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THE  STATE  OF  AMEmCA  m   1784. 

TiTE  subject  of  my  narrative  is  the  liistory  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from  the  close  of  the  war  for 
independence  down  to  the  opening  of  the  war  between  the 
States.  In  the  course  of  this  narrative  much,  indeed,  must  be 
written  of  wars,  conspiracies,  and  rebellions ;  of  presidents,  of 
congresses,  of  embassies,  of  treaties,  of  the  ambition  of  politi- 
cal leaders  in  the  senate-house,  and  of  the  rise  of  great  parties 
in  the  nation.  Yet  the  history  of  the  people  shall  be  the 
chief  theme*  At  every  stage  of  the  splendid  progress  which 
separates  tJie  America  of  Washington  and  Adams  from  the 
America  in  which  we  live,  it  shall  be  my  purpose  to  describe 
the  dress,  the  occupations,  the  amusementfi,  the  literary  can- 
ons of  the  times ;  to  note  the  changes  of  manners  and  mor- 
als; to  trace  the  growth  of  that  humane  spirit  which  abol- 
ished punishment  for  debt,  which  reformed  the  discipline  of 
prisons  and  of  jaUs,  and  which  has,  in  our  own  time,  de- 
stroyed slavery  and  lessened  the  miseries  of  dumb  brutes. 
Nor  shall  it  be  less  my  aim  to  recount  the  manifold  improve- 
ments which,  in  a  thousand  ways,  have  multiplied  the  conve- 
niences of  life  and  ministered  to  the  happiness  of  our  race ;  to 
describe  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  long  series  of  mechan- 
ical inventions  and  discoveries  which  is  now  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  our  just  pride  and  boast ;  to  tell  how,  imder 
the  benign  influence  of  liberty  and  peace,  there  sprang  up,  in 
the  course  of  a  single  century,  a  prosperity  unparalleled  in 
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the  aimak  of  human  affairs ;  how,  from  a  state  of  great  pov- 
erty and  feebleness,  our  country  grew  rapidly  to  one  of  opu- 
lence and  power ;  how  her  agriculture  and  her  manufactures 
flourished  together ;  bow,  by  a  wise  system  of  free  education 
and  a  free  pregs,  knowledge  was  disseminated,  and  the  arts 
and  Bcieuces  advanced ;  how  the  ingenuity  of  her  people  be- 
came fruitful  of  wonders  far  more  aetonishing  than  any  of 
which  the  alchemLsts  had  ever  dreamed. 

Such  a  mingling  of  social  with  political  history  is  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  our  nation  was  formed  and  grew  up.  Other 
people  in  other  times  have  become  weary  of  their  rulers,  have 
tlirowa  off  the  yoke,  have  come  out  of  the  hou^e  of  bondage 
and  set  up  that  form  of  government  which  has  always  been 
thought  the  freest  and  most  perfect.  But  our  ancestors  were 
indeed  a  highly  favored  people.  They  were  de:4cended  from 
the  most  peraevering,  the  most  energetic,  the  moat  thrifty  of 
niees.  They  enjoyed  the  highest  form  of  civilization ;  their 
climate  was  salubrious ;  their  soil  rich ;  their  country  bound- 
lees  ;  they  were  hampered  by  no  traditions ;  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  no  nations  of  whom  they  stood  in  fear.  Almost 
alone^  in  a  new  hmd,  they  were  free  to  wurk  out  their  own 
form  of  government  in  accordance  with  their  own  will  The 
consequence  has  been  such  a  moral  and  social  advancement 
as  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  The  Americans  who, 
toward  the  close  of  1783,  celebrated  with  bonfires,  with 
ciiunon,  and  with  bell-ringing,  the  acknowledgment  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  i-etum  of  peace,  lived  in  a  very  different 
country  from  that  with  which  their  descentlaiita  are  familiar. 
Indeed,  could  we,  under  the  potent  influence  of  some  magi- 
cian^s  drugs,  be  carried  back  through  one  hundred  years,  we 
slioiild  find  ourselves  in  a  country  utterly  new  to  ns*  Kip 
Van  Winkle,  who  fell  asleep  when  his  townsmen  were  throw- 
ing  up  their  hats  and  driuMng  their  bumpers  U>  good  King 
Geoi^  and  awoke  when  a  geueration  tkit  knew  him  not 
was  shouting  tlie  names  of  men  and  parties  unknown  to  him, 
did  not  find  himself  in  a  land  more  strange.  The  area  of  the 
republic  would  shrink  to  less  tlian  Imlf  its  present  extent. 
The  number  of  the  Statos  would  diminisb  to  thirteen,  nor 
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would  many  of  them  be  contained  in  their  present  Umits  or 
exhibit  their  present  appearance.  Vast  stretches  of  npland, 
which  are  now  an  endless  succession  of  wheat-fields  and  com- 
fieldfi  and  orchards,  would  appear  overgrown  with  dense  for- 
ests abandoned  to  savage  Ijeast^i  and  yet  more  savage  men. 
The  hamlets  of  a  few  fishermen  would  mari:  the  sites  of 
wealthy  havens  now  bristling  with  innumerable  masts,  and 
the  great  cities  themselves  would  dwindle  to  dimensions  scarce 
exceeding  those  of  some  rude  settlement  far  to  the  west  of 
the  *'^  '  'n  river.  Of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  which 
abiv  ^  anee,  which  anniliilate  time,  which  extend  com- 

merpe,  which  aid  agriculture,  which  save  labor,  which  trans- 
mit speech,  which  turn  the  darkness  of  tlie  night  into  the 
hrilHancy  of  the  day,  which  alleTiate  pain,  which  destroy  dis- 
MK!)  which  lighten  even  the  infirmities  of  age,  not  one  ex- 
teed.  Fulton  was  still  a  portrait-painter,  Fitch  and  Rumsey 
had  not  yet  begun  to  study  the  steam-engine,  Whitney  had 
Dot  yet  gone  up  to  college.  Howe  and  Morse,  M'Cormick 
in<l  Fairbanks,  Goodyear  and  Colt,  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Bell, 
*t»re  yet  to  be  bom. 

By  the  ti-eaty  which  secured  the  independence  of  the 
Coluiiies,  the  boundaries  of  the  region  given  up  by  the  mother 
ijnaatjy  were  clearly  defined.  The  territory  ceded  stretched 
tmm  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Slissis- 
l  EipJM,  and  from  a  line  mnning  along  the  great  lakes  on  the 
it  spread  southward  to  tiie  thirty-first  parallel  and  the 
Ti  border  of  Georgia.  This  vast  tract  was  parcelled 
out  among  the  thirteen  original  States,  Of  the  thirteen,  seven 
iii  '  ''  '  "^  1  boundaries;  of  the  remaining  six,  some  laid 
i»ee  given  to  other  States,  while  a  few  would 
mUmi  tJieniselves  with  no  limits  short  of  the  waters  of  tiie 


O-  ^^    the  Fourth  of  July  orators  then  boasted  that 

ar  txnmtry  extended  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length, 
■^Tird  across  plains  of  marvellous  fertUity  into 
1  .   ^,  .  xplored  by  man,  they  had  but  to  look  about 

lo  l»eo  that  the  States  were  indeed  but  little  better  than 
:-^,     A  narrow  line  of  towns  and  hamlets  ex- 
r  VireakSj  along  the  coast  from  the  province 
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of  Maine  to  Goorguu  Maine  was  still  owned  by  Massachn- 
setts,  and  did  not  contain  one  hundred  thoiiaand  souls.  Port- 
land existed,  then  Fabnoiith,  and  along  the  ehore  were  a  few 
fishers'  cots,  built  of  rough-hewn  logs,  and  thatched  with  sea- 
weed<  But  an  almost  unbroken  eolitiide  hij  between  Port- 
land and  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  New  Ilanipshrre  a  few  hardy 
adventurers  had  marked  out  the  sites  of  villages  in  the  White 
Mountains,  In  New  York,  Albany  wajs  settled,  and  Schenec- 
tady ;  but  the  rich  vaUi^ys  through  which  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Genei^ee  flow  down  to  join  the  Hudson  and  the  lake,  were  the 
hantitig'grounds  of  the  Oneidas,  the  Mohawks,  the  Cayugaja, 
In  Pennsylvania,  dense  forests  and  impassable  raorasses  cov* 
ered  that  region  where  rich  deposits  of  iron  and  of  coal  have 
since  produced  the  Birmingham  of  America,  In  Virginia, 
a  fltniggling  village  or  two  was  to  be  found  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  Potomac  and  the  James.  Beyond  the  Blue 
Kidge,  DHTiiel  Boone  W4i8  fighting  the  Cherokees  in  the  cane- 
brakes  of  Kentucky.  Some  villages  of  log  hut^  surrounde 
by  stockades  were  rising  on  the  fertile  plains  of  westemi 
Tennessee.  A  handful  of  pioneera  had  settled  at  Natcheaui 
Pittsburgh  was  a  military  |>06t.  St  Louis  was  begun,  but  the 
very  name  of  the  village  was  unknown  to  nine  tenths  of  tlie 
Americans.  So  lato  as  1795,  Cincinnati  consisted  of  ninety- 
five  log  cabins  and  five  himdred  souls.  In  truth,  that  splen- 
did section  of  our  country  drained  by  the  Ohio  and  tlie  Ten- 
neasee  was  one  vast  solitude.  Bulialoesii  wandered  in  herds 
over  the  rich  plmnjs  now  the  granaries  of  Europe.  Fore«t« 
of  oak  and  sycamore  grew  thick  on  the  site  of  many  gi-cit 
and  opulent  cities  whose  population  now  exceeds  that  of  Vir- 
pnia  during  the  revolution,  and  whose  names  are  sjK^kcn 
in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  civilized  worid.  No  white 
man  had  yet  beheld  tlie  sonrce  of  the  MissiR-^ippi  river. 
Of  the  cxiuntry  beyond  the  Mississippi  Uttle  mcire  wiw 
known  than  of  the  heart  of  Africa.  Now  and  tlien  sob 
wefttliur- beaten  trapper  came  from  it  to  tlie  frontiers 
tlie  States  with  stories  of  grvat  plain*  m  level  as  tlie  tloor, 
where  the  graaa  grew  higher  dian  the  waist,  where  the 
flowers  were  mom  beautiful  tlian  in  the  best  kept  garden^j 
where  ^i^es  were  nerer  seen,  and  where  the  Indians 
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looked  npon  the  white  man  as  a  god*  But  thk  countiy  lay 
far  to  the  west  of  the  frontier,  and  the  frontier  was  wilder 
ther  '^  -  Wyoming  18  now.  There  the  white  man  lived  in 
an  t  ^  war  with  the  red  man. 

The  opinion  which  many  carefol  and  just-minded  persons 

to        '     -  have  formed  touehing  the  Indians  of  whom  the 

iie  border-land  then  stood  in  constant  dread,  is  a 

idngukr  mixture  of  truth  and  romance.    Time  and  absence 

Ljiavr       "     ird  all  that  is  vile  and  repulsive  in  hiia  character, 

and  iiiU  relief  all  that  is  good  and  aUnringt    "We  are 

in  no  danger  of  being  tomahawked.    We  are  not  terrified  by 

lim  wor-whoop.     An  Indian  in  his  paint  and  feathers  is  now  a 

ixmeb  rarer  show  tbaii  a  Bengal  tiger  or  a  white  bear  from  tJie 

Polar  sea-     Of  the  fifty  millionfi  of  human  beings  scattered 

l^over  the  land^  not  five  millions  have  ever  in  their  lives  looked 

iHpOQ  an  Indian*     We  are  therefore  much  more  disposed  to 

IpttT  than  to  hate*    But,  one  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  to 

'  ],  from  Ca|>e  Ann  to  Georgia,  few  men  who  had  not 

-.*j  amefl  in  their  lives  secnnumbereof  Indians,  while  thou- 

f|ui<b  could  be  fomid  scattered  through  every  State,  whose 

cattle  had  been  driven  off,  and  whose  homes  had  been  laid 

Lin  ashes  by  the  braves  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  had  fought 

them  from  behind  trees  and  rocks,  and  carried  the  scars 

of  womids  received  in  hand-to-hand  encounters.    In  every 

f'         "o  to  be  Been  women  who  had  fled  at  the  dead  of 

.  om  their  burning  cabins ;  who  had,  perhaps,  wit- 

the  destruction  of  Schenectady ;  or  were  by  a  merciful 

'  '  ■  I  the  raaesaere  of  the  Minisink ;  whose  hus- 

11  in  tJie  universal  slaughter  of  Wyoming ; 

or  wliiiee  children  had,  on  that  terrible  day  when  Brant  came 

itaORi^  1  in  the  door  of  the  school-house  when 

i  nm^i*:  ^ ,,       '  'it ?  when  their  playmates  were  scalped, 

^hen  thoir  aprons  were  marked  with  the  black  mark  which, 

rl  upon  the  door-posts,  a  second  time  staid  the  hand 

_,^'j1  of  Death.    The  opinion  which  such  men  and 

aen  hold  of  the  noble  red  man  was,  we  may  be  sure,  very 

mt  from  ihi^se.  current  among  the  present  generation,  and 

'^  nn  no  lietier  authority  than  the  novels  of  Cooper,  and 

of  Buch  warriors  as  Eed  Jacket  and  Brant. 
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Of  the  true  character  of  the  Indian  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  notion  to  thoae  who  are  acquainted  with  it  onJy  b&  it  ap- 
pears exalted  or  debased  in  the  pages  of  fiction.  In  him  were 
united  in  a  most  singular  manner  aU  the  vices  and  all  the 
art6  which  form  the  weapons,  offensive  and  defenfiive,  of  the 
weak^  with  many  of  those  high  qualities  which  are  always 
found  associated  with  courage  and  strength.  He  was,  essen- 
tially, a  child  of  Nature,  and  his  cliaracter  was  precisely  such 
B&  circumstances  made  it,  Ilis  life  was  one  long  struggle  for 
food«  His  daily  food  depended  not  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
or  the  abundance  of  tlie  crops,  but  on  the  skill  with  which  he 
used  his  bow ;  on  the  courage  with  vi^hich  he  fouglit,  single- 
handed,  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  beasts;  on  the  quickness 
with  which  he  tracked,  and  the  cunning  with  which  he  out- 
witted tlie  most  timid  and  keen-scented  of  creatures.  His 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  animals  surpassed  that  of  Audu- 
bon, The  shrewd  devices  with  which  he  snared  them  would 
have  elicited  tlie  applause  of  Ulysses;  the  clearness  of  his 
vision  excelled  that  of  the  oldest  sailor ;  the  sharpnesa  of  his 
hearing  was  not  equalled  by  that  of  the  deer.  Men  of  a  less- 
gifted  race  wore  astounded  at  the  rapidity  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  most  obscure  trail  over  the  most  difficult  ground ; 
at  the  perfection  with  wliich  he  imitated  the  bai*k  of  the  wolf, 
the  hoot  of  the  owl,  the  wliistle  of  the  whippoorwill ;  at  Uje 
oat- like  tread  wiih  which,  over  beds  of  autunm-leaves  and 
Iieapa  of  dried  twigs,  he  walked  to  the  very  side  of  the  grax- 
ing  deer.  Kor  waa  his  miccoas  in  the  hunt  without  its  effect. 
Many  of  the  tpiulities  of  the  creatures  he  hunted  vva^re,  as  he 

J  believed,  imbibed  with  their  blood.  Courage,  such  as  enables 
man  to  go  through  a  campaign  or  a  battle  with  credit,  such 

'fti*  makes  him  first  in  the  breuoh  and  last  in  the  i-etreat,  and 
send^  him,  with  a  measm*ed  step  and  cool  bead,  to  the  can- 
non's mouth,  the  brave  possessed  in  the  highest  degi'ee.  Nor 
did  lie  lack  a  more  exalted  fortitude.  While  he  underwent  the 
mfi8t  excruciating  torture  the  ingenuity  of  his  enemies  could 
devise,  while  hi*  ears  were  l>eing  lopped  off,  while  his  nose 
was  being  slit,  while  slices  of  flesh  were  being  cut  from  his 
body  and  the  bleeding  wounds  smeared  with  hot  ashes,  while 
his  feet  were  roasting,  while  his  limbe  were  being  torn  with 
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hot  gplinters,  while  the  flames  leaped  high  about  hira,  he 
fihouted  his  death-«ODg  with  a  steady  voice  till  his  tormentors 
plucked  out  his  tongue  or  brained  him  with  a  tomahawk. 

Yet  this  man  whose  courage  was  unquestionable,  was 
given  to  the  dark  and  crooked  ways  which  are  the  resort  of 
the  cowardly  and  the  weak.  Much  as  he  loved  war>  the  fair 
and  open  fight  had  no  charms  for  him.  To  his  mind  it  was 
madness  to  take  the  scalp  of  an  enemy  at  the  risk  of  his  own, 
when  he  might  waylay  him  in  an  ambuscade,  or  shoot  him 
with  a  gun  or  an  arrow  from  behind  a  tree.  He  was  never  so 
liappy  as  when,  at  the  dead  of  night,  he  roused  his  sleeping 
enemies  with  an  unearthly  yell,  and  massacred  them  by  the 
light  of  their  burning  homes*  Cool  and  brave  men  who  have 
heard  that  whoop,  have  left  ns  a  striking  testimony  of  its 
nattire ;  how  that  no  number  of  repetitions  could  strip  it  of 
its  terrors ;  how  that,  to  the  very  last,  at  the  soimd  of  it  the 
blood  curdled,  the  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  a  strange  paraly- 
sis seized  upon  the  body.  The  contrast  between  the  savage 
on  the  war-path  and  the  savage  iu  his  wigwam  was  indeed 
striking.  When  the  hatchet  was  dug  up,  when  the  war-paint 
wm  put  on,  when  the  peace-pipe  was  broken,  the  idle,  ehift- 
1e88  savage  was  all  activity.  Patient  of  himger,  patient  of 
oold,  he  would  march  all  day  through  the  snow  with  the  ther- 
mometer far  below  zero ;  and  at  night,  rolled  in  buffalo  robes, 
go  linngry  to  sleep.  But  when  the  chase  was  over,  when  the 
war  was  done,  find  the  peace-pipe  smoked  out,  he  abandoned 
Idmfielf  to  debauchery  and  idleness.  To  sleep  all  day  in  a 
wig^vam  of  painted  skins,  ^tliy  and  blackened  with  smoke, 
adorned  with  scalps,  and  hung  with  tomahawks  and  an*ow8, 
to  dance  in  the  shine  of  the  new  moon  to  music  made  from 
the  skin  of  snakes,  to  tell  stories  of  witches  and  evil  spirits,  to 
gamble,  to  sing,  to  jest,  to  boast  of  his  achievements  in  war, 
and  to  sit  with  a  solemn  gravity  at  the  comicils  of  his  chief, 
constituted  his  most  serious  employment.  His  squaw  was  his 
ftlave.  With  no  more  affection  than  a  coyote  feels  for  ita 
mate,  he  brought  her  to  his  wigv^am  that  she  might  gratify 
the  basest  of  his  passions  and  administer  to  his  wants.  It 
was  Starlight  or  Cooing  Dove  that  brought  the  wood  for  his 
fifo  and  the  water  for  his  drink,  that  ploughed  the  field  and 
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Knred  the  maize.    The  bead-work  which  adorned  his 
dxi8^  the  porcupine  qnilk  which  get  off  his  doak,  wem  ar* 
Hinged  by  her  hands.     When  he  travelled  she  tradged  ale 
with  the  pappoose  on  her  back  beeide  the  led-horse  that  car<-1 
lied  the  wigwam  and  the  few  pots  and  jars  of  sun-baked  clay*! 

The  mental  attainments  of  the  Indian  were  quite  of  a  pic 
with  Ms  character,     UAb  iuiagination  wm  eingnlarlj  strong,' 
Uf  iBisan  eingakrlj  weak.     lie  waa  as  snperstitions  as  a  Hoc* 
lentot  negro  and  as  unreafionable  as  a  child.     When  a  long^ 
aaooemon  of  fasts  and  gorgings,  when  bad  food  and  fira-" 
water  had  done  their  worsts  he  awoke  screaming  from  his 
dresuns  to  assert  that  a  wolf  had  sat  upon  his  breast^  that  he 
had  l)een  in  the  clutches  of  Pauguk.     Every  twig  that  fell 
upon  him  in  the  forest  was  an  omen.     The  simplest  occurs 
nances  of  life  were  full  of  significance.    If  he  were  sick  some 
onemy  had  bi^ought  it  on  him.     If  misfortime  overtook  himj 
it  was  the  work  of  a  medicine  man  or  a  witch  whose  ai^er^ 
he  had  excited.    Then  it  was  that,  in  his  hotir  of  need,  he 
betook  himiielf  to  the  magic  of  his  medicine  bag  and  the  skill j 
of  the  medicine  man,  and,  during  incantations  and  etranj 
nmtterings  and  exorcisms,  was  beaten  and  bruised  from  he 
tf*  foot  and  finally  n»ado  to  believe  that  a  toad  or  a  briglj 
stone  had  l>©en  taken  out  of  him,  and  was  the  cause  of  hisl 
Ills.    Gay  colors  pleased  him  bi7oud  expression.    Over  a  red 
,  bhuiket  or  u  patchwork  quilt  tlie  eedute  and  dignified  aavagQJ 
WOTild  go  into  mptnres  of  delight.    To  poaaess  it  ha  wonMl 
ghidly  part  with  a  bundle  of  skins  which  exceeded  it  many 
time6  in  value,  or  with  a  liimdred  buflhels  of  Indian  oom* 

Thus  hemmed  in  on  tho  cast  by  tlio  watere  of  tlie  oceao^l 
and  on  the  west  by  a  crafty  and  ever  vigilant  foe,  were  scat 
tf*nMl  the  inhnbitants  of  tlie  thirteen  States.     Unfortimately] 
the  [)rycise  number  of  tho  population  cannot  now  be  ascertained  [ 
with  any  high  dt*gTi>c  of  certainty.     But  from  such  inf orm^^ 
tloD  OS  we  have,  it  js  safe  to  say  that,  in  1784,  the  number 
could  not  have  beou  far  from  thrt^  milliom  and  a  quarter.    It 
has  been  eatimat^jd  tluit  at  the  ojiening  of  tho  war  t!>cre  were 
In  the  country,  both  white  and  black,  3,750,000  souk*     Five 
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yeans  later  these,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  war^  had  increasedi 
it  18  thought,  to  :2,945,000,*  The  first  periodical  counting  of 
the  people  was  made  in  1790,  and,  from  the  returns  then  sent 
in,  it  appears  that  the  population  was  3,929,214  human  beings  f 
— less  than  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  single  State  of  New 
Tork^  but  a  little  over  three  times  tlie  number  crowded  within 
tJje  city  of  New  York,  and  not  many  more  than  a  third  of  the 
nnmbcur  of  the  men  who  every  four  years  cast  their  votes 
for  a  president.^  We  may,  therefore,  Mith  confidence  de- 
clare tliat  when  peace  was  announced  the  poptilation  of  the 
eoimtry  did  not  vary  far  from  three  and  a  quarter  millions. 

Nor  were  these  by  any  means  equally  distributed.  More 
were  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  States.  Viiginia 
ilcme  contained  a  fiftli,  Pennsylvania  a  ninth,  while  the  five 
r Mates  of  Mainland,  Virginia,  the  two  CaroUnas,  and  Georgia, 
OOttnted  as  citizens  almost  one  half  of  all  the  English-speaking 
people  in  America.^  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  southern 
colunies  had  long  before  the  revolution  become  renowned  as 
liic  seat  of  a  lucrative  agriculture.  Nowhere  else  could  such 
!>bfioco  be  raised  as  was  annually  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rappahannock,  the  Potomac,  and  the  James.  The  best  rice 
in  the  English  market  came  from  the  swamps  of  the  Carolinas. 
Geoigia  was  already  famous  for  pitch,  for  indigo,  for  tar.  New 
Englandy  on  the  other  liand,  produced  scarce  enough  com  and 
rye  for  the  needs  of  her  citizens.    Beyond  a  few  stately  trees, 


t  Aa  ««tijiiiite  of  the  white  population  of  the  Staiea  mttde  in  178S,  for  purposes 
<yf  AJsessmenl,  girofl  the  number  as  2,S89,BU0.  Americiui  Remeuibranccr,  Part  ii, 
17S8,  p.  H. 

f  8«  United  States  Census  for  1B70. 

{  *nic  popular  Tote  in  the  preside utial  elcetioa  la  the  fall  of  ISSO  was,  aU 
toy,  V»,192,505. 

*  Tha  popuhition  of  the  States  m  1790,  Boon  Increased  to  fifteen  by  the  admls* 
lioti  of  Kcntacky  and  of  Vermont,  waa^ 


ConncctJcut 

Georgui 

Eentuckj 

Marjl&nd 

IlUasacbuseitd 
Maine 


237,946, 

fi9,094. 

82,548. 

73,677. 
819,728. 
878,787. 

96,540. 


27eir  IXampalilre  =   141,885. 


Kew  Jersey  =  184,139. 

New  York  =  840,120. 

North  Carolina  =  393,751.  'i 

Rhode  Island  =  68,825, 

South  Carolina  —  240,078. 

Vermont  =  86,426, 

Virginia  =  747,610.   < 

Pennsjlvania  =  454,3 73^  ^ 
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Stable  for  masts  for  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  the  eastern 
States  grew  nothing  the  mother  country  wished  to  buy.* 
There  men  built  ships,  sailed  the  ocean,  canght  fishj  extracted 
oil  from  the  bhibher  of  whales,  put  up  great  warehouses,  and 
apt  great  shops ;  but  found  the  climate  of  a  country  where 
'snow  lay  deep  on  the  groimd  for  five  months  out  of  twelve  too 
rigorous  for  profitable  farming.  That  gigantic  system  of  manu- 
factures which  has  since  made  every  stream  and  every  river  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticnt  an  endless  succession  of  mil|^ 
_and  covered  tbe  land  with  factory  towns,  had  not  begun  to 
St.  Every  housewife  spim  her  own  flax  and  made  her  own 
"Tinen.  Boston  and  New  York  were,  indeed,  the  great  centres 
of  commerce ;  but  the  packets  that  entered  the  Narrows,  or 
draw  up  at  the  long  dock  heavy  laden,  went  back  to  Liverpool 
freighted  \i'ith  skins  which  the  traders  of  the  new  world  had 
purchased  from  the  Indians  for  bushels  of  periwinkle  shells 
or  strings  of  wampum.  Thus,  under  the  favoring  dream* 
iices  of  climate  and  soil,  agriculture  flourished,  and  wealth 
und  population  rapidly  increased  in  all  tlie  States  south  of 
Virginia,  but  especially  in  the  Old  Dominion*  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  probably  one  seventh  of  the  population  was 
in  slavery. 

Diverse  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  thus  were  in  occu- 
pations, they  were  not  less  diverse  in  opinions,  in  customs,  and 
liabite.  Though  lately  united  in  a  common  league  against  a 
common  foe,  though  now  living,  nominally,  under  a  common 
government,  many  causes  conspired  to  keep  them  anything 
but  a  imited  people.  Differences  of  race,  difFerences  of  na- 
tionality, of  reUgious  opinions,  of  maimers,  of  tastes,  even  of 

*  New  EnglAnd  pine-trees  were  famoiMi,  mnd  were  giiftfijed  with  gre&i  o»fe» 
For«iit«ra  wure  Appointed  bj  the  Crown  lo  range  the  waod!^^  pick  out  audi  \ottj 
phtea  us  were  tdiiiblo  for  mi&»tji  for  men-of-war,  atid  tntirk  ihcm  with  ft  myal 
brand*  Mjuijr years  nftor  the  present  century  had  como  In,  loggen  bthc  for^te 
of  Ifj^ne  oonttiiued  to  flnil,  hero  and  there,  itt«gnlflo<mt  treem,  which  hud  bi>ea  set 
epert  for  the  uh^  of  Kiaic  Geotge*e  tukwj^  end  wblefa  tflU  bore  upao  iliclr  trunkt 
the  m^rkn  of  the  mjnl  uccmco.  Jero«  Allen,  *  noted  poet  of  aulo-revoiutiooety 
dKft,  wtjting  of  thf*  ^nppHt^n  Km^Und  drew  from  AmeHcAr  leji: 

4t,  that  beftn  your  flng  on  high, 
!,  and  rifieo^  in  oar  tkf /* 
Tci  eut  %nj  tree  thai  wee  to  be  eo  n»ed  wse  e  treapAse.    Buicroft^  Qlit  of  0.&| 
YoL  iU,  p,  un. 
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epeeclij  were  still  (iistinctly  marlced.  New  England  bad  been 
getUed  by  the  Puritans,  and  there  the  levelling  spiritj  the 
stem  theology,  the  rigid  and  sfraitlaced  morality  were  as  un- 
yielding as  ever*  Virginia  had  been  settled  by  the  e4iTalier8> 
and  was  still  the  Btronghold  of  aristocracy,  of  social  i^fine- 
ment  and  episcopacy.  In  Kew  York  the  Dutch  element  pre- 
vailed and  the  language  of  Holland  was  yerj  generally  spoken. 
Maryland  was  the  home  of  the  EngHsh  Catholics ;  Pennsyl- 
vania of  the  Germans  and  the  Quakers.  Along  the  Delaware 
river  were  flourishing  settlements  of  Swedes,  In  the  Cai*o- 
linas  might  be  found  many  viUages  where  the  inhabitants 
were  all  Highlanders,  or  all  Huguenots** 

In  truths  the  traveller  who  at  that  day,  prompted  by  curi- 
osity to  see  the  youngest  repuljlic,  had  the  hai'dibood  to  en- 
dare  the  discomforts  and  dtuigers  of  a  journey  over  the  bad 
roads  and  through  the  almost  desolate  lands  of  the  States, 
saw  nothing  more  noticeable  to  put  down  in  his  journal 
than  the  marked  differenc^e  of  manners,  of  customs,  of  taste 
and  refinement  which  prevailed  in  the  country.  Such  a  trav- 
'  eller  usually  landed  in  Boston  after  a  seven  weeks'  voyage  in  a 
packet,  and  found  himself  in  a  city  which  then  ranked  third 
in  importance,  but  would  now  be  thought  mean  and  poor. 
Indeed,  can'ied  back  to  the  close  of  the  revolution  Boston 
would  present  a  strange  contrast  to  its  present  appearance. 
But  for  a  few  time-worn  landmarks  yet  remaining  a  Bostonian 
of  to-day  would  seek  in  vain  to  recognise  the  provincial  town 
of  17S4  in  the  great  city  of  1882.  He  would  not  be  able  to 
find  his  o^rn  office,  his  own  house,  the  street  in  wliich  he  lives. 
CTows  were  pastured  where  the  houses  of  a  denee  popidation 
now  crowd  each  other  for  room.  Boys  played  ball  in  streets 
now  noisy  with  the  rush  of  traffic.  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Old 
Soath,  the  Old  State-House,  and  a  few  other  relics  of  ancient 
times  BtxU  exist ;  but  so  many  houses  of  that  time  are  gone,  or  to 
gi>,  that,  before  another  generation  hajB  passed  away,  Old  Boston 
will  be  known  in  tradition  only.  The  city  in  178i  stood  on 
the  three  hiUs  which  gave  to  it  the  second  name  of  Trhuoun- 


•  The  Higblindera  came  orer  in  ebip-loiida  after  the  suppression  of  the  rehel- 
Doiw  of  nifl  and  1745.  lUtnaay^s  History  of  South  Curolina,  vol.  i,  p.  JL  The 
Q^gQ«ootfl»  B2UD9AJ  ift/a,  come  orer  after  the  rerocation  of  the  edict  ol  Natit^i. 


;4  nz  ic^rz  :?  -^rn^irr  3-  r^ 


^#<5Urt  -iwr  -iu^  'Ann  -na  *ac  iif  frna  ul  "iii!My,.'iiii.  -wfii : 
^<  *^a#t  v^r>*r  ^fUu^ansii  TTia  oad  3rr=ilfifi  iar  ±r  rue  .far, 

tiuisf,  n-*^,  'li^jp/J;  /v^  ^i^  viter  '»iilci  ^-j&t  ao  rasarsiHrnncie  t 
if^i^.  '^z  *jcm,  ttw^  i*  of  the  i25C  wiasff  wgoii  fixreiT 
rr*/  •j'^  %r>i^  't^nftfr^gt  «ovi£.  Eos 
A;»f>4  fr>^  1/^:3^  «n4  yfffT^  frrjci  ^ratrmint  dnvn  from  lim 
^rrv/f/M^  fiioa:  ipru^  »  ittrk^tur^  votold  be  hi^tklj  in jazuos  to 
fi^-^i^fxri/xi^  It  VIM  (k>c  tin  17^  that  tbe  rrro*  w  ifwaaed 
^/7  A  r«r>5^A>  f A  the  rvMaa  time  a  rode  farx-boas  pfied  be- 
tw*!i»flf.  fjr*^,  ,*f ^/fth  Kiyl  «d4  Cbarie«r>irn.* 

T>»*  «er^^s*^  'yf  the  citj  w^ie  laid  oat  with  no  reerzkntr, 
«ri/l  w^tfs  prjr^m  ri;KrM:ii  wU^iu  tixher  from  their  Engliah  iko- 
#ri;frf//r#A  //r  t^*#f  f^^mr^ituim  of  the  times  thej  lecaDed,  were,  \fj 
*  //i//f<;  ft^uuA  fffit$fgrdifM^  grednallr  changed.  George  street 
hM  fh'i«  U^0'jfnuH  HancTick  utreet;  King  has  been  changed  to 

*  TM  ^>Mfr  AMdM  t/«  \9ikiiM  \0^rtk  t\niUi  a  b«nier  Co  the  daily  tnvd  bifw 
Wm^^fU  ft^  Wrt^frtty,  y\t/*ftt^,  mhtt  k*/]  /ifum  been  orer  h,  mkj%'.  ''Thcfc  «•■ 
M/r  f/^W|/(  Mi«iii,  w^  St  f iiry  hifl(fi  ti/l/^  th#^  Mck  bj  vhicfa  die  pfniwb  on  which 
«b#i  Ufwu  U  \m\M  U  tvttm^itu4  »Hk  Um  main-bud,  wag  MMnetimef  orcifloved.* 
fUiMtrftiuAfi^*  //f  Um  I^Mt  mtty^nwis  YtM%  8.  E.  Tbomaa,  p.  14.  "« Within  the 
#Mtf,M«>^  (t'/n  t/f  pmfatmM  Wtm  IiWok,  th«  irater  bai  been  known  to  ctand  np  to 
fU  hfiiiMi  of  b/rfflM  fn  Ihn  M'aii'iri  //f  full  tides  at  some  places  on  the  road  on  the 
NM<ti."     l/rskf,  f#afiilifiarl(«  f/f  fS/iftton,  p.  419. 

f  TtiM  \mMU%'4,  t$t  iImi  bridtc*  ^u  I'if'ktd  opon  a^  a  great  feat  of  engineering. 
ImlMiff,  (7f»i,  fbii  rfMWfliMfilfl  wtifi  biiiU  It,  made  such  a  reputation  bj  his  work  that 
fit.  WM  I'nIImI  otriff  l<f  Iri'laiKl  u»  tmlld  the  bridge  at  Londonderry.  He  was  kmdlj 
|f>«|4i'il  tut  iiattiK  fifi  lh«i  IHiih  ntrw'.Uin  American  timber  and  workmen.  For  a 
fli>*firi|»ltiifi  of  ih«i  ('ImrlnMowii  lfrid;(e,  m*<*  Iloston  Gasctte,  June  6,  1786.  For 
Otfi  iM't ntiMitiliiN  of  thn  (i|Hiiiltig  uf  th(*  bri(1i;c,  see  Roston  Gazette,  or  the  New 
Viitli  (IsfHlii,  June  A,  I7NA.  An  (hIu  written  for  the  occasion,  June  17,  1786^ 
Is  |iitiile<t  111  AiiitiriiNin  MinMMtm,  February,  1787. 

t  TliotiMMi's  ItoiiitiiUct'iioiNi  uf  tlie  Last  Kiitj-flfe  Tears,  p.  14. 
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State ;  Queen  to  Court ;  Marlborongli  to  WaBhington.'  What 
was  once  Black  House  lane  is  now  Prince  street ;  Cow  lane 
DOW  Higli  street ;  Frog  lane  is  now  Orange  street ;  Hog 
ley  is  Avery  street ;  Longacre  has  become  Tremout  street ; 
Love  lane  has  been  changed  to  Tile^on ;  Pond  to  Bedford ; 
Paddy's  alley  to  North  Centre ;  JFlounder  lane  is  now  merged 
_in  tlie  south  end  of  Broad  street* 

The  carriage-way  along  these  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  was 
lunpfivcd.    The  sidewalks  or  footways  were  unflagged    Each 
rwas,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  pitched  with  large  pebbleSj 
atjd  the  footway  was  marked  ofi  from  the  carriage-way  by  a 
Qe  of  posts  and  a  gntter,  after  the  manner  of  many  old  Eng* 
towns.     The  roads  were  sneh  as  wonld  now  excite  the 
indignation  of  a  eonntry  newspaper.     The  pebbles  were  ill- 
lid  and  ill-kept.     Yet  travellers  admitted  the  road  was  as 
Pgood  as  could  then  be  found  in  many  parts  of  London,  and 
the  horseman  who  galloped  over  it  was  fined  to  the  amount 
of  three  shillinga  and  fourpeuce.     As  to  the  houses  which 
Uued  the  streets  on  either  side,  they  were,  in  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  city,  mean  and  squalid.    BuUt  entii*ely  of  wood^ 
with  unpainted  weatherboard  sides  and  shingle  roofs  sur- 
^ouuted  by  ugly  wooden  railings,  within  wliich,  every  wash- 
[ig-day,  shirts  and  petticoats  flapped  iu  the  wind,  they  con- 
sted  strongly  with  the  better  class  of  dwellings  on  the 
^e«*t  side  of  town,t    There  the  streets  were  neater.     There 
the  houses  of  brick  with  Corinthian  pilasters  up  the  front, 
and  colunms  of  the  same  order  supporting  the  porch,  and 
idsome  entrances  to  which  led  up  a  long  flight  of  sand* 
one  steps,  stood  back  in  little  gardens  dense  with  English 
elms  and  ehrabs.    Honeysuckles  twined  round  the  porch  and 
high  damask  roses  grew  under  the  windows. 

The  furniture  in  these  dwellings  was  often  imported  from 
England.    The  side-boards  were  heavy  with  articles  of  porce- 

*  An  intei'^fitaog  account  of  the  Boston  of  the  reTolution  may  be  ttn.d  ia 

'     '   '3  Limdmarkfl  of  Boston.     So,  alao,  In  th<f  Memoirs  of  Jotiah  Qiiiocy ;  Life 

Juhn  WaiTCD  ;  Heory  Wansey^a  Eicuraion  in  the  Uoitcd  States  of  Korth 

omci  in  the  Summer  of  1794  ;  and  in  A  Description  of  Boston :  With  a  View 

I  the  Town  of  Boston^  finely  cograved.    Colambian  Magamio,  December,  ITS 7. 

f  Beniy  WauAefs  Eicurdon  to  the  TTnited  States  of  North  America  m  the 

timer  of  1794.  p.  Sd. 
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lain  and  diina,  many  of  them  of  the  celebrated  Wedgwood 
ware,  whereon  blue  lovers  walked  by  the  side  of  blue  watermJ 
and  blue  deer  lay  down  to  rest  in  the  shade  of  blue  trees. 
The  croctery  that  adorned  the  table  gave  evidence  of  the 
good  taste  of  the  kdy  of  the  house,  and  not  seldom  was  min- 
gled with  silver  plate  and  cut-glass  articles  such  as  the  epergn©j 
tToeiah  Quincy  saw  broken  at  a  dinner  in  Governor  Hancock*! 
banqueting  room**  In  the  comers  of  the  rooms,  or  on  the 
landing  of  the  stmrs,  stood  the  high  clocks  of  English  make, 
many  of  which  yet  remain  to  attest  the  excellence  of  the 
manufacture.  Some  were  surmounted  by  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  Time.  Others  had  a  moving  disk  to  illustrate 
the  phases  of  the  moon  and  show  when  it  was  crescent,  whe 
in  the  second  quarter,  and  when  full.  Still  others  at  the 
fioal  stroke  of  every  hour  chimed  forth  a  tune  which,  whcB 
the  Sabbath  came  round,  was  such  a  one  as  our  grandfather 
sang  to  their  hymns  in  meeting.  There  were  high  cande- 
labra to  be  drawn  about  the  room  on  rollers,  and  huge  fir 
places  adorned  with  scripture  tiles  whose  rudeness  excited  the 
disgust  of  Franklin,  and  brass  andirons  that  shone  like  gold. 
On  the  walls  were  pictures  by  the  brusli  of  Copley  or  Wa^ 
or  engravings  such  as  Trumbull  copied  in  the  libmry  at  Cam-^ 

bridge^t 

The  library  was  a  strange  assortment  of  good  books  and 
books  so  gone  out  of  fasliion  that  no  second-hand  dealer  will 
buy  them.  Iluge  volumes,  long  since  out  of  print,  tmd  now 
to  be  found,  covered  with  dust,  on  the  back  dielves  of  pub- 
lic libraries,  were  then  high  in  favor.  Among  the  sober 
and  sedate  readers  of  Boston  the  ]>uritanical  taste  was  yet 
fttrong.  The  dehghtful  novels  of  RichardBon,  of  Fielding,  of 
Smollett,  and  of  Sterne  foimd  no  placo  on  their  shelve 

•  Ono  of  the  Wat  dcficriptlooB  of  the  iftl#«loft  of  the  Boetoo  hcra-^B  of 
dny  b  ia  Uie  Life  of  Dr.  Joha  Wiirnm^    See.  ilio,  Ltfe  of  Ja#iah  Quincj. 

f  Colored  eiq^vlngs  viJi^ly  ciceutcd  were*  then  the  faahioiL  Amoug  the  ma^t 
populnr  were  **  Josepji  Intcqiroting/*  **  Phariu>h*a  Cup  Found^'*  «id  "  Apollo  and 
ibe  MaacB  on  Moiuit  Purud^wmj."  Two  othcr«»  often  to  he  seen  in  the  parlor*  of 
die  wolUto^o,  w«re  "  Aff!«ti  SUvl*  Trade  ^*  and  •♦  A/Htun  Hf^ipltaUty/*  Ka<* 
reprcMnUd  a  »ocn«  on  the  Af  Hcan  coast.  In  the  one  a  band  of  oegro««  w«t 
h^tng  torn  frota  ibeir  families  and  drugged  t4>  a  iihlp.  In  the  other,  t  bimd  of 
Mgfoei  wvTQ  f trnggling  to  aave  shlpwreek^d  isaHiieft.    B^  Llf«  of  Warren. 
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BeadiBg  was  a  more  seriotis  business,  **  Tbe  lives^f  the 
Martyrs ;  or,  Tbe  Dreadful  Effects  of  Popery/'  etood  side  by 
ride  with  VatteFs  •'  Law  of  Nations"  and  WattB'a  "  Improre- 
ment  of  the  Mind."  There  might  have  been  seen  Young's 
** Night  Thoughta,"  Anson's  **  Voyages,"  Lucas  on  '^Hap- 
piness," RolUn's  ''^ Ancient  History',"  "The  Pilgrim- s  Prog- 
ress," "  The  Letters  of  Junius,"  "  The  Spectator,"  but  not 
the  works  of  the  hated  author  of  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny*" 
If  the  owner  had  a  taste  for  politics,  and  there  were  few  who 
had  not,  no  small  space  on  the  shelves  was  taken  up  with 
lampoons,  with  caricatures,  with  poems  gnch  as  that  in  which 
Hopkinson  celebrated  the  Battle  of  the  Kegs,  and  pamplJets 

i  such  as  those  in  which  Otia  defended  so  ably  the  cause  of  the 
colonies,  and  Hamilton  silenced  the  Westchester  Farmer* 

Uninviting  as  such  a  collection  would  now  be  thought, 
their  contents  were  familiar  not  only  to  the  master,  but  also  to 
the  lady  of  the  house  who,  despite  her  many  household  cares, 
found  much  time  for  reading.  The  young  woman  of  that  day 
generally  received  her  early  education  at  home,  or  at  the 
school  taught  by  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  his  wife, 
passed  thence  to  some  school  kept  in  Boston,  and  came  back 
to  practice  the  more  homely  duties  of  a  housewife.  She 
learned  embroidery  and  could  draw  and  paint ;  knew  less  of 
novels  and  more  of  receipt-books  than  her  descendants;  knew 
little  of  French,  notlung  of  German,  and  never  went  to  a 
play  in  her  life.  Many  a  young  damsel  passed  from  girlhood 
Id  womanhood  without  ever  having  looked  witliin  the  covers 

I  of  Shakespeare  or  Sheridan,  without  ever  having  attended  a 

I  dance,  and  could  not  tell  whether  the  ace  of  spades  was 
black  or  white,  or  if  the  king  outranked  the  knave.  Her 
musical  acquirements  were  not  such  as  her  granddaughters 
would  consider  desei'ving  of  more  than  a  smile.  Her  favor- 
ite instruments  were  tlie  spinet  and  the  hai^psichord,  instru- 
its  which,  with  the  sombre  and  plaintive  melodies  once 

to  their  rausjc,  have  long  ago  gone  out  of  fiushion. 
The  less  austere,  however,  indulged  in  a  round  of  festivi- 
tSes  saeh  as  excited  the  horror  of  tlieir  more  rigid  neighboi's. 

'  Their  time  was  spent  in  dispeuBing  hospitality  to  strangers,  in 
pQtying  and  receiving  calls,  in  attending  quilting  parties  and 
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Bpmniflg-matelies,  and,  once  a  fortnight,  in  going  to  the 
public  assemblies  in  Concert  Hall  where  the  minuet  and 
country  dance  still  held  the  floor.  But  the  most  fashionable 
of  entertainments  were  the  dinners  after  the  English  fashion^ 
where  the  fun  and  jollitj  were  prolonged  till  the  candles  ha 
long  been  lighted,  and  where,  after  the  ladies  had  withdraw%1 
dificuBsions  were  held  on  politics,  on  religion,  on  the  topics 
of  the  day,  OTer  rare  rintagee  of  Madeira  whose  exceUence 
was  acknowledged  by  all. 

The  mean  appearance  of  the  houses  in  Old  Boeton  wa 
to  some  extent,  relieved  by  the  rich  display  of  painted  and 
sculptured  signs  which  adorned  the  front  of  the  taverns  and 
stores.  The  numbering  of  shops  and  housed  had  not  coma 
into  fashion,  and  every  business  street  was  an  endless  sue 
eion  of  golden  balls,  of  blue  gloves,  of  crowns  and  scept 
dogs  and  rainbows,  elephants  and  horseshoes.  They  ser 
sometimes  as  advertisements  of  the  businefis,  sometimes  merely 
as  designations  of  the  shops  which  were  indicated  popularly 
and  in  the  newspapers  by  their  signs.  The  custom  still  lin- 
gers among  opticiana,  glove-makers,  boot-makers,  furriers,  and 
barbers.  But  we  are  now  accustomed  to  regard  the  sign  as 
bearing  a  direct  relation  to  the  character  of  the  business  it 
advertises.  We  should  never  seek  for  eye-glasses  in  a  shop 
over  whose  entrance  hangs  a  gilt  boot,  nor  inquire  for  gloves 
in  a  shop  before  whose  door  stands  an  Indian  in  war-paint 
and  feathers.  One  hundred  years  ago  no  such  relation  was 
unders^tood  to  exist,  and  it  was  not  thought  remarkable  that 
Philip  Freeman  should  keep  his  famous  book-store  at  the 
**  Blue  Glove,**  on  ITnion  street.  From  the  notices  given  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  time  we  may  justly  conclude  tliat  the 
goods  offered  for  sale  in  the  shops,  and  designated  often  as 
"men's  stufis"  or  "  women*s  stuffs,"  did  not  differ  greatly  in 
kind  fri3m  those  to  be  had  in  similar  shops  at  present.  Many 
of  them,  however,  pa»sed  by  names  unknown  to  this  genera- 
tion. This  is  especially  true  of  the  articles  sold  at  the  count- 
era  of  the  haberdashers.  There  were  to  be  found  plushe 
lawns,  and  fine  dyed  jeans ;  galloons  and  silk-ferrets,  crii 
velvets  from  Genoa,  silks  from  China,  linens  from  Irehmd, 
rich  damaaks  and  cambrics  from  England,  Bellandine  sewing 
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silk  and  Prussian  flowered  silk  bonnets,  tlien  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  swords,  garteringa,  vest  patterns,  and  figured  silk 
cloaks.  On  the  stalls  on  a  market-day  we  would  miss,  again, 
many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  now  considered  not  as  luxu- 
ries but  as  essentials.  The  tomato  was  not  only  uncultivated, 
but  almost  unknown,*  Apples  and  pears  were  to  be  had  in 
abundance,  but  none  of  those  exq^uisite  varieties,  tlie  result  of 
long  and  assiduous  nursing,  grafting,  and  transplanting,  which 
are  now  to  be  had  of  every  green-grocer.  The  raspbemes 
and  strawberries  were  such  as  grew  wild  on  the  hills,  and 
the  best  of  them  could  bear  comparison  neither  in  flavor  nor 
in  size  with  the  poorest  that  are  often  to  be  seen  at  county 
fairs.  Oranges  and  bananas  were  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and 
were,  with  all  the  tropical  fruits,  rarely  seen ;  for  few  pack- 
ets could  then  make  the  voyage  from  the  West  Indies  under 
several  weeks.  Since  that  day  our  dinner-tables  have  been 
enriched  by  the  cauliflower  and  the  egg-plant,  No  great  com- 
panies existed  as  yet  for  the  distribution  of  ice.  This  arti- 
cle, since  come  to  be  regai'ded  as  much  a  necessity  of  life  as 
meat  and  bread,  and  which,  in  ten  thousand  ways,  adminis- 
ters to  our  comfort  and  promotes  om*  health,  was  almost,  if 
not  quite,  unused.  The  coolest  water  the  tavern  could  afford 
came  from  the  town  pump.  Every  thunder-storm  curdled 
the  milk.  The  butter  was  kept  in  tlie  dampest  and  coolest 
nook  of  the  cellai*,  or  hung  in  pails  down  the  well. 

With  the  exception  of  such  vegetables  and  fruits  as  grew 
among  the  rose-bushes  and  tuHp-beds  of  their  gardens,  the 
citizens  of  Boston  depended  for  their  daily  food  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farms  ^Hithout  the  tovniu  Wo  should  indeed  be 
much  mistaken  if  we  pictured  to  ourselves  the  farms  such  aa 
Warren  and  Webster  were  reared  upon,  as  the  pleasant  places 
we  know  so  well  Tlie  lan^ls  were  ill-fenced,  the  bams  were 
small  and  mean,  nor  could  there  be  seen  in  the  bam-yard,  or 
under  the  cow-shed,  one  of  those  implements  of  agriculture 
with  which  American  ingenuity  has  revolutionized  a  great 
branch  of  human  labor,  has  cheapened  food,  and  brought 

*  The  ftccd  of  the  tomato  was  broug^ht  over  hj  emigraDta  froiD  Fnmce.    For 
mftDj  jear*  after  the  present  century  came  in  the  plant  was  ased  for  oruAmeat. 
The  fruit  was  thought  to  be  p«laoiiouSf  and  called  the  luve-iipple, 
VOL,  t.— 3 
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mUlioBS  of  acres  into  a  high  state  of  cultivatioiL  The  firgt 
thrashing-macliine  was  not  invented  till  1786;  the  cast-iron 
wheeled  plough,  the  drill,  the  potato-digger,  the  reaper  and 
binder,  the  hay-raker,  the  coin-cutter,  are  not  fiftj  years 
old.  The  Massachtifiettfi  fanner  who  witnessed  the  revolution 
ploughed  liia  land  with  the  wooden  bull-plough,  sowed  his 
grain  broadcast,  and,  when  it  was  ripe,  cut  it  with  a  scythe, 
and  thrashed  it  on  his  barn-floor  with  a  flail.  His  house  was 
without  paint ;  his  floors  were  without  carpet.  When  dark- 
ness caiue  on  his  light  wiis  derived  from  a  few  candles  of 
home  manufacture*  The  phic«  of  furnaces  and  stoves  waa>^ 
fiupplied  by  hug^  cavernous  fireplaces  wliieh  took  up  one 

'  side  of  the  room,  and,  sending  half  the  smoke  into  the  apart- 
ment, sent  half  the  heat  up  the  chimney.     His  food  was  of 
the  simplest  kind,  was  served  in  the  coarsest  of  dishes,  and  J 
eaten  with  the  coarsest  of  iinplernents.     Beef  and  pork,  suit! 
fijsh,  dried  apples  and  vegetables,  made  up  the  daily  fare  from 
one  year  6  end  to  another.     Josiah  Quincy  has  left  us  a  pIeaA*J 
ing  picture  of  such  a  home.*     There  was  then  little,  or  in- 
deed no  communication  with  the  South ;  and  tlie  bread,  he 
tells  us,  was,  therefore,  of  rye  or  Indian  meal  and  not  always 
well  baked.     The  udnistcr  alone  had  white  bread,  for  brown 
hrectd  gave  him  the  heart-bum  and  he  could  not  preach  upon 
it.     Of  this  simple  fare  we  may,  perhaps,  witli  justice,  recog- 
nise some  trace  in  tlie  world-famous  bromi  bread  and  baked 
btnius  which,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  are  now  to  be  fuuud  on 
half  the  bi'^akfaRt-tables  of  Kew  England. 

If  the  food  of  Buch  a  man  was  plain,  so  were  hia  clothes* 
Indeed,  his  wardrni>e  would,  by  his  descendants,  l)e  thought 
ectmty  in  the  extremg.     For  meeting  on  a  Sabbath  and  state 

^peciisions  during  the  week  he  had  a  suit  of  broadcloth  or  cor- 
iuroy  whitli  lai^tcd  him  a  lifetime,  and  was  at  length  bo- 
tiueathed,  little  the  worse  for  wear,  with  his  cattle  and  his 
funu,  to  his  son.  The  suit  in  which  Iiis  neighbors  commonly 
saw  him,  the  suit  iii  wliich  he  followed  tlie  plough,  tended  tho 
cattle,  ajid  dozed  in  the  chimney  comer  while  Abigail  or 
Comfort  read  to  him  from  Edward^'S  sermons,  wae  of  lioma- 
(|pun  or  lingey-WMoWy,     The  entire  sum  aimunlly  laid  out,  in 
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those  dajB,  bj  a  New  England  farmer  on  clothes  for  himself, 
las  wife,  and  his  eleven  or  thirteea  children,  waa  ridiculously 
small ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  many  a  well-to-do  father 
of  to-day,  with  a  less  numerous  family,  expends  each  year  on 
coats  and  frocks  and  finery  a  sum  sufficient,  one  hundred 
years  since,  to  have  defrayed  the  public  expenses  of  a  flourish- 
ing  village,  school-master,  constable,  and  highways  included,* 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  because  the  New 
England  farmer  of  1784  was  not  in  possession  of  a  well- 
stocked  and  highly-cultivated  farm,  that  because  he  ate  plain 
food  and  wore  phun  clothes,  he  was  by  any  means  an  insig* 
liificant  personage.  Flis  education,  though  not  as  profound  as 
is  witJiin  the  reach  of  men  of  his  class  at  present,  was  far 
from  contemptible.  His  reading  was  not  extended  and  was, 
in  genei-al,  confined  to  such  books  as  found  their  way  into 
pcdlers'  packs.  The  newspaper  he  rarely  saw  imless  it  came 
wrapped  about  a  bundle ;  but  his  inquisitiveness  amply  sup- 
plied its  place.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  exaggeration 
in  the  stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  regarding  this  sin- 
gular characteristic.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  mass  of  evidence,  that  he  was  the  most 
ehrewd,  the  most  talkative,  the  most  inquisitive  of  mortals. 
Tlie  horseman  who  stopped  at  his  door  to  inquire  the  road 
was  astounded  at  the  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  for 
news.  The  jaded  traveller  at  an  inn,  or,  as  the  phrase  went, 
a  tavern,  sat  hungry  at  tlie  board  while  the  landlord  plied 
him  with  question  after  question  and  gave  him  the  latest  bit 
of  town  scandal,  or  the  last  action  of  the  committee  men.f 


•  lo  A  paper^  called  Cause  of  ami  Ctin?  lor  Hard  Timcs^  pubibbed  in  1787, 
iQtt  honest  old  farmer  ts  made"  to  Bfiy :  *'  At  ilm  lime  my  farm  gave  me  and  my 
iUoilc  famllj  a  good  living  on  the  produce  of  it,  and  left  me,  one  year  with  aa- 
-  aUicr,  otii'  tiuTidi-L'd  iumJ  Sfty  silver  dnUars^  for  I  never  ^pent  more  thun  ten  dollars 
A  jetTf  which  wa»  for  Kali,  nails,  and  the  like.  Kothlng  to  wear,  cat,  or  drink, 
-..  ..,.,;.  ...I  n^  my  farm  provided  alL""  Anu^rican  Museum,  January,  1787. 
'  I  ant,  August  18,  1788.    H:id  hiA  ca&e  be«n  an  uncommon  one,  the 

iumj  in  J  vaiiic  of  the  pnpcT  would  have  been  lo^t, 

f  li  b  almost  itnpor'^Tble  to  take  up  a  diarf,  written  at  thai  time  by  a  foi^ 
r,  withonv  findlni;  *ome  etory  or  mme  comment  on  Yankee  InqtiisttiveneflA. 
niTTT  wHn  ira?  a  fiL*nti'uant  in  Burgoyne'a  army,  narratea  an  amusing  anecdote 
Isf  til  '>f  New  Enj^Und  inn-keepers,  told  him  by  an  officer  of  Vir- 

^  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parta  of  America.    Smyth,  in 
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In  politics  he  was  a  Btanch  patriot;  in  religion  he  was  a 
Congregationalist,  Neither  liis  view^^  on  polities,  nor  his  opin- 
ions on  matters  touching  original  sin,  were  the  result  of  long 
and  patient  reflection.  He  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
States  not  because  he  considered  taxation  without  representa- 
tion as  nnjostj  or  the  stamp  act  as  tyrannical,  but  because  the 
men  he  looked  up  to  were  patriots,  and  because  he  believed 
the  King  had  serious  intentions  of  making  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  established  church  of  America.  He  was  a  Congrega- 
tional ist  because  his  father  and  his  grandfather  had  held  such 
a  belief  before  him.  Yet  he  seemed  not  to  know  that  his 
religious  belief  and  his  religious  practice  were  very  different 
from  those  of  his  ancestors,  and  tiiat  the  changes  then  begun 
were  to  go  eilently  on  into  our  own  time.  Compared  with 
his  grandfather  and  his  gi'andson,  his  opinions  are  as  far  re- 
moved from  tiioae  of  the  one  as  from  those  of  the  other.  To 
his  grandson  they  seem  to  belong  to  a  straitlaced,  bigoted 
and  narrow-minded  man  ;  to  his  grandfather  they  would  have 
seemed  such  as  became  a  man  on  the  high  road  to  episcopacy. 
He  held  it  an  abomination  to  read  a  novel,  to  see  a  play,  ta 
to  a  dance,  to  make  a  jest,  to  sing  a  comic  song,  to  oat  a 
^4inner  cooked  on  a  Sunday,  or  to  give  a  present  on  Christmas- 
day.*     Yet  he  would^  at  times,  so  far  forget  his  austerity  aa 

hit  Tmr  tbrougli  the  TTnited  Statet  of  Atnerioa,  In  ItSi,  hfti  tome  retn&rVt  on  thk 
bftractcristic,  vol  il^  p.  319.    Riedeael  calli  them  **  io^ulflllro  and  cradulooa.**  < 

•  The  stvictnpsi  of  the  New  England  Sabbath  wii  the  fabjcct  of  conBSdcnblc 
mirth  und  satire  clie where,  tn  an  old  ]>oem  it  eaid  that  Qod  bad  thought  cini! 
dftv  tn  Keren  eitfficient  for  rcrtt,  but  in  Kew  England  men  had  iiu|i roved  on  ibt«% 
Mul  tct  span  a  day  and  a  half  i 

**  And  let  it  t>e  enacted  further  still, 

That  nil  our  pwple  Htrtct  obs4jrTe  otir  nrlll; 

fiTc  days  and  half  shall  men  and  women,  too> 

Att4»nd  iheir  business  and  their  tntrili  piirBue. 

But  after  that,  no  itian  iHthoijl  a  fine 

SbaU  walk  the  itrecta  or  at  a  tavrm  dine. 

One  day  and  half  HIa  requisite  to  rest 

Frtitti  toilsome  labor  and  a  tempting  f*^u*t 

Henceforth  let  none,  on  peril  of  their  Utes, 

Attempt  a  journey,  or  embrace  their  wire''; 

Ko  barber,  foreign  or  dometille  bred, 

Shall  c^cr  presume  to  dress  i  lad/i  head  5 
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to  play  a  game  of  dratights  with  his  wife,  or  spend  an  hour 
at  fox  and  geese  with  his  children.  His  eonscience  did 
not  smite  him  when  he  drank  palm-tea  at  a  quilting,  or  lis- 
tened to  the  achievements  of  his  better  half  at  the  spin- 
ning match.  He  drank  ale  and  cider  at  the  apple-paring  bees, 
and  laughed  as  loudly  as  any  one  when,  at  the  corn-husk- 
ing, the  lucky  finder  of  the  red  eai*  kissed  his  favorite  daugh- 
ter. But  the  moment  the  fiddles  were  produced  he  went 
home  to  his  pipe  and  sermons,  or  to  a  long  talk  with  the 
school-master. 

In  few  things  is  the  great  advance  made  in  this  country 
daring  the  past  one  hundred  years  more  sti-ikingly  apparent 
than  in  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  school-master,  '^  The  education  of 
the  young  has  now  become  a  lucrative  profession  by  itself, 
aud  numters  among  its  followers  many  of  the  choicest  minds 
of  ihe  age.  The  school-master  is  specially  prepared  for  his 
work,  and  is  in  receipt  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in 
comfort,  to  enable  him  to  procure  books,  and,  if  he  be  so 
inoUned,  to  travel  ^  Booksellers  and  publishers  make  a  liberal 
discount  in  his  behalf.  The  government  allows  him  to  im- 
port the  text-books  and  apparatus  used  in  his  work  duty  free, 
n©  is  everj^where  regarded  as  an  eminently  useful  member  of 
iociety.  But  the  lot  of  the  school-master  who  taught  in  the 
district  school-house  three  generations  since  fell  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent time  and  among  a  very  different  people.*  School  was 
then  held  in  the  little  red  school-houses  for  two  months  in  the 
winter  by  a  man,  and  for  two  months  in  the  summer  by  a 
WDman. '  The  boys  went  iu  the  winter,  the  girk  in  the  sum- 
No  shop  shall  spare  (lialf  the  prectHlmg  (Uj) 
A  jurd  of  riband  or  bjl  ounce  of  te^*" 
The  Coruieclicut  Sabbatb.     See  American  Museum  for  February,  ITSt. 

A  fenr  of  <he  laws  of  the  Vermont  Blue  Book,  which  were  copied  from  the 
ta«i  nf  M&s<iachu5ettBf  aro  given  in  Acta  jind  Laws  of  Vermont,  1779 ;  Slade^s 
Sial«  pApera,  pp.  313,  816;  Haira  Hifitorf  of  Eaatom  Vermont,  vol.  li,  p.  679. 
WTwerer  was  piHij  of  anj  rude,  profane,  or  unlawful  conduct  on  the  LordVday^ 
in  worrb  or  action,  by  clJimoroiiB  dlaconrsea,  6h outings  hallooing,  Bcrcaniing,  run. 
ain  'ncing*  jumping,  was  to  be  fined  forty  fihUlings,  and  whipped  upon 

Xikt'  I  1^,  not  to  exceed  ten  stHpea. 

*  ti)  uiiiiiy  \mfU  of  Kbw  England  it  mnet  bo  owned  the  condition  of  tbo  echool 
Mrt^r  hM  improved  but  little  eince  17S4. 
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mer.  The  master  was  generally  a  divinity  student  who  had 
graduated  at  one  of  the  academies,  who  had  scarcely  passed 
out  of  his  teens,  and  who  sought  by  the  scanty  profits  derived 
from  a  winter's  teaching  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  study  at 
Harvard  or  at  Yale.  His  pay  was  small,  yet  he  was  never 
called  upon  to  lay  out  any  portion  of  it  for  his  keep.  K  the  dis- 
trict were  populous  and  wealthy  a  little  sum  was  annually  set 
apart  for  his  board,  and  he  was  placed  with  the  farmer  who 
would,  for  that  amount,  board  and  lodge  him  the  longest  time. 
But  this  W2S  a  far  too  expensive  method  for  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  the  master  was,  therefore,  expected  to  live  with 
the  parents  of  his  pupils,  regulating  the  length  of  his  stay  by 
the  number  of  the  boys  in  tlie  family  attending  his  schooL 
Thus  it  happened  that  in  th©  course  of  his  teaching  he  bo- 
came  an  inmate  of  all  the  houses  of  tlie  district,  and  was  not 
seldom  forced  to  walk  five  miles,  in  the  worst  of  weather  over 
the  worst  of  roadd,  to  his  schooL  ;Tet,  mendicant  though  he 
was,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was  not 
always  a  welcome  guest  He  slept  in  the  best  room,  sat  in 
the  warmest  nook  by  the  Are,  and  had  the  best  food  set  before 
him  at  the  table.  In  the  fong  winter  evenings  he  helped  the 
boys  with  their  lessons,  held  yarn  for  the  daughtei-s,  or  es- 
corted them  to  spinning  matchos  and  quUtings.  In  return  for 
his  miserable  pittance  and  liis  board  the  yoimg  student  taught 
what  would  now  be  considered  as  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation. His  daily  labors  wera  confined  to  teaching  his  schol- 
ars to  read  with  a  moderate  degree  of  fluency,  to  write  legibly, 
to  spell  >vith  some  regard  for  the  rules  of  orthography,  and  to 
know  as  much  of  arithmetic  as  would  enable  them  to  calcu* 
late  the  interest  on  a  debt,  to  keep  the  family  accoimta,  and  to 
make  change  in  a  shop. 

Kor  M'as  making  change  a  simple  matter*  We  who  are 
accustomed  to  but  one  unit  of  value  and  purchase  with  dol- 
lars and  cents  can  form  but  -a  faint  conception  of  tbe  difH- 
cidtles  which  beset  our  aneci^tors  in  tli«^ir  money  payments. 
The  Constitution  had  not  yet  been  framed.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  supreme  authority,  and  no  national  currency  based 
upon  a  universally  recognize<I  unit.  In  every  State  there 
were  at  least  two  units  of  value ;  the  State  pound  and  the 
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Spanieh  milled  dollar,  which  had  been  adopted  by  Congress  in 
the  early  yeai-s  of  the  revohition.  But  the  values  of  these  stand- 
ards were  by  no  meiins  common  ones.  The  pound  in  Georgia 
contained  fifteen  hundred  and  f orty-eeven  silver  grainB ;  in  Vir- 
ginia it  fell  to  twelve  hundi'ed  and  eighty-nine  grains,  which 
was  also  recognised  as  the  pound  in  Maussachusett^i,  Rhode 
Idand,  Conneeticut,  and  New  Hampshire*  In  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  it  fell  to  ten  hundred 
and  thirty-one  and  a  quarter  grains,  while  in  New  York  and 
North  Carolina  it  reached  the  minimum  of  nine  hundred  and 
rixty^six.  The  pound  being  divided  into  shxllings,  and  the 
shillings  into  pence,  made  tlie  value  of  the  penny  far  from 
equal  in  the  different  States,  These  local  or  State  pounds  had 
no  existence  off  the  books  of  the  merchants,  nor  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  people*  They  were  used  in  keephig  accounts 
and  expressing  debts ;  but  when  the  debts  were  to  be  settled 
the  pounds  were  translated  into  Johannes,  doubloons,  moidores, 
dollars,  or  some  other  coin,  and  in  such  coin  paid.  Chief  of 
the  silver  pieces  was  the  Spanish  milled  dollar,  then  in  gen- 
eral circulation,  and  divided  into  a  half,  a  quarter,  an  eighth^ 
and  a  sixteenth,  each  represented  %j  a  silver  coin,  and  each 
containing  more  or  less  shilliugs  or  pence  according  to  the 
section  of  the  country  into  which  it  was  taien*  Thus,  in 
New  England  and  Virginia,  six  shillings,  or  seventy-two  pence, 
rere  aecounted  a  dollar.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland,  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  made  a  dol- 
lar; in  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  eight  sliillings,  or 
uinety-fiix  pence ;  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  four  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence.  The  school-boy,  therefore,  was  ex- 
pected to  o«>nvert,  with  some  readiness,  the  local  pounds  and 
ibiUing:f>  of  his  State  into  dollars  and  joes,  and  to  know  the 
roles  for  turning  York  money  into  Pennsylvania  money,  and 
be  able  to  tell  how  many  shillings  and  pence  a  pistole  con- 
taiDod  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 

As  to  geography,  such  books  and  maps  as  could  then 
b5  procured  were  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  convey  much 
kmmledge  to  a  lad  of  an  inquiring  mind.  Monteith,  and 
Obieyf  and  Guyot  had  not  yet  appeared*  That  splendid 
aoriua  of  echool-books  which  now  stands  unrivalled  had  but 
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just  found  a  begiiming  in  tlic  BpeUing-book  of  Noah  Web* 

With  the  district  school  the  education  of  half  the  ladfl  in 
the  country  ended.  A  few,  however,  more  fortunate,  passed 
thence  to  a  seiuinary  kept  by  some  minister,  or  to  one  of  the 
famons  -academies  which  were  regarded  as  the  feeders  of 
Harvard  and  of  Yale.  But  those  were  still  days  of  Puritan 
austerity,  and  the  boy  w^ho  quitted  his  home  for  school  left  bo- 
hind  him,  too  often,  peae«  and  happiness.  Little  Paul  at  the 
Blimbera,  Smike  at  DotheboyB  Hall,  did  not  have  a  much 
harder  fate.  Lideed,  the  pedagogue  who,  in  our  day,  should 
Bubject  his  pupils  to  the  rigid  dij^cipline,  to  the  hard  fare,  to 
the  sermons,  the  pniyers,  and  the  flogging  wliich  then  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  6cho<jl-boy,  would  be  held  up  l>y  the  presa  to 
universal  execration,  and  might  count  himself  fortunate  if  he 
escaped  without  a  prosecution  by  a  Bocicty  for  the  preven* 
tion  of  cruelty  to  children.  Mast-el's  knew  no  way  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  but  by  the  rod.  To  sit  eight  hours  a  day  on 
the  hardest  of  benches  poring  over  Cheever's  Accidence; 
to  puzzle  over  long  words  in  Dilwoilb's  speller ;  to  commit 
to  memory  pages  of  words  in  Webster's  American  Insti- 
tute ;  to  read  long  chapters  in  ilie  Bible ;  to  learn  by  heart 
Dr,  Watts's  hymns  for  children ;  to  be  drilled  in  the  Assem- 
bly Catechism ;  to  go  to  l>ed  at  sundown,  to  get  up  at  sunrise^ 
and  to  live  on  bnjwn  bi-ead  imd  pork,  porridge  and  beans, 
made  up,  with  morning  and  evening  prayer,  the  every<lay 
life  of  the  latls  at  nuiBt  of  the  academies  and  schools  of  New 
England,  Wlien  Sunday,  or,  as  the  bo}*8  would  say,  the  Sab- 
bath, came  round,  they  found  it  anything  but  a  day  of  i-est. 
There  were  long  prayers  in  the  morning  by  the  master,  there 
were  commcntiiries  on  some  scriptnro  text  to  be  got  by  rote 
before  meeting,  to  which,  diseased  in  their  best,  they  marched 
off  with  ink-pot  and  paper  to  take  dowm  the  heads  of  the 
ftermon,  and  give  what  account  of  it  they  c^mUl  at  evening 
prayers.  Between  moniing  juid  aftcnuxui  meetinji^  they  weru 
indulged  with  a  cold  dinner. 

The  svstem  of  instruction  was  erode  in  tlie  extreme,     ib^ 


•  Wolj^t*r  ptiblished  hi*  AM»«?ficAii  SpelUng^Uook  or  iTmi  Part  of  A  Orifflc 
^dcal  Insitttute  of  Lho  Eugluib  Langungc,  in  1781. 
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appliances  of  the  modem  teacher  were  wholly  wanting.  The 
maps  aud  charts,  the  globes  and  models  that  enable  the  eye  to 
make  clear  to  the  mind  what  might  otheruisa  be  confused, 
found  no  place  in  the  school-room.  To  explain  away  the 
difficulties  of  the  task,  to  elncidate  the  obscmities  of  pedants, 
to  make  smooth  the  rough  path  of  knowledge,  formed  no  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  master,  IBs  business  %vaB  to  stand,  rod  in 
hand,  while  his  pupils  pondei*ed  hopelessly  over  lessons  which 
ten  words  would  have  sufficed  to  make  clear.  Thus,  Tnim- 
httll,  the  ai*tist,  spent  three  weeks  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
solve  an  example  in  long  tlivision*  Josiah  Quincy  went  over 
his  Accidence  "  twenty  times."  * 

From  the  academy  the  lad  passed  to  Harvard  or  to  Tale, 
Were  it  not  for  the  old  buildings  which  still  remain,  snr- 
romidcd  by  the  splendid  memorials  of  later  days,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  recognize  in  the  gi*eat  university  of  our  time 
any  trace  of  the  humble  college  which  boasted  of  Adams,  and 
whose  students  turned  out  in  full  force  to  welcome  Lafayette. 
The  faculty  then  would  be  outnumbei-ed  by  the  instructors  in 
a  single  department  now.  Subjects  of  which  Dr.  Willai'd 
knew  nuthmg  are  at  present  taught  by  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  time,  and  illustrated  by  museums  filled  with  col- 
lections  far  exceeding  in  value  all  the  property  the  college  then 
poflseased.  So  little  was  understood  of  palaeontologj"  that  the 
boned  of  a  mastodon  dug  up  at  Claverack,  on  the  Iludson, 
seventy-two  years  before,  were  still  believed  to  be  those  of  a 
gtant.  So  little  was  known  of  geology  that  the  drift  and 
en  *  '  vldci*s  of  the  Glacial  Age  were  cited  in  the  sermons 
of  '  as  evidence  of  the  flood  so  conclusive  as  to  silence 

ail  doubters.  Of  political  economy  notliing  was  heard.  The 
fiai  w  liich  wntnesficd  the  publication  of  the  Dcclanition 

of  -  f  I  deuce  had,  indeed,  also  witnessed  tlie  publication 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  But  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether,  in  1784,  there  could  he  found  from  Boston  to  Savan- 
na <Hia  himdred  copies  of  the  hook. 

The  four  years  of  residence  at  college  were  spent  in  the 

*  For  ma  account  of  echooUife,  aee  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  pp.  24,  25 ;  Pcr- 
loe-  of  J.  T.  Cuckinghain,  toI  i,  pp.  17-19j  Lifeof  J.  K.  Paulding; 
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acquisition  of  Latin  and  Greelc,  a  smattering  of  mathematics, 
enough  of  logic  to  distinguish  biu-bara  from  celarentj  enougli 
of  rhetoric  to  know  climax  from  metonymy,  and  as  much  of 
metaphysics  as  would  enable  one  to  talk  learnedly  about  a  sub- 
ject he  did  not  understand.  The  students  lodged  in  the  dor- 
mit«>ries  and  ate  at  the  commons.  The  food  then  partaken  of 
with  thankfulness  would  now  be  looked  upon  as  prison  fare.  At 
breakfast,  which  was  served  at  sunrise  in  summer  and  at  day- 
break in  winter,  there  were  doled  out  to  each  student  a  email 
can  of  unsettled  coffee,  a  size  of  biscuit,  and  a  size  of  butter 
weighing  generally  about  an  oimce.  Dinner  was  the  staple 
meal,  and  at  this  each  student  was  regaled  with  a  pound  of  meat. 
Two  daj^  tQ  the  week,  ^londay  and  Thursday,  the  meat  was 
boiled,  and,  in  college  lauguage,  these  were  known  as  boiling 
days.  On  the  five  remaining  days  the  meat  was  roasted,  and 
to  them  the  nickname  of  roasting  days  was  fastened.  With 
the  flesh  went  always  t\^'0  potatoes.  When  boiling  days  came 
round,  pudding  and  cabbage,  wild  peas  and  dandelions  were 
added.  The  only  delicacy  to  which  no  stint  was  applied  was 
the  cider,  a  berenige  then  fast  eupphmting  the  small  beer  of 
the  colonial  days.  This  was  brought  to  the  me^  in  pewter 
cans  which  were  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and,  when 
emptied,  were  again  replenished.  For  supper  ihei-e  was  a 
bowl  of  n)ilk  and  a  size  of  bread.  The  himgry  Oliver  who 
wished  for  more  was  forced  to  order,  or,  as  the  phrase  went, 
"  size  it,"  from  the  kitchen."*^ 

Rude  iis  was  the  school  system  of  New  England,  it  waa 
incomparably  better  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  section 
of  tl»e  country.  In  Tfew  Turk  and  Pennsylvania  a  school- 
house  was  never  seen  outside  of  a  village  or  a  towm  In 
other  places,  cliildrcn  attending  school  walked  for  miles 
through  regions  iuf^ted  with  wolves  and  bears.t    lu  the 

^  X  deieriptloti  of  ooUegc  Ufc  at  HomLrd  at  thU  time  in  giren  iti  tlie  norrard 
Book,  vol  IL  Bee,  alfto,  llair*  Coll  Wonb  and  Customs,  ed.  1866,  pp.  115-117; 
New  Englukd  Hog.,  lU,  p,  239 «  WUlarti^A  Mcinorica  of  YouOi  and  Mooliood^  vol^ 

ii,pp.  ni2, 103. 

t  "  1  w»A  compt?lk»d  to  wnllt  three  mllea  through  a  deep  aii4  tanked  fowtt, 
infit«ted  witli  wtihci,  wlliloato,  »iiakca,  aitd  other  animals.**  Autotiiogniphy  of 
(lias.  Catdwrlt,  p.  OL  8ce,  also,  for  scarcity  of  odioots  In  Virginia,  Life  of 
ArehlbaU  Alcumdcr,  pp.  U,  12. 
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Bonthem  States  education  was  almost  wholly  neglected,  but 
nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as  in  South  Camliua,  In  that 
colon  J,  prior  to  1730,  no  such  thing  as  a  grammar-school 
existed.  Between  1731  and  1776  there  were  five.  Daring 
tlie  revolution  there  were  none.*  Indeed,  if  the  Dumber  of 
newspapers  printed  in  any  community  may  be  taken  as  a 
gauge  of  the  education  of  the  people,  the  condition  of  the 
southern  States  as  compared  ^\ith  the  eastern  and  middle  was 
mofit  deplorable.  In  1775,  there  were,  in  the  entire  country, 
thirty-^even  papers  in  circulation.  Fourteen  of  theiu  were  in 
Kow  England,  four  were  in  New  York,  and  nine  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  Virginia  and  North  Cai'olina  there  wem  two  each, 
in  Georgia  one,  in  South  Carolina  three.f  The  same  is  true 
lo4ay.  In  1S70,  the  population  of  Georgia  was,  in  round 
numbers,  twelve  hundi'ed  thousand  souk,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  newf^papera  less  than  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
copies.  The  population  of  Massachusetts  wa^,  at  the  same 
time,  fifteen  hundred  thousand,  but  the  newspaper  circulation 
iras  far  in  excess  of  one  hundi'ed  and  seven  and  a  half  millions 
of  copies.^ 

Not  less  important  than  the  school-master,  in  the  opinion 
of  liis  townsmen,  was  the  doctor.  "With  the  exception  of  the 
minister  and  the  judge,  he  was  the  most  important  person- 
age in  the  district.  Ilia  professional  education  would  now  be 
thotigbt  insufficient  to  admit  him  to  practice ;  for  there  were 
then  but  two  medical  schools  in  the  country,  nor  were  they, 
hy  reason  of  the  expense  and  dangers  of  travelling,  by  any 
means  well  attended.  In  general,  the  medical  education  of  a 
doctor  was  such  as  he  could  pick  up  while  serving  an  appren- 
tioeehip  t-o  some  noted  practitioner  in  Boston  or  New  York, 
dtmng  which  he  combined  the  duties  of  a  student  with  many 
of  the  menial  officas  of  a  servant.  He  ground  the  powders, 
mixed  the  pills,  rode  with  the  doctor  on  his  rounds,  held  the 
La  *  '  ft  the  patient  was  bled,  helped  to  adjust  plasters,  to 
Bey-  is,  and  ran  with  vials  of  medicine  fi*om  one  end  of 

UiD  town  to  the  other.     In  the  moments  snatched  from  duties 


♦  Ramsay'a  History  of  South  Carolina. 

f  lludson^a  History  of  Joumallsm  in  the  U,  S. 

J  Ximh  Uiutcd  States  Census. 
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such  as  these  lie  swept  ont  the  office,  cleaned  the  hottlea  and 
jare,  wired  skeletona,  tended  the  night^bell,  and,  when  a  feast 
was  given,  stood  in  the  hall  to  announce  the  guests.* 

It  was  a  white  day  with  such  a  young  man  when  he  en- 
joyed tlie  rare  good  fortune  of  dissecting  a  half-putrid  arm^ 
or  examining  a  human  heart  and  lungs.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  anatomical  subjects^f  that  even  at 
the  medical  school  which  had  just  been  started  at  Harvard 
College,  a  single  body  was  made  to  do  duty  for  a  whole  year's 
course  of  Iectures4  It  was  only  by  filching  from  grave-yarda' 
or  begging  the  dead  bodies  of  criminala  from  the  Governor 
that  subjects  could  be  obtained.^ 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  doctor^s  knowledge  was  de- 
rived from  personal  experience  rather  than  from  boolcs,  and] 
the  amount  so  obtained  bore  a  direct  relation  to  the  sharpne 
of  hid  powers  of  observation  and  the  strength  of  his  memory/ 
If  he  were  gifted  with  a  keen  observation,  a  logicAl  mind,  and 
a  retentive  memory,  such  a  system  of  cdnmtlon  was  of  the  nt^ 
mo^t  value.  For  in  medicine,  as  in  mechanics,  as  in  engineer- 
ing, as  in  every  science,  in  short,  where  experience  and  prac- 
tical skill  are  of  the  highest  importance,  a  practicid  education 
is  most  essential.  The  surgeon  who  has  studied  anatomy 
from  a  book  without  ever  lumng  dissected  a  human  body,  the 
physician  who  Icarus  the  names  and  symptoms  of  diseases  from 
a  work  on  pathology,  and  the  remedies  from  the  materia 
medicii,  without  ever  having  seen  the  maladies  in  active 
operation  and  the  remedies  actuidly  applied,  is  in  a  fair  way 

•  life  of  Dr,  John  Warrea,  p.  314, 

f  On  Ibe  UHlicuUy  of  procuring  mibjecii  for  dtdwjclion,  Bee  Life  of  Dr.  Joho 
WArrca,  pp.  &2S-23U  Somctimca  studentit  were  permitted  to  riew  tha  h*^'w» 
of  men  onii  womoo  who  had  died  of  oa  extraordlQAr;  difleue.  Life  of  Dr. 
John  Wiinxru*  p,  122(1, 

f  narrjM^I  Book;  vol.  I  pp.  210,  2lt.     Hie  ^hool  WM  ttftrtcd  In  17fl3. 

■  A  rrry  Innocent  cxpojunj  of  t  limb  Irom  t  window  of  %  boNipitAt  la  New 
^  10  Holiday  in  April,  ITSS,  to  a  most  aoHoijh  riot,  in  which  John  J»>% 

i'  'i<?n^  ftatl  h  mimht^.r  of  promtiicnl  HtizonA,  were  hurt.     The  ^Smj  h^ft 

mtn**  down  to  u*  nndcr  the  nitme  of  Thf*  Doctora'  Mob*    Th«  comttutn  prqcttct 
m%3  to  rob  the  grircs  of  ncgroe*  »nJ  stmngcrt,  but  on  thi«  ocrsi*^jon  iho  bodk*! 
of  "  re'pcctnblo  ptrMma  Kad  b^en  r«noTcd.**    R*^  N\iw  Yurk  Packet*  April  t%i 
iin^;  FcnmyU^m  Gtiotic,  April  sa,  1T8S;  LLfo  of  John  Jay;  Life  of  BikroQi 
Steuben, 
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to  kill  far  more  patients  than  he  will  ever  cure.  But  the 
Taliie  of  knowledge  obtainablQ  from  books  alone  is  on  that 
account  not  tlie  less  useful,  and  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised. The  student  who  has  i-oad  mueh  in  liIs  profession  is 
in  pos^^'sion  of  the  results  of  many  centuries  of  experience 
derived  from  the  labors  of  many  thousands  of  men.  He  18 
gaved  from  innumerable  blunders.  He  is  enabled  to  begin 
Ms  lareer  with  a  knowledge  of  things  whieh,  if  left  to  his 
own  exi>erience  to  lind  out,  would  cost  him  years  of  patient 
waiting  and  careful  obsei-vation.  The  ailvantuges  of  euch  a 
system  of  study  were,  however,  but  sparingly  enjoyed  by  the 
medical  students  of  the  last  century  when  but  few  physicians 
boiisted  a  medical  libmry  of  fifty  volumes.* 

Hifl  apprenticefihip  ended,  the  half-educated  lad  returned  to 
luB  mitive  town  to  assume  the  practice  and  to  foUow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father.  Them  as  years  went  by  he  grew  in 
popularity  and  wealth.  His  genial  face,  his  engaging  manners, 
his  hearty  laugh,  the  twinkle  mth  which  he  inquii*ed  of  the 
blacksmith  when  the  next  boy  was  expected,  the  sincerity  with 
wliich  he  asked  after  the  health  of  the  carpenter's  daughter,  the 
interest  be  took  in  the  family  of  the  poorest  laborer,  the  good- 
nature with  which  lie  stopped  to  chat  with  the  farm-hands  about 
the  prospect  of  the  corn-crop  and  the  tuniip-crop,  made  him 
the  favorite  of  the  county  for  miles  aroimd.  When  he  rode 
out  he  knew  the  names  and  personal  history  of  the  occupants 
of  every  liouse  he  passed.  The  faiiners'  lads  pulled  off  their 
hats,  and  the  girls  dropped  courtesies  to  him.  Sunsliine  and 
fair  •  ^'udit  and  darkness,  were  alike  to  him.  He  would 
fiki  iileson  the  darkest  night,  over  the  worst  of  roads, 

In  a  pelting  storm,  to  admioister  a  dose  of  calomel  to  an  old 
woman,  or  to  attend  a  child  in  a  fit.  He  was  present  at  every 
birth;  he  attended  every  burial ;  he  sat  with  the  minister  at 
eirery  death-bed^  and  put  his  name  with  the  lawyer  to  every 
will 

But  a  few  of  the  simplest  drugs  were  then  to  be  f oimd 

•  Dr.  HubbRfd,  first  president  of  the  Now  Ilaren  Cotmt7  Medical  Society^  or- 
IpmuDed  la  1784,  waa,  perhaps^  the  most  wealthy  practitioner  in  the  county.  Yct^ 
wbai  he  died,  hU  hooks  were  valiiied  at  f  82.  See  Papera  of  the  New  Haven 
CoUmj  Oiritofical  Swcieiy,  toL  li,  pp.  8dO-26a, 
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stowed  away  on  the  shelves  of  the  village  store,  among  heaps 
of  shoes,  Rohan  hats,  balls  of  twine,  packages  of  seed,  and 
flitches  of  bacon.  The  physician  was,  therefore,  compelled  to 
combine  the  duties  both  of  the  doctor  and  the  apothecary* 
He  pounded  his  own  drugs,  made  his  own  tinctures,  prepared 
his  own  infusions,  and  put  np  his  own  prescriptions.  His 
saddle-bag  was  the  only  drug-store  within  forty  miles,  and 
there,  be&ide  his  horn  balances  and  his  china  mortar,  were 
medicines  now  gone  quite  out  of  fashion,  or  at  most  but  rarely 
used,  Homcfiopathy,  w^ith  its  tasteless  mixtures  and  diminu- 
tive doses,  was  imknown,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
more  medicine  was  then  tiikeii  every  year  l»y  the  well  than  is 
now  taken  in  tlie  same  space  of  time  by  the  sick.  Each 
spring  the  blood  must  be  purified,  the  bowels  must  be  purged, 
the  kidneys  must  be  excited,  the  bile  must  be  moved,  and 
large  doses  of  senna  and  manna,  and  loatlisome  concoctions  of 
riiubarb  and  molajssee,  were  taken  daily.  In  a  thousand  ways 
the  practice  of  medicine  has  changed  since  that  day,  and 
changed  for  the  better.  Kerne  dies  now  in  the  medicine-box 
of  every  farmer  were  then  utterly  unknown.  Water  was  de- 
nied the  patient  tormented  M^ith  fever,  and  in  its  stead  he  was 
given  email  quantities  of  clam-juice.  Mercurial  compounds 
wei^  taken  till  the  lips  turned  blue  and  the  gums  fell  away 
from  the  teeth.  The  damsel  who  fainted  was  bled  pro* 
fusely.  Cupping  and  leeching  were  fi'eely  prescribed.  The 
alkaloid  quiuia  was  unknown  till  1820.  The  only  cure 
for  malarial  diseases  was  powdered  cinchona  bark;  but  the 
amount  required  to  restore  the  patient  was  so  great,  and  the 
supply  so  small,  that  the  remcMjy  was  all  but  useless.  Vacci^ 
nation  was  not  made  known  by  Jenner  till  1798,  Inocnlation 
Wits  still  hehl  by  many  to  be  attended  by  divine  punifilmient, 
iSrnall-pnjt  was  almost  as  prevalent  as  pneumonia  now  is.  The 
discovery  of  anffistheaia  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  clUoro* 
form  was  not  given  to  the  world  by  Morton  till  184r>.  Kot 
one  of  the  many  renieilies  which  assuage  pain,  which  destroy 
diseasei  which  hold  in  check  the  most  loathsome  maladies  and 
the  most  violent  epidemics,  was  in  use.  Every  few  yeare  dur- 
ing the  dog-days  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  more  violence 
in  the  nurthem  cities  than  it  has  ever  done  in  this  generatioD 
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in  the  cities  of  the  far  South.  Wliole  streets  were  depopulated, 
Everj*  night  the  dead-cart  shot  its  scores  of  corpses  into  the 
pits  of  the  Potters'  Field,  Better  siii*gery  is  now  generously 
given  to  every  laborer  injured  by  tlie  fall  of  a  scafEold  than 
could  then  have  been  purchased  at  any  price. 

Iligh  as  the  doctors  stood  in  the  good  graces  of  tlieir  fel- 
low-men, the  ministers  formed  a  yet  more  respected  cJass  of 
New  England  society.  In  no  other  section  of  the  country 
ha<l  religion  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Kowhere  else  were  men  so  timly  devout,  and  the  minister 
held  in  such  high  esteem.  It  had,  indeed,  from  the  days  of 
the  founders  of  the  colony  been  the  fashion  among  Xew  Eng- 
landers  to  look  to  the  pastor  with  a  profound  reverence,  not 
muningled  vrith  awe,  He  was  not  to  them  as  other  men 
were.  He  was  the  just  man  made  perfect;  the  oracle  of 
divine  'v\ill ;  the  sm*e  guide  to  truth.  The  heedless  one  who 
absented  himself  from  the  preaching  on  a  Sabbath  was  hunted 
up  by  the  ti thing-man^  was  admonished  severely,  and,  if  he 
gtill  jieraisted  in  his  evil  ways,  waa  fined,  exposed  in  the 
stocks,  or  imprisoned  in  the  cage.  To  sit  patiently  on  the 
rough  board  seats  while  the  pre^icher  turned  the  hour-glass 
for  the  third  time,  and,  with  his  voice  husky  from  shouting, 
And  the  sweat  pouring  in  streams  down  his  face,  went  on  for 
fui  hour  more,  was  a  delectable  privilege.  In  such  a  com- 
munity the  authority  of  the  reverend  man  was  almost  su- 
preme. To  speak  disrespectfully  concerning  him,  to  jeer  at 
Us  sermons,  or  t4>  laugh  at  his  odd  ways,  was  sure  to  bring 
down  on  the  offender  a  heavy  fine.  His  advice  was  often 
fioug^ht  on  matters  of  state,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  give,  uu- 
fl&kedt  his  opinion  on  what  he  considered  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
tbe  high  functionaries  of  the  province.  In  tlie  years  imme- 
didtt^ly  preee'liJig  the  war  the  power  of  the  minister  in  mat- 
terH  of  government  and  politics,  had  been  greatly  impaired 
by  ' '  '  <^  of  that  class  of  laymen  in  tlie  foremost  rank  of 
wl.  d  Otis  and  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams.     Yet 

Ml  spiritual  influence  was  as  great  as  ever.  He  was  still  a 
member  of  the  most  learned  and  respected  cla^  in  a  com- 
munity by  no  means  ignorant.  He  was  a  divine,  and  camo 
of  a  fiimily  of  divines.     Not  a  few  of  the  preachere  who 
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Witnessed  the  reYolntion  could  trace  descent  through  an  un* 
broken  line  of  ministers,  stretching  back  from  son  to  father 
for  three  generations,  to  some  canting,  psalm-singing  Puritan 
who  bore  arms  with  distinction  on  the  great  day  at  Nasehy, 
or  had  prayed  at  the  head  of  Oliver^s  troops,  and  had,  at  the 
restoration,  when  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Protector  were  turn- 
ing their  swords  into  reaping-hooks  and  their  pikes  into  prim- 
ing-knives, come  over  to  New  England  to  seek  that  Uberty  of 
worship  not  to  be  found  at  home.  Such  a  man  had  usually 
received  a  learned  education  at  Harvard  or  at  Yale,  and 
would,  in  thesG  days,  be  thought  a  scholar  of  high  attain- 
ments.  Of  the  men  who  Sunday  after  Sunday  preached  to 
the  farmers  and  hlacksmitbs  of  the  petty  villages,  one  had 
explored  the  treasures  of  Hebrew  literature,  another  was  an 
authority  on  mattei-s  of  Greek  grammar,  while  a  thiid  added 
to  his  classical  acquirenients  a  knowledge  of  metaphysica 
and  philosophy.  His  narrow-mindedness  and  Bectarianisra^ 
his  ]H  s  to  see  in  the  commonest  events  of  daily  life 

mani;  i^   of  Divine   wrath,   his   absurd   pedantry,   hLa 

fondness  for  scra|>a  of  Latin,  may  well  seem  laughable.  Yet, 
b'  '         -,  the  viewE  he  held  and  the  doctrines  ha 

pi  „  ly  bia  great-grandfather  have  been  despised 

06  latitudinarian.  Compared  with  Cotton  or  Hooker,  a 
New  England  minister  of  1784  liad  indeed  made  viu^t  stridea 
toward  toleration.  He  was  a  very  diffei'ent  man  from  tha 
fanatics  who  burned  Catholics  at  the  stake,  who  drove  out  the 
Quakers^  who  sent  Roger  Williams  to  find  an  asylum  among 
the  Indians  of  Rbode  Island,  and  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
Twitches  of  Salem  and  Andover.  In  tbe  general  advance  of 
society  from  ignorance  toward  loiowledge,  the  whole  line  wa« 
going  forward.  The  tail  was  constantly  coming  up  to  where 
the  head  had  been*  Errors  beaten  down  by  the  front  rank 
were  in  turn  tnmipled  on  by  tho«e  that  followed^  and  truthi, 
ace  dimly  discernible  only  to  tlie  far-sigbted  men  who 
marched  foremost  in  the  van,  were  becoming  ]>lauily  visible 
to  the  niost  short-sighted  bigots  who  dragged  along  far  in  the 
rear.  Yet  the  distance  betwr  'V  '  1  the  tail  waa  as 
great  aii  ever,  and  the  New  1  r  seems  liberat 

only  by  contrast  with  men  of  an  eaiUer  time.    Long  after 
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Jefferson  had  seaured  complete  religious  toleration  among  the 
EpiBCopaliaus  of  Virginia,  the  Massachusetts  divines  were  still 
denouncing  that  sect,  were  still  cautioning  their  flocks  never  to 

k  suffer  the  wiclced  heresy  to  take  root  in  the  commonwealth,* 
and  heard,  with  uplifted  hands,  that  a  parcel  of  nonjnring 
Bishops  at  Aberdeen  had  ordained  a  Bishop  for  Connectieut.t 
Such  doctrine,  however,  was  confined  to  the  sermons  which 
he  preached  on  Sabbaths,  and  to  the  papers  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  press.  In  the  election  eermon  which  he 
delivered  on  the  return  of  everj  election-day,  he  taught  a 
Tery  different  lesson,  exerted  his  eloquence  to  set  forth  the 
equality  of  all  men  and  the  beanties  of  a  pui'e  democracy, 
and  taxed  his  learning  to  defend  his  politics  with  passages 
from  scripture  and  quotations  from  the  wiiters  of  Greece, 

Hatred  of  Kings  and  Princes  had,  indeed,  always  been  a 
marked  characteristic  of  his  sect,  and  in  the  pre-revolutionary 
days  he  was  among  the  most  eager  in  the  patriot  cause.     It 

.  cannot  be  denied  that  thia  show  of  patriotism  was,  in  most 
cases^  the  result  of  personal  interest  rather  than  of  a  deeply 
rooted  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  oppression 
of  England.  If  there  was  one  sect  of  Christians  which  he 
detested  above  another,  that  sect  was  the  Episcopalian.  He 
firmly  believed  that  the  stupid  King,  who  cared  as  little  for  the 
Church  of  Eno;land  as  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  fully 
determined  to  make  Episcopacy  the  established  religion  of  the 
eolonies*  He  was  sure  that  His  Majesty  had  even  matm-ed 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Chm^ch^  and  that,  before 
many  m<^ntbB  Iiad  gone  by,  laws  as  c^dioue  as  the  Conventicle 
Act  and  the  Five-Mile  Act  would  be  in  full  operation ;  that 
hundreds  of  dissenting  divines  would  be  ejected  from  their 

"^ ^    ^   ^^ripped  of  their  livings,  and  sent  to  starve  among 

on  the  frontier4     T^hile,  therefore,  the  rectors 

^  A  minn  (I{tca9s1<m  oti  tbo  propriety  of  admitting  bishops  Into  MussjLchuselta 
wm  carried  on  In  one  of  the  BoBtou  papers  earlj  in  1785.  BastoQ  GazettCi  Jau- 
Q1S7  »,  10,  17,  1785. 

f  WHen  the  ncwg  cftme  of  tho  ordination,  which  took  pkce  November  14, 
l?ltl*  the  fjtttftifi  oit*lfiiioe{l ;  **Two  W<mdt»r9  of  the  World — &  stomp  act  in  Bos- 
Ion  ttifl  D  Bishop  in  Connect iait,"    Boston  Guzette,  May  30,  1786. 

J  Fc«r  of  111©  Church  of  Englnnd  '*  contributed  88  much  as  any  other  cauaei** 
iftjf  ^bo  Jldamfl,  **  io  arou.^c  the  attentioni  not  onlj  of  the  inqmring,  mind,  but 
VOL.  I. — 4 
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of  Virginia  and  the  CaroHnas  were  ranging  thetnselres  on  the 
Tory  side,  the  ministers  of  the  eastern  colonies  were  all  active 
on  the  side  of  the  Whigs. 

When  at  last  the  indei:>endence  the  minister  bo  much 
wished  was  achieved,  he  found  himself,  with  all  his  neighbors, 
in  the  depths  of  poverty.  His  stipend,  which  had  once  been 
paid  with  punctuality  to  the  last  pistareen,  was  now  delayed 
till  long  after  the  day  of  payment,  and  often  consisted  of  bar- 
rels of  tmTiips,  bushels  of  com,  sacks  of  beans,  and  flitches  of 
bacon.*  Patches  appeared  on  his  homespun  suit,  a^d,  in 
extreme  need,  he  betook  himself  in  his  moments  of  lehv 
to  teaching  school.  His  home  was  turned  into  a  seminary  for^ 
a  half  dozen  boys,  whom  he  undertook,  for  a  miserable  pit- 
tance, to  board,  lodge,  and  fit  for  college.  Yet  his  dignity 
and  self-complacency  were  never  for  a  moment  laid  aside. 
He  had  gro^vn  up  among  his  flock*  He  had  sneceeded  his 
father  in  the  pastorship  of  the  Httle  white  meeting-house^  and 
he  never  left  his  charge  till  he  was  carried  out  to  be  laid 
away  in  the  sliaiJe  of  tlie  elm  and  chestnut  trees  in  the  bury* 
ing-ground  beside  the  chui'ch.  His  sermon  waa  the  one  event 
of  the  week.  There  were  no  concerts,  no  plays,  no  lectures, 
none  of  the  amusements  which,  in  tlie  gi'cat  towns  like  Bos- 
ton, drew  away  the  thoughts  of  men  from  religion.  On  a 
Sabbath  the  whole  village  turned  out  in  force  witli  note-book 
and  pencil  to  take  down  the  text  and  so  much  of  the 
cussion  as  tbey  could,  and,  when  the  services  were  ove 

of  the  oomtnon  people*  aod  urige  tbem  to  dote  thinking  on  the  oonBtitiitloii&I  au* 
thoritrof  parliament  over  the  coIooIgs.**     Work*  of  Joluj  Adams,  ?oI.  i,  p.  188 
*^  The  otitabU^bmiiDt  of  »  Proi*»«i«iil  cpbcopfitc  in  America  {a  very  zealously  < 
tended  Cor,  ^  .  .  and  w«  desire  yon  wouhl  ^rc»uou«ty  oppose  it,"  was  the  inati 
tlon   g^iren    bf  th«^  l^Uaiaohiisettti   A^M'tnbly  to   iu  ogeut  in  London  in  1T<S8.^ 
Thewnpson,  Church  ami  State  in  tho  United  States,  pp,  42,  48. 

•  The  itfiliM'y  of  n  mumUrr  a  century  ago  wa«,  unlcfs  he  preached  In  ft  great 
town*  but  a  pitLincc;  was  ncrcr  the  lame  two  years  in  Kuc&^^fsion,  and  wax  mrety 
paid  in  money.  Few  prcucben  stocxl  iiig!t»/r  ihati  J<»M»ph  nttckmlhstor.  Yet  *'  hU 
•cttlemtmt  woji  upon  ih<»  vnlue  of  wheat  ami  Indian  com^  and  iraHed  e«lrcm<dy  hi 
diffcront  year? ;  but  nftT»*r  did  tlie  b mounts  I  think^  exceed  idx  or  icw 
dolUra.'*  Memoir  of  Joseph  Buckmlnftterf  D.  D,,  p.  ^9.  In  mtrnt  fatu 
the  pn'acbfT  xrm  allowed  "£130  wltb  gU^ltt^  Irinilo  and  pareonage^  and  tht  do 
tion  from  etnineor* ; "  Uiat  U,  the  money  laid  op*iti  the  plaU.',  widrh  in  th 
r  timci  was  plocod  lo  iocoe  ognipicuoai  p#rt  of  the  mectlog-houae.  Ha 
f  Biackamiter,  p*  89. 
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drew  up  along  the  ai^e  to  let  the  great  man  and  his  familj 
pass  out  first. 

Xur  were  his  discourses  altogetlier  undeserving  sucli  marks 
of  distinction.  The  theology  of  Kew  England  was  strongly 
tinged  with  philosophy,  and  every  Sabbath  there  went  forth 
from  half  the  pulpits  of  the  ea^torn  States  elaborate  discussions 
of  the  most  obscure  points  of  the  most  obscure  of  all  sciences* 
Kot  a  few  of  the  Bernions  which  have  come  down  to  our  time 

►  are  rigorous  and  logical  arguments  in  beJialf  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  the  presence  of  God  in  conscience.  In  truth,  of 
the  writers  who,  up  to  tlie  peace,  and  for  many  years  after,  put 
forth  treatises^  argumenta^  and  expositions  on  metaphyseal 
themea^  scarcely  one  can  be  named  who  was  not  a  native 
of  New  England,  and  a  pastor  of  a  New  England  church. 
Each  minister,  therefore,  felt  in  duty  bound  to  discuBS  his 
text  in  a  pliiloBophical  way,  and,  however  crude  his  attempt, 

^  the  reaaons  he  advanced,  the  analogies  he  drew,  the  hints  and 
FOggestions  he  threw  out,  furnished  each  week  many  new  top- 
V»  for  an  evening's  talk.     And  such  topics  were  needed,  for 
of  news  the  dearth  was  great.     Almost  every  means  of  col* 
lecting  and  distributing  it  familiar  to  this  generation  was 
naknown   to  our  great-grandfathers.     There   were,   indeed, 
iiBWgpaperB.     Forty*three  liad  come  safely  tlirough  the  long 
WTolutionary  struggle  to  publish  the  joyful  tidings  of  peac^j. 
But,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  were  printed  ki  the  large 
towns,  and   news  wliidi  depended  on  them  for  circulation 
WIS  in  much  danger  of  nover  going  fifty  miles  from  the 
edi^  r. 

_..  ....^itihange  of  ptpers  did  go  on  among  the  printers; 

and  fiome  copies  of  the  "Spy^'  and  the  ^'Colambian  Centi- 

•  nd  **  foond  their  way  to  siibe^eribers  at  New  York,  Bni  the 
pipers  were  not  received  by  the  podtoffiee,  and  it  wa«  only  hj 
rewanling  ^e  post-riders  that  a  place  was  made  for  a  do«m 

lOopiea  in  the  portnunte^ua   containing  the  letters*    Even 

f  then,  on  reaehing  New  Toric,  tbej  were  ahnoet  a  week  old, 

m1  had  tbey  been  carried  on  to  Charieatofi  would  lure 

entered  that  dty  rweoty  daja  after  the  date  of  pnblicalioiu 

Bad  the  time  been  leai  it  would  haire  mattered  little,  for  the 

*  lews  to  be  derired  fitm  thaon  waa  nsnall/  ol  amall  widne^  and 
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likely  to  convey  only  the  most  general  iiiformatioiL  Even 
the  Comiecticiit  "Courant,**  the  Boston  **  Gazette/'  and  the 
Pennsylvania  "  Packet,"  the  three  best,  rarely  had  much  news, 
and  were  badly  printed  with  old-fajshioned  type  on  coarse  paper, 
whichj  nnder  the  inflnence  of  time  and  dust,  has  grown  brown 
and  brittle.  Few  came  ont  oftener  than  tlirice  in  a  week,  or 
nnmbered  more  than  four  small  pages.  The  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  which  the  whole  forty-three  contained  each  week 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  ten  pages  of  ten  daily  isgnee  of 
the  New  York  "Herald."  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  edi- 
torial page  existed.  Its  place  was  given  np  to  long  essays  on 
pohtics  or  morals  by  some  unknown  writer  who  subscribed 
himself  '* Seneca"  or  "Tuily."  The  printer  and  the  editor 
were  generally  one,  and  it  was  ^*  to  the  printer  ■  ■  that  corre- 
spondents addi'eased  their  notes.  It  was  seldom  tltat  he  felt 
himself  called  on  to  do  more  than  make  appeals,  sometimes 
serious,  s*)nietimes  humorous,  to  his  delinquent  subscribers, 
begging  them  to  pay  their  billB,  if  not  in  money,  in  quartei^ 
of  wheat,  in  pounds  of  cheese,  or  the  flesh  of  hogs.*  The  rest 
of  the  paper  was  filled  np  with  advertisements  for  runaway 
slaves  or  stray  horses,  with  scraps  taken  from  odier  papers, 
with  letters  written  from  distant  places  to  friends  of  the  editor, 
a  summary  of  the  news  brought  by  the  last  packet  fi'om  Lisbon 
or  London,  a  proclamation  by  Congress,  a  not^  to  the  editor 
posting  some  enemy  as  a  coward  in  the  most  abusive  and 
scurrilouB  language,  a  long  notice  setting  forth  that  a  new 
assortment  of  calamancoes  and  durants,  colored  tammies,  shal- 
loons, and  rattinels  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  shop  of  a 
leading  merchant,  and,  now  and  then,  a  proposal  for  the 
reprinting  of  an  old  book.  The  columns  devoted  to  such 
advertisements  were  commonly  adorned  with  mde  wood- 
cuts. A  stage-coach,  or  a  pair  of  top-boots,  a  prancing 
horse,  or  a  ship  under  full  sail,  a  house,  a  plough,  or  a  man 
running  away  with  a  bundle  and  a  stick  in  his  hand,  meet 

*  *'  In  order  to  accommodiitc  subscribers,  any  kind  of  grain  will  bt?  takt!>n  in 
pnyment  at  nmrkct  rates.'*  New  Jersey  Gazette^  July  IB,  1783.  This  consid- 
eraiJOD  on  the  part  of  the  editor  wm  not  appreciated,  and  in  a  little  while  the 
Oasette  ceased  to  come  out.  **  Tho&c  who  cannot  pay  caah  or  country  produce, 
it  is  expected  will  hare  »o  objection  to  ackaowl<jdge  their  account*  hy  note*.'* 
New  Jersey  Joumid^  January  10,  1787. 
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the  eye  on  almost  every  page.     Occasionally  odes,  ballads,  and 

bbits  of  poetry^  made  their  appearance  in  the  poet's  comer. 
"Now  and  then  a  paper  of  enterprise  and  spirit  undertook  to 
enlighten  its  readers  and  to  fill  its  columns  by  the  pnbhcation 
in  instalments  of  works  of  considerable  length  and  high  liter- 
ary merit*     Robertson's  '^  History  of  America  '^  was  reprinted 

■in  the  '''Weekly  Advertiser"  of  Boston,*  and  ran  throngh 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  numbers,  A  "  History  of 
the  American  Revolution  "  came  out  in  the  "  Spy,"  *'  Cook's 
Voyages"  were  published  in  the  Pennsylrania  " Packet," f 
while  other  papers  of  lesser  note  found  room  among  essays 
and  lampoons,  epigrams,  anecdotes,  coarse  "bon-mots,"  and 
town  resolutions  to  discourage  extravagance^  for  short  trea- 
tises on  geography  and  morals.  But  everything  which  now 
gives  to  the  daily  pa]>er  its  peculiar  value,  and  pa^eeB  under 
the  general  name  of  news,  was  wantiug.  The  student  of  his- 
tory who  seeks  in  the  Packets  and  Adveii;isera  of  that  day 
for  information  on  matters  which  it  concerns  him  to  know, 
will,  in  all  HkeHhood,  search  long  and  find  but  little.  He 
will  read  much  about  the  sins  of  idleness,  about  the  value  of 
conomy,  about  the  wretchedness  of  the  wicked  woman  whose 
feet  take  hold  on  hell.  But  he  will  meet  with  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  on  many  of  the  moat  exciting  topics  and 
iportant  events  of  the  time.     He  will,  for  instance,  look  in 

CVain  for  any  extensive  infonnation  on  the  abhon^ence  which 
the  people  felt  for  the  Cincinnati,  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Middletown  convention,  on  the  action  against  the  Mayor's 
Court  for  its  decision  in  the  cajse  of  Rutgers  against  *Wad- 
lington ;  he  will  see  scarce  a  word  about  the  formation  of  the 
State  of  Franklin,  or  the  mpture  of  the  Conmiittee  of  the 

^States  whereby  the  country  was  left  witliout  a  government 

for  many  weeks.     The  reason  is  plain,     Wliat  took  place  in 

oeton  or  l^ew  Haven,  what  was  going  on  among  tlie  flat- 

Datmen  on  the  Oliio,  or  among  the  settlers  on  the  Holston ; 

rhat  prospect  there  was  of  a  war  with  the  Shawaneee  and 

Cwightwees,  what  prospect  there  was  of  the  people  of  Vir- 

*  See  alao  Ckiiiiinental  Joam&l  for  1784,  1785, 

f  FennBylvimia  Packets  for  the  closing  months  of  the  jear  1784  and  opeo- 
ing  of  1766. 
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ginia  granting  the  impost,  were  matters  oonceming  whicli  aii 
editor  two  hnndred  miles  away  had  no  direct  means  of  know* 
ing.  To  tall  the  readers  of  the  New  York  Packet  what  they 
already  knew,  that  they  hated  Tories,  and  were  indignant  at 
the  Commutation  Act,  would,  to  him,  have  seemed  absm^  To 
keep  them  posted  as  to  what  was  doing  elsewhere  he  found 
*a  most  difficult  task-  He  had  not  in  every  city  and  town  a 
well-paid  correepondent,  wboee  duty  it  was  to  collect  the 
freshest  bits  of  scandal,  to  interview  the  latest  public  char- 
acter, and  to  send  accounts  of  the  course  of  popular  opinion. 
For  all  this  he  was  indebted  to  a  source  now  rarely,  if  ever, 
used  even  in  a  backwoods  village  or  a  prairie  town.  Any 
gentleman  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  a  letter  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  was  expected  to  display  his  public 
spirit  by  sending  to  the  printer  such  jJortionB  of  it  as  were 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  community.  Scaixie  a  week, 
therefore,  went  by  but  the  Gazettes  contained  many  acrapa  of 
valuable  information  under  such  headings  as,  *' A  Letter  from 
a  Geutleman  at  the  FaUs  of  the  Ohio  to  his  Friend  in  New 
England,'*  "  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  resident  in  Virginia 
to  his  Friend  in  tins  City/'  Sometimes  these  communications 
would  fill  a  column,  and  were  almost  always  well  worth  a  care- 
ful perusaL  ^ 
\t^  In  truth,  the  marvellous  luechanical  inventions  that  have 
compressed  the  whole  world  to  the  limits  of  a  single  town^ 
and  have  made  the  collection  and  distribution  of  newa  so  easy 
and  so  quick,  have  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the  art  of 
writing  letters.  Men  who  were,  a  century  since,  separated  by 
three  hundred  miles,  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  much 
fardier  away,  and  siiw  much  leas  of  each  other,  than  men  who 
in  our  tiiue  are  parted  by  three  thousand  miles.  It  was  no 
nncx^mmon  thing  for  one  who  went  on  business  or  on  pleasure 
from  Charleston  to  Boston  or  TXew  York,  if  he  were  a  prudent 
and  a  cautious  man,  to  consult  the  almanac  bef oit^  *  *  »ut, 
to  make  his  will,  to  give  a  dinner  or  a  supper  to  In  i-  at 
the  tavern,  and  there  bid  them  a  formal  good-by.  Many  in* 
centimes,  *  *  -e,  to  let  "'ig  then  existed  which  the 
railroad,  1 1  i  uboat  an<i  -  _  _ :  l  graph  have  ijuite  destroyed. 
Men  who  were  of  the  same  family,  who  had  gi\)wn  up  in  tho 
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same  village,  who  had  known  each  other  at  school,  or  had  fought 
side  by  side  under  Waahington  or  Gates,  were  constantly  ex- 
changing epistles  or  notes.  The  number  who,  at  present,  have 
the  disposition  and  the  time  for  a  like  correspondence  is  very 
small  indeed ;  nor  do  they  write  of  the  same  class  of  subjects. 
No  merchant  in  New  York  would  now  think  of  acquainting 
his  friends  in  Chiciigo  with  the  result  of  a  late  election,  with 
the  last  action  of  the  Legislature,  with  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties, with  opinions  held  on  matters  of  state  or  national  impor- 
tance, with  what  took  place  on  'change  or  on  the  street,  with 
anything  in  short,  which  can  be  read  in  the  newspapers 
under  the  head  of  general  news.  Yet  all  this  our  ancestors 
thought  worthy  to  be  communicated  to  distant  friends.  No 
dty  in  178i  had  its  public  library,  no  tavern  its  reading-room 
where  papers  from  every  State  in  the  Union  could  be  seen, 
and  where  even  a  busy  man  could,  with  a  little  pains,  make 
himself  as  familiar  with  what  went  on  a  thousand  miles  away 
2s  With  what  went  on  at  his  very  door.  For  such  information 
he  was  dependent  on  his  correspondents,  and  on  his  con^spon- 
dants  alone.  He  therefore  wrote,  and  received  in  return,  let- 
terB  in  which,  among  much  that  is  of  no  concern  to  us,  assur- 
ances of  friendship  and  esteem,  thanks  for  small  favors  con- 
ferred, are  mingled  many  items  full  of  interest  to  the  histo- 
rian of  the  times.  It  is  from  this  source  alone  that  a  just  and 
a(eetinite  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  of  many  great  events 
nod  many  stirring  times ;  of  the  troubles  in  New  England,  of 
Bhay^s  rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  of  the  indignatio|i  felt  at 
the  conduct  of  Rhode  Island,  of  the  fears  and  anxiety  of  the 
people  during  the  long  secret  session  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  deplored  that  so  few  have 
been  saved  from  auios-^a-fS  more  sweeping  tlian  that  per- 
formed by  the  curat-e,  the  barber,  and  the  house-keeper  on 
the  little  library  at  La  Mancha.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
til  V  missives  were  much  prized  by  the  recipient;  for  the 

dii:  -         -  of  transmitting  letters  were  many,  and  tlie  rate  of 
postage  high. 

In  the  early  colonial  times  no  such  thing  as  a  post  existed. 
Indeed,  two  himdred  years  have  not  gone  by  since  the  first 
rayal  patent  was  issued  to  Thomas  Neals  ci*eating  him  Postmas- 
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ter-General  of  "  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  North  America," 
The  population,  however,  was  at  that  time  so  scattered  that 
nothing  ever  came  of  tlie  royal  patent,  and  the  postmaster 
appears  to  have  found  little  to  do.  Three  yeai's  later  matters 
had  so  mueli  improved  that  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth 
eight  mails  passed  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  northward 
as  far  as  Philadelphia.  The  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  come  before  a  line  of  posts  ran  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  PLscutaqua,  This  enterprise  met  with  such 
gaccess  that,  a  few  years  later,  the  service  was  extended  to 
Williamsburg,  then  an  important  town  in  Virginia.  But  the 
post-rider  was  not  to  leave  the  city  till  enough  letters  Imd 
been  lodged  to  pay  all  expenses  of  the  trip.  At  last,  in  1753, 
the  post-office  passed  to  the  hands  of  Franklin,  and  long 
before  he  was  put  out  of  office,  in  1774,  had  become  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  Crown.  It  wa^  Ids  boast  that  tliia  branch 
of  the  public  service,  which,  till  he  assumed  its  charge,  had 
never  paid  one  penny  to  the  King,  yielded  in  his  day  more 
than  three  times  the  income  of  the  Irish  post-office.  When 
Franklin  retired,  Goddard,  a  brother  printer  of  Baltimore, 
proposed  a  plan  for  a  "  Constitutional  Amcricim  Post-office/* 
But  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  duty  of  transmitting  letters 
was  again  given  to  Franklin,  with  authority  to  establisli  a  line 
of  poets  from  Falmouth,  in  New  England,  to  Savaimah,  in 
Georgia,  with  as  many  cross-posts  as  should,  in  his  judgment, 
be  thought  necessary.  In  the  mean  time  Massachusetts  had^ 
at  her  own  charge,  set  up  fourteen  offices  within  her  bound- 
aries,  and  New  Hampshire  one.  The  mail  routes  thus  estab- 
lished ran  out  from  Cambridge,  already  renowned  as  the  seat 
of  Harvard  College,  and  went  as  far  n«rth  as  Georgetown, 
in  Maine,  and  as  far  south  as  Falmouth,  then  a  flourishing 
hamlet,  whose  busy  population  were  deeply  concerned  in  the 
whiUe-fishery.  From  Cambridge  mails  also  went  out  to  Hav- 
eriiiU,  to  Providence,  to  Woo<h^tock  by  way  of  Worcester, 
and  from  Worcester  by  way  of  Springfield,  to  Great  Barring- 
ton*  At  Fahnouth  the  bags  were  taken  m  charge  by  riders 
who  travelled  at  tlie  expense  of  Cong^re^,  The  average  day's 
journey  of  the  postman  was  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  sum- 
mer, and  considenibly  less  in  winter,    Nor  was  it  till  Jeffer- 
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soa  had  been  some  years  Secretary  of  State  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  sending  letters  one  hundred  miles  a  day  was  seriously 
ooufiiderei*  Not  long  after  tlie  opening  of  the  war  two 
packets  were  chartered  by  Congress,  one  to  ply  between  the 
ports  of  Georgia,  and  one  between  the  ports  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  such  hai*bor  as  should  at  any  time  be  most  conven- 
ient to  the  seat  of  government* 

Such  was  the  humble  beginning  of  that  branch  of  tie 
public  service,  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  aided  the 
growth  of  trade  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The  sums 
now  annually  expended  on  the  carriage  of  letters  and  news- 
papers exceed  one  half  the  amount  of  the  domestic  debt  at 
which  our  ancestors  stood  appalled  at  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion.f  The  number  uf  letters  carried  fi-om  place  to  place  in  a 
twelvemonth  exceeds  six  hundred  millions ;  the  distance  trav- 
ersed by  these  letters,  over  one  hundi'ed  millions  of  miles. 
More  mails  are  now  each  day  sent  out  and  received  in  New 
York  than  in  AVa^hington's  time  went  from  the  same  city  to 
aQ  parts  of  the  country  in  the  course  of  half  a  year.  More  let- 
ters are  delivered  in  tliat  city  every  four-and-twenty  hours  than, 
when  Franklin  held  oiflce,  were  distributed  in  the  thirteen 
States  in  a  whole  year.J  When  the  British  evacuated  New 
STork,  letters  were  sent  to  Boston  thrice  in  a  week  during  the 
summer  months,  and  twice  in  a  week  during  the  winter.  Six 
days  were  passed  on  the  road.  But  at  New  Year's  time,  when 
the  snow  lay  deep,  the  post-riders  between  these  great  cities 
rarely  saw  the  church-spLres  of  Boston  till  toward  the  close 
of  the  ninth  day.  Many  years  elapsed  before  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  mails  attained  such  proportions  as  to  exceed  the 
capacity  of  a  pair  of  saddle-bags.    That  from  New  York  to 

•  JflTersoo^s  letter  to  Colonel  Pickering,  Mai-ch  28, 1702.  Sec  Life  of  Picker- 
f^tSf  ^^  '»"■     Jefft^rson'a  Works,  vol,  iii,  p.  158.     Ed.  1830. 

f  In  t879t  th*-  iinioimt  expended  in  mail  service  was  |20,012,872;  the  nombcr 
©I  pOBit-ofBces,  40^855;  and  the  length  of  mail  routes,  816,711  miles. 

X  The  daily  avcmge  of  mail  matter  distribtjted  at  New  York  for  1882  iraa 
1,400,000  pieoca.  In  Barber  and  Howe^s  Historical  Collectiona  of  New  Jersey  it 
li  iUbed  that,  so  late  as  17»I,  there  were  but  &\x  post-oflSces  in  New  Jersey.  These 
•we  at  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Bndgeton  (now  Rah  way),  New  Brunswick,  Piinocton, 
fcn  T  ~  The  gross  receipts  were  for  the  year  ending  October  IC,  1 791,  i^&SO. 

Oi  a  postiaastera  received  f  108.20,  leaving  for  net  revenue  ;$421«80. 
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Philadelphia  went  out  five  times  in  a  week,  suad  was  for  many 
Bare  carried  by  boys  on  horseback. 
It  was,  however,  in  the  small  country  towns  far  removed 
from  the  great  post-roads  that  the  slowness  and  irregularity 
of  the  mails  were  greatest.  In  the  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  hill-country  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  rice-swamps 
of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  letters  were  longer  in  going  to 
their  destination  than  they  now  are  in  reaching  Pekin.  Let- 
ters sent  out  from  Philadelphia  spent  five  weeks  in  winter 
going  a  distance  now  passed  over  in  a  single  afternoon.*  In 
more  favorefl  places  they  were  received  and  diepatx^hed  once 
a  week,  and  that  was  an  occasion  of  no  small  importanc43.  On 
the  day  when  the  pcist-rider  was  due,  a  day  which  was  known 
not  by  its  name,  as  set  down  in  the  weekly  calendar,  but  as 
"  post  day/'  half  the  \'illage  aflsembled  to  be  present  at  the 
^jdistribution  of  the  mail,  which,  in  good  weather  and  in  bad 
ke,  took  place  at  the  inn.  The  package  for  the  whole  vil- 
was  generally  made  up  of  a  roll  of  newspapers  a  week 
old,  and  a  few  bundles  of  drugs  for  the  doctor.  It  was  a  great 
day  wliereon,  in  addition  to  the  usual  post,  a  half  dozen  letters 
were  given  out.  Then,  as  the  townsmen  pressed  around  the 
-inn-door  to  make  arrangement  for  borrowing  the  "  newsprint," 
to  hear  the  contents  of  it  read  aloud  by  the  minister  or  the 
landlord,  the  postman  was  carried  home  l>y  one  of  the  throng 
|to  share  the  next  repast,  at  which,  as  the  listeners  preserved 
admiring  silence,  ho  dispensed  the  news  and  the  gossip 
collected  along  the  way.  In  some  regions  remote  from 
the  travelled  highways,  it  often  happened  that  the  post-rider 
was  a  man  stricken  in  years,  who,  m  his  beast  jogged  slowly 
long,  whiled  the  hours  away  by  knitting  woollen  mittens  and 
'B(tooking8.t    At  other  places  the  letters  lay  for  months  in  tiie 

♦  **  T1j6  leUer  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  write  to  me  on  the  20tb  of  {%U 
mgnlb  onljr  auu^  lo  my  hands  bj  the  post  preceding  the  da  to  of  thk.**  Wftslung- 
•on  to  R.  n.  Lee,  December  14,  17$4 ;  WMhlngtnn  to  Sir  J.  Jay,  Jdnuary  t5, 
1*85  J  to  L  W,  Otto,  December  6,  I7S5*  **The  bud  we&ther.  nnd  tlic  grett  caro 
which  the  po8t»ridcr«  take  of  themieWe*,  prevented  jour  letten  of  tho  ^d  and  Htli 
of  la»t  month  fmm  getting  to  mj  hands  till  the  KJth  of  thiaL**  Washington  ti» 
Knox,  February  20,  L7&4 ;  to  Kooi,  March  20,  lt$4 ;  to  G«aoial  Linoolfi,  Febni- 
fti7  6»  176ft. 

t  Uonioijt  of  tbo  Life  of  Eliaa  a  H.  Qoincy,  p,  39. 
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officOy  there  being  no  money  wherewith  to  pay  their  transpor- 
tation. 

For  the  security  of  mails  carried  over  long  distances  there 
was  no  protection  whatever.  It  was  well  known  and  londly 
complained  of  that  letters  and  packages  were  opened  and 
their  contents  read  and  examined  by  the  riders.  That  most 
salutary  law  which  extends  a  sm'e  protection  to  letters,  and 
even  to  telegraphic  messages,  had  no  existence.  Nor  was 
it  till  many  years  later,  when  the  bulk  and  number  of  the 
mails  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  carriers  found  no  time 
to  read  the  notes  they  bore,  that  this  flagrant  evil  ceased  to 
e3dst.  For  a  long  time  after  the  revolution  business  men, 
and  men  holding  high  places  in  the  state,  were  accustomed 
to  correspond  in  cipher.  Such  was  the  practice  of  Madison, 
of  Jefferson,  of  Monroe,  and  of  Aaron  Burr,  against  whom  it 
has  often  been  fooli.slily  cited  as  a  sure  iudieation  of  a  crafty 
and  a  cnnning  disposition.*  As  stage-wagons  and  coaches 
1)ecame  more  and  more  common  between  the  large  towns,  let- 
ters were  often  intrusted  to  a  friend,  or  even  to  a  stranger, 
to  be  left  at  the  Red  Dragon,  or  some  other  inn  frequented 
by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed^f 

These  precautions  might  insure  a  safe  bnt  not  a  speedy 
ddivery,  for  a  joomey  of  any  length  was  beset  with  innu- 
merable difficulties  and  delays.  Towns  and  cities  between 
which  we  pass  in  an  hour  were  a  day's  journey  apart.  For 
aU  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce  two  hundred  and  iifty 
miles  was  a  greater  distance  then  than  twenty*five  hundred 
miles  now.  A  voyage  across  the  ocean  to  London  or  Liver- 
pool^ a  trip  across  the  prairies  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  at  pres- 
€Ut  performed  with  more  ease  and  comfort,  and  with  qnite 

♦  A  few  irjBtrmc4*8  wUl  euffio©.  **  My  two  last,  neither  of  which  were  in  cipher, 
were  written,  as  wUi  be  all  future  ones  in  the  same  situation)  in  expectation  of 
0mAt  t»9iog  read  by  the  poatmafiters/*  Madison  to  Jefferson,  October  17,  1734. 
••Tour  faror  without  date  was  brought  by  Thursday's  po«t.  It  enclo!?ed  a  cipher, 
for  which  I  thank  you,  and  which  I  ahall  make  use  of  as  occasion  may  require  it." 
Ila4i^n  to  Moiinjc,  November,  1784*  See,  aliio,  Madison  to  Jefferson,  September 
T,  IT«4  :  Wrt^hin^non  to  Lafjiyette,  September  1,  1786;  Ilamilton  to  G.  Morris, 

i  mf etenoes  lo  this  eastoni  may  be  found  in  the  lottcra  of  Washlng- 
toa,  !•  raukbn,  Ames,  Madi^oiii  Burr,  indeed^  in  any  collection  of  letters  written  a 
ocolurr  ago* 
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as  much  expedition  as,  a  hundred  years  gince,  a  jotimey  from 
Boston  to  New  York  was  made.  It  was  commonly  by  stages 
that  both  travellers  and  goods  passed  from  city  to  city.  In- 
sofierably  slow  as  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  would  seem  to 
an  American  of  this  generation,  it  had,  in  1784,  but  lately 
come  in,  and  was  hailed  as  a  mark  of  ^wonderful  progress. 
The  first  coach  and  four  in  New  England  began  its  trips  in 
1744.  The  first  stage  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
then  the  two  most  populous  cities  in  the  colonies,  was  not  set 
up  tiU  1750,  and  made  Uie  run  in  three  days.*  The  same  ye^ 
that  the  stamp  act  wajs  passed  a  second  stage  was  started 
Tins  was  advertised  as  a  luxurious  conveyance,  "being  a  cov* 
evQil  Jersey  wagon,"  and  was  promised  to  make  the  trip  in 
three  days,  the  charge  being  two  pence  the  mile.t  The  sue* 
cess  w^hich  attended  this  venture  moved  others,  and  in  the 
year  follo^^nng  it  was  announced  that  a  conveyance,  described 
as  the  Flying  Machine,  **  being  a  good  wagon^  with  seats  on 
springs,"  would  perform  the  whole  journey  in  the  surpriHingly 
short  time  of  two  days.  This  increase  of  speed  was,  however, 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  fare,  the  charge  being  twenty 
shillings  for  the  through  trip  and  three  pence  per  mile  for 
way  passengers. 

When  the  revolution  came  most  of  these  vehicles  oeaised 
t^  ply  between  the  distant  cities ;  horseback  travelling  was  re- 
Bianed,  and  a  journey  of  any  length  became  a  matter  of  grave 
jnsirlcration.  On  the  day  of  departure  the  friends  of  the 
traveller  gtxthered  at  the  inn,  took  a  solemn  leave  of  him^ 
dinuik  his  health  in  bumjiers  of  punch,  and  wished  him  God- 
speed on  his  way.  The  Quaker  preacher.  Hicks,  setting  oat  in 
1779  for  yearly  meeting,  remarks:  **We  took  a  solemn  leave 
E>f  our  families,  they  feeling  much  anxiety  at  parting  with  ua 

account  of  the  many  dangers  we  were  exposed  to,  having 
to  pass,  not  only  through  the  lines  of  the  annies,  but  tho  de- 
serted and  almost  uninhabiUKl  oountry  that  lay  between  tliem,"t 

^  Wataon,  mutoric*!  Tftle§  of  the  0\dm  Time*  m  K.  Y.  Ci\y  ami  HUite. 

f  Some  acrount  of  Ihc  iuig«kOOftohcB  !fi  New  Jor«ey  maT  be  hod  i»  UUtoncnJ 
Oolleciloiis  of  Kew  Jcrecy,  by  Barber  mshA  Uowc,  jrji.  -IS,  44 ♦  Kudc  cut*  of  lh« 
itage-ooMhes  mnj  be  mita  lo  almoai  mny  number  df  Uks  N.  ?,  Ptcket  for  ltS4, 
«riftef. 

I  Jounml  of  U>e  IMe  and  lUUgifMia  Labora  of  EUas  Hicka,  p.  IS. 
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Witli  the  return  of  peace  the  stages  again  took  the  road ; 
but  many  years  elapsed  before  traffic  over  the  highways  be- 
came at  all  considerable.  "WTiile  Washington  was  serving  his 
first  term,  two  stages  and  twelve  horses  sufficed  to  carry  all 
the  travellers  and  goods  passing  between  New  York  and  Boa- 
ton,  then  the  two  great  commercial  centres  of  the  country. 
The  conveyances  were  old  and  shackling ;  the  harness  made 
mciatly  of  rope ;  the  beasts  were  ill-fed  and  worn  to  skeletons. 
On  summer  days  the  ^iges  nsnally  made  forty  miles ;  but  in 
winter,  when  the  snow  was  deep  and  the  darkness  came  oo 
early  in  the  af  temoon^  rarely  more  than  twenty-five.  In  the 
hot  months  the  traveller  was  oppressed  by  the  heat  and  half 
choked  by  the  duet.  When  cold  weather  came  he  could  scarce 
keep  from  freezing.*  One  pair  of  horses  usually  dragged 
the  stage  some  eighteen  miles,  when  fresh  ones  were  put  on, 
and,  if  no  accident  occurred,  the  traveller  was  put  down  at 
the  inn  about  ten  at  night.  Cramped  and  weary  he  ate  a 
frugal  supper  and  betook  himself  to  bed,  with  a  notice  from 
the  landlord  that  he  would  be  called  at  three  the  next  morn- 
ing. Then,  whether  it  rained  or  snowed,  he  was  forced  to 
rise  and  make  ready,  by  the  light  of  a  hom-lantem  or  a  far- 
thing candle,  for  another  ride  of  eighteen  hours.  After  a 
aeries  of  mishaps  and  accidents  such  as  would  suffice  for  an 
emigrant  train  crossing  the  plains,  the  stage  rolled  into  New 
Tork  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day.f    The  discomforts  and 

♦Sec,  cm  the  diBcomforta  of  fltagc-coachea,  a  letter  from  FLsher  Ames  to 
Ihrigbi,  Oinober  30,  1701. 

f  11  OUT  gcDtlcraen  who  lired  tlipough  this  period,  and  saw  mllroflds  and  steam- 
boaU  introduced,  have  left  os  amusing  accounts  of  the  difficultiea  of  traveL 
BtsqIe  relate?  liow  on  one  occasion  he  Bet  sail  on  the  regular  ferry-boat  at  Elim- 
bc^port  for  New  York.  The  distance  between  the  two  places  h  fifteen  milea ; 
bat,  afier  waiting  all  daj  for  a  breeze  to  spring  up,  he  was  forced  to  hire  a  fisher- 
niati  lo  put  bim  ashore  in  his  canoe.  Recollections  of  Samuel  Breck^  p.  1024 
la  aaoiher  place  be  describes  how,  by  getting  up  at  three  or  four  o'clock  In  the 
nkomin^  and  prolonging  the  joumej  until  late  at  night,  he  need  to  moke  the  trip 
frain  Sew  Tork  to  Bo.'^toa  in  six  daja,  Id^  p.  00 ;  see,  also,  pp.  1>9,  100^  lOS, 
S7I-37S.  Joslah  Qulncy  says  that  during  euch  journeys  travellers  were  called  at 
iltroe  isi  the  mornings  made  ready  by  the  light  of  a  hom-lantem  and  a  farthing 
car  '  ^ut  on  ihetr  way  over  the  worst  of  roads  till  ten  at  night.     Often 

lli'  ,^ed  to  gr_'t  down  and  lift  the  coach  out  of  a  quagmire  or  a  ml,  and 

wbm  New  York  wis  reached,  aftvr  a  week's  travelling,  they  used  to  wonder  at 
ike  eue  at  well  a^  the  F]:»ecd  with  which  the  jonmej  was  made.    Life  of  Josiah 
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trials  of  Buch  a  trip,  combined  with  the  accidents  by  no  means 
uncommon,  the  great  distance  from  help  in  the  solitary  places 
through  which  the  road  ran,  and  the  terrors  of  ferry-boats  on 
the  rivers,  made  a  journey  of  any  distance  an  event  to  be  re- 
membered to  the  end  of  one's  days.  Such  wa&  the  crude  state 
of  the  science  of  engineering  that  no  bridge  of  any  consider* 
able  length  had  been  undertaken  in  the  States.  No  large  river 
had  yet  been  spanned.  While  going  from  Boston  to  Thiladel- 
pliiaj  in  1789,  Breck  crossed  the  Connecticut  at  Springfield, 
the  Housatonic  at  Stratford,  the  Hudson  at  Kew  York,  the 
Hackeusack  and  Passaic  between  Paulns  Ilook  (now  Jersey 
City)  and  Kewark,  the  Raritan  at  New  Brunswick^  the 
Delaware  at  Trenton,  and  the  Neshamung  at  Bristol  on  what 
were  then  known  as  ferry-boats,*  The  crossing  of  any  of 
these  streams  was  attended  by  much  discomfort  and  danger ; 
but  the  wide  stretch  of  water  wliich  flowed  between  Paulns 
Hook  and  the  city  of  New  York  was  especially  the  dread  of 
tmvellers.  There,  from  December  till  late  in  March,  great 
blocks  of  ice  tilled  the  river  from  either  bank  far  out  to  the 
channel.  On  windy  days  the  waves  were  high,  and  when 
the  tide  ran  counter  to  the  wind,  covered  with  white-capa^ 
Horse-boats  had  not  yet  come  in;  the  hardy  traveller  was, 
therefore,  rowed  across  in  boats  such  as  would  now  be  thought 
scaively  better  tluin  scows.  In  one  of  her  most  touching  let- 
ters to  her  hunband,  ilrs.  Burr  describes  to  him  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  his  making  the  dangerous  crossing.f  How  she 
had  anxiously  waited  for  his  return,  hoping  that  the  dangers 

Quiucy,  by  Edmund  Qtiincy,  pp.  47,  4B,  Ott  ohjb  occasion  Qtiitioy  ffpcnt  a  month 
i&  liU  owii  coat'li^  g\»uig  from  Huston  to  Waahingtcn.  Id*,  p.  72 ;  fee,  &l«o,  pp.  37, 
66.  For  m>uni  of  ibe  difficultioi  that  bc*ct  travellers  between  New  York  and 
FbilndclpliiA,  and  Kcw  York  and  Athiny,  see  the  Letters  of  Aaron  Burr  to  hj» 
wife ;  aUi*,  some  curious  DirectioM  to  Mrs,  Arnold  on  h«r  way  to  Wett  Pdnt, 
in  Arnolirs  Life  of  B«o<?dict  Arnold,  p.  2S6. 

♦  Unck,  p.  108* 

f  Sec  a  letter  from  Mr?.  Burr  to  her  Husband,  dated  Mar^'b  22,  1784.  Thoagb 
the  letters  of  Tlt«<vJ(>BJa  Burr  ex^hiblt  an  unnecessary  aiuount  of  apprehension  for 
the  safety  of  a  wonhle^a  man,  tbe  letter  U  worth  quoting  aa  Uluntratke  of  ih^ 
tcrroru  of  tin?  rivpr,  *' Every  breath  of  wind  wbittted  terror;  ©very  noiw  at  the 
door  was  mingled  wiilj  Uope  of  lliy  ri?ttim,  and  fear  of  thy  pcuscrctmooCf  wbsa 
Brown  arrived  with  tbe  word  embarkai^  the  wind  high»  the  water  raugli,  •  ♦  •  A 
lediouj  hour  clapped  when  otir  son  was  the  joyful  meafengier  of  thy  »iXe  taii4iDf 
at  Paulua  Hook.*' 
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of  the  passage  would  deter  him ;  howj  when  she  heard  that 
he  was  really  embarked,  she  gave  herself  up  to  an  agony  of 
fear  bs  she  thought  of  him  exposed  in  the  little  boat  to  the 
rough  waters  and  the  boisterouB  winds,  and  what  thankfulness 
slie  felt  when  her  eon  brought  word  of  his  gafe  arrival  at 
Paulus  Hook.* 

Even  a  trip  from  Brooklyn  t^o  New  Tork,  across  a  river 
ecarce  half  as  wide  as  that  separating  the  city  from  New  Jer- 
sey, was  attended  with  risks  and  delays  that  would  now  be 
thought  mtolerable.  Then,  and  indeed  till  the  day  thirty 
years  later,  when  the  rude  steamboats  of  Fulton  made  their 
appearance  on  the  ferry,  the  only  means  of  transportation  for 
man  and  beast  were  clumsy  row-boats,  flat-bottomed  squaro- 
ended  scows  with  sprit-sails,  and  two-masted  boats  called  peri- 
aguaa,t  In  ^^^  <^f  these,  if  the  day  were  fine,  if  the  tide 
were  slack,  if  the  watermen  were  sober,  and  if  the  boat  did 
not  put  back  several  times  to  take  in  l^elated  passengers  who 
IT  I  running  down  the  hill,  the  crossing  might  be  made 

V,  i  Ail  degree  of  speed  and  comfort,  and  a  landing  effected 

at  the  foot  of  the  steps  at  the  pier  which,  much  enlarged, 
still  forms  part  of  the  Brooklyn  slip  of  the  Fulton  Ferry- 
Bat  when  the  wind  blew  with  the  tide,  when  a  strong  flood 
or  an  angry  ebb  was  on,  the  boatmen  made  little  headway, 
and  Cvountxsd  themselves  happy  if,  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  hard 
pulling,  the  passengers  wei'e  put  ashore  opposite  Governor's 
Island^  or  on  the  marshes  around  Wallabout  bay. 

In  summer  these  delays,  which  happened  almost  daily, 
were  merely  annoying  and  did  no  more  harm  than  to  bring 

♦  Mrs.  QoincT,  on  her  way  to  the  Commencement  of  Princeton  College  In  1790, 
met  with  the  following  adveotnre  on  the  Elizabetht^wn  ferry:  •*  We  Lad  n  atormy 
puBn^  «cro«s  the  bay,  itnd  I  wat»  eicessively  frightened.  Having  arriired  at  the 
fenj^ioose,  we  were  shown  into  n  room  where  a  venerable  old  man  was  waiting 
Co  go  over  to  the  city.  The  moment  I  entered  he  took  off  his  great-coat^  and 
wM  t&  hi*  wife :  *  My  dt?ar-^  T  do  not  go  to  New  York  to-day ;  the  looks  of  that 
Jfouag  ladr  arc  enough  to  det^r  me,*  Thifl  waa  the  celebrated  General  Gates.** 
Ii-nr.  .,rii  of  Eihru  g^  31^  Qdncy,  p.  65.  For  the  dangeri  of  the  ferry,  see  New 
ickct,  June  17,  1788* 

T  nneli  inf'>rmaticin  coiiceralDg  the  Brooklyn  ferries  is  given  in  StilfB*B  Bis* 
lary  of  tb<>  City  of  Brooklyn^  voL  iii,  pp.  60+-540,  Another  reliable  source  In 
.^r    ~  I  SkiHch  of  Fulton  Fenj  and  ita  Associate  Ferriea,  by  a  Director, 

(Li  ^KJUl.) 
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down  some  hearty  CTirses  on  the  hoatraen  and  the  tide.  But 
when  wmter  came,  and  the  river  began  to  fill  with  huge 
blocks  of  ice,  crossing  the  fciTy  was  hazardous  etiongh  to 
deter  the  most  daring.  Sometimes  a  row-b<'»at  wonld  get  in 
an  ice-jam  and  be  held  there  in  the  wind  and  cold  for  many 
hours.  At  others  a  periagua  wonld  go  to  pieces  in  the  cnish, 
and  the  passengers,  forced  to  clamber  on  the  ice,  wonld  drift 
np  and  down  the  harbor  at  the  mercy  of  the  tide.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  solicitnde  of  Mrs,  Burr  for  the  safety  of 
her  husliand  was  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  such  an 
occurrence  which  took  place  but  a  few  months  before.* 

Xor  were  tlie  scows,  in  the  best  of  weather,  lem  hable  to 
accidents  than  the  row-boat^.  It  was  on  these  that  horaeB, 
wagons,  and  ciittle  were  brought  over  from  city  to  cit)%  for  the 
butchers  of  the  Fly  market  dj'ew  their  supplies  of  beef  and 
mutton  from  the  fanns  that  lay  on  the  hills  toward  Flatbusih 
and  what  is  now  Williamsburg.  Every  week  small  herds  of 
steers  and  flocks  of  sheep  were  driven  to  the  ferry,  shut  np 
in  pens,  and  brought  over  the  river,  a  few  at  a  time,  on  the 
SOWS.  The  calmest  days,  the  smoothest  water,  and  a  slack 
tide,  were,  if  possible,  chosen  for  eiieh  trips.  Yet  even  then 
whoever  went  upon  a  cattle-boat  took  his  life  in  his  hands* 
'  If  a  sudden  gust  of  ^vind  struck  the  sails,  or  if  one  nf  tlie 
half  dozen  bullocks  became  restless,  the  scow  was  euro  to  mp- 
eetf  No  one,  therefore,  who  was  so  fortunate  aa  to  own  a 
fine  horse  or  a  handsome  carriage  would  trust  it  on  the  boata  *. 
if  the  wind  and  sea  were  liigh,  or  much  ice  in  the  river,  but 

•  In  Jantiarv,  178 1,  a  row-boat  coming  from  BrooldYii  was  caaght  in  tlie  ioD, 
crushed^  ftod  «imk  uithin  n  few  feet  of  the  New  Vork  »hare.  Kigbl  pervoot  wcro 
on  board.  One  was  drowned,  but  Ibe  Beven  elimbmg  uixm  Ibe  ic€  wens  swvjH 
ini»3  the  Ea«i  nver,  thmi  batHt  into  the?  Itudi>on,  and  vera  hn&Uy  carried  down  ttie 
buy  to  the  Kurrow?,  wU****©  *»oine  Boldicrs  ovcrttxik  ih»*rti  with  ii  bt>*i.  New 
York  Packet,  Januarir  22,  1784,     Pennsylvanlii  Pocket,  Janttarjr  i8,  1784, 

f  The  riow)ifMi|K>rH  at  the  f ha^s  eontJiia  maiijp  uccouuta  of  »ucb  disaBton,  Oqq 
Saturday,  m  11  Si,  ^  a  ferry -boat  with  Ovc  horscf  on  b«jard  w»*  crgflalng  tbe 
riter,  one  of  the  borpCN  bccaoic  uniuanngeablCf  mid  io  disturbed  the  r«at  tliAl 
they  ttH  Bhlftcd  to  one  »ide  of  the  wow  whkh  immediiitrly  filled  and  went  dowiv  J 
Indepctndcnt  Joumftl,  t7K4.  Like  acci dim t«  continued  to  ho.  noticotl  till  puddlo-' 
wheel  boau  e<ime  biio  uj»e  in  18U*  8e«  New  York  Juunml  and  Pom  Rider, 
Det^mlHjr  17^  1700;  New  York  Journal,  April  3,  1798;  Ainericnn  CUiaeii,  May 
27,  1801. 
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would  wait  two  or  three  days  for  a  gentle  breeze  and  smooth 
water. 

But  it  was  not  solely  by  coaches  and  ferry-boats  that  our 
ancestors  travelled  from  place  to  place.  Packet  sloops  plied 
between  importaut  points  along  the  coast^  and  such  of  the 
inland  cities  as  stood  upon  the  banks  of  nayigablo  rivers. 
The  trip  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  was  thus  often 
made  by  packet  to  South  Amboy,  thence  by  coach  to  Burling- 
toUj  in  New  Jersey,  where  a  packet  was  once  more  taken  to 
the  Quaker  city.  A  similar  lino  of  ve^^sels  ran  between 
New  York  and  Providence,  where  coaches  were  in  waiting  to 
convey  travellers  to  Boston.  This  mode  of  conveyance  was 
thought  to  be  far  more  comfortable  than  by  stage-wagon,  but 
it  was,  at  the  same  time,  far  more  uncertain.  Nobody  knew 
precisely  when  the  sloops  would  set  sail,  nor,  when  once 
started,  how  soon  they  would  reach  their  haven.  The  wind 
being  favorable  and  the  waters  of  the  sound  quite  smooth, 
the  run  to  Providence  was  often  made  in  three  days.  But  it 
was  not  seldom  that  nine  days  or  two  weeks  were  spent  in  the 
trip-*  On  the  Hudson  were  many  such  sloops,  bringing 
down  grain,  timber,  and  skins  from  Albany,  to  be  exchanged 
for  broadcloth,  half -thicks,  and  tammies,  at  New  YorL  They 
ceased  to  run,  however,  when  the  ice  began  to  form  in  the 
river,  trade  was  suspended,  and  the  few  travellers  who  went 
from  one  city  to  the  other  made  the  journey  on  horseback  or 
in  the  coacli.  In  summer,  when  the  winds  were  light,  two 
wieeks  were  sometimes  spent  in  sailing  tJhe  one  hundi*ed  and 
fifty  milea  The  difficulties,  indeed,  which  beset  the  English 
taiveller  John  ilaude  on  bis  way  to  Albany,  would  now  be 
nuiely  met  with  in  a  canoe  voyage  on  the  rivers  of  the  North- 
wiestt  Burr,  on  his  way  to  Albany  to  attend  court,  changed 
firom  sloop  to  wagon,  from  wagon  to  canoe,  and  from  canoe 
back  to  wagon  ere  his  journey  was  ended.:}:  Travellers  by 
tlieae  paekets  often  took  boat  as  the  vessel  floated  slowly  down 
tlie  river,  rowed  ashore  and  purchased  eggs  and  milk  at 

♦  •*!  hflvc  myMlf/*  aayB  Breck,  "been  that  length  of  time  (imie  days)  going 
tea  New  York  t«  B«j^lon."     Recollections  of  Samuel  Brcck^  p.  90. 

f  WAtf»*m'p  nifitoriciil  Tales  of  Oldea  Timea  in  New  Vork  City  and  State* 
;  Letter  of  Burr  to  hiB  wife,  October  2$,  1788» 
VOL*  L— 5 
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ear  Ibe  IodI^  and  cnwtook  tibeir  ircanel  with 

Tbe  praeot  eeaatmy  Ittd  kmg  jmeeA  its  iiit  daeidd  W 
lore  a&7  mifirrial  impEorement  in  locomodoii  becune  known. 
Our  ncoioffB  weie  noi  wludly  mufiqnainied  witli  die 
natiire-power  whidi  Iitt  widdii  the  lifMrne  of  t 
tiofi  neyotadonized  eveiy  bnmeh  al  Ihdhjiii  miaekrjf  and 
iUed  greal  shlpa  of  inm  to  adTaiice  in  dm  £ioa  of  wiod  and 
wmfefp  add  long  truns  of  cu9  to  trmTietae  die  eartli  at  a  speed 
esenediiig  die  pace  of  die  fleetest  hone.  Before  die  doee  of 
17S7|  Fitcb  at  Philadetpliia,  and  Romaef  at  SI 
Viiginia,  bad  bodi  moTad  Teseb  by  steam.  Befoie  1790^  ^ 
steaiuboai  eom^tnj  had  been  origatdsed  at  Fhiladelphiai  aad  1 
lilde  craft  boilt  bjr  Fiteh  had  steamed  op  and  down  the  Deli 
ware  to  Barliogtoiv  to  Bristol,  to  Bordentown,  and  Trent 
Before  1800,  Samuel  Morejr  had  gone  op  die  Connc 
rirer  in  a  sitinmer  of  hia  own  construction  and  design,  i 
EUj&b  Onoiiboe,  a  Rhode  Uaad  mechanic,  had  aatoniabed 
larmani  along  the  banhs  of  die  Beekonk  river  with  the  j 
of  a  boat  driven  by  paddles.^  Earlj  in  this  centnrT^  Stevens 
placed  npon  the  waters  of  the  Iluckou  a  boat  moved  by 
Watt  engine.  The  same  year  Oliver  £van8  ran  &  paddle 
wboel  vessd  on  the  wat4^r3  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill.  Fnlton,  in  1807,  made  his  trip  to  Albany  in  the  famai)S| 
'  Clermont,  and  uaed  it  as  a  pasBcnger-boat  till  the  end  of  the 
year.  But  be  met  with  the  same  opposition  which  in  onr 
time  wo  have  seen  expended  on  the  telegraph  and  the  sewing- 
machine,  and  wlucli,  §omc  time  far  in  the  future,  will  l>e  en- 
ewntsred  by  inventioug  and  discoveries  of  which  we  have 
not  now  the  wmalleKt  conception.  No  man  in  bii*  senaes,  it 
was  aaserted,  would  risk  his  life  in  such  a  firo-boat  m  tbe"^ 
Oennont  when  the  river  wim*  full  of  good  packets*  Before 
the  year  1820  came,  the  ftrst  boat  had  steamed  down  the  Mij** 
aa)«itii»pi  tu  Xuw  Orleans;  the  first  steamboat  had  appeared 
upon  tht;  lakii(4,  and  the  Atlantic  had  been  crofised  by  the 
steamship  HavannaL  But  such  anmadng  innovationB  as  the 
found  little  favor  with  men  aecoi*tomed  from  bi>ybood  to  thi| 
stage-coach  and  the  fmil*boat.     In  1810^  nine  daya  were  spent 
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in  going  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  At  the  outbi'eak  of 
the  second  war  with  England,  a  light  coach  and  three  horses 
went  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  in  a  day  and  a  half. 
The  mail'Wagon,  then  thought  to  make  the  journey  with  eiir- 
prising  speed,  left  Pennsylvania  avenne  at  five  in  the  morning 
and  drew  np  at  the  post-office  in  Baltimore  at  eleven  at  night.* 
Ocean  travel  waB  scarcely  known.  Nothing  short  of  the  most 
preesing  business,  or  an  intense  longing  to  see  the  wonders  of 
the  Old  World,  could  induce  a  gentleman  of  1784  to  leave  his 
comfortable  home  and  his  pleasant  fields,  shut  himself  up  in 
a  packet,  and  breathe  the  foul  air  of  the  close  and  dingy  cabiq 
for  the  month  or  seven  weeks  spent  in  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
A  passage  in  such  a  space  of  time  would,  moreover,  have  been 
thought  a  short  one,  for  it  was  no  very  uncommon  occurrence 
when  a  vessel  was  nine,  ten,  eleven  weeks,  or  even  three 
months,  on  a  voyage  from  Havre  or  L*Orient  to  New  York.t 
So  formidable  was  this  tedious  sail,  and  the  bad  food  and 
loathsome  water  it  entailed,  that  fewer  men  went  over  each 
siinmier  to  London  than  now  go  every  month  to  South  Amer- 
ica. In  fact,  an  emigrant  steamer  brings  out  each  passage 
from  Queenstow^  more  human  beings  than,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  crossed  the  ocean  in  both  directions  in  the  space  of  a 
twelvemonth.  So  late  as  1795,  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
abroad  was  pointed  out  m  the  streets  even  of  the  large  cities 
with  the  remark,  "  There  goes  a  man  who  has  been  to 
Europe."  % 

'8.  E.  Thomas^a  t{Gininiscenoe9|  vol.  ii^  p.  t26« 

I  The  letters  of  Jefferson^  when  Secretary  of  State,  to  William  Short,  ckarffh  at 
tiie  Frendi  court,  and  WiJHam  Curoiiehael,  charffi  at  tiiot  of  Mudrid,  arc  full  of 
eridencse  oa  this  point.  **  I  will  state  to  you  the  dates  of  a!l  your  letters  re- 
edved  by  me,  .  .  .  and  length  of  their  passage.  .  ,  .  Yoti  will  perceive  that  they 
Avemgt?  elevf'n  weeks  and  a  half;  thai  the  quickest  are  of  nine  weeks»  aod  the 
i-^-_  .  ire  of  near  eighteen  weeks' coming.  Our  information  through  the  Eng- 
ts  U  of  about  five  or  iix  weeks.  ..."  Jefferson  to  W. Short,  July  26^ 
M'JiK  Apiin  he  writeB:  **,.,!  have  received  Nos,  46  and  60;  the  former  in 
thfct!  ro*jnih«>  and  eeveo  days,  the  lattt!r  m  two  months  and  Bevenleen  days,  by 
tke  Engliih  packet,  which  had  an  uncommonly  long:  passage."  Jefferson  ta  W. 
Bhort.  M^Tch  1&,  1701,  Sec  al&o  Ictiera  to  Short,  March  19,  1791^  and  to  Car- 
mill  11,  17^1. 

;  iiin<^  (1 795K  »»i'i  ^Jr  »  number  of  years  alter,  a  man,  not  a  seaman, 

who  'jii  1  I ii  I  j^^  a  yrovA'^a  to  Europe,  was  pointed  at  In  the  streets  as  a  curiosity, 
with  A^iu^^  ^uch  a  I'emark  a^  this ;  *  There  ^oes  a  man  who  has  been  to  London/  " 
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Much  of  the  delay  in  land  travelling  was  Gauged  by  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  highways.     On  the  best  lines  of 

.commnni(^ation  the  ruts  were  deep,  the  descents  precipitous,  ^ 
Travellers  by  coach  were  often  compelled  to  alight  and  ai^isi^t ' 
the  driver  to  tug  the  vehicle  out  of  the  Blongh.    Nor  were 
such  accidents  Umit^d  to  the  desolate  tracks  of  cotintry.     Near 
the  great  cities  the  state  of  the  roads  was  so  bad  as  to  i*euder 
all  approach  difficult  and  dangerous.     Out  of  Philadelplua  aJ 
quagmire  of  black  mud  covered  a  long  stretch  of  road  nearj 
the  village  of  Kising  Sun,     Thei*e  horses  were  often  seen 
floundering  in  mud  up  to  their  bellies.     On  the  York  road 
long  lines  of  wagons  were  every  day  to  be  met  with,  drawn 
up  near  Logan's  liill,  wliile   the  wagoners  unhitched  their 
teams,  to  assist  each  otlier  in  pulling  through  the  mire.     At 
some  places  stakes  were  set  up  to  warn  teams  out  of  the 
quicksand  pits ;  at  others,  the  fences  were  pulled  down,  and 
a  new  road  made  through  the  fields,* 

With  such  obstacles  to  communication  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  it  is  far  from  surprising  that  each 
city  was  bmadly  distinguished  from  every  other  by  the  habits 
and  customs  of  its  citizens,  A  Bostonian  who  found  him- 
self in  New  York,  could  spend  an  hour  or  two  no  more 
prot]tal)ly  than  in  strolling  about  the  streets  and  noting  the 
gui^eriority  of  his  own  native  city  to  the  Dutah  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson ;  and,  indeed,  his  opinion  was  not 
erroneous  one,  f«»r  the  condition  of  tlie  city  after  the  warl 
waa  very  different  from  its  condition  before.     Prior  to  tho 

Lrevolution  the  commerce  of  New  York  was  surpitsscd  by. 
that  of  Boston  alone.  The  number  of  tlie  poj>uJation  r»»lled 
tip  to  three-^nd-twcDty  thousand.  In  her  streets  were  heard 
the  langTiagee  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  But, 
after  seven  years  of  warfare,  the  city  was  almost  ruined* j 
On  the  day  tlie  last  of  the  Britisli  soldiers  sailed  down  thi 
Narrows,  lier  commerce  was  gone,  her  treasury  was  eniptyJ 
her  citizens  starving  in  the  wilds  of  New  Jersey.  The  citVi 
as  the  term  was  then  understood,  ended  at  Anthony  street 

R  E.  Thos&Aff,  Bemini^oeiiceB  of  the  Last  Siit j.firo  Tcftra,  p.  29.    At  PhUadelpbl^ 
forci^ers  were  (ttariMl  hi,    AmeHcaii  D&li/  Advcrtt^er,  August  19,  I79K 
*  WftUon'a  AnoAla  of  Fhllidelpbi&  aaU  Paaaijlrudm  in  the  Oldeji  Tuiml 
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on  the  nortib ;  Harrison  street  was  the  last  toward  the  Hud- 
son river,  as  Rutgers  was  toward  the  East  riven  This  re- 
gion, which  now  consists  for  the  most  part  of  immense  ware- 
houses and  counting-houses  and  public  buildings,  crowded  by 
traders  and  their  clerks  during  the  day,  and  left  almost  in 
total  solitude  at  night,  was  then  the  place  not  only  of  business, 
but  of  residence*  Yet,  even  within  these  narrow  limits,  the 
bouses  were  scattered  and  surrounded  by  lai-ge  gardens,  not  a 
few  of  which  ran  do^Ti  to  the  sbores  of  the  rivers,  and  were 
thick  with  hedges  and  trees.  Innumerable  creeks  and  kills 
flowed  tlirough  broad  meadows,  or  lost  tliemselves  in  swamps 
and  pools,  where  are  now  the  sites  of  great  mercantile  houses ; 
dwellings  stand  crowded  together  on  land  then  covered  with 
orchards  and  fields  of  buckwheat ;  farms  spread  out  where  is 
now  the  fashionable  part  of  the  city ;  men  fished  and  snared 
fowl  in  ponds  and  in  marshee  long  since  given  up  to  the 
wants  of  trade.  So  late  as  1787,  the  seine  was  regularly 
drawn  on  the  beach  where  Greenwich  sti^eet  now  is ;  ducks 
were  often  shot  in  Beekman^s  swamp ;  wild  pigeons  were 
'plentiful  in  Berkley's  woods. 

More  than  a  third  part  of  the  old  town  lay  in  ashes ;  in 
the  very  week  wherein  Howe  entered  the  city  in  triumph, 
a  terrible  fi^re  destroyed  five  hundred  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city  near  the  present  Washington  market.  Again, 
three  years  later,  a  second  fire  consumed  three  hundred 
tioxiBes  on  the  east  side.  Cut  little  building  had  been  done, 
aud^  in  1784,  the  two  sites  were  still  covered  with  heaps 
of  Ivlackened  plaster  and  fragments  of  burned  brick.  Be- 
tween these  sites  lay  the  Comjuon.  Originally,  this  stretch 
of  land  had  been  rectangular,  but  the  post-road  ran  through  it, 
eiitting  off  a  lai^  triangle.  The  present  City  Hall  park  occu- 
pies the  piece  of  common  known  as  the  "  Flat  '^  or  "  Vlackte.'* 
Wbat  Faneuil  Hall  was  to  Boston,  what  Independence  HaU 
WIS  to  Philadelphia,  that  was  the  Common  to  New  York. 
There  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  led  by  Seares  and  Scott  and  Lamb, 
iiict  to  denounce  the  stamp  act ;  there  they  fought  for  then- 
liberty-pole ;  there  they  ended  the  battle  of  Golden  Hill. 

North  of  the  Common  was  the  fresh-water  pond,  called,  also, 
fliD  Collect.    In  this  sheet  of  sparkling  water  many  a  belated 
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traveller  and  unwary  fisherman  bad  found  an  untimely  gra^ 
and  around  it  many  trnditionB  and  mji^ha  had  gatliered.  The 
pond  was  reported,  and  the  fitory  was  believed  by  the  edn- 
cated)  Uy  have  no  bottom ;  it  was  confidently  afiirmed  by  the 
ignorant  to  be  the  abode  of  strange  eea-monsters.  Every  one 
Imew  it  to  be  full  of  most  excellent  roach  and  snnfish.  Be- 
low the  Common,  to  the  east,  lay  BeekmMi"s  swamp,  a  patch 
of  low,  flat  land,  overgrown  mth  coarse  grass  and  tangled 
briers,  and,  when  the  tides  were  imusnally  high,  covered  with 
water.  There,  fifty  years  before,  Jacobus  Roosevelt  laid  out 
his  tanneries,  and  go  began  that  branch  of  industry  of  which 
the  Swamp  is,  to  this  day,  the  centre.  Along  the  Bowery 
lane  lay  a  succession  of  orchards  and  gtirdeus;  near  Gram- 
ercy  park  was  Crummashie  hill;  the  Zant  Berg  hill  lay 
above  it,  with  the  Minetta  brook  winding  its  way  through  a 
marsliy  valley  to  the  river;  Broadway  disappfiared  in  the 
meadows  above  Anthony  street ;  to  the  west  of  Canal  street 
the  Lispenar<l  meadows,  a  great  resort  of  sportsmen,  stretched 
away  to  the  North  ri^-^er. 

Three  roads  then  ran  out  of  town :  the  Kingsbridge  road, 
a  continuation  of  the  Bowery  lane,  joined  with  the  South- 
ampton road,  and  went  out  by  McGowan's  pass  t<:>  Kings* 
bridge,  and  along  the  river  to  Albany ;  the  old  Boston  poet* 
road  started  from  the  neighborhood  of  Madison  square,  and, 
winding  it^  way  to  Harlem,  crossed  the  river,  and  tamed  east- 
ward toward  Boston ;  tlie  Middle  road  ran  direct  to  Harlem. 

Scattered  here  and  there  along  those  were  the  homes  of 
IBiny  wealthy  citizens.  Not  a  few  of  them  1  '  '  u  the 
mmde  of  revolutionary  incidents.     Thus,  at  Iik  ^1j  was 

the  home  of  Robert  Murray,  father  of  the  famous  grainuiar 
rian,  and  hu8l>and  of  the  fair  Qu  >  V  '  "       \  jueri- 

can  army  was  in  full  retreat,  d*.  i  :  :  -  .  ..  ^..    its  till 

the  last  man  of  Silliman's  brig  I  \  ^  well  on  toward  Uar- 
lom  ;  higher  up,  on  the  Bloouiin^dale  road,  wan  Apthorpo 
mansion,  where,  on  the  same  day,  Wiisbington  waited  for  hia 
scattered  troopa  till  the  Britiidi  came  in  sight,  and  barely 
escaped  capture  by  a  li  ht;  on  the  shore  of  the  East 

river,  hard  by  Turtle  b:i,  .,  ..  ibe  Beekman  mansion,  beneath 
whose  roof  Nathan  Hale,  the  martyr  spy,  was  tried  and  sen- 
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tenced  to  execution ;  while  high  up,  on  the  banks  that  over^ 
look  the  waters  of  the  Harlem,  stood  the  home  of  Colonel 
Roger  Morris,  afterward  the  home  of  the  famous  Madame 
Jnmel. 

In  the  city  scarce  a  street  was  paved,  and  these  few  were 
so  illy  done  that  Franklin  observed  that  a  New  Yorker  could 
be  told  by  his  walk  as  he  shuffled  over  the  smooth  pavements 
of  Philadelphia.  Street-lamps,  which  came  into  fashion  ten 
years  before,  were  few  in  number,  and  rarely  lighted  on  wet 
nights.*  Nor  was  there  indeed  much  need  of  them,  for  the 
fashion  of  keeping  late  hours  had  not  then  come  in.  The 
dty  was  famous  among  all  the  colonial  towns  for  routs  and 
riots,  the  luxury  and  display  of  its  citizens,  and  for  gayety  and 
festivity.  But  the  rout  was  over,  and  the  guests  safe  at  home, 
long  before  the  watchman  was  heard  crying  in  the  streets, 
"Nine  o'clock  and  all's  well." 

Many  of  the  old  Dutch  customs  were  still  kept  up.  New 
England  could  boast  of  no  such  day  as  New  Tear's  day.  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia  saw  no  such  scenes  as  on  every  Christ- 
mas and  every  Easter  day  were  enacted  in  New  York.  For, 
despite  the  boast  that  men  speaking  the  tongue  of  every  civil- 
ized people  were  to  be  found  in  the  city,  the  Dutch  element 
was  still  strong,  and  the  language  and  religion  of  Holland  were 
most  prevalent.  Half  the  signs  on  William  street  were  in 
Dutch*  At  the  Hudson  market,  and  along  the  slips  of  the 
Hudson  river,  a  knowledge  of  Dutch  was  absolutely  indispen- 
sable. Until  twenty  years  before,  no  sermon  in  the  English 
language  had  ever  been  preached  in  either  of  the  three  Dutch 
churches,  and,  even  after  the  revolution,  prayers  were  still 
made,  and  sermons  still  preached,  at  times,  in  the  language 
of  the  Stuyvesants  and  Van  Dams.  But  a  change  in  church 
language  had  been  attended  by  no  change  in  church  ceremo- 
niaL  The  dominie  in  his  black  silk  gown  still  preached^ 
in  the  high  pulpit.  The  hour-glass  yet  stood  at  his  right  hand, 
and  the  huge  sounding-board  over  his  head.  The  first  psalm 
was  still  announced  by  movable  numbers  hung  on  three  sides 
of  the  pulpit ;  the  clerk  still  sat  in  the  deacon's  pew,  and  when 

*  The  papers  of  that  and  a  later  day  contain  many  notices  of  gangs  of  ra£Saiui 
viio  freqjoeDted  the  streets  at  night,  and  waylaid  and  robbed  passers-by. 
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the  congregation  were  in  their  seats,  when  the  preacher  was 
in  the  pulpit,  the  psalm  gnng  and  the  prayer  made,  prefaced 
the  sermon  vnih  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  at  morning  service, 
and  by  chanting  the  Apostles*  Creed  at  evening  service.  To 
him  were  intmsted  the  notices  to  be  read,  which  he  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  pajssed  np  to  the  minister. 
When  the  last  grain  of  sajid  had  nm  out  of  the  glass,  his  three 
rape  brought  the  sermon  to  a  close.  Then  tlie  deacons  rose  in 
their  pew,  listened  to  a  shoit  address  from  the  minister,  and, 
with  velvet  bags  and  belk  hung  to  long  rods,  went  among 
the  congregation  collecting  alms  for  the  poor.^ 

Hard  by  the  Dutch  church  stood  a  smaller  and  less  pro* 
tentious  chapel,  on  whose  worshippers  Episcoi)alian8  and  Dis- 
senters alike  looked  down  with  horror  not  unmingled  with 
contempt  The  building  had  been  put  up  some  sixteen  years 
before.  Yet  the  congregation  was  not  numerous,  and  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  shopkeepers  and  negroes,  for  Uie  Method- 
ists were  still  a  new  sect.  Indeed,  the  society  at  New  York, 
though  it  dated  no  further  back  than  1766,  could  have  boasted, 
with  justice,  of  being  the  oldest  Methodist  society,  and  of 
worshipping  in  tlie  oldest  Methodist  church  in  America-t 
The  first  of  the  sect  to  come  to  our  shores  was  undoubtedly 
Whitfield,  who  preached  and  exhorted  tlirough  the  southern 
provinces  in  1737.  But  the  man  who  may  well  be  called  tlio 
father  of  Americim  Methodism,  the  man  who  watched  and 
tended  it  in  its  early  years,  who  shaped  its  course,  who  found 
it  weak  and  left  it  strong,  was  Francis  Asbury.  He  was  an 
EngHsbman  of  hard  sense  and  strong  religious  feeling,  and 
sprang  from  the  great  middle  class,  which  has,  in  everj'  gen* 
oration,  furnished  numbers  of  men  whose  names  are  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.    When  he  landed  in  America,  in  1772, 


•  My  doftcription  of  ihe  dtyof  Now  York  i«  made  up  of  roatcHaU  taken  chicflj- 
from  il  L.  Booth's  ffiatory  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Watson*!  nittoncml  TaJca 
of  the  Oldcn  Timea  In  New  York  City  «id  Bute;  Duer**  New  York  n.%  U  wm 
during  the  ktter  part  of  the  La^t  Century  ;  Valentine's  Biittory  of  ihe  City  of  New 
York ;  Denton's  Brief  Description  of  New  York ;  Dtttilap^s  History  of  New  Nether- 
tondiif  and  the  history  by  Ihe  toyallat  Jonea. 

f  An  Appendix  to  thp  Meth'>di*»t  Memorial,  contobhif  ft  Condfe  Hlitoiy  ol 
the  Inttt)dnctioii  of  Methodhun  on  th«  ContSneiit  of  America,  etc  Charlee  Al^ 
mar%  Maaehccler,  1802. 
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there  were  scattered  from  New  York  to  Georgia  six  preachers 
and  a  thousand  members  of  the  sect."*^  Bnt  such  was  the  exdte- 
ment  of  the  time,  the  energy  and  force  of  the  preacher,  that, 
when  Burgoyne  snrrendered,  the  membersliip  had  increased  to 
seven  thousand  souls,  and  the  ministers  to  forty.f  This  growtli 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  every  English  preacher  except  A&- 
bury  deserted  his  flock  and  went  back  to  England  when  the 
war  broke  out4  When  peace  came,  eighty-one  men  were 
spreading  the  Methodist  worship  tlirough  the  States.  Then,  it 
seemed  to  Wealey,  the  time  had  come  when  the  Methodist 
church  in  America  should  be  sepai'ated  from  the  Methodist 
church  in  England.  Coke,  therefore,  was  ordained,  and  a  let- 
ter dispatched  directing  the  American  brethren  to  receive 
Mm  and  Anbury  as  joint  superintendents  of  the  flock.  A  few 
days  later  Coke  was  on  the  sea,  A  few  weeks  later  he  landed 
at  New  York,  and  went  with  all  speed  toward  Baltimore.  On 
Sunday,  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1784,  the  very  day  on 
which  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  for  America  was 
ordained  at  Aberdeen,  he  preached  to  a  great  crowd  in  a  little 
meeting-house  in  the  woods.  When  he  was  done,  a  rough-clad 
man  came  out  of  the  crowd  and  kissed  him.  The  man  was 
Anbury,  who,  the  next  ChristmajB  eve,  at  Baltimore,  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Bishop. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  the  Methodists  made  prose- 
lytes and  built  churches  in  the  towns  along  the  great  river 
iimi  flowed  by  New  York.  Cldef  among  them  was  Albany,  j 
The  city,  indeed,  was  next  in  importance  to  New  York  in  the 
Slate,'  and  sixth  in  rank  in  the  coxmtry.  The  place  had  been 
laid  out  eai^ly  in  tlte  seventeenth  century,  and,  after  an  exist- 
ence of  over  a  hundred  years,  had  grown  to  be  a  flourishing 
Dutch  town  of  five  hundred  houses  and  thirty-eight  hundred 
eoulfi.^  It  could  not,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  a  rival  on  the 
liirer  unless  it  was  Poughkeepsie,  tlien  a  viUage  large  enough 


*  Atinore'9  Appendix  to  the  Methodist  Memorial. 

♦  Ibid,  t  Ibid, 

I  Fomn  aocount  of  Albany,  see  Morse^e  American  Geography,  edition  17  84, 
m  ino«t  cariooB  book;  Mrs.  Gmnt's  Diary  of  an  American  Lttdy;  Wat8on*B  Uis* 
tortcal  Talea ;  and  the  Scammel  Letters,  Historical  Magazine,  September^  1670. 

^  Nirw  York  Gazette,  August  17,  1786. 
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ad  prosperous  enough  to  support  a  weekly  journal.  Troy 
was  not  much  more  than  a  collection  of  the  honses  and  bams 
of  a  half-dozen  Van  Kensselaera.  The  site  of  Hudson  was  a 
farm*  Tanytown  was  a  pretty  village.  At  Newbnrg  a  few 
bnildiiigs  duBtered  about  an  inn.  Albany  was,  therefore,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  inhabitants,  a  great  city.  The  pros- 
perity of  her  merchants  %vaa  tlxe  envy  of  far  larger  places. 
Her  steadily  growing  trade  was  the  boast  of  her  dtizens.  The 
time,  they  said,  was  surely  coming,  nay,  was  almost  at  hand, 
wlien  she  would  rival  Boston  and  Philadelpliia  in  magnificence, 
and  become  the  emporium  of  northern  trade.  Did  she  not 
stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson  ? 
It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  she  need  fear  no  northern  rival. 
Was  she  not  surrounded  by  boundless  forests  of  fir  and  pine  I 
Was  ghe  not  on  the  only  0]>en  route  to  Canada  ?  Did  she  not 
command  the  Indian  trade  of  tlic  North  and  North-west  ?  Was 
she  not  at  the  foot  of  that  rich  and  splendid  valley  already 
famous  for  its  wheat*fielda  and  corn-fields  and  rye?  Did  not 
her  commerce  employ  upward  of  ninety  shallops?  It  was 
eimply  a  question  of  time  then  how  soon  her  docks  would  be 
crowded  v^th  sloops  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth, 
bringing  tlie  spices  and  rich  fabrics  of  the  South  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  rare  furs  of  the  North ;  when  her  warehouses 
would  be  filled  'with  skins  from  Canada  and  Oswego ;  when 
her  yards  w*mld  be  stocked  high  %rith  lumber  fn^m  the  moun- 
tains ;  when  her  streets  would  bo  blocked  with  long  trains  of 
wagons  laden  vnUi  the  products  of  the  western  farms ;  when, 
after  every  harvest,  her  granaries  would  run  over  with  wheat 
and  ctim  and  rye  from  the  fertile  lands  along  the  borders  of 
the  Mohawk  and  tljo  Genesee, 

IJut  with  boasts  of  the  citizens  were  mmgled  the  invec- 
tives and  sarcasms  of  strangers.  Travellers  of  eveiy  rank 
complained  bitterly  of  the  iuhogpitality  of  the  Albanians^  and 
the  a%^arice  and  elo6e-fii?<teclnes8  of  tlio  merchnnts.  The  fer- 
tility of  American  soil,  the  siUni»rity  of  an  Ainerif^im  cHmute, 
had  not,  they  said,  modified  one  jot  the  cold,  taciturn,  fitingy 
DutcliTiiim.  Tliey  admitted  that  Albany  waa  a  place  where  a 
man  with  a  mode«t  competence  could,  in  time,  acquire  riches; 
where  a  man  with  money  could,  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
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ainass  a  fortune.  But  nobody  would  ever  go  to  Albany  who 
could  by  any  possibility  stay  away,  nor,  being  there,  would 
tarry  one  moment  longer  than  necessary.  There,  Dutch  names 
and  families,  Dutch  habits  and  customs,  survived  for  the  longest 
time.  Albanians  continued  to  keep  Kerstydt  and  Nicuw  Jar, 
Paas,  Pinxter,  and  San  Claas,  in  the  old  Dutch  fashion  many 
years  after  they  had  been  greatly  modified  at  New  Yorlc  It 
was  remarked  by  an  humble  topographer  that  so  late  as  1T84 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  plays  and  social  amusements  com- 
mon in  New  York.  The  few  who  affected  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure  spent  tlieir  time  in  waUdng  and  "sitting  in  mead- 
liooses,'*  went  regularly  to  their  favorite  tavern  at  eleven 
o'clock,  played  cards,  billiard;?,  and  chess,  staid  till  dinner,  and 
came  home  in  the  evening.  The  town  water  was  so  bad  as  to 
be  undrinkable  by  a  stranger,  imd  was  but  epariugly  indulged 
in  by  the  inhabitants.  Its  place  was  therefore  largely  sup- 
plied by  punch,  schnapps,  and  Madeira.  The  principal  streets 
ran  parallel  to  the  river,  were  wide,  nnpaved,  and  in  many 
months  of  the  year  heavy  with  mud.  Six  or  eight  lanes 
crossing  these  almost  at  right  angles  compieted  the  town. 
The  shops,  seventy  in  number,  clastered  along  Pearl  and 
Water  streets.  In  them  were  offered  for  sale,  among  heaps 
of  wampum  and  strings  of  glass  beads,  goods  whose  names 
#fe  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  shopkeepers  of  this  genera- 
tioTu*  There  were  to  be  found  tammies,  half-thicks,  per- 
Bians  and  pelongs,  blue  sagatha  and  red  hunts,  tieklen- 
burghs  and  black  everlastings,  and  handkerchiefs  known 
ader  the  names  of  bandanoe,  lungee,  romals,  culgee,  putti- 
and  silk  setetersoy.f  The  houjies,  scarce  one  of  which 
can  now  be  found  in  the  city,  were  built  after  the  Dutch 
Gothic  style;  three  sides  were  of  boards,  or  roughly  squared 


•  Wftinpam,  or  white  money^  wna  oripinAlly  made  from  ibe  periwinkle ;  aucU- 
Itsniiock^  or  bJftck  monej,  from  the  inBide  of  the  ehell  of  the  hard  clma.  The 
oioil  ralaed  mooiej  of  the  Indians — ^thet  r  goH,  i  n  fact — wtia  ti  black  gl asa  bead  Hbotit 
AlUvd  of  sn  inch  long,  highly  poIiBhedfUnd  bored  leugthwajl.  Three  pieces  of 
MiMtfc,  «»d  &ix  of  ^hite  mooey,  made  a  penny,  or  a  Dutch  striyver.  Among  the 
fttr-lrmderB  at  this  tltne  was  the  fadierof  Gerrit  Smith.  See  Life  of  Gernt  Smith, 
hf  O.  B,  Frotbiugham,  p.  9.  Joba  Jacob  AsUxt  bad  but  just  lauded  at  Xew  York 
«ltb  hi«  stock  of  riolina. 

f  Sec  tb0  newspaper  adrertkemente  of  tb«  timfib 
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timbers.  The  fourtli,  always  a  eable  end  facing  the  street, 
was  of  jellow  Holland  brick,  with  a  high  pediment  roof 
stepped  off  on  each  side  like  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  sunnonnted 
by  an  iron  horse  as  a  weather-vane.  In  the  middle  of  the 
brick  gable  was  the  door,  with  a  stoop  flanked  on  each  side  by 
seats,  where^  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  the  whole  family 
gathered. 

But  one  other  appendage  to  the  house  must  be  noticed,  as 
it  greatly  excited  the  derision  of  travellers  familiar  with  the 
neater  streets  of  Boston  and  New  Tork,  Tin  gutters  pro- 
jected from  the  roofs  far  out  over  the  foot-paths,  and  in  rainy 
weather  discharged  torrents  of  water  into  the  unpaved  streets, 
drenching  the  horsemen  and  sphishing  the  foot-traveller  with 
mud  from  head  to  foot.* 

Beyond  the  city,  to  the  north  and  west,  the  country  was 
an  imhroken  wilderness.  That  beautiful  region  renowned 
for  the  majesty  of  its  scenery^  whose  wilds  are  now  the  sites 
of  nvatering-pluces  famous  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  Vhoso  mountains  and  forests  are  every  Bummer  the 
resort  of  artists  and  tourists,  fishermen  and  hunters,  was 
rarely  explored  by  trappers.  The  fertility  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  was  indeed  well  known,  but  the  power  of  the 
Six  Nations  was  far  from  broken,  and  the  jealousy  with  wHch 
the  Indians  beheld  the  slightest  encroachment  on  their  hunt- 
ing ground  made  every  attempt  'at  opening  up  the  country 
an  undertaking  full  of  danger.  As  if  the  vengeance  of  the 
savage  were  not  enough,  there  came  up  from  the  newly 
ploughed  land  a  terrible  malaria,  known  ajs  the  Genesee 
fever,  which,  unchecked  by  the  rude  medical  knowledge  of 
the  time,  swept  off  whole  families  of  settlers.  It  was  not  till 
1789  that  the  tide  of  immigration  began  to  set  in  strongly, 

*  A  travoUer  who  aaw  AtbiiDj  In  1776  bjis  left  m  »  plewtof  dceerlptlon  of  the 
pUoe.  **  I  wtis  dq(  a  littte  eurprlzcd  lo  ftad  Albany  to  Iw  ao  ixtrty  ft  d%y  tb« 
bpiwes  ill  tilt!  Dutcli  Tft«t€v  ttie  Inside  clewi  to  a  fjwdt  ereii  their  Cyder  Bftirclt 
arc  kept  seour*d  aa  clciui  oa  their  Dishes,  their  women  are  contiuuuliv  employed 
in  soourtiig  the  {liK>r8,  oni^  drop  of  Ink  In  a  house  will  breed  a  Hiot,  till  it  In  efis«d 
bj8t)ap  and  Aand^  and  Pinhc1otilj»,  whilst  llieir  StrrcHs  «re  rioec«i%'e  durlj,  and  the 
aut«ide  of  the  Oousefl  reicnibLe  wekhmuit  Brioches,  void  of  all  form  tail  Oooi- 
Imc&s/*  A  letter  to  IDm  Nabby  DlMbop,  June  2. 1776.  In  tlu*  ^^^mmel  Lo(tt«fi, 
Bifltorical  MogiMane,  Sepiember,  1870. 
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and  that  thousands  of  ox-sleighs  annually  went  out  from 
Albany, 

When  Washingtonj  in  the  Btimmer  of  1783,  went  through 
the  centiul  part  of  New  York  State  with  ClintoUj  Oswego  was 
a  miUtary  poet  on  the  extreme  frontier,  where  a  few  enterprising 
traders  carried  on  a  flourishing  commerce  with  the  Cajiigas, 
the  Senecas,  and  the  Tuscaroi'as,  who  brought  thither  skins  of 
the  bufialoj  the  bear,  the  otter,  and  the  lynx,  to  exchange  for 
Btrings  of  wampumj  liimdredB  of  periwinkle  shelbj  and  bits  of 
colored  glajss.  Deer  browsed  and  black  bears  roamed  at  vnH 
oyer  the  pldn  where  Rochester  now  standB.  Foxes  and  wolves 
were  plentiful  on  the  site  of  Syracuse.  At  Saratoga,  since 
reno%^'ned  over  the  whole  earth  for  its  mineral-waters,  a  single 
spring,  long  known  to  the  Indians  for  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties, bubbled  up  throtigh  a  bai'rel  simk  in  the  ground. 

It  would  indeed  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  many  towns 
now  great  and  opulent  which  were  then  wretched  hamlets, 
or  whose  streets  had  not  yet  been  laid  out.  No  manufactur- 
ing villages  were  to  be  found  in  all  New  England.  Beavera 
built  their  dams  unmolested  along  the  banks  of  streams  since 
crowded  with  mills  and  factories,  each  one  of  which  finds 
work  fur  more  men  and  women  than,  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj',  made  up  the  population  of  the  largest 
country  town  of  America*  At  Sprin^eld  a  few  houses  were 
strung  along  the  post-road ;  Lawrence  was  a  squalid  hiimlet ; 
Manchester  was  no  better,  When,  in  1820,  the  fourth  census 
was  taken,  the  country  around  Lowell  was  a  wilderness  where 
sportsmen  shot  game.  The  splendid  falls  which  now  furnish 
power  to  innumerable  looms,  w^ere  all  unused,  and  the  two 
hundred  needy  beings  who  comprised  the  whole  population 
of  the  town  found  their  sole  support  in  the  sturgeon  and 
alewives  taken  from  the  waters  of  the  Concord  and  the  Mem- 
mack.*  Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  manufactures  at  that 
time  was  most  deplorable.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  mills 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  scarce  so  good  in  quality  as  that 
grocers  are  now  accustomed  to  wi-ap  ai'ound  poimds  of  sugar 
and  tea ;  a  foundry  or  two,  where  iron  was  melted  into  rude 
pigs,  or  beaten  into  bars  or  nails ;  a  factory  where  cocked  hats 
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and  felts  were  made,  no  manuiacttires  could  be  said  to  exUt, 
Cotton  wafl  never  Been  growing  but  in  gardens  among  tlio 
rose-buslies  and  honejsuckle-vincs.  A  little  had  indeed  been 
eent  to  Liverpool  five  years  before  tlie  fight  at  Lexington. 
Eight  bags  were  again  sent  aut  in  17S4,  but  when  the  ship 
sailed  into  that  port  the  officers  of  the  customs  seized  them, 
as  it  was  well  known  that  so  much  cotton  could  never  have 
come  from  ^Imerica.*  The  Constitution  had  been  framed  and 
adopted  before  the  first  Artwiight  spinning-machine  was  set 
up  in  this  country,  before  the  first  Ixmnty  was  offered,  or  the 
first  cotton-mill  erected  in  Pawtucket,  The  place  now  held 
by  cotton  fabrics  was  filled  by  linen  spun  at  every  furracr*6 
hearth,  but  nowhere  so  extensively  as  in  New  Eugland.  To 
spin  well  was  then  esteemed  an  accomplishment  of  which  any 
damsel  might  well  be  proud*  Nor  were  any  means  of  cncour^ 
Bgement  left  untried.  To  the  poor,  bounties  were  offered. 
The  rich  brought  into  fashion  the  "spinning  bee,'^  wliich 
continued  in  vogue  in  many  country  towns  when  the  ladies  of 
the  great  cities  had  long  deserted  the  wheel  for  the  liarpsi- 
chord  and  the  spinet.  The  bee  was  generally  held  in  the 
to^vn-hall ;  but  if  the  village  were  not  pnjsperous  enough  to 
own  such  a  building,  the  house  of  some  minister  was  chosen. 
Thither  the  women  went  with  their  spinning-wheels  and  flax, 
and,  as  they  spim,  were  brought  cake  and  wine  and  tea  by  the 
*  fine  gentlemen  of  the  town. 

Though  the  inland  towns  were  thus  mean  and  squalid, 
those  scattered  along  the  sea-coast  from  Portsmouth  to  New 
London  were  thriving  and  populous.  Their  proximity  to  the 
water  had  made  them  great  tradiug  and  tit^hing  ports.  Indeed, 
before  the  revolution,  scarcely  one  could  be  found  among 
them  whuso  citizens  had  not  some  venture  on  the  sea,  eillier 
of  a  regular  or  irregular  kind.  The  harsh  restrietions  laid  by 
the  mother  country  on  the  commerce  of  her  colonies  had  led 
to  emuggUng,  and  smuggling  had  proved  a  sure  road  to  wealth. 
In  every  town  prominent  charactei's  could  Ije  pointed  out 
lio,  when  the  States  were  under  Britislj  rule,  had  constantly 
^wod  away  in  their  eollans  and  attics  goods  they  would  have 

•  Smjihr tb'  UistQtf  of  Liverpool  p.  129;  De  Bow*i  IniluittrtaJ  Ilcsourc«fl  of 
the  tTaiU^d  Staters,  voL  i,  (>p.  119,  120. 
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been  loatH  to  have  the  officers  of  the  cmtoms  see.  To  these 
barhoTs  came  vessels  built  for  speed  and  laden  with  contra- 
band ware  gathered  in  the  colonies  of  France  and  Spain,  Of 
this  trade  Boston  was  long  the  centre,  and  many  a  merchant 
of  high  repute  did  not  disdain  to  engage  in  it.  Thus,  on  the 
rerj^  day  when  the  farmers  and  ploughmen  of  Middlesex 
drove  the  British  out  of  Lexington,  John  Hancock  was  to 
have  stood  trial  for  defrauding  the  customs. 

The  war  changed  all  this.  Smuggling  almost  ceased,  and 
the  cre\^'B  once  engaged  in  it  found  occupation  at  the  Grand 
Banks  or  on  the  whaling  fleets  that  went  out  each  year. 
Spermaceti  whales,  now  almost  driven  fi-om  the  sea,  were 
then  most  plentiful,  came  some  seasons  as  far  south  as  Cape 
Ami  and  Montauk  Point,  had  been  seen  by  old  whalers  in 
schools  off  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and 
were  at  times  found  stranded  on  the  shores  of  Long  I^Jajid 
somid.* 

The  oil  obtained  from  these  creatui'ea  commanded  a  ready 
sale  and  a  high  price.  The  whale-fishery  became,  accordingly, 
in  spite  of  its  hardships  and  dangers,  a  favorite  occupation  of 
the  fishermen  of  New  England.  Falmouth  and  Barnstable, 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Cape  Ann,  were  noted  whaling  ports ; 
but  foremost  among  them  all  was  Nantucket.  The  town 
fitood  on  a  little  strip  of  sand  scarce  four  miles  wide  and  fifteen 


^  Tbe  fi^berracn  of  Cape  Cod  were  the  first  to  begin  whale-fishmg,  and  it  was 
Itonj  ibcin  that  the  Kontuckct  fidhurs  learned  tUe  use  of  the  huipoon.  Sperma- 
Ofti  whales  hod  from  time  to  time  been  found  dead  on  the  Massachusetts  and 
Bb^Je  r^Iand  shore;  but  it  waa  not  till  1712  that  the  first  living  one  was  cap- 
tatxad  hf  Chnstopher  Uassej.  Hassey  was  a  Nantucket  fisherman,  and  had  gone 
out  in  search  of  right  whale?,  was  caught  in  a  stonn,  blown  ofF  shore  and  into 
a  «HkmiI  of  gp^rmaceti  whales.  One  of  them  he  killed  and  towed  to  land.  Fiom 
thn '  b  g^pe4it  numbers  were  taken  every  year.    In  1726,  as  many  as  eighty- 

tix  1  off  the  Kantucket  coaBt,     In  1784^  the  favorite  cruising-gtx)und 

««■  ii»it  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  banks  of  Newfoundland,  Davia*g  etrait^  straits  of 
Iltlte  l^le,  and  even  so  far  away  a^  Cape  Desolation.  The  crude  oU  then  brought 
£24  per  ton,  and  paid  a  duty  of  £18  per  ton  at  tbe  port  of  LiverpooL  It  may  be 
Saicfeatiog  to  state  that  the  firat  ves^^X  that  ever  entered  a  British  port  bearing 
Ili9  •iMn  and  atripes  was  a  Nantucket  whaler  laden  with  oiL  A  good  hUtory  of 
tbe  Xcw  England  wbale-Iisliery  has  yet  to  be  written,  but  some  facts  reg-irding  it 
Bmj  be  had  from  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  vol  iii ;  North  American  Review, 
fill,  iixviti ;  and  Obed  Marc\  *«  llistory  of  Nantucket  Sec,  also,  Brown*s  Whaling 
GM»c,  and  Uistory  of  the  WhaJt-FUhtry. 
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long,  that  rose  from  the  oceaD,  and  was,  before  the  war^  a 
busy  liive  of  seafaring  men,  where  shi'iDs  were  built^  where 
cordage  and  rigging  were  made,  and  whence  set  sail  each  year 
to  the  whaling  grounds  one  hundred  and  fifty  ehips.  TVTteu 
the  war  closed,  all  this  prosperity  and  greatness  had  ended. 
The  rope-walks  were  deserted.  The  docks  and  wharfs  had 
fallen  into  decay.  A  few  old  hulks  were  all  that  remained  of 
the  once  gallant  little  navy.  The  population  had  sadly  de- 
creased. GraBS  grew  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  Of  the 
whalemen,  a  few  were  senring  in  the  crews  of  privateers, 
but  the  larger  number,  enticed  by  the  hberal  oflfers  of  Eng- 
land, had  settled  at  Halifax  to  take  part  in  the  whaling  ven- 
tures that  went  out  from  tlience** 

To  the  south  of  New  York  no  place  of  importance  was  to 
be  met  with  till  Philadelphia  was  reached.     The  city  waa 
then  the  gi'eatest  in  the  coimtry.     No  other  could  boast  of  so  ] 
many  streets,  so  many  houses,  so  many  people,  eo  much  re-  ] 
nown.f     There  had  been  made  the  discoveries  which  car- 
ried the  name  of  Fnmklin  to  the  remotest  spots  of  the  civil* 
ized  world.    There  had  been  put  forth  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.     There  had  long  been  held  the  deliberationa , 
of  Congress.     Ko  other  city  was  so  rich,  so  extravagant,  soi 
fashionable.     Seven  years  before,  Lee  had  described  the  placdl 
as  an  attractive  scetie  of  amusement  and  debauch.:^    Lovel  ^ 
had  called  it  a  place  of  crucifying  expenses.     And  tluB  repu- 
tation it  still  maintained.     But  the  features  that  most  im- 
pressed travellers  from  distant  lands  were  the  finene-ss  of  tho  ^ 
houses,  the  goodness  of  the  pavement,  the  fiUhiness  of  tlie 
carriage-ways,]  the  mgular  arrangement  of  the  streets,  and  the 

*  See  Obed  Marcj'a  Hbtorj  of  Nantucket  Island ;  Letten  froiB  la  Aamima ' 
Farmer^  by  n  cot  or  St,  Joba  Cr^teoceur. 

f  In  17^0,  the  ntimber  of  houses  in  FHSIarlelptiU  Wfti  4,fV0O;  in  Sew  York, 
a»500;  In  Borton,  2,KK).  Thi'  popnlntioti  of  Philarlelphi*  wiw  32,205;  of  Koir 
York,  24,A<>0 ;  of  Bofrtoti,  ll^eiO.     Sec  Npw  York  Giwrttc,  AngUPt  It,  1786, 

}  E.  H.  Lee  to  Wftshiogtoti,     Sparks*!  Corrcspondcnoo  of  tho  Rerolutidn, 

*  James  Lord  to  Washfangton.   Sparks^i  Oorrefpoodeoee  ol  the  Bcvolutioiii  | 
f  ol.  I 

I  The  stitK^ti  of  thd  dtj  finiilljr  bcoanae  lo  full  of  ftUli,  tli^ad  cnU  Jind  driad 
do^  that  iheir  cM>uditifin  was  made  the  fiubji^  of  a  latire  by  Francin  Hopklnson,  , 
bctttf  known  as  ib«  author  of  the  B^ulc  of  the  Kcgt.    In  a  picco  whicU  b«| 
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sin^^ar  custom  of  mnnbering  some  and  giving  to  others  the 
names  of  £orest-ti*ees.* 

One  of  these,  Chestnut,  long  since  given  np  to  the  de- 
mands of  commerce,  and  lined  with  banks,  with  wai-ehouses, 
and  with  shops,  was  the  fashionable  walk.  There  ererj  fine 
day,  when  bu^ess  was  over,  when  the  bank  was  closed,  when 
the  exchange  was  deserted,  crowds  of  pleasare-seekei'S  gatb- 
ered  to  enjoy  the  air  and  dieplay  their  rich  clothes.  If  the 
dress  that  has  displaced  the  garb  of  that  period  be  leas  taste* 
ful,  it  must  be  owned  it  is  at  least  moi*e  conveuientt  A  gen- 
tleman of  the  last  century,  if  he  wei-e  a  man  of  fashion  or  of 
meanB,  wore  a  three-cornered  cocked  hut  heavily  laced,  Ilis 
hair  was  done  up  in  a  cue,  and  its  natural  shade  concealed  by 
a  profusion  of  powder.  His  coat  was  light-colored,  with 
diminutive  cape,  mar^^ellou^ly  long  back,  and  silver  buttons 
engraved  with  the  letters  of  his  name*  Ilis  small  clothes 
eame  scarce  to  his  knees ;  his  stockings  were  striped ;  his  shoes 
poiiifod,  and  adorned  with  huge  buckles ;  his  vest  had  flap- 
pockets;  his  cuffs  wei'e  loaded  with  lead.  If  he  were  eo 
happy  as  to  have  seen  some  service  during  the  wai',  he  affected 
a  military  bearing,  and  had  much  to  say  of  campaigns.  When 
he  bowed  to  the  damsels  that  passed  him,  he  t«x>k  half  the 
sidewalk  as  he  flourished  his  cane  and  scraped  his  foot.  Nor 
doed  the  dress  of  the  lady,  as  she  gravely  returned  his  saluta- 
tion and  courtesied  almost  to  the  earth,  seem  less  strange  to 
ua.  Those  were  the  days  of  gorgeous  brocades  and  taffetas, 
Inxnriantly  disi>layed  over  cumbrous  hoops,  which,  flattened 
before  and  behind,  stood  out  for  two  feet  on  each  side ;  of 
tower-built  hats,  adorned  with  tali  feathers;  of  calash  and 
muskmelon-bonnets ;  of  high  wooden  heels,  fancifully  cut ;  of 
gowns  without  fronts ;  of  fine  satin  petticoats ;  and  of  implanted 
teeth.  This  singular  custom  had  but  lately  been  brought  in 
by  one  La  Jfayeur,  and  had  rapidly  become  fashionable*  La 
Mayenr  called  himself  a  doctor,  advertised  his  business  ex- 

etQed  Dsa]o|nie«  of  tbe  Dead,  ft  eonyereiition  is  made  to  tdke  plnoe  between  the 
mteame»  of  « tml  an«i  dug  lying  In  uoe  of  the  streL^ts.  The  dialo^c  Is  nithout 
wlt»  Ifirt  U  mM  to  have  aroused  the  street  commissionei-s  to  a  Beuse  of  duty.  It 
VM  arttTvard  rcpitblUhed  in  tb©  American  Museum  for  March,  J  787. 

♦  Hit '  Tour  through  the  United  States  of  America  in.  1784,  com- 

in<T^1i  oii  liar  appellatiouB  of  the  streets. 
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tensively,  was  largely  patronized  by  the  ladies,  and^  at  the 
end  of  a  few  montlig,  went  off,  it  was  believed,  with  a  small 
fortune.  One  of  Uis  advertisements  is  yet  extant.  In  it  he 
announces  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  that  his  business  id  I 
to  transplant  teeth ;  that  he  has,  within  the  six  months  just 
passed,  successfully  transplanted  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  assm*es  those  having  front  teeth  for  sale  that  he 
will  give  two  guineas  for  every  sound  one  brought  him. 

The  dreariness  of  winter  evenings  was  broken  by  dancing 
assemblies  and  plaj^.  The  assemblies  were  of  fortnightly 
occurrence,  and  very  select.*  The  price  of  a  season  ticket  was 
three  pounds  fifteen  sliillings.  But  it  was  thought  highly  im- 
proper  that  divei'tisements  of  this  kind  should  be  attended  by 
young  men  under  twenty,  or  by  young  women  under  eighteen. 
They  were,  tlierefore,  rigorously  excluded.  Nor  did  such 
damsels  as  found  admittance  reap  any  benefit  from  beauty, 
fi'om  wit,  or  from  the  possession  of  any  of  tliose  charms  no^ 
so  highly  })rized.  The  plainest  and  tlic  fairest  were  treatcdl 
alike,  for  partners  were  chosen  by  lot,  and  were  partners  fori 
the  evening.f  They  danced,  walked,  and  flirted  with  no  one 
-else,  and,  when  the  dtuicing  was  over,  pai'took  together  of 
rusks  and  tea.  The  next  evening  the  gentleman  came  to  sup 
^ith  the  parents  of  tlie  young  woman  who  had  fallen  to  hi« 
lot  at  the  assembly,  an  event  wIucIj  was  miule  the  occasion  for 
a  gi'eat  display  of  plate,  of  china,  and  of  ceTOmony.^  Many 
of  the  table  manners  then  in  vogue  have  fallen  into  disuse  and 
been  utterly  forgotten,  but  one  has  been  preserved  to  ub  by 


•  In  many  of  the  old  advertiainncTits  It  ia  ftiinounccd  Umt  ihcfc  u^mblfen  wfll 
open  with  a  Passc-Pie  and  end  with   th<^  tJarabimd  k  rKspngnote,    Sec  K?w  j 
York  PiMsket,  Jatumrv  5,  1784. 

f  On  the  Ohio  such  mftttcrs  wer«  differently  mttna^.    One  who  ww  no  mc 
abfcrvcr  hiu  loft  ii«  nn  amtii-ing  nccuuut  of  the  roiiis  Apd  bntU  of  Louibvillfi: 
"  Thf^  Mnuugor  whu  ili«trU)ULiHl  the  nutnWr^,  cttirU  (hni  Xn,  L     Ilv  takt«^  hit  J 
iUuil. — ^Uidj  No.  I.    »}w  rirti'^1  from  frtT -rnt,  the  Muiigiir  lender  to  the  floor  41  j 
Llblroduces  the  Gent*  Xo.  1—  &  w  yn  ':  i»(  fuL  ...  At  the  rcfrcshmcntt^l 

Elbe  Gent*  will  by  !ii5tiui*t,  without  c;  ,  m  moniUoD,  ft«e  >thftt  hb  better^ 

l|i}f  (for  the  Uniij  hdn^)  h&s  a  ijimittuni  litttlicit,  of  aU  ihc  nice  dtlicacicA.  k  thtl 
wUboaf  hia  crarnmiu);;  hi«  Jmrt  full  untilt  he  has  reconducted  her  to  the  ball-room 
— tb«n  ho  iB  at  hbcrtir  to  abfcnt  himMlf  &  whil^**  Autobkijn'Ji|»^y  of  Major 
Sitmael  S«>  Formnn.     Sec  Ili^torfcAl  MugiiKme  for  Dcc«eniber,  l^^\K 

X  SahArTi  Chmiilck^»  of  UtlUiuutir,  {«.  2i9. 
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aa  anecdote  that  is  worth  cdting.  It  would,  it  seems,  have 
been  thought  as  rude  for  the  guest  to  refuse  to  partake  of  a 
dish  a  fourth  or  fifth  time,  if  asked  so  to  do,  as  it  would  have 
been  thought  negligent  in  the  hostess  to  omit  to  press  him. 
There  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
times  the  lady  of  the  house  was  constrained  to  ask,  and  the 
number  of  times  the  visitor  was  constrained  to  accept.  But, 
happily,  there  was  in  use  a  kind  of  freemasonry  signals  by 
wliich  he  conveyed,  by  the  position  of  his  plate,  by  the  ^- 
rangement  of  his  knife  and  fork,  by  the  way  in  wliich  he  dis- 
po^d  of  his  spoon,  his  wish  not  to  be  invited  to  be  helped 
again  to  slices  of  chicken  and  saucers  of  jam.  This  custom 
S4>rely  puzzled  the  uuiuitiated,  and  gave  rise  to  many  amusing 
incidents,  one  of  which  happened  to  the  Prince  de  BrogUe. 
The  prince,  who  travelled  in  our  coimtry  in  1782,  relates,  in 
one  of  liis  letters,  that  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  lady 
of  Robert  Morris ;  that  he  went ;  that  he  was  I'epeatedly  asked 
to  have  his  cup  i-efilled ;  that  he  consented ;  and  that,  when  he 
had  swallowed  the  twelfth  cup  of  tea,  his  neighbor  whispered 
in  his  ear  and  told  hmi  when  he  had  had  enough  of  the  water 
diet  he  should  place  his  spoon  across  liis  cup,  else  the  hostess 
would  go  on  uipng  him  to  drink  tea  till  the  crack  of  doom.* 
From  Philadelphia  ran  r»ut  the  road  to  what  was  then  the 
itiT  West.     Its  cotu"se  after  leaving  the  city  lay  through  the 

^'n>  of  Che-9ter  and  Lancaster,  then  spareely  settled,  now 

.  ith  towns  and  citie.s  and  penetrated  with  innumerable 
railway's,  and  went  over  the  Blue  Ridge  moimtains  to  Ship- 
ad  the  little  town  of  Bedford.     Thence  it  woimd 
l>eautiful  hills  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  crossed 
the  Allegliany  mountains  to  the  head-watOT  of  the  Ohio.    It 
wa<  *  to  travellers  as  the  nortliem  route,  and  was  declared 

to  i  ible.    In  reality  it  was  merely  a  passable  road,  broad 

and  level  in  the  lowlands,  narrow  and  dangerous  in  the  passes 
of  tlie  mountains,  ?md  beset  with  steep  declivities.  Tet  it  was 
the  chief  highway  between  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  East, 
and  was  constantly  travelled  in  the  summer  months  by  thou- 
nnds  of  emigrants  to  the  western  coimtry,  and  by  long  trains 

*  P^nnsylTiuiiA  Kagadoe  of  Ili^jiory  and  Biograpliji  1S78,  vol  11,  No.  2,  i>p» 
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of  wagons  bringing  the  produce  of  the  little  farms  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti* 
more.  In  any  other  section  of  the  coimtry  a  road  eo  fre- 
quented would  have  been  considered  as  emineutlj  pleasant  and 
safe.  But  some  years  later  the  traveller  who  wais  forced  to 
make  the  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  in  his  car- 
riage  and  four,  beheld  with  dread  the  cluud  of  dust  which 
marked  the  slow  approach  of  a  train  of  wagons.  For  nothing 
excited  the  anger  of  the  sturdy  teamsters  more  than  the  sight 
of  a  caniage.  To  them  it  was  the  unmistakable  mark  of  aiis- ' 
tocracy,  and  they  were  indeed  in  a  particularly  good  humor 
.when  they  suffered  the  despised  vehicle  to  draw  up  l)y  the 
Fioad-idde  without  breaking  the  shaft,  or  taking  off  the  wheels, 
or  tumbling  it  over  into  the  ditch.*  His  troubles  over,  the 
traveller  found  himself  at  a  small  hamlet  then  known  aaj 
Pittsburg,  The  place  bore  no  likeness  to  the  great  and 
wealthy  city  now  standing  on  the  same  spot  and  bearing  the 
same  name,  whose  streets  are  bordered  with  stately  dwellings.^ 
and  stoi'es,  whose  population  numbers  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  whose  air  is  thick  with  the  smoke  and 
soot  of  a  hundred  foundries^  machine-shops,  and  factoriee*t 
Yet,  small  as  was  tlie  tovniy  many  historical  associatiuns  gath- 
ered about  it.  At  that  very  point,  where  the  Alleghany  sweep* 
ing  from  the  north,  and  the  Monongahela  from  the  south, 
mingle  their  waters  to  form  tlie  Ohio,  had  stood,  years  bef ore, 

•  Such  mUhftpa  were,  in  IT84,  qulK?  unknown^  for  no  cflni«g<?<i  then  fonml  their j 
way  to  80  roiDoto  a  tpot  m  PitUburg,     But  in  a  few  years  they  b<?came  of  coo 
mon  oocun^nce,  and  contijiucd  to  be  when  Madison  yra&  Presidents 

f  A  goinl  dcMTipUoQ  of  Pittsburg  al  that  tune  woj  puhlbhcHl  tn  the  Fitti- 

fburg  GtizL'ttc  of  Jtdy  29,   1TS6,  the  fir?it  number  of  the  firi^t  nowFpapor  pvcr 

printed  west  of  the   AUeghiinies.     U,  U.  BnickenriJgc,   who»e   fainous  no\%\ 

Modem  Chivalry,  is  utitl  to  be  found  on  the   ehclves  of   circutaiing  UbinrWn, 

^vuiH  it.    Set\idso,  Dl<iry  of  Arthur  L<k?»  1784,  ami  An  Early  K«Kx>rd  of  Fiit^buiif, 

In  tlHtorical  Magiud&c,  vol.  iu     **  The  Townc/'  saya  ooc  who  »aw  it  Iti  K*9,  *'  The 

Towne  at  that  time  waj  the  muddiest  pkcc  that  1  crcr  was  m;  and  by  reAs>riii  of  j 

unng  BO  much  Cfjifcl,  bt'ing  a  great  manufaetuiing  place  k,  k^pt  in  so  much  luiiokiil 

k  dim,  aa  U*  effeet  the  9km  of  the  iahabttantA."    AutobiojEn^aphy  of  Mjijor  Sanu 

uel  Fonuan,  nUtorioal  Magarine,  Deciwb<?r,  18^9.    In  IT05,  the  plac«  b  dc- 

„icribed  an  •*athrivhjc^  Town  coutattiing  at  proent  about  two  hundrvd  Ho 

t§ftj  nt  wch  Are  hvUk  and  framcd|  k  the  reiitamdor  Ia^/*    Journal  of  Tbo 

ICbapmaD«  nut«jricjil  Magazln^i  Jane,  1809»    F<^|  libo,  Cni%^a  UUtory  ol  Pttu- 
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Fort  Diiquesne,  one  of  the  long  cham  of  posts  the  French 
erected  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi.  Not  far 
away  was  **  Bmddock- a  Fields,"  a  little  patch  of  land  whereon 
the  English  general  had  sustained  his  memorable  defeat,  and 
whence  the  yonng  Virginia  captain  had  led  the  remnant  of 
his  troops.  Just  back  of  the  town,  and  hard  by  the  banks 
of  the  Monongahela,  roee  "  Grant's  Hill,"  on  whose  Bnmmit  a 
detachment  of  Highlanders  were  surprised  and  massacred  by 
the  French  and  Indians.  So  late  as  1784,  the  top  was*  strewn 
with  their  whitened  bones,  and  with  arrow-headB  and  toma- 
hawks nsed  in  the  battle.  Near  by,  on  the  same  hill,  was  a 
mound  thrown  np  by  that  prehistoric  race  whose  tmniili  are 
fonnd  un  the  cr^vst.s  of  half  the  hills  from  the  Mohawk  ti*  the 
Rio  Grande, 

On  tlie  destruction  of  Fort  Duquesne,  the  place  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  British^  who  btiilt  Fort  Pitt.  In  1764,  at  the 
end  of  the  Indian  war.  Colonel  Campbell  laid  out  the  town  in 
fonr  squares  just  without  the  w^alls  of  the  fort,  and  named  it 
Pittsburg,  in  honor  of  the  great  commoner.  When  Wash* 
ington  saw  it  in  1770,  the  town  nmnbered  twenty  log  huts 
along  the  Monongahela;  but  in  the  com^e  of  fourteen  years 
many  new  settlers  had  come  in,  many  new  houses  had  been 
put  up,  till,  in  l7S4j  Pittsburg  numbered  one  hundred  dwell* 
iiigs  and  almost  one  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  the  cen- 
tring point  of  emigrants  to  the  West,  and  from  it  the  travel- 
lers were  cai'ried  in  keel-boats,  in  Kentucky  ilat-boats,  and 
Inilian  pirogues  down  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  past  the  beau- 
tifid  island  where  long  afterward  Blennerhasset  built  his 
palace,  to  the  filthy  and  squalid  settlement  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio,  or  on  to  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  where  La  Clede, 
twenty  years  earlier,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  St  Louis. 
Two  dangers  constantly  beset  the  voyager.  The  boat  was  at 
eveiy  moment  likely  to  become  entangled  in  the  branches  of 
the  trees  that  skirted  the  river,  or  be  fired  into  by  the  Indians 
who  lurked  in  the  woods.  The  cabin  was  therefore  low,  that 
il  might  safely  glide  under  the  limbs  of  the  overlianging 
aycamoresj  and  lined  with  blankets  and  with  beds  to  guard  the 
inmates  from  Indian  bullets.'**'    From  St.  Louis  rude  boats  and 
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rafts  floated  down  the  river  to  Natchez  and  New  Orleans. 
But  of  the  many  that  went  down  the  river  scarce  one  ever 
came  back,  for  the  cnrrent  was  so  rapid  that  it  seemed  hope- 
l68B  to  attempt  a  return.  The  boats  were  therefore  hastily  put 
together  and  sold  at  New  Orleans  as  lumber. 

Some  settlementjs  had  been  attempted  in  the  region  now 
portioned  out  between  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  but 
the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  valley  lay  along  the  banks 
of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Licking, 
In  all,  upward  of  twelve  thousand  souls  were  there,  most  of 
them  having  come  across  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  from  the 
neighlx>ring  States  of  Georgia  aud  Carolina,  For  in  the  three 
States  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  were 
then  living  near  one  fifth  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
They  could,  therefore,  well  epare  the  restless  colonists  who 
yearly  went  out  from  them  to  dwell  in  the  canebrakes  and 
wilds  of  Kentucky.  One  cause  of  this  emigration  was, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  extreme  difficulty  which  the  most  help- 
less and  deiiendent  class  of  society,  whose  province  it  was  to 
follow  the  plough,  to  teud  the  cattle,  and  to  toil  in  the  swamps, 
foimd  in  eking  out  even  a  miserable  existence.  Almost 
every  acre  of  land  close  to  the  eea-ports  was  poilioned  out 
into  plantations  and  held  by  the  great  landed  proprietors. 
The  labor  was  largely  slave  labor.  The  immense  yield  of 
the  rice-fields  and  the  indigo-fields,  of  pitch  and  rosin,  had 
bitiught  wealth,  and  Mnth  wealth  had  come  in  all  the  bleAslngft 
and  all  the  evils  which  flourish  best  in  opulent  societies. 
Nowhere  else  waa  good  blood  and  noble  descent  held  in  such 
high  estiiem.  Nowhere  else  was  social  rank  so  cleiirly  defined. 
Toil  was  the  only  thing  from  M^hich  the  rich  planter  abstained. 


I»ASAki4j^  under  ift«ii|  i6e  Autoblogrvpby  of  M(ijor  Forman^  Uijtoricftt  ltftgwl&«» 
ncciaiibcr,  18C9,  pp,  325,  326. 

AU  trATcHGra  down  the  Ohio  comment  on  the  gre&t  die  of  the  trec^  General 
Pw»on§  nieii«ur«d  ft  black-wiilimt  near  the  Muskiugmn,  and  found  the  circumfer. 
enoe,  five  feet  from  ibt*  gfootid,  to  be  tweotr-lwo  fceU  A  Byc^mom  near  the 
aiao  ipot  mcafured  forty-four  foot  in  drcmnfcrence,  fire  fert  frmn  tho  grouiKt 
Sen  1  pamphhtt  by  Cnflef,  callH  An  Explimiittfin  of  the  M<ip  wliich  didtncAliw 
that  pnrt  of  the  Frrlcmt  LnadB,  He,  Salenif  17^7,  p.  10.  Thin  «tst«mcnt  it 
copird  bT  Mor^c  lu  hk»  Goognipb/,  edition  I7t}d,  p.  161.  Conucciicul  Coursnt, 
September  1,  iToti* 
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Horse-racing  by  day  and  deer-btmtiiig  by  night,  dnelling  and 
gambling,  made  up,  with  the  social  festivities  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belongedj  his  sole  occupation  and  pleasnre.* 

The  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac  was  there- 
fore, to  a  New  Englander  or  a  Peimsylvanian,  a  land  almost  as 
strange  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  tropics.  Thei*e  he  sat  in  the 
shade  of  trees  whose  foliage  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
elms  and  chestnuts  that  grew  along  the  streets  of  his  native  vil- 
lage. He  rode  for  days  through  an  endless  snecesjdon  of  tobacco- 
tieldi§.  The  rank  vegetation  of  the  Dismal  Swamp ;  the  rice- 
fields  covered  with  water;  the  sugar-cane  growing  higher 
lan  he  could  reach;  the  great  forests  of  pine  yielding  an 
aexhaustible  supply  of  pitch  and  tar;  the  indigo-plant,  the 
fruits,  the  very  birds,  filled  him  with  astonishment ;  nor  did 
the  people  seem  less  strange  to  him  than  the  country.  He 
admired,  indeed,  their  open  hospitality,  but  theii'  appreciation 
of  good  blood  excited  only  his  deiision.  Their  pride,  their 
arrogance,  their  keen  sense  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  term 
pen&onal  honor,  inspired  lilm  with  disgust.  He  could  not  im- 
derst^nd  why  men  of  sense  and  courage  should  be  ever  ready 
to  seek  each  other^s  lives  in  revenge  for  slights  and  insults 
60  trivial  that  they  would,  among  his  friends,  scarcely  have 
elicited  a  hearty  curse.  The  appearance  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  the  social  customs  and  festivities  of  the  people,  were 
nnlike  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia. 
The  language  seemed  scarcely  to  be  English.  Nor  was  he  in 
turn  lem  an  object  of  wonder  to  his  host.  His  walk,  his 
di^e^s,  the  eagerness  ^ith  which  he  plied  his  new  friends 
with  questions,  and  the  strange  language  in  which  he  con- 
veyed his  feelings  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  marked  him  out 
once  as  an  object  of  interest.  The  way  he  compacted  his 
vel  sounds  and  clipped  hie  words ;  the  long  sound  which 
he  guve  to  a,*  the  broad  sound  with  which  he  pronounced  ef 


♦  An  norooTit  of  the  social  life  of  GeorgianB  and  Carolinians  before  the  revo- 
lolion  tniiT  be  found  in  Rarnsiiy's  nistory  of  South  CttroUna^  1809.  See,  also, 
tliii  Aniericau  Museum  for  1790,  It  did  not  change  much  ofter  the  war.  In 
1701,  tho  grand  Jury  for  the  district  of  Cbarieston,  S.  C,  prcseuted  ducHing  "m  ft  j 

'fcTAnce  of  11  rei7  sedous  and  alarming  nftture."     Gazette  of  the  Ututed  Stated,  J 

dj  6,  1791. 
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the  boldness  with  wLidi  lie  substituted  tliat  letter  for  u,  and  u 
for  0 — excited  many  a  good-natured  laugh  at  his  expense. 
Odd  phraseSj  delightful  in  vigor  and  made  up  of  words  long 
gone  out  of  use  in  the  mother  country,  and  to  be  found  only 
in  the  pages  of  Dryden,  of  Chapman,  of  Ben  Jonson,  were 
constantly  in  his  mouth. 

Strange  as  this  section  of  the  country  seemed  to  men  from 
the  Eastern  States,  it  never  failed  to  impress  visitors  from  the 
continent  with  the  many  resemblances  it  bore  to  England* 
Especially  was  this  true  of  A'irginia.  There  the  traveller 
journeying  through  the  tide-water  repon  may  still  meet, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  and  the  James,  with 
the  crumbling  ruins  and  dilapidated  remains  of  what,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  were  the  spacious  mansions  of  the  rich 
planters.  Like  the  opulent  families  that  onc«  dwelt  in  them, 
by  far  the  larger  number  have  long  since  fallen  into  decay, 
while  the  few  that  still  withstand  the  ravages  of  time  bear 
but  feeble  testimony  to  the  ancient  grandem*  of  their  former 
owners.  Yet  it  is  not  impoBsible  to  form  fi'om  them  even 
now  some  conception  of  what  they  were  a  centmy  ago.  The 
house  was  usually  of  wood,  one  story  and  a  half  or  two  stories 
high,  for  it  dated  back  to  a  time  when  the  country  did  not 
yet  furnish  permanent  building  materials,  except  at  vast  ex- 
pense, nor  provided  skilled  architects  to  make  use  of  them. 
But  the  spacious  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  prim  style,  with  the 
ternicesj  the  arbors,  the  box-borders,  and  the  geometiically 
ghaped  parterres  so  fashionable  a  century  since ;  the  cupola ; 
the  broad  vei'anda,  supported  on  massiM^  columns ;  the  high 
chimney  of  sun-bakcil  bricks;  the  ample  dimeniiions  of  the 
structure,  and  the  broad  entrance,  gave  to  it  an  aspcK^t  of  etato- 
Unass  by  no  means  diminisbcHl  l>y  the  lack  of  arc^bitc^ctiinil 
adornments,  and  the  windows  full  of  diminutive  panes  of  ilU 
pressed  glass.  It  was,  however,  in  the  intenial  ammgementB 
that  the  good  taste  and  wealth  of  the  OM'uer  were  most 
apparent.  The  spacious  rooms  were  decomtcd  with  carved 
oaken  wainscoting,  reaching  above  the  mantebpiece  in  an 
unbroken  expanse  of  flowers,  and  grinning  faces  and  armorial 
devices  in  the  comers.  There  were  Chelsea  figures,  and 
Japanese  cabinets,   and   Kidderminster  carpeta  ;   aidebotrdd 
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full  of  plate ;  and  huge  tiled  fireplaces,  whose  brass  andirons 
Bhone  like  gold ;  nor  were  the  stairways  and  landings  wanting 
in  grandeur. 

In  guch  abodes  the  heads  of  the  great  families,  whose  es* 
tatee  stretched  far  inland  from  the  banks  of  the  Eappahan- 
noct,  lived  splendidly  and  hospitably*  Numerous  slaves  and 
white  servants  attended  them  in  every  capacity  that  use  or  os- 
tentation could  suggest.  On  their  tables  were  to  be  found 
the  luxuries  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  chief  among 
these  stood  Madeira  wine  and  rum.  That  the  men  of  that 
generation  drank  more  deeply  than  the  men  of  this,  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  Then,  and  for  many  yeai^  after,  whenever  a 
public  character  was  to  be  entertained,  or  a  day  famous  in 
revolutionary  history  to  be  celebrated,  a  dinner  was  gotten 
up  and  toasts  drunk.  The  number  of  regular  toasts  was  al- 
ways equal  to  the  number  of  Stat^  in  the  Union-  But  when 
they  were  disposed  of,  "  volunteers "  were  in  order,  and  to 
thme  there  was  no  fixed  limit.  Sometimes  as  many  as  ten 
would  be  offered  and  drunk  to.  Indeed,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  thirty  toasts  were  responded  to,  and  the  bumpers  by 
which  they  were  followed  were  strong  Jamaica  rum. 

In  the  moments  snatched  from  plea^urea  such  as  tlicEe,  the 
rich  Virginian  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  estate  and 
the  performance  of  his  public  duties.  He  followed  the 
judges  on  their  cuxiiiits ;  he  voted  bills  and  addi^esses  in  the 
HoiiJJe  of  Deputies^  and,  if  he  were  a  miUtary  man,  was  pres- 
ent  at  the  muster  of  the  militia.  No  law  had  yet  been 
faased  by  Congress  for  the  formation  of  a  national  militia* 
Each  State  governed  its  own  ti*oops  in  its  own  way.  Tet  it 
wuuld  bo  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  military  was  not  an  effi- 
cient body  of  men.  Among  the  officers  were  to  be  found 
men  with  records  of  which  any  soldier  might  well  be  proud. 
Not  a  few  of  the  captains  and  majors  who  stood  before  the 
juuks  were  veterans  of  a  former  war.  Some  had  shared  in  the 
victor)'  of  the  Great  Meadows ;  had  defended  to  the  last  Fort 
necessity,  and,  when  no  longer  tenable,  marched  out  with  all 
the  hunors  of  wai* ;  had  followed  Washington  and  Braddock  to 
the  fatal  field  of  Monongaheln,  and,  by  their  coolness  and  skilly 
eavcred  the  disorderly  retreat  of  the  more  disciplined  soldiers 
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of  England.  Others,  too  young  to  have  shared  in  such  ex* 
ploits,  had  hastened,  when  independence  was  declared^  to  join 
the  annj  commanded  by  the  UlujBtrioiis  Virginian,  had  stood 
by  him  in  his  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  marched  with  him 
through  the  ice  and  snow  of  that  glorious  December  morning 
when  he  cliarged  the  Hessian  camp  at  Trenton,  took  part  in 
the  light  at  Princeton,  shared  in  the  defeats  at  Brandywine 
and  Germantown,  and  beat  back  the  troops  of  Comwallis 
when  they  sallied  from  the  works  at  Torktown. 

Tlie  son  of  a  great  land^  proprietor  usually  grew  up  ta 
manhood  on  his  father's  plantation,  rode  every  morning,  at- 
tended by  his  servant^  to  the  school  kept  in  the  neighboring . 
parish  by  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  passed  thence 
to  William  and  Mary's  college,  spent  a  winter  at  Bichmond, 
and  came  back  to  the  old  ball  an  aspirant  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Deputies.  His  opinions  respecting  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  forms  of  creed  were  not  the  result  of  long  study  or 
uf  deep  meditation,  but  wei-e  inherited  with  his  estate,  which 
passed  from  father  to  son  by  the  strictest  laws  of  entail 
TVTiether  Catholicism  or  Protestantism  embraced  tlie  purer 
creed  or  the  more  divine  form  of  worship,  whether  nationi  j 
were  wiser,  better  governed,  raoi^  prosperous,  under  heredi- 
tary monarchs,  electoral  princes,  or  presidents,  were  matters 
on  whicli  it  would  have  puzzled  hini  to  give  an  opitdon ;  he 
was  devotedly  atttu?hed  to  the  ritual  and  polity  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  because  his  fatlier  and  grandfather  had  been  so 
before  him,  and  because  he  believed  thera  to  be  a  necessary 
bacjge  of  what  he  considered  his  patrician  descent;  he  waa  ■ 
a  nun-imposter,  not  because  Hs  reading  liad  t&ught  him  tliat  * 
imposts  were  bad  things,  but  because  the  men  on  whom  ho 
looked  do\ni  with  fi  "  f  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
measure.     The   few  ions,  indeed,   which   he  derived 

from  reading  had  much  of  a  foreign  character,  for  his  books, 
ke  the  lace  for  his  hat  and  the  frill  for  his  shirt,  Ids  silver 
iioe-buckles  imd  his  sword,  came  from  over  the  sc^u 
That  he  should  import  his  books  is  far  from  strange,  for^ 
with  few  exceptions,  all  books  came  fn^m  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
Fully  three  fourths  of  every  library  were  volumes  written  by 
English  men  id  letters,  imd  published  by  English  printers. 
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Ko  American  writer  had  yet  appeared  whose  compositionfi 
poasessed  more  than  an  ephemeral  interest,  or  were  deemed 
worthy  to  be  ranked  \vith  those  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson, 
of  Swift  and  Gibbon.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  few  prodnc- 
tions  had  come  out  during  the  revolutionary  wai-,  which  had 
gained  much  notoriety  for  theii*  authors,  and  had  been  widely 
read.  It  is  true  that  Trumbull's  "  MeFiugal  • '  went  through 
as  many  editions  when  the  population  of  the  country  was 
three  millions,  as  did  "  Evangeline  "  when  the  numbers  of 
tlie  people  had  swollen  to  thirty  millions.  But  the  cause  of 
the  popularity  of  "McFingal'^  and  the  cause  of  the  popu- 
larity of  '^  Evangeline  • '  are  very  different  indeed.  So  long  as 
the  war  lasted,  phrases,  expressions,  whole  pages  of  "  McFin- 
gal/'  were  on  every  tongue ;  but  of  the  thousands  who 
laughed  over  the  first  canto  in  ITTS,  not  one  in  ten  read 
the  thiixi  canto  in  1780,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  i-ead 
the  poem  in  1784.  Paine's  "Crisis,"  it  is  tiitc,  had  en- 
joyed an  equal  share  of  popularity,  and  was  still  reprinted 
and  read.  It  is  tme,  ako,  that  Paine's  little  pamphlet,  *'  Com- 
mon SenBe/'  had  gained  for  him  national  reputation  and 
national  gratitude  j  but  the  circumstances  which  called  it 
forth  had  jmssed  away,  and  men  were  already  beginning  to 
forget  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.*  Ilamsay  had  not  commenced  his  history ;  Gordon's 
was  soon  to  come  out.  One  author  had  indeed  appeared,  an 
author  whose  name  has  since  become  familiar  to  three  genera- 


•  Townrrl  the  middle  of  the  year  1784,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  eome  meiabera 
of  tlie  Virginia  bouae  of  deputies  to  reward  the  patriotism  and  public  eervtces  of 
tbe  nam  Camoua  author  of  "  Common  Sense  "  by  a  grant  of  land  kno'^Ti  as  the 
gecrelArr'a  land,  on  the  eoBtem  fthore,  equal  to  four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
The  Dill  was  known  to  have  the  approTal  of  Washington^  and  waa  warroly  sup- 
ported br  ModiRon ;  yet  it  was,  on  the  third  reading,  thrown  out*  Hia  friends 
aijii  ,  nod  proposed  thjit  the  tract  should  be  sold,  and  two  thousand 

jKt  money  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  estate  for  Mr.  Paine.     Eren 

to  r  the  deputies  would  uot   listen^  and,  after  a  sharp  fight,  the  bill 

WAT  x!tcd  by  a  single  vote.     Bee  the  letter  of  Waahin^on  to  Madidon, 

Juuo  I'A  17«4,  and  that  of  Madis^jn,  in  reply,  July  2,  1784.  Tlie  bill  had  passed 
|wa  rNkdiftgs,  when  Arthur  Lee  made  some  Btatemeut  which  produced  a  sudden 
ehaofr  En  txiany  votes,  In  Kew  York  he  fared  much  better.  The  legislature,  on 
Chf  I9lb  of  ilprll,  pr«@ented  him  with  a  farm  in  Westchester.  Packet,  May  29, 
ITSi. 
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tions  of  school-boye,  and  whose  worts  hare,  in  our  timej  greatly 
cLanged  our  writteu  language*  Noali  Webster,  then  a  youth 
of  four-and-twenty,  had  lately  put  forth  his  *'  American  Insti- 
tute/' the  first  of  a  sj>lendid  series  of  spelling-hooks,  and  the 
forerunner  of  his  dictionary,  and  had  seen  it  introduced  into 
many  New  England  schoolsj  and  rapidly  displacing  the  ancient 
Dilworth.  But,  with  these  few  exceptions,  and  perhaps  as 
many  more  in  the  domain  of  theology,  no  work  liad  been  pro- 
duced which  was,  seventy-five  years  later,  read  by  any  but  the 
curious.* 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  portion  of  our  literary  annals  which 
presents  a  spectacle  of  so  much  dreariness  as  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  which  followed  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrhns. 
In  all  that  time  scarcely  any  work  of  the  imagination  was  pro- 
duced which  posterity  has  not  willingly  let  die.  It  would  be 
a  hard  task  to  the  must  assiduous  compiler  to  glean  from  the 
literature  of  that  period  mateiial  enough  to  make  what  would 
now  be  thought  a  readable  book.  A  few  poems  of  the  "  Tenth 
Muse/'  an  odd  chapter  from  the  "  Magnalia  Christi,*'  a  page 
or  two  from  the  essay  on  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  some 
lyrics  of  Hopkinson,  a  satire  by  Trumbull,  a  pamphlet  by 
Paine,  would  almost  complete  the  book,  and,  when  completed, 
it  would  not  be  a  very  large  volmne,  nor  one  of  a  very  high 
order  of  merit.  It  would  not  be  worth  fifty  lines  of  *^  Evange- 
line,-•  nor  the  half  of  "  Thunatopsis."  The  men  whose  writ- 
ings  now  form  our  national  litemtm-e,  the  men  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  revere  as  intellectual  patriarchs,  all  whose  works  have 
beconic  classics,  belong,  without  exception,  to  the  generation 
which  followed  the  revolution.  Irving  was  not  a  year  old 
when  peace  was  declared.  Cooper  was  bom  in  the  same  year 
that  Washington  went  into  office.  Ilalleck,  one  year  later, 
Prescott,  in  the  year  Washington  came  out  of  office.  The 
Constitution  was  five  years  old  when  Bryant  was  bom.  The 
first  year  of  the  present  century  witnessed  the  birth  of  Ban- 
croft, andy  before  another  decade  had  come  and  gone,  Kmersou 

^  Id  ttiQ  Ust  of  ten-tMMikg  that  c«mc  out  In  17S4|  Horse**  AraeHctft  OfQ^  j 
mpliy  muil  not  be  omitted*     It  wa»  full  of  errori,  sad  rewivcd  a 
critioifm  in  a  punphlcrl  oftUcd  Ecouirks  oo  tbc  AracHeiB  Unitcml  Goognphfi  ' 
bjf  J.  i\  1793. 
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was  bom,  and  Willis,  and  Longfellow,  and  Whittier,  and 
Holmes,  and  Hawthorne,  and  Poe.  Before  the  year  1825  was 
reached,  "  Thanatopsis  "  was  published.  Motley  was  born,  the 
"  Spy,"  the  "  Pioneer,"  and  the  "  Pilot "  were  written,  and 
Drake,  after  a  short  and  splendid  career,  carried  with  honor 
to  the  grave.  Scarcely  a  twelvemonth  went  by  unmarked  by 
the  birth  of  a  man  long  since  renowned  in  the  domain  of  let- 
ters—1783,  1789,  1790,  1791,  1794,  1796,  1796, 1800, 1803, 
1806,  1807,  1808,  1809,  1811,  1814,  such  is  the  ahnost  un- 
broken succession. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  strange  that,  after  so  many 
years  of  intellectual  weakness,  of  feeble  tottering,  and  of  blind 
gropings,  there  should  suddenly  have  appeared  so  great  a 
crowd  of  poets  and  novelists,  historians  and  essayists,  follow- 
ing hard  upon  the  war  for  independence.  But  the  fact  is 
merely  another  illustration  of  a  great  truth  with  which  the 
history  of  every  people  is  replete  with  examples,  the  truth 
that  periods  of  national  commotion,  disorder,  and  contention 
are  invariably  followed  by  periods  of  intellectual  activity. 
Whatever  can  turn  the  minds  of  men  from  the  channels  in 
which  they  have  long  been  running,  and  stir  them  to  their  in- 
most depths,  has  never  yet  failed  to  produce  most  salutary 
and  lasting  results. 

The  age  of  Pericles,  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  and  Elizabeth,  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  and  the  splendors  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand, 
are  but  so  many  instances  in  point.  The  same  is  true  of  our 
own  land.  For  the  first  time  since  white  men  began  to  in- 
habit America,  the  colonists  were  united  in  a  common  league 
against  a  common  foe.  For  seven  years  the  strife  continued. 
When  it  ended,  yet  another  seven  years  followed,  during  which 
the  fury  of  war  gave  way  to  the  rage  of  faction.  There  was 
never  a  moment  of  rest.  No  sooner  was  one  storm  over  than 
another  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Yet  here  again  years  of 
national  commotion  were  followed  by  years  of  great  mental 
activity  the  like  of  which  our  country  had  never  witnessed 
before.  Yet  again  were  the  evils  of  war  succeeded  by  the 
fmits  of  genius. 

Our  ancestors  were,  therefore,  in  1784,  shut  out  from  the 
only  native  authors  whose  writings  are  by  this  generation 
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thouglit  worthy  to  be  read.  They  possessed  no  poets  better 
than  Philip  Freneau  and  Timothy  Dwight  Ko  novelist,  no 
dramatist,  no  really  great  historian,  had  yet  arisen.  Among 
the  living  statesmen  none  had  as  yet  produced  anji:hing  more 
enduring  than  a  political  pamphlet  or  a  squib.  Hamilton  and 
Madison  and  Jay  had  not  begun  tliat  noble  series  of  essays 
M^hieh  finds  no  parallel  in  the  English  language  save  in  the 
'*  Letters  of  Junius,*'  A  knowledge  of  German,  of  Italian,  and 
of  Spanish  was  not  considered  a  neeessary  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a  gentleman.  Men  of  parts  and  refinement  listened  in 
astonishment  to  the  nneouth  gutturals  in  which  the  officers  of 
the  Hessian  troops  commanded  their  men  to  *'  carry  arms  ^ 
and  to  "  right  wheel/'  All,  therefore,  who  did  not  understand 
French,  and  they  made  up  the  majoritj"  of  readers,  were  of 
necessity  compelled  to  peruse  the  works  of  English  authors^  or 
read  nothing,  or  what  was  worse  than  nothing.  They  filled 
their  library-shelves,  as  a  consequence,  with  volumes  which  are 
at  this  day  much  more  admired  than  studied*  Tlie  incom- 
parable letters  of  Philip  Francis  to  Woodfall  were  imitated  by 
numberless  pamphleteers,  who,  over  the  signature  of  Cnseius 
or  Brutus,  rc^nled  the  Cincinnati,  or  set  forth  most  urgent 
reasons  why  no  Tory  refugee  *ihould  ever  again  l»e  allowed  to 
find  a  footing  on  American  soil.  Damsels  envious  of  distino- 
tion  as  correspondents  made  themselves  familiar  witli  the  pol- 
ished diction  and  pure  English  of  the  ''  Spectatora  '■  and  the 
"  Tatlers/'  Nor  were  they  ignorant  of  many  books  which  no 
wornmi  would  now,  without  a  blush,  own  to  having  reail.  The 
adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle  and  Roderic  Kandom  were 
aB  well  known  to  the  women  of  that  generation  a^  were 
those  of  Ixiatherstocking  to  the  women  of  the  succeeding. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
read  no  novek  uf  a  lest*  objectionable  character  than  *^Tom 
Jones*'  and  ^Tristram  Shandy.''*    The  lighter  literature  ol 

^  The  furoHle  aoTcIs  of  th«  joung  woiDeii  of  that  Age  were  VlctoHa,  Ltdjr  Ju- 
lU  MimdcTiUe,  And  )f  Alrcm  Pal«?.  A  critic  who  cwifetuM  to  tx-iiig  ft  preM  nmttU 
reader  hrw  inid  of  Lady  Julw  ilandirtllle  i  "  The  itile  la  i»eautlfid,  but  ihv  IjUc  it 
horrid.'*  Mukcm  Dale  wK^t,  ihe  thought,  **  Mtiu«)ihing  Uke  CvL^tmiw,  though  aot 
•0  pretty.*'  JounmJ  of  «  Yuung  Lady  of  Viripuiat.  pp.  IX,  17,  26,  £djt«d  by  K, 
T.  Slaeon.  The  Sylph  aI*o  stood  high.  I£aay  utben  ans  Adtcrtitfcd  ia  the  Penih 
l^lfKaia  pjickct,  Jwiuary  i8,  ITSa, 
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England  had  long  been  growing  purer  and  purer.  The  re- 
proach which  from  the  time  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  had  lain 
on  the  novel  was  rapidly  passing  away.  Even  among  grave 
wid  reflecting  people  the  feeling  against  all  works  of  fiction 
was  far  less  strong  that  it  had  been  when,  a  few  years  before, 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute  pronounced  the  circulating  library  to 
be  an  evei^reen-tree  of  diab<3lical  knowledge,  ''  Evelina  • '  and 
*^  Camilla  ■  ^  had  appeared,  had  been  read  with  admiration,  and 
had  shown  that  a  popular  novel  might  be  written  mthout 
an  amoui'  or  a  debauch.  From  letters  and  journals  still 
extant,  it  should  seem  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
novels  named,  the  staple  reading  was  of  a  serious  cliaract^r. 
After  years  of  patient  toil,  Gibbon  had  lately  put  forth  the 
third  volume  of  his  majestic  work ;  Robertson  had  published 
the  first  readable  history  of  America, 

The  cost  of  such  books  was  then  much  in  excess  of  what 
it  now  is,  yet  the  price,  though  high,  was  very  considerably 
lees  than  tliey  could  have  been  published  for  at  home.*  Paper 
was  both  scarce  and  expensive.  Some  few  mills  had  recently 
bean  put  up  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  machinery  wag  rude, 
the  workmen  unskilled,  the  number  of  reams  turned  out  each 
month  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  quality 
of  the  paper  not  much  better  than  that  at  present  used  for 
printing  hand-bills  and  posters.  Bristol-board  seems  not  to 
have  been  made  in  the  country,  and  so  little  of  it  was  brought 
in  from  abroad  that  the  lack  of  it  was  severely  felt.  A  hun- 
dred OSes  to  which  it  is  now  put  were  unknown.  No  trades- 
nuin  notified  his  patrons,  by  a  generous  distribution  of  neatly 
printed  and  ornamented  cards,  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  stock  of 
tumnies  and  everlastings  ;  the  fine  gentleman  gave  his  name, 


^  Iq  ttio  ftdvertm*meiit  of  Baois&y^s  History  of  the  Hcvoludon  in  South  Caro- 
,  fdlUoti  of  1786,  it  b  stilted:  **  The  autbor  haa  taken  on  himself  the  risk 
<^yM*n^  of  the  whole  edidon^  amounting:  to  more  than  fotir  thouBand  nine 
b'f  rn,'*     ^n  nbridgment  of  the  Lives  of  the  PoctH,  in  twontj-five  num- 

bi-r  -vers,  eold  for  thirtj-sevcn  shillings  and  sixpence,  a  suro  that  irould 

QPt  DQW  t>p  ©(inalltd  hj  fifteen  dollars ;  Clajpolc's  History  of  Ireland  brought 
!alf  rt  *nim^n,  Penfipylvdola  Pncket.  JanuaiT  8,  1784.  Moore's  TrovcU  ^Id  at 
for  cfleh  of  the  four  voUimcA^  Packet,  March  27,  1784.  It  raay  be  oh* 
^j  ..  L  -Ana  thi'  §bI*?  at  Rum^nff^  JUHorj  m?  prohibited  in  En^lnnd,  See  a  poem 
Ob  ihdk  fluhject  in  th«  AmericaQ  Mugeum  for  February,  1737. 
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not  his  cai'd,  to  the  servant  who  courtesied  before  him  at  the 
open  door ;  the  fine  lady  sent  out  no  richly  engraved  invita- 
tions to  her  routs  and  her  feasts ;  for  such  a  piui^ose  plajing* 
Ciirds  were  made  to  do  duty,  for  of  these,  as  the  taste  for  J 
whist,  for  ombre,  and  qnadrille  was  universal,  there  was  no 
stint  The  custom,  indeed,  lingered  till  the  present  century 
had  come  in,  and  the  descendants  of  many  of  the  fashion* 
able  families  of  those  days  preserve,  among  the  stately  love- 
letters  of  their  grandmothers,  queens  of  hearts  and  aces  of 
spades  on  the  back  of  wliich  are  printed  invitations  to  dane- ' 
ing  assembUes  and  to  balls. 

Low  as  was  the  state  of  letters,  that  of  the  fine  arts  was 
lower  still ;  they  were  wholly  neglected.  There  did  not  then 
exist  in  the  country  a  single  piece  of  architecture  which,  when 
ti'ied  even  by  the  standard  of  that  day,  can  be  called  respect- 
able. Not  a  church,  not  a  public  building,  not  a  hall  has  been 
preserved  to  us  that  is  not  a  deformity ;  here  and  there,  in  the 
great  towns,  some  merchant  prince  had  put  up  a  costly  pile, 
which  was  believed  by  his  townsmen  to  rival  in  munificence 
the  palace-Uke  homes  of  the  English  aristocracy*  Such  an 
one  was  the  Walton  house,  at  New  York,  %vhose  spacious  rooms 
were  long  since  tumed  into  emigrants'  ItKlgings  and  stores. 
The  home  of  Robert  Morris,  at  PhUadelpliia,  was  another.  It 
was  by  far  the  most  magnificent  in  the  city ;  had  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  a  distinguLshed  foreigner  accustomed  to  the 
splendors  of  Paris  and  VersiitUes,  and  Jed  him  to  comment  on 
the  huge  doors  of  solid  mahogany,  on  the  hinges  of  glittering 
brass,  and  on  the  rich  disjilay  of  porcelain.  But  these  were 
the  exception.  The  houses  whicli  made  up  the  towns  and 
cities  were  of  tlie  low-brow,  hip-roofed  order,  strung  along  the 
streets  in  disorderly  array ;  some  had  their  gable-ends  toward 
the  road,  others  stood  back  in  small  gardens  full  of  sun- 
floweiT^  and  hollyhocks.  If  of  brick,  they  were  commonly 
smeared  with  stucco  and  defiu^ed  with  pilasters;  had  groat 
wastes  of  wall  I>etween  the  stories,  and  windows  which  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  a  checker-lx)ard.  Tlieir  beauty 
i  '  1  sulely  in  spacious  rooms,  in  costly  furniture  and 
1  -  oiiigs;  but  aniung  the  hangings  a  landscape,  a  battle- 

piece,  or  an  interior,  indeed,  An  oil-painting  of  any  kind  other 
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than  a  portrait  by  Sinybert  or  a  head  by  Copley,  was  never 
to  be  seen.  A  vagiie  rumor  of  a  gallery  of  pictures  that 
once  existed  in  New  Jersey  has  come  dowTi  to  lis.  We 
are  told  how  one  Watson,  a  Scotchman,  settled  at  Perth 
Amboy;  how  he  loaned  money,  how  he  painted  portraits, 
how  he  kept  in  a  bam,  which  he  dignified  by  the  name  of 
a  gallery,  a  few  pictures  done  in  oil;  how,  at  his  death, 
they  passed  to  hh  nephew,  how  the  nephew  took  sides  with 
the  Torie.**,  how  he  fled  for  his  life,  and  how  the  militia  so 
effectually  scattered  these  works  of  art  that  not  a  trace  of  one 
of  them  can  now  be  found.  But  with  that  exception,  no 
extensive  collection  was  made  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
In  truth,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution  the  country  could 
boast  neither  of  artists  nor  of  paintiugs.^  Of  the  men  who, 
in  after  yea.rs,  reached  a  questionable  distinction  as  painters, 
some  were  busy  with  their  tops  and  marbles,  some  were  in 
long  clothes,  and  some  had  not  been  bom.  Peale  was  at  that 
time  six  years  old,  Allston  was  five,  Sully  was  one*  Of  the 
three  Americans  who  had  already  reac*hed  dLstiuetion  in  tlie 
fine  arts,  not  one  was  in  the  country.  "West  was  in  England 
daubing  canvas  vnth  representations  of  Cupid,  of  Death  on 
tlie  Pide  Hurse,  and  with  scenes  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
SItakespeare,  of  Homer,  and  the  Apostles.  Giltert  Stuart, 
who  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  dingy  garret  of  a  Rhode 
Island  snuff-mill,  went  abroad  two  years  before  the  fight  at 
Luxington,  and  did  not  return  till  Washington  had  been  four 
yOftTS  president.  Copley,  too,  departed  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  leaving  behind  him  many  excellent  portraits  of  the 
beanties  and  fine  gentlemen  of  colonial  days.     The  place  of 

^hk  %  paper,  eottUed  Thougbia  on  American  GGiiiaa^  published  la  l2ie  Ameri- 
for  Ifareh,   1787,  some  mitm5S  and  work^  arc  ciU*d  to  '^explode 
CTM^d  that  we  are  infantioe  in  our  acxjuiflitions  and  savage  in 
out  tnaxi  o  «e  are  inbabitants  of  a  new  world,  tateh  oocupied  by  a  race 

d  fliTa^  '>ng  artists,  the  men  of  genius  are  West,  Copley,  and  Jobo 

Tnimball ;  Mr.  Tajlor,  of  Fhiladelphiu,  ia  landscape;  31r.  Stuart,  of  Rhode  Ifilaod, 
moA  Vf.  Bmwn,  of  Bofiton,  in  portrait-painting,  Tlic  best  prom  writer  ia  Df, 
Batitaay,  of  South  Carolina.  The  finest  poet  is  Barlow^  whose  VLaion  of  Colum- 
bus  If  as  far  below  the  epics  of  BlackbuTn  as  the  epica  of  Bl^lcbum  are  beneath 
tli«  «iilc9  of  Homer.  Some  idea  of  the  atvte  of  painting  popular  at  that  da^r  njaj 
be  liad  bj  reading  thcs  list  tif  [tainting^  that  were  drawn  a^  priite^  in  Mrs.  Pineda 
lottcfy  at  Fhiladelphia,  in  1789«    PetanBylraiuji  G&zetlfi»  Nar^imber  2S,  178d, 
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these  men  was  filled  by  foreigners.  Smybert  had  long  been 
busy  in  Boston.  Pine,  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his  fine 
portrait  of  Washington,  had  just  come  over.  He  brought 
with  him  the  first  plaster  east  of  the  *'  Venus  de  Medici "  ever 
seen  in  the  United  States.  But  the  women  of  Pliiladelphia 
were  prudes ;  the  statue  was  a  nude  one,  and  the  cry  of 
shame  that  went  up  was  so  strong  that  Pine  was  forced  to 
show  it  to  his  friends  in  private.  Nor  did  this  unwholesome 
morality  soon  di&appear.  Twenty-two  years  later,  when  a 
new  generation  had  grown  up,  the  exhibition  of  the  Pliiladel- 
phi  a  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  held  in  the  Rotunda.  Among 
the  pictures  then  shown  were  fifty  casts  of  famous  statues  in 
the  Louvi*e  ;  but  many  of  these  were  naked,  were  pronounced 
indecent,  and  the  managei's  conipelled  to  set  apart  one  day  in 
each  week  for  women,  and,  on  such  days,  to  keep  the  naked 
figures  carefully  covered  up.  Nay,  more  :  in  our  own  time, 
when  the  "  Greek  Slave,"  one  of  the  few  works  of  art  of  which 
our  country  has  reason  to  be  proud,  was  shown  at  Cincinnati, 
the  world  was  edified  by  the  sight  of  a  delegation  of  distin- 
guished clergjonen  sent  to  view  it,  that  Cliristian  people  might 
know  if  they  could  vnih  safety  behold  it  Trumbull,  him-' 
self  an  artist,  spoke  the  truth  when  he  assured  a  young  friend 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  learn  to  make  shoes  or 
to  dig  potatoes  tlian  to  paint  pictures  in  America.  Thirty- 
six  years  later,  a  famous  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
tauntingly  asked,  and  his  taunts  were  none  the  less  galling 
because  they  were  true :  "Who,  in  the  four  quarters  of  tlie 
globe,  reads  an  American  book,  or  goes  to  an  American  phty, 
or  looks  at  an  American  painting  or  statue  ?  What  does 
the  world  owe  to  American  physicians  or  surgeons  ?  What 
new  substances  have  their  chemists  discovered  1  What  new 
conBtellations  have  their  astronomers  discerned  ?  Who  drinfca 
out  of  American  glasses  ?  Who  eats  from  American  plates  1 
WTio  wears  an  American  coat,  or  lies  down  to  sleep  in  an 
American  blanket  \  *     The  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 

*  Edinburgh  Review^  1820, 

The  feelings  aroused  by  this  pcifonunnoc  \v^re  quito  aa  bUter  as  Mij  Mr*. 
Dickens  awakened  by  the  American  Kote*,  and  everywhere  editors  and  writert 
bastened  to  hurl  foul  soom  at  the  Review.    Nor  did  the  resentment  soan  d3« 
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tuiy  passed  away  before  a  single  painting  or  a  single  piece  of 
statuary  was  produced  which  will,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from  now,  be  examined  by  our  descendants  with  pride. 

There  was,  however,  one  art,  an  art  wMch  is  half  a  fine 
artj  not  wholly  neglected.  It  is  tnie  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
conimunitj^  the  theatre  was  still  proscribed.  In  Massachusetts 
it  was  held  in  abhorrence,  and  the  shai*p  laws  of  earlier  times 
wei^e  in  1784  re-enacjted.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the 
etage  was  frowned  upon,  and  plays  and  players  pronoonced 
immoraL  But  there  remained  many  towns  of  lesser  note 
where  the  actors  were  made  welcome  and  rich.  Such  an 
one  was  Baltimore,  for  the  city,  small  as  it  then  was,  had 
already  achieved  a  high  reputation  for  jollity.*  Ifarket 
street  was  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  ran  out  from  the 
crowd  of  shops  and  taverns,  far  into  the  green  fields  and 
orchards  of  what  wob  then  the  coimtry,  but  is  now  covered 
with  blocks  of  houses.  The  street  was  lined  on  either  side  by 
an  endless  succession  of  low,  rambling  houses,  and  was  the 
particular  pride  of  the  citizens.  They  boasted  that  neither 
Philadelphia  nor  New  York  could  show  a  street  so  long, 
BO  beautiful,  and  so  gay,  Nor  waa  their  pride  altogether 
unfounded.  The  houses,  brightly  colored,  some  blue,  some 
white  and  blue,  others  yellow,  lighted  up  the  deep  shade  of 
the  locust-trees,  while  here  and  there  loomed  up  the  brick  man- 
sions of  the  rich  merchants,  with  quaint  entrances  and  gi*eat 
patches  of  wall  between  the  ^nndows.  Along  this  higli way,  too, 
in  the  cool  of  the  summer  evening,  sauntered  a  great  throng 
of  young  men  and  damsels  dressed  in  their  best  clothes, 
flirting,  jesting,  and  enjoying  the  air.  The  spectacle,  imim* 
posing  as  it  would  seem  to  a  generation  accustomed  to  much 
finer  ones,  was  still  attractive  to  strangers,  and  led  not  a  few 
of  them  to  put  down  in  their  Journals  comments  on  the 
beauty  of  the  women,  on  the  gallantry  of  the  men,  and  the 
rich  display  of  brocades,  of  taffetas,  and  of  hoops. 


out,  for,  many  years  later,  there  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  a  TigorouB 
reply,  entitled,  Who  reads  an  Amcricau  Book  *  North  American  Review,  No.  Iv. 
*Sec  a  lecture  on  BaUimorc  Loug  Ago,  by  J.  P.  Kennedy;  also,  Scliarffl 
Chronicles  of  Baltimore  for  n  good  account  of  Baltimore  at  the  revolution. 
Hr.  Kennedy's  lecture  is  quoted  by  Scbarf,  p.  231. 
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The  favorite  amusements  of  the  Baltimoreans  were  balls, 
routs,  and  dancing  assemblies.  But  in  the  intervals  between 
ajssembly  nights  the  theatre  was  the  place  of  resort.  The 
theatres  to  which  the  town  then  went  tx>  weep  and  applaud 
were  wanting  in  the  luxury,  the  richness  and  display  of  the 
rooms  wherein  we  are  accustomed  to  witness  the  impersona- 
tions of  Salvini  and  of  Booths  In  the  best  of  them  the 
stage  was  narrow  and  contracted,  the  scenery  wretelied  daubs, 
which  produced  little  illusion  in  the  dim  light  of  a  multi* 
tude  of  oil-lamps  and  candles.  That  portion  of  the  house 
at  present  believed  to  contiiin  the  best  seats  was  then  known 
as  the  pit,  was  looked  upon  as  the  least  desirable,  and  nightly 
filled  with  a  rabble  more  noisy  and  obstreperous  tlian  ia  ' 
now  to  be  found  in  the  top  gallery  on  the  night  of  a  bene- 
fit. In  the  boxes  and  stalls  above  the  pit  -were  the  seats  of , 
the  better  class  and  the  aiistocracy  of  the  to^vn.  The  gal- 
lery was  taken  np  by  the  lower  clajsaes.  As  the  fashion 
of  reserving  seats  had  not  yet  come  in,  it  was  customary 
to  send  servants  to  ocx^upy  places  as  soon  as  the  dooi's  were 
thrown  open,  and  hold  them  till  their  masters  and  mis- 
tj*e8sea  arrived.  It  was,  however,  announced  among  the 
notices  at  the  foot  of  the  play-bills  that  the  curtain  would 
rise  promptly  at  a  qmirter  after  six  o'clock,  and  that  all  ser- 
vants were  then  expected  to  leave.  Other  notices  informed 
the  audience  that  they  were  not  to  call  upon  the  musicians  t<> 
play  their  favorite  airs,  that  if  they  did  not  bring  exact  change 
they  could  pui^chase  no  tickets,  and  that  the  inanagers  would 
be  greatly  obliged,  and  the  public  much  diverted,  liy  tlio  loan 
of  any  plays  tit  to  be  brought  on  the  stage."*  Among  the 
pla}^  considered  as  fit  to  be  performed  were  one  or  two  of 
F'  *  V  *:?,  4\s  many  more  of  Shakespeape's,  and  some  of 
(  \i.     But  the  taste  of  the  public  was  not  critical,  and 

•Oft  ioroc  of  the  plftj-bilU  of  1784^  imd  cftrUcr,  ore  notices  a«  followa:  "Any 
Qeiillenieti  poawi^acd  of  (^ood  Fiireost,  and  will  Icud  or  diiposc  of  them  to  the 
Haoager*^  will  gnuily  oblige  Uitm,"  "  Some  Tunes  li^vfrig  been  called  fot  bf 
P«rsoiu  in  the  (iaUcry  which  hare  ^ven  Offeooe  to  oihcr^i  the  Mcm&*^rs  hovo 
r«solTed  that  no  Mubic  wtU  be  played  but  tuch  aa  they  ih&ll  order  the  Pay  befurs 
Hm  EeprescntAtion.**      **  Children  in   Ups   will   not  b4»  adrntitcfl**      Scharft 

I  Clironicles  of  naklmore.     See,  Abo,  th«  {'lAy-btUi  t»Htil«d  io  the  rblladc^lphU 

Ipaponi  of  17»0-nft(S. 
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noQe  called  forth  such  rounds  of  applause  as  "  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage '*  and  **  Miss  in  her  TeeuB."  Tho  price  of  admission  to 
the  boxes  was  commonly  one  dollar,  to  the  pit  five  aliillings, 
to  the  gallery  ninepence.  This  sum  placed  the  hixiiry  of  a 
night  at  the  theatre  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  cltw^ses. 
Every  night  the  playhouse  was  open,  which  rarely  was  more 
than  thrice  in  a  week,  the  gallery  was  crowded  with  appren- 
ticeis,  with  ghopkeeperg,  and  with  tradesmen.  But  on  no 
oeeoj^ion  was  tlie  press  so  great,  and  the  audience  so  jolly,  as  on 
an  evening  wlien  it  was  expected  that  Harlequin  would  bound 
through  hogsheads  of  fire  and  chests  of  drawers.  Then  the 
mob  was  wild  with  delight.  They  would  call  upon  the  fid- 
dlers to  play  their  favorite  tunes,  not  always  the  most  select^ 
would  sing  snatches  of  lewd  Bongs,  would  make  coaree  jokeSi 
would  diout  to  the  people  in  the  boxes,  jeer  one  actor  and 
qipland  another,  and,  when  Columbine  was  hard  preesed,  call 
upon  Harlequin  to  come  to  her  relief. 

From  such  epectacles  as  these,  however,  a  large  part  of 
tbe  oommimitj  kept  aloof  Some  pronounced  them  to  be 
immoral,  otbers  denounced  them  as  a  piece  of  foolish  and 
kicked  extravagaooe.  The  country,  they  declared,  was  imrely 
going  to  be  mined  by  the  taeto  for  expensive  loxnriea  thj^ 
wta  eoimng  in.  The  times  were  full  of  signs.  Ckiaches 
were  beooming  more  and  more  common  in  the  great  towns. 
Sliopa  were  apringiug  up  filled  with  all  maimer  of  finery 
fafmight  froni  beyond  the  eea.  Damsels  whose  moibeia 
had  been  content  to  wev  homeiptm  were  qnite  nnhappy  on- 
lesd  they  were  tricked  oat  in  brooules,  in  taffietaa,  in  Bohan 
haliL  Yoimg  men  now  thoogbt  it  becoming  to  eeoff  at  aaeped 
tbiog^  and  frequented  tbe  phybotise  nmeb  more  than  they 
did  tbe  dmit^  A  stop  ihonid  be  pnt  to  thj«,  and  aa  tbe 
tbeatie  mm  tbe  newot  evil,  il  was  quite  fitdog  to  begin  tbe 
allnck  tlirre.  Some  earaait  monUsti  aeeor^^  took  up 
the  a  The  diaension  grew  winner  aad  warmer^  till 

in  a  hiiL€  while  the  eoinmmnity  was  dhrided  betveefi  tbe 
d^soden  end  tbe  delneton  of  tbe  Mga.  All  fcinde  of 
grotmdi  wi0e  taben,  and  all  manner  of  argmnente  adT«ieed> 
Indeedt  tbe  wbole  range  of  biitaiT^  indent  and  inodef%  wia 
luaMJoed  for  laatmceff  to  jmam  Ibal  pliya  and  abo««  bad 
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been  made  use  of  by  tyrants  ajs  engines  to  destroy  liberty; 
that  they  had  been  employed  by  rirtuons  rulers  to  promote 
liberty ;  that  they  were  purely  monarchical  institutions ;  that 
they  were  eminently  republican  institutions  j  that  they  fos- 
tered \"ice ;  that  they  taught  morality. 

The  dispute  began  at  Philadelphia^  and  for  several  months 
the  good  points  and  the  bad  points  of  the  tlieatre  were  sharply 
debated  by  several  individuals  under  the  names  of  Jauns, 
Thespis,  and  Philo-Thespis.*  Nothing  came  of  the  dispute, 
however,  till  in  the  following  year  it  broke  out  in  New  York. 
Some  champion  of  the  good  cause  publishedj  about  the  naid^ 
die  of  September^  1785,  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  A  new  species  of  luxury  and  dissipation  had,  he  said, 
lately  come  among  them,  and  was  making  ground  so  i*apidly 
as  to  give  niueh  cause  for  alarm.  It  was  really  tnie  then  that 
the  measure  of  folly,  of  extravagance,  and  of  pride  was  not 
yet  full ;  and  to  fill  it  to  overflowing  the  theatre  must  needs  be 
set  up  in  their  midst.  It  was  well,  in  such  matters,  to  listen 
with  attention  to  the  warning  voice  of  gi'eat  moi*alists  who 
knew  whereof  they  spoke.  Montesquieu  had  truly  said  that 
morality  was  the  principle  of  republican  government,  and  on 
this  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  prove  that  the  playhouses 
were,  in  a  political  view,  a  pest.  They  would,  beyond  anything 
else,  undermine  the  glorious  fabric  the  sons  of  America  had 
been  rearing,  and  prepare  the  way  for  anai'chy  and  monarchy. 
But  the  political  was  not  the  only  view.  Looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  financial  point,  dramas  were  equally  rainons 
to  the  good  of  the  conmiunity.  There  was  a  thne  for  every- 
thing, and  this  was  no  time  for  gayety,  for  jollity,  and  for 
plays.  Think  for  a  moment  on  the  situation.  They  were 
just  emerging  fi"om  the  horrors  of  a  protracted  war.  They 
were  beginning  as  a  new  people.  They  were  too  poor  to  sup- 
port an  army,  though  the  enemy  was  still  on  the  fi*ontier ;  or  a 
navy,  though  they  stood  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  tho 
whole  world.  It  was  stark  madness  in  such  a  situation  to 
waste  their  money  on  a  set  of  British  players  with  their  Har* 
lequin  trumpery.     Yet  a  little  while  and  these  men  woidd 
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squeeze  a  rich  spoil  in  Lard  ca&h  out  of  their  dupes.  Nay, 
more :  they  would  perchance,  if  suffered  to  go  on,  soon  teach 
their  hearers  to  laugh  at  the  exertions  of  those  hardy  spirits 
to  whose  efforts,  under  God,  it  was  due  that  every  American 
had  a  house  to  sit  in  without  a  British  hayonet  at  his  throat. 
Why  did  they  seek  to  liide  the  true  character  of  their  per- 
formances under  innocent  names?  The  paltry  titles  of  Moral 
Lecture,  Serious  Lecture,  and  the  like,  were  at  best  but  a 
trifling  preface  to  the  theatre.  It  was  time  the  magistrates 
took  up  the  matter;  but  if  they  did  not,  a  party  could  easily 
be  got  together  to  lay  the  playhouse  in  the  dust.* 

Attacks  like  this  were  n6t  suffered  to  pass  imnoticed. 
They  found  so  much  approval,  and  seemed  so  important,  that 
grave  answers  were  put  forth,  in  which  all  the  merits  of  a 
good  play  were  illustrated  and  defended  by  scraps  of  Latin 
from  the  early  philosophers,  and  such  bits  of  history  as  were 
familiar  to  men  fresh  from  the  highnschools  and  colleges. 
Plays,  it  was  said,  were  by  no  means  new  and  imtried  things. 
All  well-regulated  states  had,  in  earHer  times,  thought  it  fitting, 
both  in  a  political  and  moral  sense,  to  have  some  kind  of  show 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  And  what  kind  of  show 
had  been  so  much  a  favorite  as  well-acted  dramas?  Every 
man  who  knew  anything  of  the  history  of  Greece  knew  at 
what  enormotis  expense  the  men  of  Athens  kept  up  their 
theatre,  what  pains  they  were  at  to  secure  the  finest  actors, 
how  often  they  made  their  favorite  poets  guardians  of  their 
liberties,  or  sent  them  forth  to  govern  provinces  and  command 
armieB.  And  was  there  ever  a  people  so  jealous  of  their  lib- 
erties as  the  Athenians  l  TTas  there  ever  a  people  who  knew 
so  well  that  corruption  and  debauchery  are  the  greatest  foes 
of  liberty,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  theatre  is,  next  to  the 
freedom  of  the  senate,  its  best  and  safest  foundation?  Socra- 
tes, whose  teachings  seemed  almost  Christian,  delighted  to 
assist  Euripides  in  his  compositions.  Solon,  the  wise  legisla- 
tor, whose  laws  had  been  the  admiration  of  seventy  genera- 
tions of  men,  waB,  even  in  the  decline  of  life,  a  frequenter  of 
plays.  Plutarch  held  the  behef  that  plays  were  useful  in 
poUshing  manners.    Brutus,  the  virtuous,  the  moral  Brutus, 
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thought  hie  time  well  spent  in  journeying  from  Borne  to 
Naples  to  see  a  play,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  impe- 
rial city  was  all  tumult  and  confusion  over  Coesar's  death. 
Could  anybody  doubt  that  ilr.  Addison  had  done  great  things 
as  a  morallBt  ?  Yet  Mr.  Addigon  ¥irrote  "  Cato."  Was  there 
anything  which  breathed  a  more  exalted  piety  than  the 
"Night  Thoughts •'?  Yet  Doctor  Young  wrote  **BufiiriB'' 
and  "  The  Revenge."  * 
^  To  the  arguments  about  the  high  regard  the  people  of  old  j 
held  for  the  theatre,  the  reply  was  made  that  he  who  read 
Greek  history  in  such  wise  read  it  ill.  It  was  quite  true  that 
the  stage  had  its  birth  at  Athens.  But  even  there  both  tragedy 
and  comedy  were  soon  aboliahed  by  public  will.  The  Komanjsii 
also,  were  not  adverse  to  plays.  But  so  cautious  were  that 
people  that  they  did  not  suffer  a  theatre  when  once  put  up  to 
stand  many  days.  Uow  long  was  it  before  the  theatre  of 
ScauroB,  which  cost  upward  of  a  niillion  sterling,  came  down  i 
As  for  the  opinions  of  Socrates  and  Solon,  they  were  set  off, 
and  more  than  set  off,  by  the  opimons  of  Seneca  and  Tertul* 
Uan,  whose  ^mtinga  aboundod  in  passages  condemning  such 
amusements.  Who  was  it  that  wrote  *' Nihil  est  tarn  dam* 
noeum  bonis  moribus,  quam  in  alioqno  spectaculo  desidens* 
Tunc  enim  per  voluptatam  f aeilius  vitia  surrcpunt ''  i  f  Much 
was  said  about  the  advantages  that  would  flow  from  a  well- 
regulated  theatre.  What  were  tliey  i  Would  the  merchant 
choose  to  have  his  appi*entice  learn  exactness  and  fiiigality  of 
the  stage  ?  Was  it  a  fact  that  men  who^  generosity  had  been 
strengthened  by  weeping  over  virtue  in  distress  made  the  best 
paymasters  ?  J  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  evib 
which  would  perhaps  flow  from  the  boasted  well-regulated 
theatre.  It  would  promote  discontent,  it  would  create  a  tastd 
for  show.  How  contemptible  and  mean  did  the  affairs  of  a 
family  seem  to  the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  mechanic  after  the 
gaudy  scenes  of  the  stage  1  But,  aside  from  all  thi%  the  the- 
atre was  improper  because  it  tended  to  effeminate  manners  said 
corrupt  that  virtue  whici  was  the  living  principle  of  all  good 
republican  government.    Let  the  intruders  then  be  driven  out  I 


•  New  York  Packet.  October  20,  1785. 
t  Ibid.,  October  20,  l7dS. 


t  Ibid.»  JuiQArj  U,  irse. 
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And  now  the  papers  began  to  abound  in  addresses  to  the 
inhabitanta  of  New  Fork,  in  "  Thoughts  for  the  Rulers  of  the 
Free,"  *  and  the  coffee-houses  with  petitions  and  memorials. 
One  wit  went  so  far  as  to  asaert,  facetiously,  that  the  name 
drama  was  derived  fi-om  the  custom  of  always  having  a  dram- 
Bhop  near  the  thcatre.f  Another  besought  all  good  men  not 
to  put  their  hands  to  the  petition,  then  going  the  rounds,  for 
the  suppression  of  virtue  and  morality,  as  a  counter  one  would 
shortly  be  offei*ed  them  wherein  the  fallacy  of  every  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  theatre  would  be  shown,  and  the  impro- 
priety of  the  drama  clearly  set  forth.J  A  third  remarked 
that,  while  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  theatrej,  he  had 
much  to  find  with  the  plays.  It  was  a  shame  that  while  the 
English  language  afforded  so  many  energetic  tragedies  abound- 
ing in  excellent  morals,  and  bo  many  comedies  replete  with 
the  justest  satire,  they  were  made  to  listen  to  such  trash  as 
the  " Genii  of  the  Rock,"  " The  Witches,'-  "Harlequin  in  the 
Moon,"  and  a  thousand  other  pantomimic  munmieries  at  which 
common-sease  stood  aghast.  The  paltry  fai'ces  in  two  acts 
whicli  preceded  the  dumb  show  were  nothing.  The  hompii:)e 
might  perhaps  have  some  meaning  to  one  who  had  studied 
tto  laws  of  motion.  Let  the  actors  bring  out  good  pieces,  and 
the  dap  of  approval  would  be  heaixi  from  men  who  had  eman- 
cipated half  the  world.^ 

In  the  midst  of  this  diseuBSion  no  small  merriment  was 
afforded  by  the  news  which  came  down  the  river  from  Albany. 
A  party  of  strolh'ng  players  had  lately  made  their  appearance 
in  that  staid  city,  had  obtained  pennission  of  the  Mayor  to 
perform  their  parts,  and,  to  the  hoiTor  of  the  more  sober  in- 
habitants, drew  large  crowds.  A  petition  was  soon  written, 
and  prescntefl  with  many  signatures  to  the  Mayor.  His  Honor 
wa»  a&8UJ\Kl  that,  although  the  inhabitants  were  suspected  of 
raatieity  and  a  want  of  politeness,  they  had,  it  wajs  hoped, 
enough  common-sense  to  judge  and  declare  that  they  stood  in 
no  need  of  plays  and  play-actors  to  instruct  them  in  their  duty 
isd  good  manners.  The  pressing  necessities  of  many  families, 
after  a  long  and  distressing  war,  and  the  debts  still  due  to  the 


•  New  York  Poidust,  Jjwiuiry  23,  1786. 
I  Iliid.,  Januiry  IG.  1786. 


^  Ibid.,  January  23,  1 7S6. 
•  n^ld.,  October  10,  lt85. 
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public,  called  upon  them  to  ask  for  an  impartial  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  late  resolution  granting  a  Ucense  to  the  players^ 
They  would  assuredly  drain  the  people  of  much  money,  and 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  giddy  principles  inconsistent  ^Nvith 
that  virtue  which  is  the  true  basis  of  republican  liberty  and 
happiness.* 

The  inhospitality,  the  rude  manners,  and  the  parsimony 
of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  river,  had  long  been  a  source 
of  ill  T\41I  to  the  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  news, 
therefore,  that  the  Albanians  were  really  spending  their  money 
on  theatrical  shows  excited  much  amusement.  Many  persons, 
it  was  said,  had  supposed  the  friends  of  the  theatre  to  be 
confined  to  New  York.  But  the  delirium  had  spread  far 
and  wide,  ^\jid,  strange  to  relate,  the  honest,  sober  Dutch* 
men  of  Albany,  who  were  once  distinguished  by  industry 
and  laudable  parmmony,  were  now  wasting  their  substance  on 
fihows. 

Meanwhile  a  like  discussion  was  going  on  in  Philadelphia. 
The  city  had  long  been  justly  renowned  for  the  extravagance 
of  its  people,  and  for  the  favor  with  which  they  looked  on 
every  kind  of  amusement.  Yet  there  was  in  Philadelphia  a 
respectable  party,  composed  largely  of  Quakers,  which  held  that 
the  coimtry  had  much  more  to  fear  from  the  theatre  than  from 
the  weakness  of  Congress,  the  navigation  act,  and  the  quarrel- 
some disposition  of  the  States  put  together.  When,  therefore, 
the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  nee  and  immorality  was  under- 
going discussion  iu  the  Assembly,  these  men  were  much  elated 
to  hear  that  an  attempt  wa^  bein^  made  to  tack  on  to  it  a  clause 
providing  that  wlniever  should  put  up  a  tlieatre,  playhouse,  stage 
or  scaffold  for  tragedy,  comedy,  tragi-comedy,  farce,  prelude 

interlude,  Hhould  be  heavily  fined.  It  was  proposed  by  a 
aember  named  Whitehill,  and  boldly  attacked  by  that  General 
Wayne  whose  reckless,  eccentric  character  had  earned  for  him 
be  title  of  Mad  Anth<my.  He  told  tlie  mcuil^ers  that  he  for 
Mone  hoped  they  would  not  think  of  introducing  into  the  bill  a 
clause  for  the  suppression  of  tlie  theatre;  for  a  well-regu- 
lated theatre  was  everywhere  acknowledged  to  improve  mor- 
als, to  polish  manners,  and  to  teach  virtue.    Should  one  be 
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set  up  IB  their  midst,  this  would  tmdoubtedly  be  the  result. 
For  an  illustration  they  had  but  to  look  to  Paris.  To  this 
Dr.  Logan  objected.  The  government  under  which  it  waa 
their  hapi^iness  to  live  was  a  nijpubliean  government.  France 
was  an  absolute  monai'chy,  and  no  argument  di'a\^Ti  from  an 
abeolute  monarchy  could  apply  to  a  republic.  Nobody  liked 
to  see  a  well-acted  tragedy  better  than  he  did.  Yet  he  was 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  theatres  were  suited  to  monarehies 
and  despotic  governments.  Look  at  the  Gjeneveso,  They 
aboljBhed  theatres ;  and  immediately  the  King  of  France  and 
Sardinia,  who  had  long  sought  to  enslave  them,  attempted  to 
set  up  one  in  their  midst.  In  this  he  failed  ;  but  he  did  suc- 
ceed in  building  a  playhouse  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
their  very  gates.  Look  at  Paris.  Did  they  not  have  soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets  in  the  theati'es  to  keep  down  riot  and 
tiirault  ?  When  the  doctor  had  -finished,  General  Wayne  re- 
minded the  House  that  the  whole  city  was  desirous  to  have 
Congress  return,  and  told  them  that  he  was  fully  borne  out  in 
saying  that  a  theatre  would  be  a  gi^eat  inducement  for  that 
body  to  come  back,  ss  there  were  in  it  a  number  of  young 
fellows  who  did  not  intend  to  be  debarred  po  innocent  an 
amusement.  This  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Smiley.  The  argu- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Chester  was,  he  thought, 
no  argument  at  aU.  A  theatre  woidd  bring  back  Congress 
because  some  yoimg  fellows  in  that  body  were  fond  of  playg  I 
01  all  arguments  this  surely  was  the  strongest  against  the 
fteatre.  Had  the  gentleman  said  the  drama  would  l>e  an 
iii  '  Tit  to  the  grave,  the  sober,  and  the  wise,  liis  reason- 

ing^. \  have  had  some  weight.     But  the  Legislature  of 

Pennsylvania  did  not  intend  to  hold  out  inducements  to  the 
dissolute,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  giddy.  Mr.  Findley  de- 
dared  that  he  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  a  well-regulat- 
ed theatre.  What  should  regulate  it  ?  Govermnent  ?  Then  it 
l)ecame  indeed  a  dangerous  tool.  The  stage,  it  was  true,  could 
be  made  the  source  of  most  rational  amusement.  But  it  was 
tmdemable  that  it  was  frequently  subser^nent  to  licentiousness 
ami  immondity.  Let  any  man  read  over  a  catalogue  of  plays. 
Lh  Jiiiu  look  into  the  plot  of  each  narrowly.  Ten  to  one  he 
would  find  the  dtnoument  in  general  to  be  the  running  away 
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with  an  only  daughter^  violating  the  chastity  of  a  friend's 
wife,  separating  a  married  pair,  or  putting  matrimony  ont  of 
countenance,  to  say  notliing  of  doithhs  €ntent^Sj  which,  as  suc- 
cedaneiims  for  ^Tit,  were  interspersed  through  the  scenes.  In 
England,  to  be  eiire,  the  dramatic  taste  was  contradictory. 
Indelicacies  were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  new  plays.  Yet 
the  indecent  pieces  written  during  the  Augustan  age  of  that 
nation,  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  were  played  witliout  any 
^position,  and  a  Farquhar,  a  Congreve,  a  Yanbnigh,  held 
don  of  the  stage.  "  At  present  play-writers  are  at 
liberty,  when  they  wish  to  throw  their  audiences  into  fits 
of  laughter,  to  make  a  smutty  joke,  throw  the  ladies  into  con- 
fusion, and  give  the  jessamies  a  chance  of  tittering  to  show 
their  teeth,'*  As  a  consequence  not  one  of  the  many  plays 
written  during  ten  years  past  had  done  more  than,  by  dint  of 
puffing  in  the  new^apers,  eke  out  for  the  writer  a  miserable 
pittance  from  a  third  night^s  performance.  Sensible  of  this, 
a  Mr,  O'Keefe,  who  had  of  late  written  several  farces,  "  filled 
them  with  the  most  rank  nonsense,  which,  from  its  very  alieurd- 
ity,  forced  even  the  stoic  to  grin."  Mr.  Findley  then  re- 
peated, amid  roars  of  laughter,  several  selections  from  the 
pieces  of  O'Keefe.*  As  to  American  plays,  he  was  adverse  to 
censorship.  The  manners  and  morals  of  his  countrymen  were 
too  chaste  to  leave  any  reason  to  think  that  an  improper  come- 
dy would  be  written  by  one  of  them  for  perliap  a  century  to 
come.    Robert  Morris  replied  to  this,  and  when  the  quostioii 


*  A  couple  of  selectiona  from  the  worku  of  O'Kwfc  mar  pf^rimpt  ferrt  i© 
Ulustraie  thi?  '*  rank  nou^Qse  '*  to  which  Hr.  FindWj  referred.  Tbo  llrsi  J«  from 
tho  Cattle  of  Andatugia : 

"  A  nuut^r  I  hare,  and  I  am  his  mna, 
Qallopmg  dreary  dun. 
And  he  will  g«t  married  aa  fnfft  m9  be  cm, 

With  my  bailj,  gailj  gmmbolArltj, 
Giggring.  nigj^ling,  galloptagi 
Gallowaj  drti&ry  duo." 
Xbe  oborus  of  another  song  In : 

**  Dithonim  doodle,  Bdgetj, 
Nad^lj,  tragedy  ruro, 
Goost«nim  foodie,  Qdgctjr, 
Nidgetj,  nagotj  muni, 

Goosterum  Ibodlis.^ 
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to  postpone  was  called,  the  noes  were  twenty-nine,  the  ayes 
were  thii'ty-four.* 

In  Boston  the  old  Puritanic  hatred  of  players  and  play- 
houses, though  much  weakened,  was  still  strong.  Indeed  it 
was  not  till  tlie  close  of  Washington's  fii'st  administration  that 
a  company  of  players  dared  to  show  themselves  in  the  town* 
An  attempt,  it  is  true,  was  made  in  June,  1790,  to  break 
down  the  ancient  prejudice  against  the  stage,  and  a  petition 
was  sent  in  by  one  of  the  famous  American  Company  of  play- 
ers for  leave  to  open  a  theatre  under  proper  regulations.  But 
permission  was  flatly  refused.  The  town  was  much  disap- 
pointed, and  a  y^ar  later  thirty-eight  gentlemen  signed  a  like 
petition  to  the  select-men,  begging  them  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  people  in  town-meeting.  This  prayer  was  heard.  A 
great  meeting  was  held  in  Faneiiil  Hall,  the  morality  of  come- 
dies and  tragedies  discussed  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  the 
question,  ^'  Theab'e  or  no  Theatre,"  was  j>ut,  the  number  in 
favor  of  the  theatre  was  thought  to  be  at  least  three  to  one.f 
Such  an  expression  of  to^vn  feeling  soon  had  its  result.  The 
matter  was  carried  to  tlie  General  Court,  and  a  bill  brought 
in  to  regulate  the  expense  and  prevent  the  excess  of  theati-ieal 
8how8.  Gardiner  waa  the  champion  of  the  showmen,  and  on 
the  twenty-dxth  of  January,  17^2,  made  a  long  and  exhaustive 
0peech4  Yet  the  best  argument  he  could  adduce  was  the 
profit  such  things  would  liring  to  tradesmen.  The  emolumentt 
eaid  he,  that  the  masons,  tlie  carpenters,  the  white-smiths, 
the  wood-cancers,  and  the  painters  must  derive  from  building 
aud  repairing  the  playhouse  ^ill  be  very  great.  The  milliners, 
too,  would  not  be  forgotten.  They  would  furnish  the  silks, 
the  laces,  and  the  ducks,  while  the  rope-walkers  would  be 
called  on  to  i^pply  rope  to  ring  the  bells  and  gibbet  tlie  vil- 
lains and  traitors.     As  to  morality,  he  was  as  well  acquainted 

•  Qnite  a  full  report  of  tbe  debute  in  the  Pettasykaniii  AsseraM^?  is  giron  in 
Kow  York  Packets  for  December  5,  1TS5,  und  February  6  aud  9,  1786.  Also,  m 
tlw  Peim^jlrania  Packet,  from  wJuch  tlie  Kew  York  report  b  copied.  For  other 
remarks  on  the  theatre,  see  Carlisle  Ga^sctte,  Febriwry  15,  1786;  Kew  York 
Packet,  December  [V  and  27»  1785  ;  Ibid.,  April  S  and  10,  1786. 

♦  S«  ibtf  Columbiaa  Cefititicl,  October  22,  November  2,  12,  1791. 
}  Bee  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  S^jeech  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepre^ 

a,  Janoary  26,  17^2, 
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ydth  the  scriptures  as  any  man  who  heard  him  speak.  Yet  he 
conid  recall  nothing  reflecting  on  actors.  Nay,  there  were 
many  things  in  the  Holy  Book  that  partook  of  dramatic  poetry 
and  action*  Had  not  Saint  Paul  borrowed  whole  passages 
from  the  Greek  poets  ?  The  bill  ultimately  passed  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  was  signed  by  the  (iovei-nor.* 

Meanwliile  a  company  of  comedians,  encouraged  by  the 
towTiBfolk,  began  their  season  in  an  old  stable  that  had  been 
hastily  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  Broad  Alley.  To  evade 
the  law  against  such  perfumianees,  they  called  the  theatre  the 
New  Exhibition  Room,  and  the  plays  Moral  Lectures.  On  the 
pixtoenth  of  August  tlie  room  was  opened  %vith  tight^-rope 
meing,  tumbhng,  hompij)e^,  minuets,  and  a  gallery  of  por- 
traits^t  No  interference  took  place.  The  actors  grew  more 
iring,  and  when  September  came,  announced  that  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  the  month  "  Douglas  and  the  Poor  Soldier,"  a 
moral  lecture  in  five  parts,  would  be  presented-  But  Hancock 
wm  Governor,  and  not  a  man  to  be  deceived  by  a  name  or  to 
tolerate  so  bold  an  evasion  of  the  law.  One  niglit  in  Decemljer, 
therefore,  while  the  company  were  playing  the  moral  lecture 
of  '*  School  for  Scandal,"  and  the  play  had  gone  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  second  aet^  the  sherUi  suddenly  nished  upon  the 
stage  and  carried  off  Sir  Peter  to  the  jail  The  house  in  a  fit 
of  fury  deuounced  the  Governor,  damned  lilxTty,  and  pulled 
down  and  trampled  under  foot  a  painting  of  the  Governor's 
Anus  that  hung  before  tlie  stage-box4  The  next  number  of 
the  Centinel  was  full  of  card^.  One  expressed  the  thanks  of 
Harper,  the  arrested  comedian,  for  the  sympathy  mauifested  by 

♦  For  tbc  di^cuasiou  Oft-p  the  thenlro  in  Bostoo  f^  tbe  Indepehtlcijt  Clironide, 
NoTcmbffr  8,  IS,  and  Dwrembcr  1,  8,  15,  ITv^l.  AL-o  i  partipblet  by  W.  Uali- 
biirtr*n,  CAn»Yl^  Effects  i»f  il  u  the  Mannrn*  of  a  People  und  lb©  P^o- 

[H'iotjr  rif  I'tiC'ittrti^nti!:  ami  «  «  VtrfTion*  Tbeatre,  Bostoa,  1792. 

f  Indcpondent  Chronk'lct  Aiiy^u^t  1<*.  'T  ^  ' 

J  Some  ftrooani  of  tlic  dbturbaner  i-  -i^rn  in  tt»o  Columljirm  Centinel^  De- 
cember 8,  t79!L  Afi^r  the  nrrost  of  December  Mh^  tht^^t^  wori^  ni&d^  of  tnr 
and  fwatbew  ind  rotton  ej^«,  Se«  New  TTork  Jotrni^K  DtHx?nib«;r  19,  I79i, 
and  January  2,  1793.  Sec,  *1bo,  tlie  f^Ugbtljr  conflicting  nccouDti  jircn  in  Dtm. 
lap*«  Hisiory  of  the  Amr?ric»ii  Theatre,  toL  i,  pp.  24I-25S,  ftod  'niOT«»»*J  R^ml- 
tii<«crnof^  of  tlii?  la-i  SUty-fiw  Veaw,  vol.  \,  p.  28.  Tbtimas  9*r%  H  whb  a  porinwl 
of  Haiiitjck  the  luob  pulled  down*  Tlie  mrwspftpcre  aaj  U  was  a  painting  of  tlM, 
••  Qovcmor*»  Anna." 
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the  audience  on  the  evening  of  Ms  arrest.  A  second  informed 
the  public  thatj  at  the  request  of  the  select-men,  the  perfoiTnance 
would  be  discontinued  for  a  while.*  A  third,  it  was  pretended, 
came  from  the  tavern-keepers,  and  stated,  amid  a  profusion  of 
thanks,  that  since  the  theatre  had  been  stopped  the  tap-rooms 
had  been  crowded,  that  the  tapsters  no  longer  slept  over  the 
empty  pots,  and  that  the  cry  of  **  Coming,  sirs,  coming,  ail's,*' 
was  nightly  heard  on  every  side.t 

The  desire  of  the  select-men  to  have  the  plays  cease  for  a 
while  was  the  result  of  well-founded  akrm.  On  the  Friday 
after  the  arrest  an  angiy  discussion  took  place  in  the  Apollo, 
and  threats  of  tearing  down  the  tlieati-e  were  made  openly. 
This  80  impressed  a  few  sailoi^s  who  were  present,  that  tliey 
collected  a  mob  and  went  that  m*ght  to  Hancock's  house  and 
asked  for  leave  to  pull  the  building  to  the  groimd.  The 
Governor  forbade  it,  scolded  thein  mildly,  and  sent  the  crowd 
home4  But  the  papers  flatly  accused  him  of  having  gathered 
the  mob  himself.^ 

When  the  trial  of  Harper  came  on  the  arrest  was  declared 
illegal,  for,  by  a  strange  oversight,  the  complaint  had  not  been 
sworn  to,  and  the  warrant  was,  therefore,  void  by  the  four- 
snth  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Eights.  Nothing  more 
heard  of  the  matter.  1  The  plays  were  soon  resumed, 
and  a  year  later  the  first  theatre  was  put  up,  A  stock  com- 
pany built  it.  The  shares  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  number,  and  fifty  poimds  sterling  apiece.  Yet  when  the 
books  were  opened  for  subscription  all  were  taken  in  a  few 
minutes/^ 

To  know  something  of  that  great  class  of  the  community 
whose  republican  piineiples  and  good  morals  could  not,  it  was 
feared,  \^ithstand  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  playhouse, 
would  indeed  be  most  interesting.  Tet  it  is,  unfortunately, 
precisely  the  class  concerning  which  our  information  is  most 

•  Columbian  Ccuiinel^  Deccmlicr  8,  1702.        f  Ibid.,  December  16,  1792, 
I  lloatoo  Gjuette^  Dcccml>er  24,  1792. 
•Colnmbtfin  Centinet,  December  22,  1792. 

I  A  toi^n  meethip  wo*  held  on  the  cnaMer  of  the  th(?ntpc,  Deceniber  21,  1702, 
flit  Injitn3*tl*^n«  ro  fhu  ilnlepites  in  Gent'ml  Court  aduptcd,  December  27,  1792. 
'lirQTik'k%  December  27^  1102, 
He  United  iStftt<?s,  ApiiJ  24^  1793, 
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imperfect.    There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  a  wonderful 
aelioration  has  taken  place  since  that  day  in  the  condition  of 

'^tiie  pix>r.  Their  houj&ea  were  meaner,  their  food  was  coarser, 
thoir  clothing  was  of  commoner  stuS^  their  wages  wei-e^  de- 
epite  the  depi*eciation  that  has  gone  on  in  the  value  of  monej, 
lower  by  one  half  than  at  present.  A  man  who  performed 
what  wauld  now  be  called  unskilled  labor,  who  sawed  wood, 
who  dug  ditxihes,  who  mended  the  roads,  who  mixed  mortar, 
who  carried  boards  to  the  cari)enter  and  bricks  to  the  maBon, 
or  helped  to  cut  hay  in  the  harvest-timcj  usually  received  as 
tlie  fniit  of  his  daily  toil  two  shillings.  Sometimes  when  the 
laborers  were  few  he  was  paid  more,  and  became  the  envy  of 
his  fellows  if,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  he  took  home  to  his  fam- 
ily fifteen  shillings,  a  sura  now  greatly  exceeded  by  four  dol- 
lars* Yet  all  authorities  agree  that  in  1T84  the  hire  of  work- 
men was  twice  as  gi*eat  as  in  1 77i.* 

On  such  a  pittance  it  was  only  by  the  strictest  economy 
Imt  a  mechanic  kept  his  children  from  starvation  and  Hraself 
nn  jail.  In  the  low  and  dingy  rooms  which  he  called  his 
home  were  wanting  many  articles  of  adornment  and  of  use  now 
to  he  foimd  in  the  dwelUngs  of  the  poorest  of  his  class.  Sand 
sprinkled  on  the  floor  did  duty  as  a  carpet.  There  was  no 
glass  on  his  table,  there  was  no  china  in  his  cupboard,  there 
were  no  prints  on  his  walL  "WTiat  a  stove  was  he  did  not 
know,  coal  he  had  never  Been,  matches  he  had  never  heard  of. 
Over  a  fire  of  fragments  of  boxes  and  barrels,  wliich  he  lit 
with  the  sparks  struck  from  a  Ubit,  or  with  live  coals  brought  ] 

.from  a  neigb}>orV  beaith,  his  wife  cooked  up  a  rude  meal  and] 
f^rved  it  in  pewter  dishes.     lie  rarely  tasted  fresh  meat  i 
often  as  once  in  a  week,  and  paid  for  it  a  much  higher  price 
than  his  posterity.     Everything,  indeed,  which  ranked  as  a 
Btajile  of  life  was  very  costly.    Com  stood  at  three  shillings  j 
the  bushel,  wheat  at  eight  and  BLXponce,  an  assize  of  bread  ( 
was  fourpence,  a  pound  of  salt  pork  was  tenpence.     Many 


•  "  On  an  uronifv  furty  lo  fiflj  p«r  cs«it»  more  e*o  mm  b©  obtained  for  labour 

and  emintry  produce  than  their  current  price  was  !d  1771/'     A  Seventh  Ciuiaf 

on  Free  Trade  and  Finance,  January  10,  1785,  Pelatiah  Webnter.    Jay  also  cuoi- 

plains  of  the  **  wngei  of  mochanics  and  labourcrB,  which  ar«  t^ry  eitravagAiit.** 

Bf  to  B.  Vait^an,  Sopiembor  %  ItSi. 
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other  commodities  now  to  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  poor 
ware  either  quite  unknowrij  or  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
scanty  means.  Unenviable  is  the  lot  of  that  man  who  can- 
not, in  the  height  of  the  seajson,  when  the  whai-fs  and  mar* 
Icets  are  heaped  with  baskets  and  erates  of  fruit,  spare  three 
cents  for  a  pound  of  grapes  or  five  cents  for  as  many  peaches, 
orj  when  Siiuday  comes  roimd,  indulge  his  family  with  water- 
melons or  cantaloupes.*  One  hundred  years  ago  the  wretched 
fox-grape  was  the  only  kind  that  found  its  way  to  market,  and 
was  the  luxury  of  the  rich.  Among  the  fniits  and  vegeta- 
bles  of  which  no  one  had  then  even  heard  are  cantaloupeB, 
many  varieties  of  peaches  and  pears,  tomatoes  aud  rhubarb, 
gweet  corn,  the  cauliflowerj  the  egg-plant,  head  lettuce,  and 
okm*  On  the  window-benches  of  every  tenement-house  may 
be  seen  growing  geraniums  and  verl>enas,  flowers  not  known 
a  centmy  ago.  In  truth,  the  best^kept  garJens  were  then 
rank  with  hollyhocks  and  sunflowers,  roses  and  snowballs, 
lilacs,  pinks,  tulips,  and,  above  all,  the  Jerusalem  cherry,  a 
plant  once  much  admired,  but  now  scarcely  seem 

If  the  food  of  an  artisan  would  now  be  thought  coarse,  his 
clothes  would  be  thought  abominable.  A  pair  of  yellow  buck- 
skin or  leathern  breeches,  a  checked  shirt,  a  red  flannel  jacket, 
a  rusty  felt  hat  cocked  up  at  the  comers,  shoes  of  neafs-skin 
fiet  off  with  huge  buckles  of  brass,  and  a  leathern  aj>ron,  com- 
prised his  scanty  wardi'obe.  The  leather  he  smeared  with 
greUDe  to  keep  it  soft  and  flexible.  His  sons  followed  in  his 
footsteps,  or  were  apprenticed  to  neighboring  tradesmen. 
His  daughter  went  out  to  service.  She  performed,  indeed, 
all  the  duties  at  present  exacted  from  women  of  her  class ; 
but  with  them  were  coupled  many  others  rendered  useless 
by  ^'  it  improvement  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the 

con  es  of  life.     She  mended  the  clothes,  she  did  up 

tlie  ruffs,  she  ran  on  errands  from  one  end  of  ttie  town  to  the 
otlier,  she  milked  the  cows,  made  the  ])utter,  walked  ten 
blocks  for  a  pail  of  water,  spim  flax  for  the  family  linen,  and, 
when  the  year  wad  up,  received  ten  poimda  for  her  wages* 
Yet^  small  as  was  her  pay,  she  had,  before  bestowing  herself 

1 1  te-sc'ed  was  first  brougbt  ov<*r  from  Tnpoti  b,v  Coloucl, Jjuoeft Barson. 
To  I  ImmigTiinifl  wo  owe  the  urticboko  oad  okra. 
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in  marriage  on  the  footman  or  the  gardener,  laid  away  in  her 
stocking  enough  guineas  and  joee  to  buy  a  few  chairSj  a  table, 
and  a  bed. 

But  there  is  one  other  change  which  has,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, done  far  more  to  increase  the  physical  comforts  of  the 
^poorest  class  than  better  food,  higher  wages,  finer  clothes. 
fen  are  no  longer  imprisoned  for  debt.  No  crime  known  ta\ 
the  law  brought  &o  many  to  the  jaik  and  prisons  as  the  crime 
of  debt,  and  the  class  most  likely  to  get  into  debt  waa  the 
most  defenceless  and  dependent,  the  great  body  of  senrants, 
of  artisans,  and  of  laborers,  those,  in  short,  who  depended  on 
their  daily  wages  for  their  daily  bread.  One  hundred  years 
ago  the  laborer  who  fell  from  a  scaffold  or  lay  sick  of  a 
fever  was  sure  to  be  seizcyd  by  the  sheriff  the  moment  he  re- 
covered, and  be  carried  to  jail  for  the  bill  of  a  few  dollars 
wluch  had  been  run  up  dmiug  his  illness  at  the  huckster's  or 
the  tavern. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  while  our  countrrmen  havd  j 
been  making  such  astonkhing  progress  in  all  that  administers 
to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  ol  life,  they  have  at  the 
eame  time  grown  chxiritable  and  humane.     There  is  inde 
scarce  a  scrap  of  information  bearing  upon  the  subject  extant 
which  does  not  go  to  prove  beyond  qucfetion  that  the  gencratiua^ 
which  witnessed  the  revolution  was  less  merciful  and  tender- 
hearted than  the  generation  which  witnessed  the  civil  war. 
Our  ancestors,  it  is  true,  put  up  a  just  cry  of  horror  at  tlioi 
brutal  treatment  of  their  captive  countrymen  in  the  prison 
.ihipa  and  hulks.     So  great  and  bitter  w;m  their  '    '* 
'that  money  was  to  be  stamped  with  represent^itionii  i 
ties  of  which  they  complained,  that  their  descendants  to 
rem*  I  lenitiMri  might  hold  in  rcmcmhrance  tlie  cruelty  ol 

the   <  md  tlie  suifering  of  the  patriotis     Yet  even  th^l^ 

the  face  of  the  land  was  dotted  with  prisons  where  deeds  of 
cruelty  were  done,  in  comparison  with  which  the  foulert  acti  J 
committed  in  the  hulks  sink  to  a  contemptible  inMiguificancOb  I 
For  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  peace  there  was  in  Conneo*! 
|ticut  an  underground   prison  wliich  surpassed  in  horrors  the 
f  Ulack  Hole  of  Calcutta.     This  den,  known  as  the  Newgate 
prison,  was  in  an  old  worked-out  copper-mine  in  the  lulls  nca^ 
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Granby.*  The  only  entrance  to  it  was  by  moans  of  a  ladder 
down  a  Bhaft  wliich  led  to  tlie  caverns  under  ground.  There, 
in  little  pens  of  wood,  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  culprits 
were  immured,  their  feet  made  fast  to  iron  bars^  and  their  necks 
chained  to  beams  in  the  roof.  The  darkness  was  intense ;  the 
caires  reeked  with  filth ;  vermin  abi^unded ;  water  trickled 
from  the  roof  and  oozed  from  the  sides  of  the  caverns ;  huge 
masses  of  earth  were  perpetuaUy  falling  off.  In  the  damp- 
ness and  the  tilth  the  clotliing  of  the  prisoners  grew  mouldy 
and  rotted  away,  and  their  limbs  became  stiff  with  rheuma- 
tism. The  Newgate  prison  was  perhaps  the  worst  in  the 
country ,f  yet  in  every  county  were  jails  such  as  would  now 
be  thought  unfit  places  of  habitation  for  the  vilest  and  most 
loathsome  of  beasts.  At  Northampton  the  cells  were  scarce 
four  feet  lilgh,  and  filled  with  the  noxious  gases  of  the  privy- 
vaults  tlirough  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  ventilated, 
light  came  in  from  two  chinks  in  the  wall.  At  the  Worcester 
prison  were  a  number  of  like  cells,  four  feet  high  by  eleven 
long,  without  a  window  or  a  chimney,  or  even  a  hole  in  the 
wall.  Not  a  ray  of  light  ever  j)enetrated  them.  In  other 
jails  in  Massachusetts  the  cells  were  so  small  that  the  prisoners 
were  lodged  in  hammocks  swung  one  over  the  otlier.  In 
Philadelphia  the  keeps  were  eighteen  feet  by  twenty  feet, 
and  so  crowded  that  at  night  each  prisoner  had  a  space  six 
feet  by  two  to  lie  down  in. 

Into  such  pits  and  dungeons  all  classes  of  offenders  of 
both  sexes  were  indiscriminately  thrust.  It  is  therefore  not 
at  all  surprising  that  they  became  seminaries  of  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  vice,  and  centres  of  the  most  disgusting  dis- 
mseB*  Prostitutes  plied  their  calling  openly  in  the  presence 
of  men  and  women  of  decent  station,  and  guilty  of  no  crime 

but  an  inability  to  pay  their  debfcs.:f    Men  confined  as  wit- 

— — — • • — — ^ ^ — ^ 

•  Tbe  mlDes  were  known  as  the  SinsbuTy,  and  the  company  that  worked  them^ 
ditrtercd  in  1700,  was  tbe  first  inGorporatt^  mining  company  of  any  kind  in  the 

f  4 II  iriirivsting  acooonl  of  the  Kewgat^  prison  is  to  be  found  in  a  littlo  tract 
•oH  ^ory  of  the  Newgate  Prison,  R.  H.  Phelps,  1S44. 

irid  jury  on  Monday  last  preaent^ed  as  a  naleanoe  the  g>eneriil  Inter- 
COOnie  between  the  criminals  of  the  different  gexea  in  tho  Jail,  and  likewise  the 
l&dlAcrimiiiate  mixture  of  debljra  and  criminiils  in  tho  hall  originally  inieodcd 
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nesses  were  compelled  to  mingle  with  tbe  forger  besmea 
witli  the  filth  of  the  pillory,  and  the  fornicator  streaming  with 
blood  from  the  whipping-postj  while  hem  and  there  among 
the  throng  were  culprits  whose  ears  had  just  been  cropped,  orl 
whose  arms,  fresh  from  the  branding-iron,  emitted  the  stench 
of  scorched  flesh.    The  entire  system  of  punishment  was  suchJ 
as  cannot  be  contemplated  without  mingled  feelings  of  pity 
and  disgust    Offences  to  which  a  more  merciful  generation 
has  attached  no  higher  penalty  than  impriBonment  and  fine 
stood  upon  the  statute-books  as  capital  crimes.     Modes  of  pun- 
ishment  long  since  driven  from  the  prisons  with  execrations 
as  worthy  of  an  African  kraal  were  looked  upon  by  society 
with  a  profound  indifference.    The  tread-inill  was  always  going, 
Tlie  pillory  and  the  stocks  were  never  empty.     The  ehearSi* 
the  branding-iron,  and  the  lajeh  were  never  idle  for  a  day. 
In  Philadelphia  the  wheehbarrow  men  still  Mcnt  about  the 
Btreetfi  in  gang?,  or  appeared  with  huge  clogs  and  chiiins  hung 
to  their  necks.*     In  Delaware,  which  to  this  hour  treats  her 
citizens  with  the  degrading  scenes  of  the  wliipping-post,  twenty 
crimes  were  punished  with  a  loss  of  Ufe,     Burglary  and  rape,' 
sodomy  and  witchcraft,  were  among  them.    In  Mas60clinsett« 
ten  crimes  weix^  declared  by  the  Oeneml  Court  to  Imj  ]>unii«halilO| 
with  death,     Thei'c  the  man  wlio,  in  a  fit  of  anger  or  in  a  tit 
of  drunkenness,  was  heard  cnrsing  and  swearing,  or  spreading 
evil  reports  of  his  neighbor,  wau  first  set  in  the  stocks,  an^J 
then  curried  off  to  the  wliipping-post  and  soundly  Hogged. 
If,  however,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  canght  in  the  arms 
of  a  prostitute,  he  was  suffered  to  escape  with  a  fine, 
Bhode  Island,  a  perpetual  mark  of  shame  was  for  many  offencef^ 


for  il^htoii  onW."    Phnadclphlft,  Scpteml»<?r  22,  1787,     ThS 
**  lb«3  prifion  wH'inM  to  ihotu  to  be  ojm?!!  &9  to  a  gvncml  mtcrcc 
loftk  of  the  difTcrent  evie^ ;  and  thst  there  is  nut  even  the  njipcuranec  of  dixiro^^ 
irit'b  respect  to  the  ftccnca  of  dthauchcrj  thut  nftturAllj  ftH«e  (rara  Ftich  a  eltu 
tlnn ;  insomiich  tliAt  it  ftpp<>&ra  to  the  jurj,  from  uiidoubicHl  lftfon»atbn,  tluit  Uic 
gju»l  \m»  U'Cotiio  a  di'^ir&ble  pUce  for  ibe  more  wickc*d  and  pollttii-d  of  Wth 
fQvea.^    Omnd  Jury  of  the  County  of  PbilodclpWa  to  the  Guurt  of  Qjcr  cod  Tcr- 
ndner.    PmnsTlrank  Gazette,  Sept^'inber  26,  ITfi*. 

•  A  grcai  rofofin  in  the  Penal  CV>d«  of  Pennsylnttla  wan  eiT«et«t|  In  17WV 
mhiix  utanv  crlm<«  ciMAfd  to  be  capital,  and  (he  wbetd-bftrrx^w  pu]tiiilitu«ia  iraa 
aWliahi^d.    8wH!  Jotmal  of  Pdaoa  DlidpUiic,  roL  i,  p.  4. 
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judged  to  be  a  most  fittiag  pimiahnient.  There  a  counterfeiter 
was  punished  with  the  loss  of  a  piece  of  his  ear,  and  distin- 
giiished  from  all  other  criminals  by  a  large  C  deeply  branded 
on  his  forehead.  A  wretch  so  hardened  as  to  be  recommitted 
was  branded  on  the.  arm.  Keepers  knew  no  other  mode  of 
efleneing  the  ravings  of  a  madman  than  tj'ing  liim  np  by  the 
thumbs  and  flogging  him  till  he  was  too  exhausted  to  utter  a 
groan,* 

The  misery  of  the  mjfortunate  creatures  cooped  up  in  the 
cells,  even  of  the  most  humanely  kept  prisons,  siirpiv^ses  in 
horror  anything  ever  recorded  in  fiction.  No  attendance  was 
provided  for  the  sick.  No  clothes  were  distributed  to  the 
naked.  Such  a  thing  as  a  bed  was  rarely  seen,  and  this  soon 
became  so  foul  with  insects  that  the  owner  dispensed  with  it 
gladly.  Many  of  the  inmates  of  the  prisons  passed  years 
without  80  much  as  washing  themselves.  Their  hair  grew 
long.  Their  bodies  were  covered  with  scabs  and  lice,  and 
emitted  a  horrible  stench.  Their  clothing  rotted  from  their 
backs  and  exposed  their  bodies  tormented  with  all  man- 
ner of  skin  diseases  and  a  yellow  flesh  cracking  open  %rith 
fihh.  The  death-rate  often  stood  as  high  as  sixty  in  the 
thousand.  As  if  such  torments  were  not  hard  enough  to 
bear,  others  were  added  by  the  half-maddened  prisoners, 
Ko  sooner  did  a  new-comer  enter  the  door  of  a  cell  than 
a  rush  was  made  for  him  by  the  inmates,  who  stripped  him 
of  his  clothing  and  let  him  stand  etark  naked  till  it  was 
redeemed  by  what  in  the  peculiar  jargon  of  the  place  was 
knoviTi  as  drink-money*  It  sometimes  happened  that  the 
priiioners  were  in  possession  of  a  cai-efully  preseiwed  blan- 
ket. Then  this  ceremony,  called  garuishing,f  was  passed 
over  for  the  yet  more  brutal  one  of  blanketing.  In  spite 
of  prayers  and  entreaties^  the  miserable  stranger  was  bound, 
thrown  into  the  blanket,  and  tossed  till  he  was  half  dead 
and  re^idy  to  give  his  tormentors  every  superfluous  garment 
to  seD  for  money.  With  the  tolls  thus  exacted,  liquor  was 
bought,  a  fiendish  revel  was  held,  and,  when  bad  rum  and  bad 

•  la  Termont  the  adulterecs  fUU  wore  the  scarlet  letter. 
f  For  a  defmUlou  of  gamUb,  see  a  rirtilent  pamphlet  called  Plgott^B  PoUti- 
CaI  DkUoimrj,  London,  1705* 
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tobacco  had  done  their  work,  the  few  sober  ininateB  of  the 
cell  ii^itnessed  such  Bcenes  as  woiild  be  thought  shoddng  in 
the  danee-hoxisea  which  cluster  along  the  whai-fs  of  our  great 
eea-board  towns.* 

To  a  generation  which  has  beheld  great  refomie  in  the 
statutes  of  criminal  law  and  in  the  diBcipline  of  prisons  and 
jails ;  to  a  generation  which  knows  but  two  crimes  worthy  of 
death,  that  against  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  that  against 
the  life  of  the  State ;  which  has  expended  fabulous  sums  in 
the  erection  of  reformatories,  asylums  and  penitentiaries, 
hotises  of  correction,  houses  of  refuge,  and  houses  of  deten- 
tion, all  over  the  land ;  which  has  furnished  every  State  prison 
mtli  a  library,  with  a  hospital,  with  workshops,  and  with 
schools,  the  brutal  scenes  on  which  our  ancestors  looked  with 
idiffei*ence  seem  scarcely  a  reality.  Yet  it  is  well  to  recall 
lem,  for  we  cannot  but  turn  from  the  contempbrtion  of  so ! 
much  misery  and  so  much  suffering  ^-ith  a  deep  sense  of  j 
thankfulness  that  our  lot  has  fallen  in  a  pitifid  age,  in  an  age  { 
when  more  compassion  is  felt  for  a  galled  horse  or  a  dog  run 
over  at  a  street-crossing  than  our  great-grandfathers  felt  for  a 
woman  beaten  for  cursing  or  a  man  imprisoned  for  debt* 

^  Some  ncoomit  of  the  etole  of  the  prions  may  be  found  In  Defence  of  Ui«i| 
Bystestn  of  SoUt&r^  Ccmfincmeni^  G.  W.  Souths  oIao,  North  AmiTican  HcTieir, 
4alx,  1839. 
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THE  WEAKNESS   OF   THE  GONFEDEBATION. 

TViiKN  the  year  17S4  opened,  the  revolution  had  been  ao- 
compli^hed.  The  preliminary  articles  had  been  signed  on  the 
thirtieth  of  Kovemberj  1782,  and  the  return  of  peace  every- 
where celebrated  wdth  bonfires,  with  rockets,  \dth  speeches^ 
and  with  *  thanksgiving  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  following 
April,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  fight  at  Lexington*  The 
definitive  treaty  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 17S3j  and  was  soon  to  be  ratified  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled.  The  last  remnant  of  the  British  army 
in  the  east  had  sailed  down  the  Narrows  on  tlie  twenty-fifth  of 
Kovember,  a  day  which,  under  the  api3ellation  of  Evacuation 
Day,  was  long  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  York,  and  was,  till  a  few  years  since,  annually 
celebrated  with  fireworks  and  with  tniHtary  display.  Of  the 
continental  army  scarce  a  remnant  was  then  in  the  service  of 
the  States,  and  these  few  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Knox.  His  great  work  of  deliverance  over,  Washington  had 
resigned  his  eommissiou,  had  gone  back  to  his  estate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomae,  and  was  deeply  engaged  with  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  his  plantations.  The  retirement  to  pri- 
vate life  of  the  American  Fabius,  as  the  newspapers  delighted 
to  call  him,  had  been  attended  by  many  pleasing  ceremonies, 
and  had  been  made  the  occasion  for  new  manifestations  of 
affectionate  regard  by  the  people.  The  same  day  that  wit- 
nessed the  departure  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  from  New  York 
also  witnessed  the  entry  into  that  city  of  the  army  of  the 
States,  Nine  days  later  Washington  bid  adieu  to  his  officera. 
About  noon  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  of  December,  the  chiefs 
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of  the  anny  assembled  ia  the  great  room  of  FrauBces's  Tavern, 
then  the  resort  of  merchants  and  men  of  fashion,  and  there 
Waahington  joined  them.  Rarely  as  he  gave  way  to  his  emo- 
tions, he  could  not  on  that  day  get  the  mastery  of  them.  As 
he  beheld  drawn  np  before  him  the  men  who,  for  eight  long 
years,  had  shai'ed  with  him  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the 
war,  he  was  deeply  moved.  He  filled  a  glass  from  a  decanter 
that  stood  on  the  table,  raised  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
said ;  "  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude  I  now  take 
leave  of  you,  and  most  devoutly  wish  your  latter  days  may  be 
as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glori* 
oua  and  honorable/'  Then  he  drank  to  tliem,  and,  after  a 
pause,  said :  "  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leavai 
but  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  each  come  and  shake  me  by 
the  hand/'  General  Knox  came  forward  first,  and  Wajshing- 
5n  embraced  him.  The  other  officers  approached  one  by  one, 
ad  gileutly  took  their  leave.  A  line  of  infantry  had  been 
dra^vn  up  extending  from  the  tavern  to  Whitehall  ferry,  where 
a  barge  was  in  waiting  to  carry  the  commander  across  the 
Hudson  to  Paulus  Hook.  Washington,  with  his  officers  fol* 
lowing,  walked  down  the  line  of  soldiers  to  the  water.  The 
streets,  the  balconies,  tlie  \^^ndows,  were  crowded  with  gazers. 
All  the  churches  in  the  city  sent  forth  a  joyous  din.  Arrived 
,  the  ferry,  he  entered  tlio  biirge  in  silence,  stood  up,  took  oflE 
i  hat  and  waved  farewell.  Then,  m  the  boat  moved  slowly 
out  into  the  stream  amid  the  shouts  of  the  citizens,  his  com* 
panions  in  arms  stood  bareheaded  on  the  shore  till  the  form 
of  their  illustrious  commander  was  loet  to  view. 

From  Paulus  Uook  he  journeyed  by  easy  stages  to  An- 
napolis, where  Congress  wajs  then  in  session.  The  news  of 
his  approach  was  spread  throughout  the  country  by  the  post- 
riders,  and  the  many  villages  and  towns  that  lay  along  hia 
route  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  him  honor.  At  every 
stop  he  was  met  by  committees  from  the  select-men,  who,  in 
addresses  full  of  allusions  to  Cincinnatus,  thanked  him  for 
the  great  things  he  had  done  for  the  country,  and  aii.sured  hirn 

the  undying  love  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizena. 
Addresses  of  congratulation  imd  thanks  were  voted  by  the 
Legislatures  of  New  Jersey,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Maiy- 
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land.  The  American  Pliilosopliical  Society  at  Philadelphia 
turned  from  the  consideration  of  learned  papei«  on  Improved 
Methods  of  Quilling  a  Harpsichord,  and  Observations  on  the 
Torporific  Eel,*  to  do  homage  to  the  gi-eat  chief,  and  their 
example  was  speedily  followed  by  innumerahle  reUgious  and 
mercantile  organizations  in  the  State. 

It  was  not  indeed  till  Friday,  the  nineteenth  of  the  month, 
that  he  reached  Annapolis.  Gates  and  Smallwood,  who  had 
serred  nnder  liini  in  the  war,  met  him,  with  many  of  the 
chief  characters  of  the  place,  a  few  miles  from  the  city  and 
escorted  hun  to  town.  As  he  entered  the  streets  Ms  arrival 
was  made  known  to  the  citizens  by  the  discharge  of  cannon* 
^n  Monday  Congress  gave  him  a  dinner  in  tlie  balh-oom, 
fhere  toasts  were  dnmk  to  the  United  States,  to  the  army,  to 
the  most  Christian  King,  to  the  Peace  Commissioners,  and  to 
the  virtuous  daughters  of  America.  "When  night  came  the 
Stadt-house  was  lit  up,  and  a  ball  given  by  the  General  As- 
sembly.t  The  day  following  his  arrival  he  dispatched  a  letter 
to  Congress  announcing  his  wish  to  resign  his  commisfiion,  and 
asking  that  he  might  be  informed  in  what  manner  it  would  be 
most  proper  to  tender  his  resignation,  whether  in  writing,  or 
at  a  pubUc  audience  of  Congi-ess.  General  Mifflin  replied 
jtliat  it  should  be  at  a  public  audience  of  Congress,  and  ap- 
)inted  noon  of  the  tM^enty-third  of  December,  1783,  for  the 
eremony*  Li  the  mean  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
make  such  preparations  as  the  oee^ion  seemed  to  i-equire. 
On  the  committee  were  Jeffei^on,  who  sat  for  Virginia ;  Ger* 
ry,  who  represented  MasEachiisetta ;  and  McHenry,  who  cast 
hrn  vot€  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Long  before  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  twenty-third  the  gal- 
lery and  floor  of  the  hall  of  Congress  were  tilled  with  ladies, 
with  high  functionaries  of  the  State,  and  with  many  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy*  The  members  of  the  House,  twenty 
to  nmnber,  were  seated  and  covered  bs  representatives  of  the 
•overeignty  of  the  Union.  The  gentlemen  present  were 
itanding  and  uncovered.      At  noon  Washington   was   an- 

*  TraneoctiODA  of  the  AmericiLii  rhilosopliical  Society,  voL  ii,  edition  of  17S0, 
pp.  17K  1^3. 

{  Fetmsjlvajiia  Packet,  January  1^  1784. 
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notmced,  and  escorted  by  the  Secretary  of  Congress  to  a  seat 
which  had  been  made  ready  for  Mm  in  front  of  the  Presi- 
dent's ehaii*.  After  a  short  silence  General  Mifflin  informed 
him  that  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  his  communication.  Washington  then  arose, 
and,  with  that  dignified  composure  which  never  desert^^d 
him  even  when  mneket-ballfl  and  cannon-shots  were  whistling 
ai^ound  him,  delivered  a  short  and  solemn  address,  which  of 
all  his  ^vritings  is  most  familiar  to  the  men  of  tliis  genemtion* 
Having  returned  his  conmiission  into  tlie  liands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, that  official  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  the  patriotism  with  which  he  had 
responded  to  the  call  of  his  country,  and  the  abihty  with 
which  he  had  defended  her  invaded  rights.  "  You  retire," 
said  he,  '*  from  the  theatre  of  action  with  the  blessings  of 
your  fellow-citizensj  but  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not 
terminate  with  your  military  command;  it  will  continue  to 
anhiiate  the  remotest  ages." 

The  same  evening  Washington  bid  adieu  to  Annapolis, 
andj  attended  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  to  the  confines  of 
the  State,  made  all  speed  toward  Mount  Vernon,  which  he 
reached  on  Christmas  eve. 

But  the  outburst  of  love  and  gratitude  which  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Commander-in-chief  called  forth  soon  subsided. 
The  time  for  voting  addresses  and  thanks  soon  went  by.  Let- 
ters and  eulogies  and  odes  on  his  Excellency  soon  ceased  to 
fill  the  columns  of  the  newspapers.  Matters  of  a  grave  and 
serious  nature  began  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  people, 
and,  as  is  always  the  case  where  the  multitude  undertake  to 
discuss  matters  they  do  not  understand,  tliey  fell  into  an  ill 
humor.  The  revolution  was  at  last  accomplished.  The  evils 
it  had  removed  being  no  longer  felt,  were  speedily  forgotten. 
The  evils  it  had  brought  pressed  heavily  upon  them.  They 
could  devise  no  remedy.  They  saw  no  way  of  escape.  They 
soon  began  to  grumble,  became  sullen,  hard  to  please,  dissatis- 
fied with  themselves  and  with  everything  done  for  them*  The 
States,  differing  in  habits,  in  customs,  in  occupations,  had  been 
during  a  few  years  united  by  a  common  danger.  But  the 
danger  was  gone;  old  animosities  and  jealousies  broke  forth 
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again  witli  all  their  strength,  and  the  union  seemed  likely  to 
be  disfiolved. 

In  this  state  of  public  discontent  the  House  met  at  Phila- 
delphia early  m  Januaryj  1784.  Sorae  daya  were  spent  in  ex- 
amining credentials  of  new  memheiie,  and  in  waiting  for  the 
delinquents  to  come  in.  It  waa  not  till  the  fourteenth  of  tlie 
month  that  the  definitive  treaty  was  taken  under  considera- 
tion and  duly  ratified.  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  hut  to 
carry  out  the  etipulations  with  as  much  haste  as  possil^le.  But 
there  were  some  articles  which  the  people  had  long  before 
made  up  their  minds  never  should  be  carried  out,  While  the 
treaty  was  yet  in  course  of  preparation  the  royal  commission- 
ers had  stoutly  insisted  on  the  introduction  of  articles  provid- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  refugees  and  the  payment  of  debts 
due  to  British  subjects  at  tlie  opening  of  tlie  war.  The  com- 
missioners on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  who  well  knew  the 
tempers  of  their  countrymen,  had  at  first  finidy  stood  out  ^ 
against  any  such  articles.  But  some  concessions  were  after- 
ward made  by  each  party,  and  certain  stipulations  touching 
the  debts  and  the  refugees  inserted.  Adams,  who  wrote  in 
the  name  of  his  fellow-commissionei's,  informed  Seci'etary 
Livingston  tliat  he  was  well  aware  that  some  of  the  States  had 
confiscated  British  debts ;  but  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  acts  of 
government  could  dissolve  obligations  resulting  from  lawful 
contracts  made  by  indi\idual8  of  the  two  countries  before  tJie 
war.  It  was  true  that  some  British  creditors  were  making 
common  cause  with  the  refugees  and  other  enemies  of  inde- 
pendence. But  it  was  equally  true  that  sacrificing  private  jus- 
tice to  reasons  of  state  and  political  convenience  was  always 
an  odious  measure,  and  the  purity  of  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  in  this  respect  was,  in  all  the  commei'cial  cities 
of  Europe,  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  money  involved. 
As  for  the  two  articles  respecting  the  Tories,  they  were  indeed 
unsatisfactory.  But  had  not  England  been  particularly  anx- 
ious to  have  the  matter  closed  up  at  the  precise  time  it  was, 
to  have  framed  them  so  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  views 

*  **  These  articles  (the  filth  imd  sixtb^  respecting  refugecB)  were  among  the  first 
^  didcusaed  and  the  [tmi  agreed  to/^  Letter  of  the  commkaioners  U>  3ecretarj  Ut^ 
I  lugstoo,  December  li^  17S2. 
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of  Congress  as  they  were,  would  have  been  out  of  the  quea* 
tion.  When,  too,  it  was  considered  that  nothing  coidd  malce 
them  perfectly  consistent  both  with  American  and  British 
ideas  of  honor,  he  hoped  that  the  middle  line  adopted 
wonld  be  appfc»ved.*  The  middle  Une  to  which  Adams 
referred  was  that  Congress  should  recommend  the  States 
to  make  no  more  seizures  of  the  goods  and  property  of 
men  lately  in  arms  against  the  Confederation,  and  to  pot  no 
bar  in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  such  ae  had  already  been 
confisciitod. 

It  was  distinctly  nndenstood  by  each  Bide  that  these  were 
recommendations,  and  notliing  more  than  recommendations^ 
Yet  no  sooner  were  they  made  known  than  a  shout  of  indig- 
nation and  abuse  went  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
community  in  a  moment  was  divided  between  three  partie«^t 
The  sTuallcst  of  the  three  was  made  up  of  the  Tories,  who  still 
hoped  for  place  and  power,  and  still  nursed  the  delusion  that 
tlie  past  would  be  forgotten.  Yet  they  doily  contributed  to 
keep  the  remembrance  of  it  alive  by  a  strong  and  avowed 
attachment  to  Great  Britain, 

Oppoftcd  to  these  was  the  large  and  influential  body  of 
violent  Wliigs,  wlio  insisted  vehemently  that  every  loyalist 
aould  instantly  be  driven  from  the  Stat^^s. 

A  less  nmoerouB  and  less  violent  Inxly  of  TYIiigs  consti- 
tuted the  thii*d  party.  They  were  not  prepared  for  extreme 
measures,  and  sought  to  soften  the  rigors  of  the  laws  against 
those  who  had  been  so  misgm'ded  as  to  support  the  wrong  side 
of  tlie  quarrel.  They  were  oppose^:!  to  banishment  beo-ame  of 
the  clause  in  the  treaty;  because  if  the  royalists  wei-e  sent 
away  they  would  settle  at  Xova  Scotia  and  destroy  the  i\jneri- 
can  fishery ;  because  if  suffered  to  remain  they  would  enrich 
the  country ;  and  because  they  had  no  political  influence  what- 

*  These  refiKins  ore  act  forth  in  the  course  of  em&c  remtflES  on  ike  prcUtainary 
tn?<itv.  St»o  ihe  l<?Uer  from  the  commissioners  to  Secri-tary  Linngston^  December 
14,  n82.  Wc  anu  assured  that  the  original  <lnift  of  the  lottcr  h  in  iht»  h*nd- 
writjtig  of  3Ir.  Ailama.  Worlu  of  Jobo  AdAmi,  B^iotoiit  ISftS,  mA.  viti«  p.  13» 
DOte. 

f  Thio  Btaio  of  ihQ  pnlltic&l  imrtlon  la  1734  la  wdl  explain^  tL  4  lettisr  of  B. 
H.  LivingBton  to  John  J&jr,  nt  thftt  tluM  atwoid.  Tlio  ili&tc  b  Jaati^ry  S6,  t7S4^ 
See  Life  of  J.  Jat. 
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ever.''^  At  the  same  time  these  moderate  "WTiigs  protested 
they  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  destroying  aU  distinction 
between  refugees  and  patriots,  and  giving  the  Tories  a  ]iold 
upon  the  reins  of  govemment. 

The  loyalists  most  widely  wrote  little.  The  discnssion  was 
earned  on  l>y  the  two  branches  of  the  Whigs.  Scores  of  ser- 
mons were  preached,t  and  hundreds  of  pamphlets  written,  on 
the  subject.  The  eohmins  of  the  newspapers  were  for  many 
months  crowded  with  Letters  to  the  Refugees ;  Last  Advice  to 
the  Refugees;  Considerations  for  tlxe  Refugees,  tbat  poured 
in  upon  the  editoi-s  from  all  8ides4  It  was  diflBcultj  such  was 
tlie  language  held  by  some  of  the  writers,  to  understand  the 
gingnlar  infatuation  which  led  men  of  reputed  sense  and 
judgment  to  believe  that  the  recommendation  contained  in 
the  obnoxious  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  the  treaty  wotdd  bo 
complied  with.  It  was  simply  preposterous  to  supj^ose  for  a 
moment  that  they  would  be  listened  to  by  the  Legislature  of  a 
Btngle  State  in  the  Union.  K,  on  the  one  hand,  the  men  in 
whose  belialf  the  appeal  had  been  made  were  to  be  considered 
dtlsenB  of  the  United  States,  then,  independence  having  been 
secured,  the  people,  tiirough  their  legislators,  had  a  perfect 
right  to  deal  with  them  as  they  saw  fit,  and  it  was  an  open 
and  gross  insult  for  Great  Britain  to  lay  down  rules  for  their 
treatment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  refugees  were  to  be 
regarded  as  British  subjects,  then  the  insolence  of  the  recom- 
mendation could  be  equalled  only  by  its  folly  and  absurdity. 
But  the  whole  matter,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  quite  of  a 
piece  with  the  usual  stupidity  of  English  ministers.  Before 
the  war  they  had  refused  to  the  people  of  tlie  colonies  the 
right  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  They  had  then  pro- 
ceeded to  regulate  matters  for  them,  ajid  had  done  the  work 


*•  See  Xew  York  Gazette  of  March  11,  ltS4.  Tlie  reasons  given  for  tbe  re- 
turn of  ibe  refugees  are  there  gtateU  to  ha  oommoa  aigumfntb,  Al*o,  Bostoa 
G»s<itle,  March  I,  1784. 

f  i>ae  deserving  of  mention  is  eniitl<Mi  The  Reward  of  Toryism*  A  diBcourw 
delircr^d  tt  the  Tabernaelc^  in  Salem^  by  Xathaoiel  WLittakcr,  D.  D* 

Sec  The  C«|io  and  Clftltn  of  an  American  LoyuUst,  IISZ.     The  Claims  of  the 
Dorumri  Lojaliat  Reviewed  and  Maintained,  1786. 

I  A  puni  specimen  of  these  letters  is  A  Last  Advice  to  tbc  Torioa  and  Refu- 
CO  in  New  York.    See  New  Jersey  Gaiette,  April  16,  178S, 
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BO  in  ttat  the  colonies  were  soon  free  and  independent  States* 
ITow,  in  the  very  paper  in  which  thia  independence  waa 
^knowledgedj  England  had  the  effrontery  to  prescribe  how 
the  United  States  should  act  toward  American  citizens.  But 
this  insolent  foUy  should  be  treated  with  the  contempt  it  bo 
richly  merited.  Congress  had  been  vnse  in  conBniiig  it^lf  to 
recommendations,  for  the  people  had  already  deeided  how  to 
dispose  of  the  Tories*  What  right  had  men,  who  for  seven 
years  had  been  destroying  property,  plundering,  burning, 
killing,  inciting  Indian  massacres^  to  expect  kind  and  gentle, 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  people  they  had  so  deeply  in- 
jured ?  Was  there  ever  a  set  of  men  eo  har<i  to  please !  For 
years  past  they  had  steadily  opposed  the  government,  had 
fought  against  it,  had  I'eviled  it,  had  sought  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  overthrow  it,  and  now  they  cried  out  in 
indignation  bec^iuse  they  were  not  pennitted  to  live  under 
it  K  it  were  hateful  to  them  in  the  past,  what  made  it 
accoptablo  to  them  in  the  present  i  Why,  after  fighting  for 
a  monarchical  gdvermnent,  did  they  on  a  sudden  insist  on 
becoming  citizens  under  a  republican  government?  Could 
any  one  doubt  for  a  moment  that  some  deeply  meditated 
scheme  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  this?  Was  it  that  tliey  might 
become  good  and  loyal  citizens  of  tbe  republic,  or  was  it  that 
they  might  the  more  effectually  destmy  its  liberties  i  They 
had  wealth,  and  would  gladly  exi>end  it  in  the  actiuisition  of 
power.  Many  of  them  had,  while  their  republican  neighbors 
were  starving  in  the  continental  armies,  carried  on  a  lucrative 
trade  with  England,  or  put  away  thousands  of  pounds  by 
acting  as  sutlers  and  contractors  to  the  troops  of  Clinton,  of 
ComwalUs,  and  of  Howe.  Make  them  citijsens,  give  tliera 
the  right  to  vote,  and  in  a  few  years  the  places  of  trmt  and 
influence  wonltl  l>o  held  by  Tories.  Tory  Governors  and  Tory 
Legislatures  would  rule  in  every  State.  The  laws  of  which  the 
refugees  complained  would  be  repealed,  and  otheiB  carefully 
framed  to  injure  the  patriots  enacted.  Decisions  would  be  pro- 
nouncetl  in  the  eotirts  by  Tory  judge*  against  AVIiig  iietitioners, 
and  carried  into  execution  by  Tory  sheriffs  and  Tory  oflScers  of 
the  law.  Nor  would  they  stop  tliere.  They  would  conliscata 
property,  found  an  aii^tocracy,  levy  taxes,  and  create  a  gov- 
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eminent  whose  tyranny  wonld  far  exceed  the  tyranny  of  Eng- 
lanJ,  They  would,  in  ehortj  undo  in  a  few  years  every- 
glhing  tliat  bad  been  done  by  an  immense  expenditure  of 
easiire  and  of  blood. 

Sometimes  the  writer  assumed  the  character  of  a  grave 
and  impartial  witness,  and  cautioned  the  refugees  not  to  trust 
too  implicitly  to  the  clemency  of  a  much-abused  and  long- 
suffering  people.  They  were  assured  that  the  wisest  course 
was  to  consider  all  Americans,  wherever  found,  as  their  very 
worst  enemies.  They  were  reminded  of  the  phrase,  so  often 
in  their  mouths,  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  and  urged  not  to 
hesitate  a  moment  to  thi-ow  themselves  at  his  Majesty's  feet. 
Whatever  might  be  their  treatment  by  Americans,  they  woidd 
at  lea^t  have  one  consolation ;  that  of  knowing  they  would  be 
rewarded  by  their  Iving  according  to  their  deserts.  And  their 
deserts  were  gi-eat.  They  had  done  and  suffered  much  in  de- 
fence of  his  Majesty's  rights.  Surely  a  gracious  sovereign 
would  not  forget  them  in  theii-  hour  of  trouble,  as  they  had 
not  forgotten  him  in  his ;  he  would  provide  for  them  most 
Uberally.  Even  if  the  State  Legislatures  did  act  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Congress,  pass  acts  of  oblivion  and  make  every 
loyalist  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  would  suspect 
them  of  the  baseness  of  accepting  such  offers  I  They  would 
not,  of  course*  abjui^e  the  King  they  loved  so  well,  and  swear 
allegiance  to  the  government  they  had  with  so  much  diUgenee 
sought  to  destroy.  Some  bad  men  among  them  had  plundered 
houses,  killed  farmers,  and  done  deeds  for  which,  in  tbe  ex- 
cited state  of  pubUc  feeling,  they  were  now,  as  a  class,  to  be 
held  responsible.  There  was  therefore  but  one  thing  to  do, 
•ad  that  was  to  be  gone  instantly.* 

Distasteful  as  such  ad\^ice  was,  many  followed  it.  N"um- 
bers  Bcmght  a  refuge  in  Florida,  tlien  a  possession  of  Spain^ 
and  founded  settlements  which  their  deseendants  have  since 
nised  to  prosperous  and  beautiful  villages,  renowned  for 
groves  of  orange-trees  and  fields  of  cane.  Others  embarked 
on  the  British  ships  of  war,  and  were  carried  to  Canada  f  or 

•  Kcw  Vork  Packet. 

f  For  fdtnc  accoutit  of  tlicir  acifonff  there,  icc  a  letter  »igned  Philo  PatriflB  in 
the  Eiostod  Coiaitii<atd  JounuU^  May  27^  17Si. 
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the  island  of  Bemmda ;  a  few  turned  pirates,  obtained  a  sloop, 
and  scoured  tlie  waters  of  Cliesapeake  bay,  *  Many  went  to 
England,  beset  the  ministry  with  petitions  for  relief,  wearied 
the  public  with  pathetic  stories  of  the  harsh  ingratitude  with 
which  their  sufferings  had  been  requited,t  and  were  accused, 
with  much  show  of  reason,  by  the  Americans  of  urging  tho 
severe  restrictions  which  Englimd  began  to  lay  on  American 
commerce.     Many  more,  forgetfid  of  the  rigors  of  a  northern 

iclimate,  where  for  week  after  week  the  mercury  nerer  rose 
bove  ten  degi*ees  below  zero,  where  water  froze  while  being 
carried  from  the  well  to  the  house,  and  where  the  ground 
was  white  with  snow  for  seven  months  in  the  year,  set  out 
for  Nova  Scotia.^  On  their  arrival  at  St.  John  they  were  at 
first  coldly  received,  then  loudly  ridiculed,  and  finally  driven 

Loff  in  great  mmibcrs,  to  seek  a  home  at  Passamaquoddy,  Of 
ach  treatment  at  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  they  had 
expected  nothing  but  kindness  and  help  they  complained 

prith  much  bittjemess.  Their  sufferings  were,  they  said, 
aiong  Englishmen  and  Euglisli  subjects  far  greater  tlmn 
among  the  rebels.  They  had  been  lured  tliither  to  their 
destruction  by  falsehood  and  treachery.  The  King  had  grn- 
ciously  bestowed  on  them,  as  good  and  true  subjects  ruined  in 
his  beh^f,  what  they  were  assured  was  rich  and  fertile  land 
lying  along  the  banks  of  gently  flowing  rivers ;  and  they  wcro 
told  that  when  the  fields  had  been  cleared,  when  to^ms  had 
been  built,  when  law  had  been  established,  they  were  to 
send  delegates  to  represent  them  in  the  halls  of  tho  Prolan- 

♦  New  York  Packet 

4  Doe  of  these  iiivetornto  f>etitioners  bi*<»me  9o  greftt  &  iitti«ftno«  iJwt  1i«  WM 
popuiarlj  nick-namcNi  Cr)1ng  BiUj.  He  kid  his  diimagM  At  ^cxaxiy  tbouMod  ^ 
poundA  sterling.  Sir  J.  Jolmston  decliiiH>d  that  Uo  had  lost  t)irp«  hundred  thnii- 
timd  guliiccU9«  A%  thU  ono  of  the  Engltah  piipt*r8  czcLiiixhh]  ;  **  Arti  iher^  ntiy  pJd 
ftnd  iilver  mlnci  in  EngUnd,  Scotlund,  and  IrcUud  t  Surely  ihey  will  be  tranti?d  to 
pay  o(r  lUe«e  worthy  Ami^rlcAn  sufferen.  AU  funds  froni  taxntion  mast  be  Iniiuf- 
fioiciit  (w  iudi  dumimd«}  ^h  dr&w  nigh  to  twfdve  miUioiti.    Burtdy  ilu» 

AmericttD  Stfttes  must  be,  •  ,  exceedingly  rich  and  rnhiabk*  If  the  few 

reftiffcea  *ho  flrd  fmm  thtl  eouiury  i«ft  property  behind  them  worth  twdre  or 
fourteen  roillionB."     Qnote*!  in  tho  New  York  Packc^t,  OctA^bcr  10,  nS5. 

I  For  k'ttcrt  urging  the  refu|:<'i^i  to  ctyme  to  St.  John  and  Novi  Sootia,  §c« 
Now  York  Gaticitc,  AUrch  29,  n8S»  and  Americiin  Hcmcmbmuoer,  Tiiri  i  iTsr., 
p.  B07. 
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cial  Afifiembly*  Meanwhile  agents  and  surveyors,  appointed 
at  great  cost  to  the  Crown,  were  to  locate  and  lay  out  the 
farms  of  all  snch  as  chose  to  accept  of  the  bounty  of  his  Mar 
jesty ;  taxes  were  to  be  remitted  for  the  space  of  seven  years, 
and  supplies  of  provisiouB  doled  out  tiU  such  time  as  the 
earth  sliould  be  made  to  yield  her  increafic.  Had  these  things 
been  done  1  Far  from  it.  The  dehxys  of  the  well-paid  agents 
had  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Scarce  an  acre  had 
been  staked  out  by  the  surveyors ;  a  few  of  the  refugees  had 
indeed,  after  much  perseveringj  much  worrying,  and  great 
expense,  finally  succeeded  in  ha\4ng  their  claims  located. 
They  had  then  set  out  to  take  possession  of  their  estates,  only 
to  find  themselves  in  tlie  wildest  and  most  desolate  of  regions, 
to  which  not  a  road  led,  and  in  which  no  human  industiy 
could  make  so  much  as  the  grass  to  grow.  The  donations  of 
the  ICing  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  curtailed ;  and  the  sup- 
ply of  provisions  would,  in  all  likelihood,  cease  in  May.  * 

The  pitiable  condition  of  these  men  was  about  this  time 
depicted  with  much  humor  and  sarcasm  by  a  writer  in  the 
newspaper  printed  at  St.  John.f  The  industrious  husband- 
man,  fraught  with  expectations  and  glo^ving  with  the  gratitude 
of  hU  sovereign,  went  up  the  river,  it  was  said,  to  settle  on  his 
lands  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  sat  down  on  some  cleared 
gpot  of  earthj  there  to  encamp  till  his  lands  were  divined  to 
him.  But  it  generally  happened  that  the  spot  so  picked  out 
wajB  hard  by  the  shelter  of  the  cow-house  or  the  bam  of  some 
republican,  who  speedily  made  it  known  to  liim  by  advertise- 
ment, or  proclamation,  or  what  not,  that  he  must  turn  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  make  straight  away  from 
the  bam  and  the  cow-house  and  abide  in  the  wilderness  till,  at 
tlie  pleasure  of  tlie  would-be  lords,  he  should  be  given  a  tract 
in  the  burned  distiict.  The  paper  was  read  with  delight  by 
the  Tories  of  St,  John,  and  the  town  was,  a  few  days  later, 
yet  more  diverted  by  hand-bills  which  ap]>cared  in  every  street 
4Uid  on  the  tables  of  every  tavern.    They  purported  to  con- 


•Sce  a  letter  in  the  Pack.?t  of  December  6,  n84,  de^cribmg  the  Bufferini:  of 
iW  f«ftjgD<»  ftt  Sbelbume,  XoTa  Scotia,     See,  alao,  tlie  Pncket  of  May  20,  17S4, 

f  Tlib  paper  will  b©  foand  copie«l  in  full  in  the  New  York  Packet,,  Mareb 
Sf  17M.     It  appeared  at  St.  Jolm  ta  January, 
rot,  L — 9 
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tain  a  nnmber  of  "  Familiar  Questions  addressed  to  tlie  Loyal- 
ifits  at  St,  Jolin."  **  Were  you,"  emd  the  writer,  who  care- 
fully concealed  his  name,  ''  were  yon  sent  here  to  get  land  ? 
Did  you  get  any  if  How  are  you  refugees  off  for  cash :  are  you 
pretty  flush  i  Is  it  true  that  the  refugees  up  the  river  are 
charged  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton  for  hay  ?  Do  you  know  how 
the  Hivites  and  the  JebuBites  looked  on  the  children  of  Israel 
when  they  came  to  take  possession  of  the  promised  land? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  subaltern  going  with  a  file  of  men  and 
taking  away  the  hay  cut  by  refugees  at  Gagetown  ?  Which 
should  you  like  better ;  a  little  snug  water-lot  where  you  might 
cut  grass  and  catch  salmon,  or  a  bit  of  burned  tract  with  never 
a  road  to  it  ?  Do  you  know  that  al)Out  fuur  hundred  of  you 
have  signed  to  go  to  Passamaquoddy  i ''  * 

While  the  loyalists  at  St.  John  were  being  thus  insultedj 
and  reviled  by  those  who  ironically  addressed  them  as  breth/ 
ren,  their  companions  at  Kew  York  were  undergoing  a  like 
ti*eatment.     The  ^^its  of  the  day  affected  to  treat  the  budden 
and  imcei*emonious  departure  of  bo  many  Tories  as  an  epi- 
demic.   The  name  of  independence  fever  t  was  fastened  upon 
it,  and  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the  newjfipa 
pers  exulted  in  recording  the  numbers  who  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  fell  a  prey  to  it  each  week*     It  was  noted  witli 
no  small  pleasure  that  a  vessel  eaiTying  seven  hundred  of  the 
fever-stricken  Tories  had  gone  to  pieces  off  the  New  England' 
coast,  and  scarce  ^  soid  lieen  saved ;  tliat  every  week  hundreds 
of  obnoxious  fac^s  were  disappearing  from  the  euffee-hou 
and  inne,  and  that  the  stages  were  doing  a  brkk  bu&inoss  i 
rj'ing  loyalists  up   to  town.     The  few  that  remained  wer 
termed  turn-coats,  and  it  was  facetiously  said  that  in  the  ^ 
towns   the  ti'ade  of  tailoring  was  wellnigh  niined  since  so"' 
many  gentlemen  of  fashion  had  become  so  economical  as  t^ 
turn  their  own  coats.    A  writer  in  the  Mofi^ichusetts  Gaaetto 
observed  that  the  patriotic  character  of  some  who  now  made 

•  N<^w  York  Prtckf*!,  JUMi  S»  17SI,    Tlic«;  Famllinr  Quc^tioni  were  after* 
wiint  pHtiUnl  on  liand-bllh^  and  KCiitt<?rciI  libottl  New  Vork* 

^  Now  J«!nM?7  G&zcttc,  Afidl  lu,  17»3.    Sc<^,  iiI«o,  Amfiiom  E«fQ«mbriJioer^ 
Pkrt  il,  17S.^,  p  712,    '♦Wc  Vicar  fnim  Xo«  York  tlmt  the  Indcpcndeoott  it 
figm  lhi>rf  to  »Qoh  ft  dcgnee  ainon;^  tlic  ToHck  iitid  rrr«ge«a  thjit  h  curtei  i 
griil  Attmber»  txt  tbcnt  wecklj.**    Boston,  April  l^^  17^3. 
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a  great  fignm  in  promotiDg  conventions  all  over  the  conntry, 
and  of  othens  who,  in  Connecticut,  were  loud  against  commu- 
tation, brought  to  his  mind  the  story  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray 
with  modem  additions.  The  additions  consisted  of  a  few 
verses  in  which  the  vicar,  after  turning  his  coat  for  King 
George,  is  made  to  turn  it  again  for  Congrefis,  and  assert  his 
willingness  to  die  in  its  cause.^ 

The  animosity  which  fired  the  more  violent  "Wliigs  often 
led  them  to  absurd  extremes.  A  few  men  of  the  moderate 
T)ranch  of  the  party  at  New  York  took  it  into  their  heads 
on  one  occasion  to  attempt  something  for  the  benefit  of 
tlieh'  proseriljed  neighburs.  To  do  anj^hing  outright  for  the 
betterment  of  the  politicaJ  condition  of  the  unfortunates  was 
impossible.  But  it  seemed  quite  probable  that  if  restored  to 
their  old  places  in  society ;  if  the  houses  of  former  friends 
were  again  opened  to  them ;  if  their  well-l-mown  faces  were 
once  more  seen  at  routs  and  balU,  and  they  were  suffered  to 
make  and  receive  calk,  the  detestation  felt  toward  them  would 
gradually  wear  away,  and  in  time  the  cruel  laws  im^pired  by 
that  bitter  hatred  be  repealed.  To  initiate  this  laudable  plan, 
a  dancing  assembly  was  started  in  wliich  many  of  the  Tories 
were  invited  to  take  paii:.  But  the  object  of  this  piece  of 
inn<xjeut  amusement  was  quickly  discovered  and  vigorously 
attacked.  Could  it  be  possible,  the  hotheads  exclaimed,  that 
D  "  '  ^^mg  themselves  Whigs  could  be  so  lost  to  every  degree 
ti,  [ity,  so  inconsiderate  as  to  engage  in  a  measure  cruel 

in  its  nature  and  pregnant  with  dangerous  consequences? 
J  .T 1  .1  _  mean  to  open  old  wounds  afresh  ?  What  were  they 
Li  1  i*i  I    Did  they  suppose  all  Whigs  were  pigeon-livered 

lough  to  look  tamely  on  while  a  parcel  of  miscreants,  of 
"nT      *         and  obnoxious  Tories,  insulted  their  feelings  and 
V  danced  on  tlie  graves  of  their  brave  officers  ?     This 

was  going  too  far.  Honor  and  justice  forbade  it,  and  the 
dancing  must  be  stopped,  f 


♦  The  poem  was  pHntcMi  in  the  Neir  Tork  Packet  for  February  19,  1784. 
f  Pcimsirlvjiiim  Packet,  Januarr  5, 1784.    **  Time-serving  WUige  and  triramers  ** 
i  alsOftGCUFed  of  foi^n^s  a  poHtical  cooUticm  with  the  Tories.    Bos^ton  QtLZctte, 
rebniiiry  2»  1784,    The  same  paper  declares  that  '*  the  eyes  of  aU  America  are  fixed 
on  the  Xcw  Vurk  patriots,  trho  it  U  expected  will  act  with  their  iLsual  decisioiv 
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But  the  commentB  of  the  press  were  not  alwayia  in  so  mild 
and  inoffensive  a  tone*  They  were  in  general  full  of  savage 
tUre^t^,  and  %vritten  in  the  bombastic  language  in  which 
stump  orators  were  accustomed  at  every  election  to  ad«lres8 
audiences  of  ploughboys  and  di^overs,  and  which  is  even  now 
to  be  hesj'd  on  the  twenty-second  of  every  Febroary  and  the 
fourth  of  every  July.  The  editor  of  a  New  England  paper 
exhorted  his  readers  never  to  make  friends  with  those  fiends 
the  refugees,  **  As  Hannibal,"  said  the  writer,  "  swore  never 
to  be  at  peace  with  the  Romanfl,  m  let  every  \VTiig  swear,  by 
his  abhorrence  of  slavery,  by  liberty  and  religion,  by  the 
shades  of  departed  friends  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  by  the 
ghosts  of  those  of  our  brethren  who  have  l»een  dcistroyed  on 
board  of  prison-ships  and  in  loathsome  dimgeona,  never  to  be 
at  peace  ^vith  those  fiends,  the  refugees,  whose  thefts,  murders, 
and  treasons  have  filled  the  cup  of  woe,  •  .  -"  *  At  Worces- 
ter and  at  Stamford  the  Tories  were  forbidden  to  return.t 

Absurd  as  such  appeals  now  seem,  they  were,  it  must  be 
remembered,  but  the  timely  fruit  of  tlie  war,  and  tlieir  effect 
was  very  great.  The  intense  animosity  felt  toward  the  unfor- 
tunate refugees  became  each  day  mnre  and  more  bitter,  and 
was  not  in  the  least  allayed  by  the  recollection  of  acts  which 
had  lately  l>een  done,  and  were  constantly  brought  up  as  exhib- 
iting a  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  Enghtnd.  In  direct 
violation,  it  was  claimed,  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty, 
great  numbers  of  negroes  had  been  can'ied  off  by  the  depart- 
ing troops.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  been  remonstrated  with 
rBnd  called  upon  to  taJce  strong  measures  to  prevent  the  recur- 
ice  of  siKih  deeds.  He  lia^l  given  no  heed  to  the  renion* 
strance^,  and  had  attempted  to  justify  himself  by  excuses 
worthy  of  the  casuists,  lie  knew,  he  s^d,  that  sri  ■  iries 
had  been  taken  away;  but  they  could  not  be  c<>  i  as 

property.  He  had  found  them  freemen  ;  ho  could  not  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  6lavcrj%    On  tliis  plea  their  departure  was 

firrrinMft,  and  vigor  with  respect  to  llie  spuuielflt  t<M>l%  and  miftlonJ  of  BrilAia 
liuw  henmriiing  in  iheir  capitAl." 

*  M&H3ni.t>usetu  Cbrontclcv  M47»  1783.  See,  dio,  Bosloii  Guvlto  for  October 
,  178J,  ontl  April  li,  HSS. 

t  AmcHoan  Rcmembronoer,  F&rt  i|  1T88,  pp*  864,  265;  aitd  pAit  U,  1789« 
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held  to  be  a  voluntary  act.    Bnt  the  Whigs  were  not  to  be 

lilinded  by  sophistical  excuses.  It  was  denied  that  they  were 
freemen ;  the  Tories  were  accused  of  taJmig  them  off  by  vio- 
lence, and  payment  for  them  was  demanded  of  the  English 
Government.  The  number  taken,  undoubtedly  large,  was 
magnified  by  popular  report  to  several  thousands.  The  alarm 
Wits  greatj  for  the  article  had  been  framed  ea:pressly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  slave-holding  States,  and  the  most  populous  of 
the  States  were  of  this  class.  If  this  went  on,  it  was  said, 
there  was  no  telling  what  the  consequences  might  be*  Every 
8la%'e  dissatisfied  with  Ins  master  had  bnt  to  steal  away  from 
his  cabin  on  some  stormy  night,  make  his  way  to  the  nearest 
seaport,  and  claim  the  protection  of  some  departing  Tory, 
who,  glad  to  inflict  so  severe  a  loss  upon  the  master,  would 
willingly  carry  the  servant  to  England,  The  multitude,  in- 
flamed by  such  reasoning,  and,  as  was  but  natural,  ready  to 
put  the  worst  constniction  on  everything  done  by  the  Tories^ 
loudly  accused  England  of  bad  faith.  The  treaty  was  held 
to  be  violated,  and  a  new  plea  thus  furnished  for  the  justifi- 
cation  of  many  sharp  acts  against  the  refugees,*  Harsh  laws, 
passed  while  the  war  was  still  raging,  were,  in  many  of  the 
States,  re-enacted  or  suffered  to  remain  unchange'd  on  the  etat- 
ute*books,t  But  in  New  York  the  most  severe  acts  were 
required  to  satisfy  the  angry  xnultitude4 

Of  all  the  great  cities,  New  Tork  had  undoubtedly  suf- 
fered most  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  No  other  had  been 
BO  long  under  British  control.  Howe  had  been  compelled  to 
evacuate  Boston ;  Clinton  had  been  driven  from  Philadelphia. 
But  from  the  day  when  Howe  entered  New  York  in  1776  to 
the  day  when  Carleton  sailed  out  of  its  harbor  in  1783,  the 
peaceful  possession  of  the  city  by  the  British  had  never  for  a 
moment  been  disturbed.  It  became,  therefore,  during  the 
war  and  after  the  peace,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Tories. 

*  Yirginia  pa«fi«<l  a  resolution  tliat  England  had,  bj  canying  off  the  negroes, 
flolatod  the  treaty,  Janunry  22,  1784. 

f  Sec  law*  pttfiitcd  br  Masaachmetts,  Noreinber,  lY84. 

t  By  Kew  York,  Juiy  12,  1782,  March  17,  1788,  and  May  12,  1784.  See,  alw, 
Secret  Jonnmla  of  Cong^^ss,  vol.  ir,  pp.  267,  2fil>^274,  Seo,  also,  a  parophlet 
«ntld«il  A  GolKHTtion  of  Laws  Relative  to  Ametiean  lioyaliBtA  ia  Massachusetts, 
ta4  tbeir  Property,  1785. 
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There  privateers  were  fitted  out,  and  sliips  bearing  anns  and 
ammunition  to  the  armies  of  the  King  sailed  in  and  out  of 
the  spacious  harbor  with  as  much  safety  a^  if  upon  the  waters 
of  tJbe  Mersey  or  the  Thames.  The  churches  and  jail  were 
filled  with  prisoners  of  war.  The  prison-ehips  Jersey  and 
Stromboli,  whose  names  oiu"  ancestore  could  never  mention 
without  a  shudder,  lay  at  anchor  off  the  Battery  shore*  The 
Whig  citizens  were  driven  from  their  homes,  their  property 
confiscated,  their  houses  seized  and  occupied  under  military 
orders,  and  they,  penniless  and  deprived  of  erery  means  of 
subristence,  sent  across  the  Hudson  to  starve,  or  live  upon  the 
charity  of  the  Dutch  farmers  of  New  Jersey.*  "When,  there- 
fore, the  day  of  retribution,  so  long  delayed,  came,  when  the 
banished,  despoiled  and  persecuted  Whigs  were  free  to  return 
and  take  vengeance  on  their  persecutoi-s  for  the  ills  they  had 
borne  for  many  years,  they  did  so  \rith  the  exultant  malignity 
of  men  who,  half  maddened  by  the  desire  for  revenge,  aro 
beside  themselves  with  joy  in  their  hour  of  triumpk  At  a 
time  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Jersey  towns  were 
hurrying  to  sign  papers  expressing  their  willingness  to  forgive 
and  forget,  and  bidfling  the  Tories  to  come  and  live  among 
ibem;f  at  a*  time  when  the  committee-men  at  New  Haven 
were  writing  their  report,  and  assuring  their  fellow-townsmen 
that  no  reason  could  be  found  why  the  loyalists  should  not 
be  free  to  come  back ;  X  that  it  was  contrary  to  good  seus^ 
to  good  policy,  nay,  to  humanity,  to  deprive  of  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  any  Tory  who  had  not  carried  arms  in  the  great 
stniggle,  the  inhabitimts  of  New  York  were  orying  out  wild- 
ly for  vengeance.  Nothing  but  extreme  measures  would  sat- 
isfy their  thirst.  The  Legislature,  indeed,  was  scarce  assem- 
bled before  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  the  "Wliig  citizens  waa 
brought  in.    The  signatures  were  many  in  number,  and  were 

♦  The  hardahipi  and  enifrcHng  of  the  Wltig  rofugeei  in  Kew  Jcrwy  w*  p1«a^ 
Mtijr  told  in  the  metnoLm  of  Eli/A  S,  M.  Qulncy,  tbc  wife  of  Jo«i&h  Quinc/.  lin. 
QolBcy  was  at  tUe  time  of  ber  pojcDtA*  Oight  from  the  cHj  a  gtrl  cf  Ihirteoi. 

+  Be©  Now  York  Piu^kot  for  Majch  S,  1781.     Knny  fi!gitatui«$  ■rero  obtaln^d^ 
•1  Koir  Rnturtwttik,  PiTninwiiT^  AnifxiTt  and  nei^rhtioring  towns. 

t  Be«  Kew  Y«rk  Packet  for  JUrch  8,  ITW,  and  Aiacricaa 
Part  iii^  I7i>3,  p.  824. 
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those,  not  of  demagogues,  but  of  persons  of  high  rank,  of 
Btainless  character^  and  good  ability.  The  instroment  hxmibly 
set  forth  that  the  petitioners  had  lately  returned  to  their  na- 
tive city  to  take  possession  of  what  little  remained  to  them 
from  the  ravages  of  war.  They  were,  however,  greatly 
alarmed  and  incensed  to  find  nmnbers  of  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  United  States  so 
audacious,  so  impudent,  as  to  expose  themselves  to  their  much 
injured  and  angry  couutrymen.  If  these  men  were  longer 
allowed  to  go  at  large  about  the  town,  the  peace  of  the  citi- 
zens would  be  seriously  endangered,  the  harmony  essential  to 
prosperity  would  constantly  be  destroyed,  the  blessings  of 
peace  would  be  turned  into  curses,  and  tliei-e  was  much  reason 
to  fear  that  riot  and  bloodshed  would  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. They  firmly  believed  that  these  turn-coats,  even  wliile 
living  in  their  midst,  would  remain  enemies  to  independence. 
They  believed  this  to  be  so  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  rene- 
gades had,  with  inveteracy  and  uniformity,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  dubious  struggle  for  liberty,  made  the  utmost 
eflEorts  against  the  country ;  because,  in  the  second  plac^,  they^ 
had,  when  the  near  prospect  of  i^eace  opened  to  their  view, 
manifested  their  disapprobation  in  terms  of  the  deepest  ran- 
cor and  malignity ;  and  because,  in  the  third  place,  the  bitter 
remembrance  of  innumerable  murders,  injuries,  and  cruelties 
done  by  them  still  rankled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  citizens.  It' 
waa  quite  impoasible  to  be  at  peace  with  creatm-es  of  this  stamp* 
If  the  Tories  stayed  the  Whigs  must  go,  and  it  seemed  but 
peajionable  that  the  Whigs,  who  had  suffered  so  much  and 
80  long  for  liberty,  should,  when  liberty  came,  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  all  its  blessings  in  quiet.  They  had  therefore 
watched  with  much  anxiety  the  slow  progress  of  the  Aliena- 
tion Bill,  and  deeply  regretted  that  it  had  not  yet  passed. 
Indeed,  they  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Legislature  would  at 
2ce  use  every  possible  means  to  pass  the  bill  into  a  law** 
The  statement  made  in  the  memorial  of  the  angry  feelings 
of  tlie  people  was,  bs  the  Legislature  weU  knew,  mildly  ex- 
pressed. Tories,  in  fact  Englishmen,  were  scarcely  safe;  for 
thoiigh  they  usually  behaved  with  much  sense  and  discretion, 
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they  were  at  times,  when  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  tannta 
and  jeers  flung  at  them  in  the  coffee-houses  and  on  the  etreete, 
provoked  into  making  ill-timed  replies.  It  was  well  for  them 
if  on  such  oecaeions  Bummary  vengeance  were  not  instantly 
wreaked.  Others,  whose  talk  had  not  been  public,  were  in- 
formed that  if  they  did  not  moderate  their  language  a  watch- 
man who  had  overheard  what  was  said  would  send  their  names 
to  the  newspaper.  Should  the  newspaper  refuse  to  make 
their  names  public  after  its  fashion,  he  would  make  them 
public  after  his  fashion,  and,  as  he  went  his  roimds  at  night 

cry  out,  ^'  Past  ten  o'clock,  and ia  a  vile  hypocrite  and 

an  enemy  of  freedom."  * 

That  he  would  have  done  bo,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
loudly  praised  for  doing  bo,  there  can  bo  no  doubt.  The  de- 
lay of  the  Legislature  had  wearied  and  disgusted  the  people. 
It  was  true,  tlie  Assembly  liad  been  by  no  means  backward  in 
enacting  vigorous  laws  against  the  Tories*  It  was  true  that 
the  Governors  of  the  twelve  sister  States  had  been  urged  to 
exchange  lists  of  the  proeerilxid  persons,  that  not  one  of  them 
might  find  a  resting-place  in  the  country.  It  was  true  that 
such  persons  had  been  disfranchised,  f  and  that  when  election 
day  came  round  no  one  suspected  of  tlie  slightest  tinge  of 
toryism  could  cast  his  vote  till  he  had  first  cleared  him- 
Belf  of  the  charge  of  hostility  to  the  govermnent.  It  was 
true  tliat  tlio  petitions  of  such  refugees  as  were  entitled  by 
the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  to  make  api>lieiition  for  liberty 
to  return  fi'oin  exile  were  invarial>ly  thrown  out.  It  was  true 
that  a  Trespass  Act  had  been  passed  and  an  Alienation  Bill 
brought  in ;  but  all  this  fell  far  short  of  the  demands  of  the 
people.  Every  day  the  clamor  of  the  multitude  grew  louder 
^d  more  menacing.  One  day,  kite  in  March,  hand-bills  were 
attered  about  the  town,  calling  on  the  sons  of  liberty  to 
ftsaemble  at  Vandowater^s,  a  noted  coffee-house  in  the  fields.:^ 

The  meeting  was  a  large  one.    All  ehtsses  were  represented, 

•Now  York  Packet,  March  1. 1784, 

f  The  bill  pnesod  the  Ijc^slamrc,  bat  sol  live  tVTlKiooarf  ooundL  It  would, 
the  ootmctl  ntud,  so  utti^rlj  <lopofmUte  whole  dUtrlcM  Umi  ih^ro  would  not  be  men 
«Ddiig^  left  ill  th*»m  to  fill  xha  neoeaMff  offices  at  clpotioo. 

fTbo  hunil-billd  were  dntcd  March  25,  17S4.  The  mfletiog  wti  held  &  UfW 
dikjt  Utar*     Kcw  York  Pftdcci,  April  6,  1764. 
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and  strong  language  was,  for  the  first  time,  heai'd  from  the 
lips  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  of  the  city.  A 
Beries  of  resolutions  set  forth  the  sense  of  those  present.  It 
was  imposgible  that  Whigs  and  Tories  could  ever  mingle  in 
harmony;  that  they  could  not  consider  the  government  as 
completely  e&tablished  while  the  faces  of  so  many  wealthy 
and  influential  royalitits  continued  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ; 
that  they  would  on  no  pretence  whatever  consent  to  live  in 
society  with  any  man  who  had  served  in  the  British  army  in 
any  capacity,  or  had  fled  to  the  city  wliile  in  British  hands,  or 
had  come  over  from  England  during  the  war,  and  that  they 
seri^jiisly  recommended  all  such  characters  to  remove  from 
the  city  befoi"e  the  first  of  May.  But  when  the  first  of  May 
came  the  detested  Tories  were  still  as  numerous  as  ever,  and 
continued  to  show  themselves  with  the  old  effrontery.  Then 
the  wrath  of  the  Whigs  flamed  high*  This,  then,  was  the 
return  made  to  them  for  a  most  foolish  forbeai*ance.  They 
had  begun  by  intimating  to  the  Tories  that  it  would  be  well  to 
go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  men  they  had  so  deeply 
injured ;  from  intimations  they  had  gone  on  to  hints ;  fi-om 
hints  to  plain  requests ;  fi-om  requests  to  menaces  and  threats ; 
but  intimations,  hints,  requests,  and  thi-eate  were  alike  of  no 
nm^  Now  then*  patience  was  exhausted,  and  they  would 
f^sort  to  harsher  measures.  Since  the  Legislature  had  given 
little  heed  to  their  petition  on  the  Alien  Bill,  they  would 
address  that  body  in  unmiBtakable  language.  Accordingly, 
the  Whig  freeholders  of  Westchester  county  assembled  and 
drew  up  instructions  to  their  representatives.  They  were 
eeriously  alarmed,  so  the  instructions  ran,  that  after  so  long  a 
diting  the  Legislature  had  seen  fit  to  take  no  means  to  re- 
move from  their  midst  the  most  obnoxious  of  those  who, 
while  the  war  was  raging,  had  deserted  friends  and  country 
and  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  Six  reasons  were  then  given 
why  the  Tories  should  no  longer  be  suffered  to  li\^e  among 
them,  and  the  representatives  bidden  to  spare  no  pains  to 
obtain  an  act  of  discrimination.  It  might  possibly  happen 
that  the  Legislature  would  think  them  a  parcel  of  malcontents 
forming  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  comnmnity.  They 
were,  in  that  event,  prepared  to  lay  before  the  Legislature  a 
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most  unansweFaUe  argnment.  They  would  go  and  present 
themselves,  to  a  man,  before  the  Assembly,  and  they  would 
pledge  their  honor  to  go  and  return  in  the  most  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner,* 

These  instructions  were  scarcely  dispatched  before  the 
Wliig  Society  took  np  the  matter.  The  Whig  Society  was  a 
company  of  pleasant  gentlemen,  who,  had  they  dared  to  u» ' 
so  obnoxious  a  terra,  would  have  called  themselves  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  city.  Among  them  were  many  of  the  soundest 
merchants,  ablest  lawyers,  and  most  skilful  physicians  Now 
York  then  boasted  of.  They  were  all  stanch  Whigs,  and  the 
few  who  had  not  been  in  the  army  had  been,  as  they  termed 
it,  in  exile,  and  often  entertained  the  assembled  company 
with  laughable  accounts  of  tiieir  sufferings  and  adventures. 
They  met  on  stated  evenings  in  the  long  room  at  the  coffee- 
house, and  discussed,  over  bowls  of  grog,  punch,  or  sangaree, 
the  impost,  the  theatre,  the  paper-money  scheme,  the  bank, 
or  whatever  else  might  happen  to  be  occupying  the  tlioughts 
of  the  people.  Often  these  meetings  had  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  session  of  a  debating  club.  The  subject  to  bo 
discussed  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  question,  a  negative  and 
I  ftffinnatire  side  chosen,  and  speakers,  noted  in  the  society  for 
rtheir  skill  in  debate,  pitted  against  each  other.  The  floor  was 
then  open  to  any  member,  and  not  a  few  yotmg  men,  who 
hoped  some  day  for  a  seat  in  tlae  A  '  'v  or  the  Senate^, 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  such  opp<  ^  to  display  their^ 

political  sagacity  and  their  oratory.  On  the  present  occasion 
tlie  question  to  be  debated  was  whether  it  woidd  conduce  to , 
the  pulilic  peace  and  safety  to  pass  a  law  ituuoving  from  the 
State  certain  characters  of  influence  who  liad  uniformly  mani- 
stcd  an  inveterate  opposition  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
f  The  question  was  so  important  that  ahiiost  every  member  was 
in  his  seat,  and  the  debate  was  wann  and  rancorous,  for  some  i 
members,  while  tliey  disliked  the  Tories,  disliked  still  more 
any  measure  looking  to  a  forcil>le  expulsion.  But  despite  their 
ai^goments,  when  a  show  of  hands  was  c^od  on  the  merita  of 

*  Koir  York  Picket,  Xaj  4,  lt84.  For  \he  r^acimicm  of  Ibe  inhabttant*] 
of  the  sm&ll  towtiB  in  the  (Hbcr  jmrts  of  i\w  SHU^  aee  Amecioui  Remiambnooei^  \ 
Tiirt  iiif  1TS8,  pp.  58-^1,  0<5,  97,  123,  2e7,  209. 
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the  debate,  almost  every  hand  in  the  room  went  up  in  the 
affirmative.  It  was  then  determined  to  make  public  these 
proceedings,  and  to  appoint  another  evening  for  a  yet  further 
diflcofision  of  the  question,* 

But  the  debate  in  the  Whig  Society  had  scarce  been  made 
known  when  news  came  which  greatly  amused  the  Whigs.  A 
petition  had  for  some  time  past  been  going  from  town  to  town 
through  northern  New  Jersey.  The  petition  set  forth  that 
the  fiignera  condemned  the  harsh  treatment  their  more  zealous 
brethren  had  Bubjected  the  Tories  to  in  New  York,  and  in- 
vited all  snch  injured  ones  to  come,  be  made  welcome,  and 
live  in  peace  and  friendship  \nth  the  farmers  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Many  names  were  obtained  in  different  towns,  but  no- 
where in  such  nimibers  as  in  Amboy,  Now  Bnmsuick,  and 
Piscataway.  To  these  places  the  Tories  had  therefore  gone 
in  crowds,  and  among  those  who  went  were  Thomas  Crowell 
and  Elias  Barnes.  Crowell  and  Barnes  had  at  first  settled  in 
Aml>oy,  but  at  length  determined  to  try  their  fortunes  at  the 
little  village  of  Woodbridge,  some  five  miles  distant.  Thither 
they  went;  but  no  sooner  was  their  arrival  known  than  a 
town-meeting  was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  bid  them 
welcome.  The  committee  waited  on  them,  infonned  them  of 
the  great  joy  entertained  by  the  village  at  theii*  arrival,  and 
assured  them  that  they  were  just  the  sort  of  men  that  were 
wanted.  The  Tories  were  much  pleased,  thanked  the  com- 
mittee, and  said  they  were  at  first  of  a  mind  to  settle  at  Port 
Boseway,  a  place  they  believed  of  great  plenty,  but,  having 
been  urgently  invited  to  come  to  Jersey,  and  assured  that  all 
such  as  were  heavy-laden  would  find  at  iVnihoy  a  place  of  rest, 
they  had  come,  desiring  to  be  made  good  citizens.  The  com- 
xoittoG  in  return  thanked  the  Tories  for  their  unexpected 
goodness,  when  one,  more  forward  than  the  rest,  declared  that 
"  for  his  part  he  was  touched  to  the  heart  at  such  a  meeting ; 
lie  was  desperately  afraid  the  Tories  would  all  go  to  Scotia." 
lie  then  expressed  his  sorrow  at  being  compelled  to  inform 
his  new  friends  that  the  people  of  Woodljridge  had  deter- 
mined that  no  Tories  should  settle  among  tliem  till  they  had 
finst  been  tarred  and  feathered.    Barnes  and  Crowell  were 
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for  a  moment  dmnfotmdod.  They  etoutly  protested,  talked 
much  of  tlie  sixth  article  of  the  treaty,  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Congress,  of  the  conduct  of  the  good  people  of  Pis- 
eataway,  of  New  Brunswick,  of  Amboy,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. In  a  few  minutes  they  were  stripped  naked,  and  tarred 
^wad  feathered  "  as  completely,"  said  a  witness,  "  as  if  it  had 
een  done  in  one  of  those  seminaiies  of  the  art,  Boston  or 
Connecticut."  ^ 

In  Philadelphia  some  bitter  complaints  were  made  that  a 
great  number  of  those  miscreants  who  called  themselves  loy* 
alista  were  daily  seen  flashing  among  the  citizens,  claiming 
protection  under  the  treaty,  and  pretending  to  hare  business 
to  transact.  The  only  business  they  had,  it  was  alleged,  was 
to  put  Americans  at  variance  with  the  King  of  France.  Noth- 
ing could  be  done  with  them  because  of  the  articles  in  the 
treaty ;  but  it  would  not  be  amiss,  the  moment  a  Tory  came 
to  to^vn,  to  find  out  iiis  business,  set  a  giiard  over  him,  conduct 
him  tlirough  the  streets,  and^  when  his  work  was  done,  show 
him  out  of  the  city.f 

But,  of  tlie  many  legal  proceedings  of  the  time,  none  bore 
such  strong  marks  of  a  fierce  and  implacable  hatred  as  the 
Trespass  Act.  By  the  tenns  of  this  law,  an  action  of  trespaBS 
fur  the  recovery  of  damages  was  given  to  all  persons  who  had 
fled  from  their  homes  in  consequence  of  invasion,  against  such 
persons  as  luid  subsequently  entered  and  remained  in  posses-  j 
sion.  The  only  plea  which  the  possesfiora  could  advance  ill 
justification  was  that  they  had  been  placed  in  possession  by  a 
military  order.  A  military  order  was  therefore  declared,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  be  no  justification  of  the  seizurei 
and  the  Tories  thus  deprived  of  all  ground  of  defence. 

No  sooner  did  tliis  law  go  into  operation  than  every  hous<>- 
hol^er  whose  home  had,  for  the  shortest  space  of  time,  been 
in  the  possession  of  an  enemy,  hastened  to  seek  indemnity  in 
an  action  of  trespass  with  enormous  damages.  The  lawyers 
were  beset  with  clients;  the  C4)urt  calendars  were  crowded 


•  New  Tork  Packet,  June  2^  !784.    For  tho  flUto  of  foeliJig  ut  New  BruBS-^ 
wick,  soe  PciuisTlvftnlji  Packet,  Murch  20,  I7B4. 

f  Frdi^iiianA  Jottmal,  Vh  August  S,  1784.     Soe,  dlO,  JkllMiri«UI  B«^* 

acmUmtioer,  Part  li,  17S2,  j  <  ci. 
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with  actions  for  trespass.  The  work,  however,  of  clearing 
the  calendars  went  rapidly  on,  and  many  cases  had  already 
been  disposed  of  when  one  was  reached  which  had  long  been 
looked  forward  to  with  increasing  interest,  and  whose  unex- 
pected decision  cansed  no  small  consternation.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  matter  in  action  to  digtingnish  the  case  from 
the  hiindi-eds  tliat  had  gone  before  it.  The  plaintiff  was  a 
widow  who,  alone  and  defenceless^  had  left  home  and  property 
and  fled  in  terror  for  her  life  in  the  dark  days  when  the  sol- 
diers of  Howe  ran  riot  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  The 
defendant  was  a  rich  Tory  merchant,  who,  by  a  military  order, 
had  been  placed  in  possession  of  the  abandoned  property,  had 
from  that  time  continued  to  hold  it,  and  was  fully  detenuined 
not  to  yield  it  without  a  contest  in  the  courts.*  Each  side 
had  secured  the  services  of  eminent  counsel,  but  a  murmur 
of  surprise  not  immingled  with  indignation  went  thi*ough  the 
coffee-houses  and  taverns  when  it  was  known  that  the  detested 
Tory  was  to  be  defended  by  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Of  all  the  men  who,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  are 
ranked  higli  among  the  foundei^  of  the  republic  and  the 
framers  and  defenders  of  the  Constitution,  by  far  the  most 
brilliant  and  versatile  was  Hamilton.  His  temper  was  gentle ; 
his  manner  engaging ;  his  spirit,  high  and  resokitej  was  raised 
above  the  inliuence  both  of  cupidity  and  of  fear ;  his  parts 
were  quick  ;  his  industry  unweained  ;  his  attainments  various. 
He  was  at  once  a  skilful  officer,  a  brilliant  pamphleteer,  an 
active  political  leader,  an  impressive  debater,  a  wise  statesman, 
an  able  financier,  a  political  economist  of  rare  sagacity,  ti 
his  veins  was  mingled  the  blood  of  two  distinctly  opposite 
nces.  In  his  mind  and  character  were  combined  the  choicest 
traits  of  each.  From  his  father,  a  cool,  deliberate,  calculating 
Scotchnmn,  he  inlicrited  the  slirewdness,  the  logical  habits  of 
thoTight,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Scottish 
mind.  From  his  mother,  a  lady  of  French  extraction,  and 
the  daughter  of  a  Huguenot  exile,  he  inherited  the  easy  man- 
nan,  the  liveliness  and  vivacity,  the  keen  sense  of  humor,  the 

•  «?i^  ft  f>iifDpliU»t  oalled  The  Ca»c  of  EliJwJwlh  Rutgers  nit.  JoBbiia  Wadding- 
ton  'A  m  the*  HAjor'i  Court  in  thst  City  of  New  York,  August  t,  1784 
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desire  and  the  ability  to  please,  which  so  eminently  distingTiish 
the  children  of  the  Celtic  race.     Bom  within  fifteen  degreesii 
of  the  equator,  the  rare  powers  of  his  mind  ripened  in  him  at 
a  time  when,  in  the  natives  of  a  colder  climate,  they  have 
scarcely  begim  to  bloom.      Since  the  time   of  William   of  j 
Orange  the  world  had  rarely  seen  an  instance  of  so  mature  a 
mind  in  so  young  a  lad.    At  an  age  when  even  the  most  pre- 
cocious of  young  men  are  etLll  poring  over  Horace  and  Xeno- 
phon,  he  had,  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  risen  up  in  %.. 
grave  and  temperate  meeting  of  his  townsmen  and  delivered  s* 
speech  which  called  forth  loud  comments  of  praise.    At  seven* 
teen  he  was  already  renowned  through  the  colunies  as  a  polit-^ 
ical  writer,  and  saw  with  delight  liig  anonymous  pamphlet  at 
tributed  to  the  mature  hands  of  OHnton  and  of  Jay,    Before?! 
he  was  eighteen  he  had  become  a  frequent  contributor  to  a 
Whig  sheet  published  in  New  York  by  John  Ilolt,  sending^ 
now  a  paper  of  a  grave  and  argumentative  character,  now  i 
satire  in  the  best  vein  of  S^dft.     At  twenty-three,  in  an  hourl 
of  gloom,  when  the  national  treasury  was  empty,  it  was  pro-  ^ 
po&ed  to  send  him  with  Lafayette  to  the  French  court  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  loan.     Wlien  the  war  ojiened  he  hastened  to  join 
the  army*  soon  attained  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  artillery, 
w:i8  made  aide*de-camp  to  Washington,  and  took  a  bidlliant 
part  in  the  campaign  which  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Com-1 
wallis.     At  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  chosen  the  law  as  hia 
profes!?ion,  and  was  now,  in  his  twerity-niiith  ywir,  a<^knowl- 
?dged  by  his  worst  enemy  to  be  second  to  none  of  the  manjr^ 
ble  men  who  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  New  York.     He  had  ro*l 

Pl^ntly  l>een  sent  to  Congress,  and  had  there  intr(^uee<l  manjf^ 
n*solutions  which  show  his  views  to  have  been  far  in  advance 
of  his  age.  He  soon  became  an  authority  on  the  affairs  of  the 
array,  was  on  the  eoimnittcc  to  model  the  peace  eetablishment, 
and  distinguislied  himself  by  an  earnest  support  of  every 
mieasure  for  the  relief  of  the  troops* 

But  tbe  easo  in  which  he  was  now  retained  was  one  far 
more  likely  to  oo\'er  liim  i^ith  inf?uny  than  with  glory.    Never 
3ce  the  day  when  John  Adam*  had  stood  up  in  court  to  de- 
the  British  soldiers  charged  with  tlic  murder  of  citizens 

*1tt  the  **  Boston   Massacre  ■'  had  a  stanch  patriot  attempted 
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to  find  excnses  for  the  doings  of  Tories*     The  service  he 

had  undertaken  was  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  be  of  no 
honorable  kind,  and  he  was  plainly  told  so.  But  the  fee  waa 
large,  the  opportunity  for  a  display  of  forensic  ability  was 
not  to  be  thrown  away  with  impunity,  nor  can  it  in  justice  be 
denied  that  an  honest  conviction  that  the  Tories  were  ill-nsed 
had  much  weight  in  determining  his  action.  The  case  %vas 
fioon  brought  to  trial,  was  sharply  contested,  and  a  verdict 
finally  rendered  in  behalf  of  the  defendant.  While  the  ver- 
dict did  much  to  increase  the  reputation  of  Hamilton  aa  a 
learned  and  skilful  advocate,  it  added  nothing  to  his  popu- 
larity. His  conduct  was  severely  criticised,  and  it  was  long 
before  he  regained  his  former  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  his 
townsmen. 

It  was  at^this  time  that  he  put  forth  the  first  of  his  let- 
ters of  Phocion.  In  them  he  proceeded  to  take  a  calm  and 
dignified  review  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  people  on  matters 
of  politics,  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  many,  and  furnished 
a  collection  of  excellent  arguments  for  a  more  humane  and 
honorable  treatment  of  the  refugees  and  Tories. 

The  letters  were  well  receiYeJ,  widely  read,  and  replied 
to  with  much  asperity  by  Isaac  LedyarcL  It  was  then  the 
fashion  among  pamphleteer  and  letter-writers  to  put  forth 
their  productions  over  a  name  borrowed  from  the  classics, 
Ledyard  chose  that  of  Mentor.  Ledyard  waB  a  man  of  parts, 
A  fluent,  writer,  an  easy  speaker,  and  one  of  a  company  of 
boon  companions  who  met  every  day  at  the  same  hour  at  the 
game  coffee-house  to  discuss  politics,  and,  when  deep  in  their 
cups,  to  harangue  against  Congress,  against  standing  armies, 
and  the  refugees.  The  letters  of  Phocion  had  given  high  dis- 
pIcaJBure  to  tins  company  of  revellers,  and  Ledyard  imdertook 
to  refute  them.  The  reply  of  Mentor,  which  was  far  from 
an  able  performance,  called  forth  a  second  letter  from  Pho- 
cion, which  was  in  turn  followed  by  another  letter  from  Men- 
tor. As  letter  after  letter  came  forth,  the  superiority  of  Ham- 
ilton over  his  antagonist  in  candor,  in  weight  of  argiunent, 
and  in  brilliancy  of  style  became  ijuite  apparent.  Indeed, 
befi>re  the  letters  cea^sed  to  appear,  the  town  had  made  up  its 
mind  that  the  victory  was  with  Phocion, 
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There  Btill  remained,  however,  one  other  weapon,  armed 
with  wliich  the  friends  of  Ledyard  believed  they  conld  prove 
a  mat<jh,  nay,  more  than  a  match  for  Hamilton.  To  this 
they  now  betook  themselves.  His  pride,  his  courage,  his  high 
sense  of  pergonal  honor  were  well  known  to  them.  They 
determined  therefore  to  call  him  out.  They  wonld  form 
themselves  into  a  club,  would  bind  theni^lves  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  secrecy,  and,  one  by  one,  challenge  Phoeion  to  duel  after 
duel  till  he  fell  dead  before  the  pistol  of  one  of  the  company. 
Much  as  he  hated  hi^  rival,  the  stoat  heart  of  Ledyard  re- 
volted fi*om  murder.  He  wonld  have  revenge,  but  it  should 
be  revenge  of  an  honorable  kind.  Ho  accordingly  interfered, 
and  the  evil  design  of  his  friends  was  never  carried  into  exe- 
cution. That  such  a  scheme  should  have  been  medit^ited,  not 
by  villains  and  cutthroats,  but  by  men  who  passed  in  the 
world  as  refined  and  polished  gentlemen,  throws  much  light 
on  the  morality  of  the  times,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  pes-  \ 
sions  the  war  had  aroused,* 

In  the  Southern  States  the  Trimmers  and  VicarB  of  Bray, 
60  the  Tories  were  nick-named,  were  yet  more  severely  dealt  i 
with.  All  were  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives.  A  few  who 
wore  bold  enough  to  return  were  put  to  death.  But  it  must 
in  justice  be  owned  that  a  great  number  of  cruel  and  bloody 
deeds  can  be  cited  m  extenuation  of  such  acts.  While  tlie 
redcoats  of  Tarleton  were  overrunning  South  Carolina,  to 
murder  Whig  farmers  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  bum  Whig 
hous^es  and  barns,  and  run  off  the  cattle  of  men  wlio  were 
serving  under  Clarion  or  Sumter,  was  a  favorite  amusement 
of  many  bands  of  Tories  who  made  their  homes  in  the  moun* 
tains,  and  sallied  thence  to  plunder  and  kill.  But  when  the 
day  of  retribution  c^ime,  the  odium  of  their  deeds  was  such 
tliat  they  shrank  from  the  presence  of  men  they  had  so  deeply 
wronged,  loft  lands  and  beeves,  and  fled  with  the  troops. 
rThreo  years  bad  gone  by,  and  a  few  of  the  refugees,  finding 
rexile  iutoleralile,  began  to  think  of  coming  back.  Tliey  threw  ' 
themselves,  they  said,  upon  the  mercy  of  the  people.  If 
they  might  only  l>e  allowed  to  return,  not  a  word  should  bo. 
said  about  estates  that  had  b©en  confiscated,  or  debts  that  w&mi 
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due,*  They  wished  raerelj  to  become  good  and  peaceful  dti- 
2eiia.  Jtaiiy  sent  petitions  to  the  Legislature  ;  but  the  news 
soon  became  public,  and  the  paj^ers  solemnly  warned  them 
not  to  set  foot  on  the  land  they  had  reddened  with  blood 
Some  took  the  hint  and  stayed  away.  Others,  trusting  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  came  back,  and,  while  the  Assembly 
deliberated  on  their  cases,  set  out  for  their  former  homes, 
A  party  of  twelve  went  up  in  a  bcniy  to  take  possession  of 
their  abandoned  plantations  on  the  bimks  of  a  little  brook 
caUed  Fishing  creek,  were  promptly  waited  upon  by  old 
friends  and  neiglibore,  told  they  were  obnoxious  to  those 
whose  houses  they  had  plundered  and  burned^  and  were  given 
twenty  days  in  which  to  quit  the  country,  ^VTien  the  pre- 
scribed time  expired  not  one  of  them  had  budged.  The 
Whigs  lost  all  patience^,  flew  into  a  passion,  and,  after  three 
days  more  of  grace,  attacked  the  Tories,  put  eight  to  death^ 
and  suffered  four  to  flee  with  all  speed  to  the  coast.t  There 
a  better  reception  seemed  to  await  them,  for  the  Legislature 
tad  passed  a  bill  granting  leave  to  a  number  of  refugees  to 
remain  in  the  State,  But  the  people  of  Charleston  took  up 
the  matter,  vowed  that  no  turn-coat  should  find  an  asylum  in 
their  city,  held  a  meeting,  formed  a  procession,  marched  up 
and  down  the  streets,  and  raised  a  riot  which  lasted  several 
day84 

ABtrange  infatuation  appears,  however,  to  have  seized  upon 
the  refugees.  While  these  events  were  still  fresh  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  a  fellow  named  Love,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
for  cruel  and  barbarous  deeds,  had  the  front  to  show  himself 
in  Ills  native  village  of  Ninety-Six.  It  is  said  of  Love  that 
while  the  ti'oops  of  Balfour  and  Cimningham  roamed  the 
State  he  joined  them,  and  became  a  principal  actor  in  a  most 
ebocking  piece  of  work.  During  the  winter  of  17S1  a  party 
of  tliirty-five  Americans  were  surprised  by  Cunningham  in  a 
hawae  hard  by  the  banks  of  Bush  river.  A  spirited  defence 
^raa  made,  but  reasonable  terms  Ijeing  offered,  the  Americans 
marched  out  and  threw  down  their  arms,  l^^ineteen  were  in- 
stantly shot.     Aftar  the  slaughter  was  over,  Love  traversed 


•  PienMylvftnift  Packet,  Mftrch  16,  1781. 
tlbll,'jtily  22,  1784. 
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the  ground  where  lay  the  dead  and  dying,  his  former  neigh- 
bors and  old  acquaintances,  and,  as  he  saw  signs  of  life  in  any 
of  them,  ran  his  eword  through  and  dispatched  them»  Those 
ah-eady  dead  he  sttibbed  again.  To  others  seemingly  without 
Ufe,  but  whose  bodies  twitched  involuntarily  as  his  sword 
pasaed  through  them,  he  gave  new  wounds. 

From  that  day  Love  was  a  marked  man.  He  fled  with 
the  British,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  till,  one  day 
in  November,  17S4,  he  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ninety-Six.  A  justice  of  the  peace  took  him  into  custody 
and  sent  him  to  jail  The  State's  attorney  pressed  the  matter 
before  the  Court  of  Sessions*  ^danus  Burke,  an  eccentric 
Irishman  and  a  noted  character  in  the  State,  presided,  over- 
ruled the  prosecution,  decUired  that  conscience  could  alone 
punish  the  prisoner,  and  dismissed  the  case.  No  demonstra- 
tion was  made  in  tlie  court-room,  but,  as  the  hated  Tory  walked 
insultingly  out,  he  was  laid  hold  of,  placed  on  horseback,  hur- 
ried to  a  clump  of  trees  without  the  village,  and  hanged,* 

The  open  contempt  with  which,  in  all  part«  of  the  coun- 
try, the  people  treated  the  i-ecommendation  of  Congress  con- 
cerning the  rcfugees  and  the  pajinent  of  the  debts,  was  no 
more  than  any  man  of  ordinary  sagacity  could  have  foretold. 
Indeed,  the  state  into  which  Congress  had  fallen  was  most 
wretched.  Rudely  formed  amid  the  agonies  of  a  revolution, 
the  Confederation  had  never  been  revised  and  brought  nearer 
to  perfection  in  a  season  of  tranquillity.  Each  of  the  thirteen 
States  the  Union  bound  together  retained  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  and  asserted  them  punctiliously  against  the  cen- 
tral government.  Each  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  put  up 
mints,  to  strike  money,  to  levy  taxes,  to  raise  armies,  to  say 
what  articles  should  come  into  its  ports  free  and  \rhat  should 
be  made  to  pay  duty.  Toward  the  Continental  Government 
they  acted  precisely  as  If  they  were  dealing  with  a  foreign 
power.  In  truth,  one  of  the  truest  patriots  of  New  England 
had  not  been  ash^uned  to  stand  up  in  his  place  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Ilouse  of  Deputies  and  speak  of  the  Congress  of  the 

*  See  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ju8tk'<?  Bnrko  to  rJovemof  Guemrd,  Deoemt>er  14^ 
1784.  This  was  published  in  the  papers  of  the  time,  aod  afterward  in  ibe  Ameri' 
Cfto  Museum  for  February,  1767,  p.  125. 
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States  as  a  foreign  government.  Every  act  of  that  body  waa 
Bcratiiiized  with  tlio  utmost  care.  The  transfer  of  the  most 
trivial  authority  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State  wajs  Divide 
with  protestations,  with  trembling,  and  with  fean  Under 
I  Buch  circumstances,  each  delegate  felt  himself  to  have  much 
the  character,  and  to  he  clothed  with  very  much  of  the  power, 
of  ambassadors.  He  was  not  responsible  to  men,  he  was  re? 
sponsible  to  a  State.  The  opinions  which  he  expressed,  the 
measures  which  he  advanced,  were  not  those  of  a  great  party, 
I  nor  even  such  as  f oimd  favor  among  the  men  of  his  own  dis- 
\  triet  or  of  his  own  town.  They  were  such  as  he  believed  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  a  majority  of  tlie  memheiis 
of  that  Legislature  which  had  sent  him  to  the  post  he  tilled. 
To  him  the  smallest  interest  of  the  little  patch  of  earth  he 
Cidlcd  his  native  State  was  of  far  more  impoi'tance  than  the 
gi*eatest  interest  of  the  Confederation  of  States. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  system  of  representation  was 
I  bad.     By  tlie  Articles  of  Confederation  each  of  the  thirteen 
[little  republics  was  annually  to  send  to  Congress  not  more 
j  tlian  seven  and  not  less  than  two  delegates.    No  thought  was 
[taken  of  population.     The  Immense  State  of  Yirginia,  whose 
[domains  stretched  along  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  shores 
of  the  lakes,  and  who  boasted  that  upon  her  lands  were  the 
[homes  of  seven  hundred  tliousand  human  beings,  was  to  com- 
mand no  more  votes  and  to  have  no  more  influence  in  the 
coimdls  of  the  nation  than  the  petty  State  of  Rliode  Island, 
I  where  the  lists  of  the  census-takers  did  not  add  up  to  seventy 
I  thousand  souls.     But  this  absolute  equality  of  the  States  was 
Imore  apparent  than  real.      Congress  possessed  no  revenue. 
[The  burden  of  supporting  the  delegates  was  cast  on  those 
who  sent  them,  and,  as  the  charge  was  not  light,  a  motive  was 
pkt  once  ci'eated  for  preferring  a  representation  of  two  to  a 
sntation  of  seven,  or,  indeed,  for  sending  none  at  all. 
While  the  war  was  still  raging  and  the  enemy  marching 
and  counter-marching  within  the  border  of  every  State,  a 
Lftense  of  fear  kept  up  the  number  of  delegates  to  at  least  two. 
[Indeed,  some  of  the  wealthier  and  more  populous  States  often 
'liad  as  many  as  four  congressmen  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
But  the  war  was  now  over.    The  stimidus  derived  from  the 
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preseBce  of  a  hostile  army  was  withdrawn,  and  the  lepreeea* 
t;ition  and  attendance  fell  off  fast,  Delaware  and  Georgia 
ceased  to  be  represented.  From  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
to  the  organisation  of  the  Government  under  the  Constitntiou 
six  years  elapsed,  Mid  during  those  six  years  Congress,  though 
entitled  to  ninety-one  members^  was  rarely  attended  by  twen- 
ty-five. The  House  waa  repeatedly  forced  to  adjourn  day 
after  day  for  want  of  a  quorum.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
these  adjoumraents  covered  a  period  of  thirteen  consecutive 
dajs.*  Resolutions  were  passed  condemning  this,  and  appeals 
made  in  the  strongest  languag6.f  The  Legislatures  were  as- 
sured that,  while  they  were  represented  in  Congress  by  two 
delegates  only,  such  an  unanimity  for  conducting  important 
public  concerns  as  was  necessary  could  rarely  be  had ;  that, 
if  each  of  the  tliirteen  States  should  send  but  two  congress- 
men, it  would  be  possible  for  five  out  of  the  twenty-sLx  to 
negative  any  measure  requiring  the  consent  of  nine  States; 
tthat  eleven  States  were  then  on  the  fl<nir  of  Congn?ss ;  that 
!line  of  these  eleven  had  but  two  delogiitea  each,  aud  that  it 
was  therefore  in  the  power  of  three  men  to  negative  mea&* 
ures  of  the  greatest  weight,  such  as  the  ratification  of  a  Tivaty 
of  commeree,  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit,  the  appropriation 
of  money  to  the  discharge  of  the  interest  on  the  debt,  or  the 
raising  of  a  land  force  to  fight  the  Indians  on  the  frontier^  * 
But  the  api>eal  went,  like  all  other  appeals,  like  that  fur  m 
impost,  for  an  established  revenue,  for  the  right  to  m&nagll  1 
traile,  unheeded.  No  occasion,  however  impressive  or  irn* 
portant,  could  call  out  a  large  attendance^  Seven  Statei^ 
represented  by  twenty  delegates,  witnessed  the  rosignatian  of 
Wa^hington.J  Twenty-three  members,  sitting  for  eleven 
States,  voted  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.^ 

Ou  i^uch  questions  m  caine  up  from  day  to  day ;  should  the 
accounts  of  some  quartennaster  be  audited,  should  a  reward 
be  offered  for  the  capture  of  a  liighwayman  who  had  robbed 
the  mails,  should  some  cannon  bo  returned  to  Kew  York,' 


*  JoiirnnU  of  Cotigres4  (nr  1784,     Soc,  ftlflo,  on  ibe  tiitattinno§»  nf  Ct>ngn«l^ 
a  letter  from  R.  IL  Lee  to  Samuel  Adams,  KoTWabcr  18,  ilH.    Life  of  A«lu] 
hj  Wp\U.  f  Ibid.,  ApHI  19,  1784.  |  Ibid.,  Ikoerobcr  22,  i78S. 

•  tbid.,  J&11UIIT7  14,  1784. 
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should  a  committee  be  appointed  to  devise  plans  for  cutting 
tip  llie  western  lands,  who  should  be  geographer  for  the 
next  year,  what  should  bo  done  with  the  man  who  had  as- 
saulted tlie  French  minister  in  Philadelphia,  the  assent  of  a 
majority  of  the  States  was  sufficient,  and,  on  the  largest  bal- 
lot the  House  con  Id  cast,  six  votes  could  make  the  question 
pass  in  the  negative.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Congress  speedily  degenerated  into  a  debating  club,  and  a 
debatmg  club  of  no  very  high  order.  Neglected  by  its  own 
members,  insulted  and  threatened  by  its  mutinous  troops,  re- 
viled by  the  press,  and  forced  to  wander  from  city  to  city  in 
search  of  an  abiding  place,  it^  acts  possessed  no  national  im- 
portance whatever.  It  voted  monuments  that  never  were  put 
up,  rewarded  meritorious  services  with  sums  of  money  that 
never  wei'e  paid,  formed  wise  schemes  for  the  relief  of  the 
finances  that  never  were  carried  out,  and  planned  on  paper  a 
great  city  that  never  was  built.  In  tinith,  to  tlie  scoffers  and 
malcontents  of  that  day,  nothing  was  more  diverting  than  the 
xmcertain  wanderings  of  Congress.  Driven  from  Philadel- 
phia by  the  jibes  and  taunts  of  a  band  of  drunken  ploughmen, 
it  flees  to  Princeton,  and  there,  under  the  guns  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred regulars,  passes  its  resolutions  in  Xassau  IlalL  From 
Princeton  it  adjourns  to  Annapolis^  from  Annapolis  to  Tren- 
ton»  from  Trenton  to  New  York,  Meanwhile  the  press  is 
making  merry.  In  one  squib  Congress  is  hkened  to  a  pendu- 
lum vibrating  between  Annapolis  and  New  York*  In  another 
an  honest  countryman  is  made  to  entreat  the  Lord  to  make  it 
like  nnto  a  wheel,  and  keep  it  rolling  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
from  lieer^^heba  to  Dan,  and  give  it  no  rest  on  this  side  of 
Jordan, 

In  the  coffee-houses  and  taverns  no  toajsts  were  drunk  with 
gueh  uproarious  apjilause  as  *^^  A  hoop  to  the  barrel "  and 
"  Cement  to  the  Union  *' ;  toasts  which  not  long  before  had 
sprang  nj)  in  the  ai-my  and  come  rapidly  into.^ogue.* 

While  the  mockers  and  jesters  were  thus  busy  in  the  en- 
deavor to  bring  down  what  Uttle  respect  was  still  felt  for 
Congress,  another  and  a  yery  different  class  of  men  were 

•  la  4  letter  to  Wayhitigton,  Genem!  Knox  obeterrea  that  no  toii^ta  were  drunk 
fa  the  Army  but  *'  A  hoop  to  the  barrel "  lUid  "  Cement  to  the  Union." 
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equally  streniiouB  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  over  to  that  body 
the  good-will  and  hearty  support  of  the  populace.  The  pres- 
ent state  of  public  affairs  was,  they  said,*  most  deplomble, 
and  nobody  regretted  it  more  deeply  than  they  did.  It  waa 
idle,  however,  to  seek  for  the  cure  in  abuse,  in  ridicule,  and  in 
unjust  complaints.  The  cause,  it  was  evident,  lay  either  with 
Congress,  with  the  Legislatm*ea  of  the  States,  or  with  the 
people.  Congress  had  undoubtedly  much  to  answer  for,  but 
it  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  remembered  how  really  small  its 
power  for  good  or  evil  was.  Congress  possessed  but  the 
semblance  of  power.  The  States  possessed  the  substance* 
Congress  could  merely  entreat,  persuade,  suggest.  The  States 
could  act.  It  wajs  therefore  idle  folly  to  hold  it  personally 
peeponsible  for  the  wretched  state  into  which  public  matters 
were  come.  All  the  ills  against  winch  the  grumblers  were 
so  loudly  complaining  began  to  exist  while  the  framers  of  the 
Confederation  still  sat  in  Congress.  The  membership  of  that 
body  had  since  been  changed  over  and  over  again,  and  so 
completely  changed  that  scarce  one  of  the  men  who  had 
signed  their  names  to  the  articles  was  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Ilouse.  Yet  the  evils  still  continued  unabated.  Nor  had  aiiy 
attempt  been  made  to  remove  them.  It  was,  to  say  the  lea*.t, 
not  a  little  singular  that,  while  the  constitutions  of  the  various 
States  had  one  by  one  imdergone  careful  revisions,  no  steps 
had  ever  been  taken  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  No  political  sagacity  was  needed  to  detect 
them,  lliey  were  many  and  glaring.  Any  one  who  would 
ftke  the  trouble  to  look  about  him  could  not  help  seeing 
lat  the  Union  was  wholly  unequal  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States,  It  had  been  formed  in  the  midst  of  hostilitieB, 
in  an  hour  of  extreme  perils  to  meet  immediate  esdgvneles. 
These  dangers  had  now  passed  away.  New  and  imminent 
dangers  were  soon  to  be  encountered,  and  for  these  the  Con* 
federation  was  totally  unprepared.  If  the  Union  were  not  to 
be  dissolved,  additional  power  must  instantly  be  bestowed  on 
Congress.  Tlie  State  governments  were  day  by  day  growing 
more  powerful.    In  the  wicked  hope  of  increasing  their  own 

^  Rome  of  tbese  rieiri  wee  well  expresied  In  tlie  Kcw  Jeney  Oasttte  for  Jiilj 
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importance  they  were  steadily  undermining  tlie  power  and 
influence  of  CongreBs*  When  the  recommendations  of  that 
angast  body  were  in  accordance  mth  the  aims  and  wishes  of 
the  Legislatures,  they  were  adopted ;  but  when  some  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  country  was  demanded,  they  were  coldly 
disregarded  or  openly  despised.  Patriotism  was  now  under- 
stood to  mean  devotion  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  one's 
natiye  State. 

Much  blame  also  lay  with  the  people.  They  seemed  to 
forget  tliat  their  situation  in  1784  was  very  different  from 
their  situation  in  1764  In  17Ci  the  colonies,  though  ac- 
knowledging allegiance  to  a  common  King,  were  widely  sepa^ 
rated  by  divei^sities  of  tastes,  of  customs,  of  occupations,  and 
by  all  manner  of  petty  jealousies.  But  ten  years  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  at  last  did  for  them  what  no  amount  of  argu- 
ment could  ever  have  brought  about — it  imited  them.  They 
forgot  all  differences,  imd  joined  in  a  common  league  against 
the  common  foe  for  the  common  good*  Ten  years  more  of 
suffering  and  warfare  went  by,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
that  league  had  been  fonned  was  fullj'  accomplished.  They 
were  no  longer  British  subjects.  I^'either  were  they  separate 
and  distinct  colonies.  They  were  parts  of  one  great  Confed- 
eration. It  wajB  high  time  that  this  fact  wajs  understood,  and 
that  all  envy,  hatred  and  malice  were  laid  aside.  Ten  years 
ago  the  States  were  rivals ;  now  the  States  were,  or  at  least 
ought  to  be, partners.  Ten  years  ago  the  States  had  no  in- 
terest in  common,  xmtess  it  was  that  of  self-preservation; 
now  the  States  had  no  interests  which  were  not  in  conamon. 
Yet  there  was  great  danger  of  the  old  jealousies,  the  old  ani- 
mosities, again  breaking  out  with  renewed  vigor.  They  should, 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  forget  old  injuries,  adjust  petty 
dispntes,  and,  joined  in  a  finn  union  with  Congress  at  their 
head,  set  forth  on  the  great  career  that  lay  before  them. 

But  the  evils  and  the  remedy  were  set  forth  by  none  with 
80  mudi  tmth  as  by  one  who  wrote  over  the  signature  of 
Yorick,  He  wa^  not  an  American.  lie  was  an  alien  and  a 
fltraiiger.  Yet  he  had  been  a  close  observer  of  every  phase 
of  political  life,  and,  as  he  belonged  to  no  particular  faction 
and  to  no  particular  State,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  dispas- 
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Bionate  observer,  and  saw  many  things  which  utterly  escaped 
the  notice  of  liis  more  factious  neighbor.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  but  lament  the  small  prospect  he  saw  of  a  great,  liberal, 
energetic  government  iu  the  republic.  It  was  a&tonishing,  to 
ny  the  least,  that  a  matter  of  so  much  magnitude,  a  matter 
"is^hich  80  materially  concerned  the  interest  of  America  as  that 
of  a  great,  soHd,  and  etBcient  government,  should  have  been 
80  long  unthought  of,  or,  if  not  unthought  of,  unattended  to, 
It  was  astonisliing  that  in  such  stiiTtng  times  no  man  had 
stepped  forward  to  lead  his  country  to  the  source  of  national 
happiness  and  prosperity.  **A  selfish  habitude  of  thinking 
and  reasoning,''  said  he,  "  leads  us  into  a  fatal  error  the  mo- 
ment wc  Ijegin  to  talk  of  the  interests  of  America,  The  faet 
is,  by  the  interests  of  America  we  mean  only  the  interests  of 
that  State  to  which  property  or  accident  has  attached  ns. 
Thus  a  eitinen  of  Philadelpliia,  when  he  harangues  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  o{  America,  is  not  aware  the  while  that 
he  is  merely  advocating  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  And  our  fellow-citizeu  here  labors  to  evince  his  in- 
terest and  efforts  in  the  well-being  of  Aniericii,  when  behold  I 
lead  him  to  the  westemtnost  banks  of  the  Hudson,  or  beyond 
the  eastern  boundary  of  our  State,  and  his  heart  is  as  cold 
and  unconcerned  as  to  the  interests  of  Kouli  Klian  or  the 
Kabob  of  Arcot.  The  same  local  policy  jiervades  all  America, 
and  the  people,  for  want  of  a  guide^  are  not  sensible  of  their 
error,"  * 

Leaders,  indeed,  there  were,  whom  the  multitude  followed 
with  much  the  same  alacrity  and  thoughtlessness  that  a  herd 
of  builMloea  follows  the  sturdiest  of  the  bulls.  But  among 
these  loaders  there  was  not  one  who  could  ris<e  above  the  ior 
terests  of  his  own  State.     The  men  wl      '      ''  i-<^  came 

to  eminence  as  the  franiors  of  the  Co:  became 

renowned  leaders  of  the  Federalists,  presidents,  cabinet  min- 
isters, and  constitutional  statesmen,  were  then  in  private  life, 
abroad,  or  in  the  State  Assemblies,  Washington  was  busy 
with  his  negroes  and  tobaoco;  Adams  was  minister  to  Hoi* 
land  ;  Jefferson  still  eat  in  Congress,  but  was  soon  to  be  sent 
as  minister  to  France ;  Madison  sat  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
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Deputies ;  Hamilton  was  wi'angling  with  Livingston  and  Burr 
at  die  bar  of  New  York ;  Jay  was  minister  to  Spain.  Dema- 
gogues were  constantly  reinindiug  the  people  tliat  the  United 
States  were  thiiiieen  independent  republics ;  that  Congreea 
was  merely  a  committee  of  the  States ;  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
enlai^  its  powers,  and  that  such  powers  as  it  already  poseeBsed 
were  but  to  enable  it  to  dispatch  business  which  it  was  incon- 
venient or  inexpedient  for  the  States  to  settle  individually. 
If  now  and  then  a  sturdy  supporter  of  the  impost  and  the 
revenue  bill  was  bold  enough  to  dispute  these  assertions,  to 
advocate  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  to  inti- 
mate that  under  the  present  system  certain  States  were  fast 
becorning  too  powerful  for  the  good  of  their  neighbors,  he  was 
plainly  told  that  he  w;is  now  talking  nonsense,  and  it  was 
hinted  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  disfranchise  a  man  whoso 
political  piinciples  wei^e  no  better  than  the  political  principles 
of  a  Tory. 

While  such  appeals  were  made  to  thinking  men,  the  same 
arguments,  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  market  and  the 
pi^trhouse,  were  addressed  to  those  on  whose  eai^s  the  most 
logical  reasoning  produced  no  impression  but  sound.  The 
ahopkeepeiB  and  tradesmen  were  told  in  squibs,  in  broadsides, 
and  in  hand-bills,  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  present  opiu- 
ians,  they  would  surely  find  reason  to  repent  when  repentance 
ivas  too  late.  One  of  these  papers  had  a  large  circulation,  and 
was  called  "  A  Shorter  Catechism."'  It  consisted  of  a  series 
of  thirty-two  questions  and  answers,  drawn  up  with  no  wit 
and  little  skill,  in  which  the  coni'se  pursued  hy  men  of  honor 
towai'd  tlieir  benefactors  and  creditors  was  strongly  contrasted 
with  that  taken  by  the  public  toward  those  to  whom  were  due 
great  debts  of  gratitude  and  money.  What,  it  was  asked,  was 
gratitude?  A  disposition  to  repay  benefactors.  ^\Tiat  was 
public  gratitude  ?  Forgetfulness  of  benefits.  What  was  pa- 
triotism? A  hobby-horse.  What  wajs  liberty!  Licentious- 
ne^  unbridled.  "What  was  independence?  Dependence  on 
nothing,  AVTio  had  gained  it  for  the  States?  The  army» 
How  should  the  soldiers  be  requited  ?  Cheat  tliem.  Who 
had  loane<l  the  States  money?  France  and  Holland.  How 
shonhi  diey  bo  repaid  I     "  Latigh  at  'cm."     PubUc  credit  was. 
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according  to  the  catechism,  soldieps'  notes  at  thirty  per  eeBtnm 
discount.  Taxation  was  mnch  ado  about  nothing.  The  excise 
was  great  cry  and  little  wooL  Commutation  was  the  devil, 
and  when  it  was  asked  wlxo  could  lay  him,  it  was  sarcastically 
answered,  the  Middletown  convention.* 

Tliat  language  of  this  sort  was  both  wise  and  timely  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  condition  of  the  country  was  indeed 
critical  The  people  had  just  emerged  from  a  long  and  ex- 
hausting war.  After  their  stniggles,  their  eulterings,  their 
narrow  escape,  they  were  irritable  and  wavering.  Everything 
about  them  was  new.  Old  parties,  old  leaders,  old  fonns  of 
govermnent  had  gone  down  in  tlie  Btomi  of  revolution,  and 
no  new  ones  had  as  yet  arisen  to  take  their  plae^^s.  Nbt  a 
thing  existed  alx^ut  which  the  people  of  ©very  State  could 
rally.  They  had  yet  to  frame  a  foreign  policy  such  as  became 
the  liigli  rank  they  were  soon  to  occupy  in  the  family  of  nnr 
lions,  and  a  home  policy  such  as  would  unite  the  conflicting 
interests  of  thirteen  jealous  republics.  They  were  to  pay  off 
an  enonaous  debt,  to  restore  a  depreciated  currency  and  re- 
place it  by  a  national  currency,  to  estiiblish  a  public  credit, 
and  create  a  national  commerce.  Toward  furthering  all  these 
things  Congress  could  do  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  but 
advise,  recommend,  euggest  As  a  body  it  was  aliewjiutely 
destitute  of  that  fundamental  power  when  stripped  of  which 
no  government,  no  society,  no  organization,  known  among 
men,  can  long  hold  together;  that  power  which  tho  African 
negi^o  gives  to  his  chief,  which  the  Indian  bestows  upon  his 
achem,  and  which,  even  l)y  thieves  and  pirates,  is  acknowl- 
edged to  belong  to  tlio  men  who  command  them,  the  power 
of  compelling  obedience  to  decrees.  Congress  was  graciously 
permitted  by  the  States  to  niake  treaties,  and  wns  then  forcx^d 
to  sit  by  in  dumb  submission  and  see  article  after  article  rio* 
hied  by  the  very  States  for  whoso  benefit  tho  treaty  was 
fnuned*  Congress  was  allo^red,  nay,  compelled,  to  barrow 
money,  and  when  an  enormous  debt  liad  thus  been  coutructed, 
was  ungraciously  refused  tho  means  of  liquidating  even  the 
annually  increasing  interest.  It  could  not  levy  a  dollar^  either 
by  way  of  im]>ost  or  assessment,  on  the  property  of  a  eitlsscn. 
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"WTien  the  decrees  of  a  Legislature  were  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  lawful  and  constitutional  acts  of  Congress,  and  they  often 
were  sOj  they  intist  be  submitted  to  with  the  best  grace  pos- 
able,  for  no  power  to  annul  them  existed.  When  soldiers 
were  needed  to  fill  the  defjleted  ranks  of  the  Continental  army, 
the  most  that  Congress  could  do  was  to  assign  to  each  State 
its  quota  and  wait  patiently  till  euch  time  as  the  States  saw  fit 
to  enlist  and  equip  them.  And  now  when  money  was  impera- 
tively wanted  to  pay  the  arrearage  due  the  troopsj  aud  the 
interest  on  the  sums  generously  advanced  in  the  horn*  of  need 
by  France,  Congress  was  once  more  brought  to  the  degrading 
necessity  of  putting  off  with,  excuses  and  with  promises  the 
long-deferred  day  of  payment,  while  the  multitude  diiscussed 
the  dangers  of  establishing  a  revenue  to  be  applied  to  no  other 
purpose  than  the  discharge  of  their  debts. 

This  delay  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  comply  ^vith  an 
eminently  just  and  wise  request  is  to  be  aficril>ed  to  the  utter 
lack  of  anything  approaching  to  a  national  spirit,  to  the  preva- 
lent dread  of  bestowing  enlarged  powers  on  Congress,  and  to 
the  immensity  of  the  sum  required.  The  cost  of  the  war  had 
been  in  roimd  numbers  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
dollars.*  Much  of  this  had,  however,  been,  one  time  and  an- 
other, paid  off,  60  that  not  more  than  forty-two  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  domestic  debt  remained.  Yet  this  sura,  far  less  in 
amount  than  is  now  annually  yielded  to  the  Government  by 
the  Internal  Revenues,  and  about  one  sixty-seventh  a^  much 
ns  was  in  our  time  expended  by  the  Government  on  the  wai 
between  the  States,f  seemed  to  our  ancestors  simply  appall- 
ing. The  time,  it  was  confidently  affirmed  by  the  grumblers. 
would  never  comq  when  so  large  a  debt  would  bo  extin- 
guished. Liberty  had,  indeed,  been  dearly  purchased,  Xor 
can  it  be  denied  that  there  seemed  to  be  much  truth  in  the 
rtatement,  for  it  was  with  difficulty  that  suflicient  money 
could  be  wnmg  from  the  people  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  each  year.  By  the  reduction  made  in  the  forces  by  the 
rcj?ulutionfl  of  the  year  previous,  expenses  were  cut  down  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  duUars  ;  a  sum  less  than 
u  now  laid  out  each  year  by  the  City  of  Kew  York  in  water- 


*  JeifcTiou^a  estimate 


t  TUe  war  debt  \ulBU  was  $2,844,049,626* 
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pipes,  paving-stones,  and  lamp-posts.  An  additional  million 
was  needed  to  meet  the  outstanding  deficiencies  of  the  year 
juBt  closed,  and  three  millions  to  pay  the  overdue  interest  on 
the  pnblic  debt.  Tlie  committee,  thereforej  who  had  the 
matter  in  charge,  informed  Congress  that  the  sum  needed  for 
the  year  1784  feU  not  far  short  of  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars.  This  money  it  was  proposed  shonld  be  raised  in  three 
ways. 

Many  of  the  States,  by  the  stipulations  of  theij*  ancient 
charters,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  boundless  tracts  of  lands,  - 
stretehing  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  across  the  continent 
to  the  unknown  regions  which  lay  along  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  Scarce  twenty  thousand  acres  of  the  far  western 
part  of  these  immense  domjuuB  had  been  surveyed  and  mapped. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  as  many  as  ten  thousand  aisres  | 
were  under  cultivation.  Less  was  known  of  the  country  than 
of  the  heart  of  China.  There  the  Indians  hunted  tlie  buffalo 
and  the  deer,  and  the  trappers,  unmolested,  laid  enares  for  the 
beaver  and  the  mink.  The  inhabitajits  of  the  eastern  part,  a 
gaunt,  rawboned,  poverty-stricken  race,  were  as  much  objects 
of  curiosity  to  the  refined  and  polished  natives  of  Boston  and 
U'ew  York  as  an  Es^piiraau  or  a  Turk.  They  dwelt  in  the 
rudest  kind  of  log-cabins,  and  knew  no  other  money  than 
whiskey  and  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  They  yielded  no  reve- 
nue to  the  States  claiming  their  allegiance,  and  were,  in  truth, 
but  nominally  under  tlie  authority  of  the  Legijalatures.     Ki> 

ops  were  stationed  among  tliem  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.    No  judges  ever  y^  1  to  them  to  cor- 

i^ect  abuses,  to  mete  out  justice,  to  \  i  the  majesty  of 

the  law.  But,  left  to  themselves,  the  people  administered  ft 
prompt  and  nido  justice  with  the  knife  and  the  gim.  Up  to 
L784  the^e  lands  had  been  Uttle  more  than  a  source  of  conten- 
tion and  strife*.  But  a  use,  it  was  thought,  had  at  Ia«t  been « 
found  for  them.  The  States  should  relinquish  all  claim,  Bud 
Pvest  all  rights  to  tliem  in  Congress. 

The  territory  thus  acquired,  it  was  promised,  ihonld  be 
cut  up  into  Stat^  and  sold,  and  the  money  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  The  sale  would  of  necessity  be  slow, 
and  the  sums  yielded  for  many  years  to  come  smaU.     But  the 
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reduction  of  the  debt  would  go  on  gteadily,  and  tlie  interest 
must,  in  the  mean  time^  be  provided  for.  It  was,  therefore, 
further  urged  to  bestow  upon  Congress  a  fixed  and  sure  reve- 
nue to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  interest.  This,  it  was 
acknowledged,  was  asking  for  a  great  deal  of  power.  But  it 
was  alleged  in  defence,  and  supported  by  statistics  drawn 
from  the  books  of  the  Financier,  that  the  system  then  in  use 
of  portioning  out  the  expenses  of  government,  and  leaving 
each  Stat©  to  collect  its  share  of  the  burden  in  its  own  way 
and  in  its  own  good  time,  had  signally  failed.  Every  year  the 
States  had  been  gro\vang  more  and  more  dilatory  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  quotas.  Every  year  the  interest  on  the  debt 
had,  in  consequence,  been  steadily  growing  larger  and  larger, 
till  now  more  than  three  milUons  of  dollars  remained  unpaid. 
It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  miiiistei-s  were  constantly 
fiending  home  the  disheartening  inteUigenee  that  the  credit  of 
the  country  had  fallen  so  low  that  money  could  not  be  bor- 
rowed in  the  name  of  the  United  States  on  any  exchange  in 
Europe.  What  wonder  was  it  that  the  French  Government, 
joBtly  incensed  at  the  failure  to  pay  so  much  as  the  interest 
on  the  sums  so  generously  loaned,  was  becoming  clamorous  for 
payment  (»f  the  principal  ?  Ko  American  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  debt  would  be  paid,  interest  and  principal,  to 
the  very  last  faiihing.  But  thb  failm*e  to  meet  the  interest 
was  only  increasing  the  load  so  hard  to  be  borne.  The  trouble 
lay  not  in  the  inability  of  the  people  to  pay  their  taxes,  but 
in  the  bad  method  of  collecting  them.  A  revenue  system 
should  at  once  be  established. 

Of  the  many  ways  through  which  a  sure  revenue  might  be 
made  to  flow  into  the  treasury,  none  seemed  to  the  supporters 
of  ^'  -j5  so  desirable  as  an  impost*    This  they  vehemently 

nr_  1  that  the  duty  thus  to  be  imposed  might  fall  on  the 

rich,  rather  than  on  the  poor,  special  rates  wei'e  to  be  estab- 
lishcMl  for  many  ai^ticles  in  geneml  use.  Some  difficulty  waa 
at  fir«t  encountered  in  determining  what  these  articles  should 
be ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  importation 
was  made,  and  seven  clajsees  of  goods  at  last  chosen.*  These 
eeveu  were  liquors,  sugars,  teas,  coffees,  cocoa,  molasses,  and 
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pepper.  The  tax  on  each  was  to  he  determined  by  the  amount 
imported,  and  the  amoonts  yearly  imported  were  so  small  that 
they  would  move  a  smile  among  the  oflBdaU  accustomed  to 
the  immense  invoices  which  each  week,  nay,  which  each  day, 
pass  through  the  custom-houses  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
In  every  great  centre  of  commerce  and  of  trade  may  now  l»e 
found  many  small  importers,  brokers,  and  commiseion  mer- 
chants, who  each  year  import  and  sell  more  bags  of  coffee  and 
boxes  of  tea,  more  hogsheads  of  mola^es  and  casks  of  wine, 
than  ninety-five  years  ago  were,  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
imported  by  all  the  merchants  in  the  thirteen  States.  Ko 
wine  was  then  so  great  a  favorite  as  Madeira.  It  held  much 
the  same  place  that  m  now  accorded  to  champagne,  was  to  be 
found  on  the  table  of  every  man  of  wealth,  and  was  thought 
to  be  as  indispensable  at  every  dinner-party  as  the  sweet-c^ikes 
and  the  bowls  of  tea.  Yet  of  Madeira  but  one  hundrnd  fhoa- 
sand  gallouB  were  imported  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth, 
A  tax,  therefore,  of  twelve  ninetieths  of  a  dollar  the  gallon  waft  | 
to  be  imposed,  and  on  all  other  wines  half  that  amount,  Ab  | 
Madeira  was  the  beverage  of  the  rich,  so  was  Jamaica  ruxxt^ 
tliat  of  the  poor.  Scarce  anything  else  was  drunk  by  the  fish* 
emien  of  New  England,  or  by  the  artisans  and  rustics  who,  on 
long  winter  evenings,  assembled  roimd  the  huge  fireplaces  in 
the  taverns  where  the  logs  were  bliizing,  to  listen  while  one  of 
tlieir  iininber  expounded  true  AVTiig  principles,  and  pronounced 
vengeance  on  the  refugees  and  Tories,  It* was,  moreover,  ap- 
plied  to  many  uses  since  usurped  by  alcohol.  Yet  it  was  Idc- 
lieved  to  l)e  very  doubtful  whether  more  tlian  two  millions  of 
galluns  could  be  relied  upon  as  coniing  int47  the  country  each 
ye^ir.  The  tax  pn:ipi>eed  was  four  ninetieths  of  a  dollar  the 
lion*  Of  teas  the  preference  for  Bohca  waa  very  decided, 
fore  than  twelve  times  as  much  of  this  brand  wa«  imported 
as  of  all  the  other  brands  put  together.  Yet  it  was  founds 
Lifter  carefnl  •  '  tlon,  thut  but  a  little  over  one  pound  of 
'Bohea  was  c<  for  every  tw'elve  per^^ons  in  the  country. 

Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  therefore  taken  as  tho 
uannual  imp- trtation,  and  each  taxed  at  six  ninetieths  of  a  doTlnr, , 
t  Of  tlie  other  brands,  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  found 
to  be  as  much  as,  in  a  twelvemonth,  ever  came  over  from 
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Oliina,  and  the  duty  was  fixed  at  twenty-four  ninetietks  of  a 
dollar.  This  was  the  heaviest  proposed  to  be  hiid.  The 
lightest  was  one  half  of  one  ninetieth  of  a  dollar,  which  was  put 
on  each  pound  of  bro^Ti  sugar.  Loaf-sugar  was  to  be  taxed 
at  two  ninetieths  the  pound ;  all  other  eugarSj  as  also  molasses 
.and  coffee,  at  one  ninetieth  of  a  dollar  per  gallon  or  pound. 
Low  as  was  the  importation  of  tea,  that  of  coffee  was  lower 
still  by  a  third.  Indeed,  it  was  scarcely  used  outside  of  the 
great  cities.  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  considered 
as  a  veiy  large  yearly  iinpoiiation.  Of  molasses,  two  milliona 
of  gallons  came  into  the  country  each  year,  A  few  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  these  were  consumetl  as  food.  The  remainder 
were  honied  to  the  ilassaclmsetts  distilleries  and  there  made 
into  the  far-famed  New  England  mm,  which,  by  the  fishermen 
at  the  Grand  Banks,  was  thought  much  finer  than  the  best  that 
came  fi'om  Jamaica.  All  other  goods  brought  into  any  poii: 
in  the  country  were  to  be  taxed  at  five  per  cent  of  their  value. 

This  impost,  it  was  rightly  judged,  would  meet  with  bitter 
and  violent  opposition.  No  pains,  therefore,  were  spared  to 
bring  over  the  States  into  whose  ports  the  dutiable  goods  were 
likely  to  be  brought.  It  was  distinctly  given  out  that  the 
revenue  yielded  by  tlie  measm'e  would  be  apphed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  to  nothing  else. 
The  impost  was  to  continue  for  twenty-five  years,  and  not  a 
diiy  longer.  The  collectors  of  the  revenue  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  State  for  its  own  ports. 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  being  thus  disposed  of,  the 
attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  a  measui*e  providing  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Government.  Tlie  system  then 
in  Of*e  was  to  determine  the  gross  sum  needed  for  a  year,  and 
portion  it  out  among  the  States,  This  it  was  not  proposed  to 
alter  in  the  least,  but  it  was  thought  expedient  that  every 
State  should  establish  a  substantial  and  suflicient  revenue  for 
tbe  payment  of  its  quota,  PreoLsely  in  what  way  the  sum 
gbouM  be  raited  the  framei-s  of  the  plan  did  not  so  much  as 
intimate.  That,  it  was  wisely  said,  was  a  matter  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederation  to  settle  in  such  way  as  it  thought 
be«t  But,  said  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  the  expenses 
of  Government  are  never  the  same  for  two  years  runnmg; 
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the  quotas  will  therefore  tsltj^  being  some  years  more  aiid 
Bome  years  less.  The  revenue,  on  the  other  hand,  will  probg 
ably,  for  some  years  to  come,  remain  about  the  same.  Tl 
result  will  be  that  the  ainount  assigned  to  a  State,  and 
money  provided  by  a  Stat43,  will  never  balance.  Sometime 
the  revenue  will  exceed  tlie  quota ;  sometimes  the  quota  Willi 
exceed  the  revenue,  and  bo  the  State  will  at  all  times  be  a 
sufferer.  To  remove  this  objection,  which  seemed  to  have 
much  reason  on  its  side,  a  clause  was  mfierted  stipulating  that 
when  the  fund  paid  into  the  treasury  by  any  Stat©  waa  greater 
than  the  amount  required,  the  overplus  slioiUd  be  returned  j 
but  that  when  a  deficiency  occurred,  it  should  be  immedi*! 
ately  made  up.     In  this  form  the  bill  passed  the  House.* 

The^  two  resolutions,  that  recommending  an  impost,  and 
that  recommending  the  grant  of  what  was  popularly  called 
the  supplementary  fundi?,  made  up  the  revenue  system  of 
17S3.  They  were  no  common  resolutions,  and  sent  to  the 
States  in  no  common  way.  They  formed  an  appeal  for  life, 
and  nothing  that  could  give  them  weight  with  considerate 
men  was  omitted*  With  them  went  forth  an  address,  a  Imtch 
of  papers  showing  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  debt  and  the 
meritorious  character  of  the  creditors,  copies  of  the  Newburg 
Addresses,  of  the  action  of  the  officers,  of  the  contracts  with 
the  French  King,  and  an  answer,  written  with  great  power  of 
argimient  and  language,  to  the  objections  lodged  by  Riioddl 
Island  against  the  revenue  system  of  two  years  before,  Madi- 
son drew  up  the  ad<lress.  Ilamilton  wrote  the  answer.  Ther 
were,  the  States  were  told,  three  classes  of  creditors,  Chie 
among  them  was  Louis,  l^ag  of  Fnmce.  In  an  hour  of  dim 
necessity,  when  every  resource  seemed  exhausted,  when  hop 
deferred  had  made  every  heart  sick,  Louis  had  stood  forth  tha^ 
friend  of  the  States,  had  loaned  them  of  Ids  army  and  his 
treasures,  had  added  to  his  loans  most  bounteous  donation 
and  had,  In  tlm  very  contracts  he  made,  manifested  his  ma 
nanimity.  Next  to  the  King  came  that  noble  army  of  her 
who  had  staked  their  fortunes  and  their  lives,  and  j>onred  out 
their  blood  like  water  for  the  good  cause,  and  who  now  askedj 
but  so  much  of  their  just  dues  as  would  enable  them  to  hij 
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down  the  sword  and  go  back,  with  the  means  of  getting  daily 
bread,  to  private  life,  rinallj,  there  were  those  who  had 
cheerfully  loaned  their  money  to  the  State,  or  looked  on  with 
patience  while  tlieir  property  was  taken  for  the  public  use* 
The  address  closed  with  an  urgent  entreaty  to  the  States  to 
remember  that  they  were  about  to  take  rank  with  the  nations 
of  the  eiirth,  and  to  set  such  an  example  as  would  sare  the 
cause  of  republican  liberty  from  ignominy  and  shame.* 

Xo  stronger  appeal  was  ever  made  to  the  good  sense  of 
any  people.  But  it  fell  on  dull  eai*s.  The  plan  for  an  im- 
post and  the  supplementary  fimds  had  now  been  before  the 
public  for  more  than  a  year.  The  consent  of  nine  States  was 
necessary  before  it  could  become  a  law.  Yet  such  wajs  the 
animosity  to  any  measure  likely  to  increase  the  powers  of 
Congress  that  but  two  States  had,  with  many  misgivings, 
yielded  a  reluctant  assentf 

Indeed,  nothing  that  Congress  was  able  to  do  could  silence 
the  grumblers,  who  filled  column  after  column  of  the  news- 
papers with  their  complaints.  This  impost,  said  one  of  them, 
who,  after  the  fashion  of  his  time,  wrote  under  the  signature 
of  Calca^J  this  impost  brings  np  for  consideration  three  im- 
portant questions.  Is  it,  in  the  first  place,  wise  to  fund  the 
nataonal  debt?  Is  it,  in  the  next  place,  wise,  after  ha\dng 
risked  everything  to  establish  thirteen  free  republics,  to  pai't 
with  everything  to  establish  one  great  sovereignty  ?  Is  it,  in 
the  last  place,  possible  that  such  funded  debt  and  such  all- 
ruling  sovereignty  can  be  made  compatible  with  Uberty  and 
with  national  happiness  ?  To  fund  the  debt  is  simply  to  per- 
petuate  it  by  pajdng  interest*  We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that 
this  funding,  this  impost,  is  to  go  on  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
no  longer.  But  what  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  when 
the  twenty-five  years  have  come  and  gone  the  same  arguments 
will  not  be  urged  for  continning  it  that  are  now  used  for 
establishing  it  ?  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  such 
a  thing.  The  proposed  revenue  system  may  therefore  bo 
looked  upon  and  reasoned  upon  as  a  perpetual  revenue.    Now, 

*  Sec  tbf  HfldresA  in  the  JoumalB  of  Congreflfl, 
f  TKif»e  two  States  were  Virginia  and  North  Csrolina, 
f  Hie  pttpcr  WW  printed  in  the  New  York  Backet  of  Febnuiry  2^,  VJM^ 
Tot,  L — 11 
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what  are  the  consequences  of  such  a  revenue  ?    They  are,  said 
Galea,  to  be  learned  from  the  history  of  other  conntries^  and  i 
with  rare  dexterity  he  chose  the  history  of  the  most  hateful  of 
all  countries  to  the  men  he  addressed — the  history  of  England. 
Debts  were  first  funded,  and  perpetual  revenues  first  granted 
to  the  supreme  power  in  England  after  her  great  revolution. 
It  is  proposed  to  fund  debts  and  grant  revenues  in  America 
after  her  great  revolution.     May  Heaven   avert  the  oment 
True,  indeed,  the  English  people,  under  the  system,  rapidly 
advanced  to  the  utmost  pinnacle  of   grandeur  and  power. 
But  all  this  merely  served  to  render  the  fall,  when  the  fall 
came,  more  ignominious  and  more  marked.    The  Government, 
armed  with  inexhaustible  riches^  became  all-powerful.    "With 
power  came  abuse  of  power.    The  revenues  were  perverted 
and  made  the  prolific  parent  of  corruption.    Corruption  pro- 
duced extravagance  and  wastefulness ;  then  recklessness  f ol-  ^ 
lowed,  and  recklessness  brought  on  a  general  war  in  Europe 
and  the  loss  of  her  colonies.    What  security  have  we,  what 
security  can  we  have,  that  the  same  baneful  ellect  will  not 
attend  funding  in  America?     We  are  told  that  Congress  is 
annual,  that  the  Kiug  is  perpetual.    But  even  if  Congress  be  ] 
annual,  the  power  of  Congress  is  perpetual,  and  the  very  fact 
that  it  can  be  enjoyed  but  for  a  few  months  will  tend  to  make 
those  who  hold  it  all  the  more  heedless  and  reckless  in  its  use. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  good  political  maxim  which  should  be 
engraved  on  the  heart  of  every  freeman,  and  that  maxim  isi 
Uiat  difficulty  in  procuring  money  for  public  use  is  the  beBt|| 
the  only  security,  for  a  proper  and  frugal  use  of  it     IIott^ 
ahould  the  debt  be  paid  ?    Paid  as  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation provide.     Because  now  and  then  a  State,  as  libode] 
Island,  for  example,  does  not  pay,  or  is  slow  in  paying,  her  * 
quota,  that  is  no  argument   that  the  system   is  a  bad  one. 
These  failures  have  happened  in  war-times.    But  times  arej 
DOW  chauged,  and  tliere  is  no  ]"'    'l    ul  that  mieh   thingij 
■will  again  come  to  pass.     The  pu  1  in  the  Wedtshould^l 

ho  thought,  be  soli     The  cession  made  by  New  York  three] 
years  ago  has  been  accepted.    That  made  by  Virginia  will  in 
all  probability  speedily  be  accepted,  and  the  sales  of  these  iiri* 
mense  tracts  \^ill  be  more  than  suificient  to  extinguish  the  debt 
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In  much  the  same  epirit  was  the  complaint  of  A  Bough 
Hewer,*  who,  mider  that  homely  signatnre,  expressed  the  feel- 
ing and  opinion  of  a  very  eonsiderahle  portion  of  the  com- 
mimity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  said  he,  the  people 
acted  as  implicitly  np  to  the  varioas  recommendations  of  Con- 
gress as  if  they  believed  that  honorable  body  could  do  no 
wrong.  Now  the  people  act  as  if  they  think  Congress  can  do 
no  right.  It  is  not  far  to  go  for  the  reason.  In  the  war-times 
Congress  was  caiitioos.  Then  it  seemed  little  disposed  to  take 
rUks,  and  ranch  <iisposed  to  let  things  slip  from  its  shoulders 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  LegislatiireB.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
Congress  acte  as  if  it  aimed  at  arrogating  to  itself  what  lielongs 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Congress  a  year  ago  recom- 
mended an  impost.  The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  has 
stoutly  refused  to  grant  thiB  impost,  and  the  refusal  has  given 
vise  to  two  performances  in  which  the  Rhode  Islanders  are 
held  np  in  a  wrong  light.  It  is  admitted  that  the  impost 
will  confer  great  power  on  Congress,  but  asserted  that  the  fre- 
quent rotation  of  members  will  prevent  an  abuse  of  power. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  There  is  no  safety  in  frequent 
elections,  and,  if  the  States  venture  to  act  on  the  belief, 
they  will  some  day  in  the  future  find  out  that  the  boasted 
eecnrity  has  but  increased  their  encumbrances.  Rough  Hewer 
then  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  a  fable.  "  Friend," 
said  the  fox,  *'  I  desire  you  by  no  means  to  disturb  these  hon- 
eet  blood-mickei^  that  are  now  quartered  upon  me,  and  whose 
bellies  I  fancy  are  pretty  well  filled ;  for  if  they  should  leave 
inc,  a  fret*h  swarm  would  take  their  places^  and  I  should  not 
have  a  drop  of  blood  left  in  my  body."  It  was  truly  painful 
to  Bee  Congress  gntsping  at  a  power  which,  if  obtained,  would 
in  all  likelihood  prove  its  niin. 

The  recommendation  touching  the  cession  of  western  lands 
met  with  a  better  fate.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  cnrioue  and 
interesting  to  observe  that  none  gave  so  willing  and  unre- 
fierved  a  consent  as  the  States  from  which  a  violent  opposi- 


♦  Ktw  York  Packet,  Fobniarjr  2d,  1 78i.  Roitp:h  Hewer  was  the  aignatiiit 
Robert  Vatci  put  to  many  papens  he  ptiblisbe^  during  the  toJ^  The  sentimeiitei  oi 
ihi9  p«pcr  arc  so  like  those  be  olterward  held  that  it  ia  not  improbable  he  wafl 
the  author. 
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tion  had  most  reasonably  been  escpected.  No  member  of  the 
Confederation  poBsessed  snch  extensive,  such  rich,  such  popn- 
lous  lands  in  the  west  as  Virginia.  Out  of  the  territory  then 
conceded  to  belong  to  her  have  been  formed  the  States  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  eo  much  of  Ohio,  of  Indiana, 
and  of  Elinois  as  lie  between  the  tm*bid  waters  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  forty-first  parallel  of  latitude.  The  great  valley  of 
the  Ohio  was  then,  it  is  true,  but  little  better  than  a  wilder- 
ness. It  was  infested  by  roving  bands  of  Indians.  It  swanned  ^ 
^  with  wild  beasts.  Yet  the  fertiHty  of  the  soil  and  the  health* 
fulness  of  the  climate  had  attracted  great  numbers  of  immi- 
grants, who  had  already  marked  out  the  sites  of  many  ham- 
lets and  settlements  which  have  since  become  opulent  and 
mighty  cities.  At  the  head  of  the  river,  under  the  guns  of 
Fort  Pitt,  nestled  the  himdi-ed  caliins  of  Pittsburg.  Farther 
down,  on  a  flat  that  spread  out  at  the  foot  of  a  low  range  of 
hills,  were  the  squalid  huts  which  marked  the  site  of  the  vHlago 
of  Losantiville,*  whose  name  St.  Clair,  six  yeam  later,  changed^ 
to  Cincinnati,  in  honor  of  the  great  society  whose  blue  ribbon 
he  wore.  Still  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  hard  by  Uie 
spot  where  its  waters  plunge  down  a  ledge  of  limestone  rock 
to  make  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  were  the  three  streets  and  tha 
duster  of  cabins  that  bore  the  name  of  Louisville,  renownei'j 
through  all  the  lower  valley  as  the  only  hamlet  that  couldj 
boast  of  a  8tore,t    The  site  of  Vincennes  had  been  marked  out, 


•  Tbo  r!niig«>  of  Lo«antiville  was  not  \M  out  till  1768,  bul  houses  had  bcim 
going  up  on  the  site  ^iti«5e  1780,     **  On  the  ftwl  day  of  August,  1780,"  »kf»  Vklc-I 
roy,  **  w«  croiwod  the  Ohio  riv<?r  atid  liujlt  the  two  b1ock-boitfi|*eii  ^  '!  ] 

now  standi*/*     Albnch,  Western  AniuiLi,  p.  324.    \Vben  the  to^vi  u  ' 

1789,  ib(*  nanie  Loaantivllle  wiw  gi?i*n  U  bj  Fllson,  a  p^lautic  schiKiUmastcr.  ll*j 
eompounded  the  word  of  vilify  the  town :  anH^  opfioerke ;  o*»  the  moutli ;  L^  the 
Licking ;  M>  that  LoBatitirille,  being  interpreted,  meant  the  town  oppotitt«  tlto 
mouth  of  the  Ucking,  See  Perkins's  Annals  of  the  Wejit,  pp.  If25,  iJ26.  Cmda»*j 
DAli  Dlreetory  for  1819,  p.  18;  abo,  Cirt'a  Cincinnali 

I  Pofnc  facts  rtkgnrdinG;  LotuHvillf  may  be  had  from  C%nntf\»,ffi  Hlntory  i 
LowinTille.    The  place,  it  Beeni«,  was  fim  settled  in  177?*,  and  eaUid  the  Betn^Tmiui 
Beltlement,     But  when,  In  the  ipring  of  17S0,  three  hundred  fiat -boat*,  brinprtig 
•in  hundred  immigrauta,  came  down  the  Ohio  and  Mttlcd  at  Bciif^ni»a^  the  plaoe 
became  bo  important  that  the  Virginia  Awembly,  in  May.  17?**^,  ' 
town  of  I>om«ville  at  the  falls  of  Ohio.**    One  authority  (W  » 
419)  aRserts  that  in  17:^4  the  town  eontained  "«ixty.tbree  houses  limahed,  thin 
9?«n  partly  Unishedp  twenty-two  ral»«d  but  not  oofrerctl,  and  more  than  one  hn 
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and  of  Limegtone,  better  known  to  ub  as  Maysville.  A  fort 
had  been  built  at  the  month  of  the  Great  Miami,  Some  rude 
dwellings  had  gone  up  at  CLirksTillej  called  after  the  distin- 
guished floldier  who  had  founded  the  district  of  Kentucky, 
had  conquered  Kaskaskxa,  and  explored  the  river  to  the  Mis- 
Bissippi,  while  along  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Great 
Miami  were  the  block-houses  of  many  hunters  and  trappers. 
All  this  had  been  the  work  of  a  few  years.  In  1779  there 
were,  it  waa  said,  in  the  whole  Kentucky  district  but  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  white  men.*  In  17B4  tliese  numbers 
had  gone  f  ai*  up  into  the  thousands,  and  each  month  himdreds 
of  immigt*ants  came  over  the  mountains  from  Carolina,  or 
down  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg.f  Wheatfields  and  cornfields 
and  orclmrds  began  to  spring  np  in  every  direction^  and  al- 
ready the  wagons  that  brought  out  merchajidise  from  Phila- 
delphia went  back  laden  with  grain. 

dre4  cabina.  But  another  and  a  better  authority,  who  saw  ft  in  1767»  says  that 
the  town  was  laid  out  in  three  streets^  parallel,  but  oblique  to  the  river,  and  con- 
nsted  of  about  one  hundred  buildings.  See  a  letter  in  Pennsylirauia  GazettCi 
lUtc^  S9.  1787.  The  first  store  in  the  place  was  opened  in  the  apriiig  of  1788. 
The  goods  came  in  wagons  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  by  woj  of  Ligouier 
mud  Olmit>erIand  to  Redstone-Old-Fort  and  Pittdburg^  and  then  went  down  the 
river  In  flat-boats  to  Louisville,  In  1784  another  store  was  opened  at  Lexington. 
AlbacVs  Western  Annala,  p.  419. 

•  The  rapidity  with  which  hatnletB  and  eettlemGnts  in  the  Ohio  valley  grew  to 
be  lowna  and  dtics  has  no  parallel  In  the  history  of  America,  unless^  indeed^  it  be 
In  CallfQmja.  The  settlement  of  California  was  due  to  unusual  and  exceptional 
mnscs.  The  settlement  of  Kontucky  was  in  the  natural  course  of  immigration. 
The  population  of  California  increased  with  marvellous  rapidity  for  a  time,  stopped^ 
fell  b.iek,  and  has  since  grown  but  slowly.  The  population  along  the  Ohio  has 
from  tltc  first  gone  on  doubling  and  tripling  every  few  years.  Indeed^  it  appears 
by  the  census  of  1830  that  more  than  one  of  the  cities  of  that  region  has,  within 
Ih^  hut  ten  years,  increased  the  number  of  its  tnhabliants  by  more  than  seventy 
per  cent  Monetic,  in  his  Valley  of  the  Mississippi^  toL  ti,  p.  143,  asserte  tbal 
lu  nas  the  popuktjou  of  all  the  Kentucky  settlements  was  upward  of  12,000^ 
and  that  by  the  spring  of  17S4  it  was  20,000.  My  authority  for  the  statement 
that  in  1779  tliere  were  but  176  white  men  in  Kentucky  is  a  letter  in  the  Penn* 
lylvonia  Oaxctte  of  March  29,  1787,  written  by  a  gentleman  at  Fort  Fenny. 
His  facta  were  undoubtedly  gathered  from  good  sources.  The  rage  for  western 
eoiigration  is  noticed  by  John  Jay  in  a  letter  to  W.  Bingham,  May  81, 1785;  also, 
In  one  to  Lafayette,  January  19^  1765. 

f  In  17^4  thirty  thousand  iromigrantB  are  said  to  haie  come  from  Yirglnia  and 
Kortii  Carolina,  Wef^tem  Annate^  p.  419,  This  must  be  understood  to  mean 
not  tbirty  thouaond,  but  a  very  great  many. 
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7  The  value  of  these  lands  was  therefore,  at  that  time,  ho- 
llered to  be  very  great,  and  if  any  reliance  was  to  be  place 
in  human  foresight,  it  was  certain  that  this  value  would  con-^ 
stantly  increase*     When,  however,  the  bill  to  cede  them  to 
Congress  was  brought  into  the  Virginia  House  of  Depntie 
in  the  autumn  of  1783,  it  pajssed  with  small  opposition,  and 
early  in  the  following  March  the  deed  was  delivered.     Some" 
mutterings  of  dissatisfaction  were  indeed  heard,  but  they 
came,  in  general,  from  beyond  the  mountains,  and  were  little  . 
heeded.     A  few  malcontents,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  i 
brought  forward  no  valid  objections  to  the  cession,  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  there  being  anything  to  cede.    AVTiere,  they  asked, 
did  Virginia  get  her  right  and  title  to  the  lands  she  now  pn> 
posed  so  generously  to  give  away  I    There  was,  they  owned, 
some  semblance  of  a  title  on  paper  which  had  been  carefully  ■ 
presen-ed  among  the  colonial  records ;  but  it  vruB  well  known 
to  be  a  semblance  to  a  title,  and  nothing  more,  and  could  not 
bear  the  test  of  a  search  half  so  careful  as  that  usually  given 
to  the  title  to  an  estate. 

The  sneers  and  the  sarcasm  of  these  men  would  perhapgl 
have  been  as  little  regarded  as  the  mutterings  that  came  up 
from  the  district  of  Kentucky  and  the  regions  Uiut  lay  along 
the  banks  of  the  Miami  and  the  Ohio,  ha<i  they  not  been  sot" 
forth  with  all  the  ingenuity,  asperity,  and  wit  at  the  conmiand 
of  the  moat  consummate  master  of  pamphleteering  the  ags 
had  produced.     We  doubt  whether  any  nam©  in  our  revolu-" 
tionary  history,  not  excepting  that  of  Benedict  Arnold,  is 
quite  so  odious  as  the  mune  of  Thomas  Paine.    Arnold  was  a. 
traitor.     Paine  was  an  inlidoh     Indeed,  the  terms  in  which' 
he  is  commonly  described,  and  the  epithets  which  arc  com- 
monly heaped  upon  him,  should  seem  to  imply  that  of  all' 
infidels  Paine  was  the  blackest,  and  that  since  the  day  when  1 
tlie  "  Age  of  Keason  "  came  f cirth  fi*om  the  press  the  number 
of  infidels  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  it  did  before- 
that  book  was  written.    The  truth  hj  he  was  one  of  the  most  1 
remarkable  men  of  his  time.     It  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  find  anywhere  another  such  compound  of  baseness  and 
nobleness,  of  gocjdftess  and  badness,  of  greatness  and  littliK 
ness ;  of  so  powerful  a  mind  left  uubalanoed^  and  led  astray 
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by  the  worst  of  animal  paasions*  At  one  time  arguing  and 
disputing  in  behalf  of  Ms  adopted  countrymen,  cheering 
them  in  the  dark  hour  of  distresi^  and  instillirig  the  best 
and  noblest  of  principles,  he  at  another  urges  them  to  the 
acceptance  of  principles  which,  if  once  adopted,  would  have 
destroyed  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  life,  and  sunk  them  in 
depths  of  misery.  The  contrast  between  the  man  and  his 
work  ia  indeed  great.  Of  all  the  human  kind  he  was  the 
filthiest  and  the  nastiest,  and  his  disgusting  habitfi  grew  upon 
him  with  his  years.  In  his  old  age,  when  the  frugal  gifts  of 
two  States  which  remembered  Ids  good  work  had  placed  him 
beyond  immediate  want,  he  became  a  sight  to  behold.  It  was 
rare  that  he  was  sober ;  it  was  still  rarer  that  he  washed  him- 
self, and  he  suffered  his  nails  to  grow  till,  in  the  language  of 
one  who  knew  him  well,  they  resembled  the  claws  of  birds. 
What  gratitude  was  he  did  not  know.  For  his  word  he  had 
scarcely  more  regard  than  for  liis  oath ;  and  his  oath  he  had 
repeatedly  violated  when  he  held  offices  of  trust.  To  con- 
tempt and  shame,  even  when  heaped  upon  him  in  the  most 
public  way,  he  was  utterly  callous,  and  still  continued  to  toil 
on  unrewarded  in  the  cause  of  tbose  who  had  insulted  him. 
ITet  this  man  undertook  and  accomplished  a  work  as  important 
I  and  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Revolution  as  any  of  the 
{victories  won  by  the  skill  of  Washington  or  Gates.  Paine 
was  by  birth  an  Englishman.  He  sprang  from  that  great 
middle  class  whenca  have  come  so  many  Englishmen  re- 
nowned in  science,  in  literature,  in  art.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  country  attorney ;  his  father  was  a 
Quaker  and  a  stay-maker.  But  the  disposition  and  the  parts 
of  Thomas  were  inherited  from  neither  parent  Of  all  the 
boys  in  Thetford  he  was  the  most  idle  and  shiftless.  Af' 
thirteen  he  was  taken  from  the  free  school  and  set  to  make 
stays  in  his  father's  shop ;  and  from  that  time  forth  to  the 
liay  when,  fifty-nine  years  later,  he  lay  down,  hated  and 
deapised,  to  die  in  misery  and  filth,  his  life  was  stranger  than 
a  fiction*  Indeed,  it  would  furnish  materials  for  innumer* 
able  fictions.  From  his  father's  shop  he  went  to  London. 
There  he  fell  in  with  some  companions  who  gave  him  such 
a  glowing  story  of  the  fortunes  to  be  made  at  sea  that,  at 
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twenty-two,  he  became  a  f oreniastmaii  on  a  privateer.  But 
the  hard  fare,  the  still  harder  work,  and  the  strict  discipline 
on  board  the  King  of  Prussia,  were  little  to  the  taste  of 
Paine,  and  he  soon  settled  at  Sandwich,  There  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  pretty  girl^  fell  in  lore  with  her,  and  urged 
his  snit  so  guccessfuUy  that,  tinder  a  promise  of  marriage,  he 
borrowed  ten  pounds,  and  set  himself  up  as  a  master  stay- 
maker*  This  venture  brought  him  nothing  but  debt,  and  as 
his  mistress  would  loan  hiin  no  more  money,  he  broke  with 
her,  married  the  daughter  of  an  exciseman,  and  went  to  Mar- 
gate. His  wife  soon  died  of  ill  treatment ;  and  from  Margate  i 
he  went  to  London,  and  from  London  wandered  back  once 
more  to  his  father's  shop,  where  ho  made  stays  till  his  father- 
in-law  found  him  a  place  in  the  excise ;  but,  after  some  years, 
the  temptations  of  the  excise  were  too  great  for  Paine,  and 
he  was,  in  1774,  dismissed  for  a  gross  abuse  of  trust.  He  then, 
in  conjunction  with  a  \^'idow,  started  a  green-grocery  shop 
at  Lowes,  and  married  her  daughter ;  but  the  grocery  sliop, 
like  the  stay^making  bufiiness,  soon  overwhelmed  him  in  debt. 
Meanwhile  his  wife,  weary  of  his  abuse  and  his  blows,  left 
him.  And  now,  separated  from  his  wife,  his  place  in  the 
excise  gone,  his  shop  taken  from  him,  Paine,  in  the  depths  o£  j 
poverty,  turned  his  steps  once  more  to  London;  and  them' 
Franklin  met  him,  a  wretched,  half-starved,  Grub-street  hack. 
He  had  by  some  means  obtained  a  letter  to  the  great  philoso  > 
pher,  besought  him  piteously  for  aid,  and  was  strongly  re(vj 
ommended  to  go  to  America,  The  advice  so  well  suited  lus 
roving  disposition  that  he  took  it,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia 
in  1775,  a  few  montlis  before  the  affair  at  Lexington.  Again ' 
he  ha<i  recourse  to  his  pen,  and  speedily  became  the  editor  of 
the  Peir  '  la  Magazine-  The  comitry  was  then  in  the 
wildest  i\      It  seemed  im|>ossiblo  tliai  the  govern- 

ment of  England  could  longer  he  borne  in  peac-e  and  quiet 
No  act  of  separation  had  yet  taken  place.  But  the  timej 
had  come  for  a  bold  and  decisive  blow,  and  Paine  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bush,  precisely  the  man  to  give  it.  He 
waited  upon  Paine,  and  urged  him  to  prepare  a  strong  pani*J 
phlet  recommending  separation  from  England*  ITie  bargaii 
was  soon  struct    Paine  agreed  to  write  the  pamphlet ;  Dr*  1 
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Rnah  agreed  ta  find  the  publisher,  wliich  was  at  that  time 
no  easy  matter.  An  obsctire  printer  was,  however,  found 
who  would  take  tlie  risk  of  publication,  and  "  Common  Sense  " 
was  given  to  the  public*  It  is  hard  for  ub,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  hundred  and  seven  years,  to  form  a  jtist  appreciation  of  the 
effect  of  tliis  production.  But  it  must  have  been  immense ; 
nor  is  it  too  much  to  eay  that  '*  Common  Sense  "  did  for  the 
revolution  what  the  "Federalist"  did  for  the  Constitution. 
Innumerable  copies  were  printed,  and  for  years  thereafter 
the  fact  had  only  to  be  kno^vn  that  a  pamphlet  or  a  news- 
paper letter  was  by  the  author  of  '*  Common  Sense  "  to  secm-e 
for  it  a  wide  circulation  and  a  careful  perusaL  Paine  had 
now  found  the  one  sphere  in  which  he  could  be  useful*  Ilis 
pen,  in  fact,  soon  became  as  necessary  to  the  cause  as  the 
army.  Perhaps  the  darkest  days  in  all  the  wai*  were  those 
which  immediately  followed  the  defeat  on  Long  Island  and 
the  retreat  of  Washington  through  New  York.  Then  all 
seemed  lost.  Despondency  was  in  every  face ;  the  army  was 
hourly  diminished  by  desertion;  tlie  Tories  were  exultant.. 
But  Paine  again  came  to  the  help  of  the  good  cause  in  the 
**  Crisis."  The  effect  was  immediate.  The  desertion  ceased, 
the  depleted  ranks  fiUed  up,  men  became  more  hopeful  than 
ever.  The  "  Crisis "  was  everywhere  read  and  admired,  and 
whole  pages  of  it  committed  to  memory.  One  passage  in 
particular  was  a  great  favorite,  passed  into  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  market  and  the  street,  and,  continuing  to  our 
own  day,  is  still  heard  fi*om  the  lips  of  those  who  have  never 
read  the  pamphlet,  who  know  nothing  of  Paine  except  that 
lie  was  an  infidel,  and  are  utterly  ignomnt  that  to  him  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  famous  line :  **  These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls."  The  next  year  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Alfaii's  by  Congress.  Tliis  he  held 
for  two  years,  during  which  he  continued,  on  every  impor- 
tant occasion,  to  put  forth  nmnbers  of  the  "  Crisis  "  till  they 
reached  fifteen.  In  1770  he  became  involved  in  the  Silas 
Deftoe  a£hir,  and  in  an  evil  hour  made  so  scandalous  a  breach 
of  trust  that  he  was  ignominiously  dismissed.     Four  years 

^  Common  Sense  appeared  in  January^  1776.    Ameiican  Remeabraaoer,  171^ 

Parti,  pp.  23S'24h 
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later,  when  Congress  sat  in  Naseau  Hall,  Washington,  who 
could  not  forget  the  good  eervices  Paine  had  done  in  days  < 
gone  by,  suggested  that  the  iUustrions  author  of  "  Common 
Senee  '*  be  rewarded  with  the  office  of  Historiographer  of  the 
United  States.  A  motion  to  the  purpose  was  made  in  Con* 
gress,  but  was  received  with  such  an  outburst  of  indignation 
that  the  unlucky  mover  made  all  haste  to  withdraw  it*  The 
remembrance  of  the  Silas  Deane  letter  was  yet  fresk  A  year 
later  Washington  once  more  sought  to  obtain  some  reward 
for  him  from  the  Legislature  of  Virginia*  He  wrote  a  strong 
letter  to  Madison,  and  Madison  warmly  supported  the  motion 
in  the  House  of  Deputies ;  but  it  was  twice  thrown  out^  for 
Paine  had  again  stood  in  his  own  light.  He  had  publii^he<l 
a  piimphlct  called  "  Public  Good,"  in  which  he  denied  the 
islaim  of  Virginia  to  the  lands  beyond  the  mountains.  Tlie 
rstiug  of  the  pamphlet,  which  was  not  written  in  the  authors 
best  style,  nor  with  his  usual  force  of  argument,  soon  wore 
off ;  but  the  recollection  of  it  long  rankled  in  the  minds  of  a  , 
set  of  narrow  men  who,  having  kept  him  out  of  a  fine  estate  , 
and  several  thousand  pounds  of  money,  lost  no  opportunity  to 
blacken  his  memory  and  his  name.* 

At  the  same  time  that  the  representatives  of  Virpnia 
were  instructed  to  prepare  the  deed  of  cession  they  wer«j 
bidilen  to  vote  for  the  impost.    The  news  of  tlu)  passage  of  1 
this  act  was  received  with  much  indignation  and  surprise^ 
For  nowhere  did  goods  fi^om  over  the  sea  find  a  more  ready 
sale  than  in  the  markets  of  Virginia.     From  time  immemo- 
rial the  lords  of  the  Virginia  manor-houses  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  the  Old  World  for  the  stuffs  fi>r  their ' 
coats,  their  house-furniture,  and  their  wines.    Nor  had  the 
taste  for  such  luxuries,  thus  handed  down  for  many  genera- 
tions, been  at  all  lessened  by  the  poverty  occasioned  by  the 
eskmities  of  war.    It  Was  still  m  strong  m  ever,  and  mm% 
be  gratified,  whatever  the  cost    Could  tl  '     had  in 

no  other  %vay,  more  acres  must  be  laid  ou  Some 

of  the  plant  which  in  colonial  days  would  have  been  burned 

*  Tbe  Bourctf  of  infon&fition  laoching  the  life  ftnd  di^niHfr  of  Pftme  uti 
Life  of  Tbomaa  Paine,  by  ChcetHam^  rot.  i,  1SI7;  Letter  of  Wtiy^gtoa,  JtUM 
12|  1784;  Letter  of  Msidigon,  July  2,  11S4. 
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in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  as  too  bad  for  the  market 
might  now,  imder  a  free  government,  be  smuggled  in  with  the 
finest  leaves  and  command  a  high  price.  If,  indeed,  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  a  wench  might  be  hired  out  to  service,  or 
Bent  to  the  nearest  mart  and  sold.  Virginia  therefore  stood 
first  on  the  list  of  importing  States.  Ships  from  Spain,  from 
Madeira,  and  the  Indies  were  constantly  going  in  and  out  of 
her  ports.  Her  importations  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  yearly.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  not 
tmnatural  that  factious  and  discontented  persona  should  mut- 
ter, that  they  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  principle 
of  good  government  Virginia  should  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  give  away  her  rich  possessions  in  the  northwest,  and 
consent  to  an  impious  tax  which  would  press  on  no  men  so 
heavily  as  on  her  own  citizens. 

Yet  the  example  set  by  Virginia  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  near  neighbor.  North  Carolina  was  also  the  owner  of 
great  estates  lying  beyond  the  western  foot  hilb  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  and  which,  green  with  woods  and  waving 
^■asa,  eloped  gently  down  to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Tennessee.  A  handful  of  adventurers  in  the  autumn  of 
1758  had  crossed  the  mountains,  had  gone  down  into  the  wil- 
derness, had  made  clearings,  had  driven  out  the  Indians,  had 
founded  a  settlement^  and  had  sent  back  such  glowing  ac-* 
counts  of  the  richness  of  the  soil  that  numbers  of  immigrants 
followed  them.  At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty^ix  years, 
a  population  of  upward  of  ten  thousand  souls  was  gathered  in 
the  region  lying  between  the  Holston,  the  Cumberland,  and 
the  hills.*  But  the  country  was  still  sparsely  settled,  and 
thoee  splendid  pastures,  verdant  even  beyond  the  verdure  of 
Kanaag,  which  now  feed  some  of  the  fi^nest  cattle  in  all  our 
land,  were  then  a  virgin  soil,  over  which  each  year  the  Chick- 

I  ftaawB  and  Cherokees,  hideous  in  paint  and  feathers,  chased 

'  V^rds  of  buffaloes  and  deer.    The  colony  was  indeed  lit- 

f  J  than  a  source  of  expense  to  the  parent  State.     Yet 

it  was  deemed  of  much  importance,  and  wujb  pennitted  each 

Ljrear  to  send  deputies  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina, 
In  the  spring  of  1784  the  Assembly  was  in  session  at  Ilills* 
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borough^  a  small  town  hard  by  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
brandies  of  the  Neuse  river.  JIuch  business  had  been  bef or 
it,  but  time  had  been  found  to  take  into  consideration  th^ 
three  requests  of  Congress.  Early  in  April  the  supplementary 
funds  and  the  impost  had  been  discussed  and  acceded  to.  The 
impost  had  been  unreservedly  granted ;  a  special  tax  had  also 
been  Idd^  and,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  authority  given  to 
Congress  to  collect  it.  It  was  not,  however,  till  June  that 
bill  providing  for  the  session  of  the  western  land  was  laid  on' 
the  table  of  the  House.  This  bill  made  over  to  the  national 
Government  the  twenty-nine  millons  of  acres  of  rich  grass-land 
and  woodland  out  of  which,  twelve  yeai*s  later,  a  new  State 
was  made  and  named  from  the  great  river  whose  huge  bend 
prompted  the  Indians  to  bestow  upon  it  the  appellation  of  the 
Tennessee.  Two  years  were  given  to  Congress  wherein  to 
accept  the  grant.  Meanwhile  the  authority  of  Xorth  Carolina 
was  to  be  supreme.  A  few  days  after  the  bill  became  a  law 
the  House  rose,  and  the  deputies  from  the  ceded  counties  im- 
mediately set  out  for  home. 

The  way  waa  long.  The  road  was  so  bad,  and,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  Bald  Mountains,  so  tortuous  and  steep,  that  the 
summer  was  wellnigh  spent  ere  they  reached  the  Holston, 
bringing  with  them  the  first  intelligence  of  the  cession  act 
*  There  was  then  no  newspaper,  nay,  no  printing-press,  west  of 
the  mountains.*  The  news  was  therefore  earned  from  set- 
tlement to  settlement  by  word  of  mouth,  and  as  it  spread,  the 
fears  and  indignation  of  the  people  increased.  It  was  evident, 
they  said,  in  what  estimation  they  were  held  by  their  friends 
of  the  tide-water  region.  Their  c^lls  for  money  had  been  raet 
with  charges  of  extravagance.  Their  calls  for  greater  protec* 
tion  had  at  firet  been  coldly  disregarded,  and  had  now  been 
answered  by  taHng  away  what  little  protection  had  before 
been  grudgingly  given. 

Could  any  region  in  the  whole  country  be  pointed  out  which 
needed  protection,  and  a  strong  protection,  more  ?  The  set- 
tlements swarmed  with  men  who,  in  the  east,  had  avowed  by 

*  The  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  State  was  the  Knorrille  Gazette,  Tlie 
first  copy  bears  date  November  B,  1791.  See  also  T.  W.  Homers  Semi-Ceatenaial 
Address ;  Runis«y*B  m^tory  of  Tennessee^  p.  667« 
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their  actions  an  ntter  disregard  of  law  and  order.  Refugees 
who  had  been  proscribed  and  hunted  from  their  homes  as  out- 
caats  of  society ;  thieves  and  cutthroats  who  had  broken  jail 
or  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  the  law ;  men  who  had  mur- 
dered their  rivals  in  duels,  or  run  them  through  the  body  in 
the  dark,  were  constantly  seeking  an  asylum  on  the  IIoLston. 
Yet  no  supreme  court  had  been  established.  Violations  of  law 
were  nnpimished  except  by  the  smnmarj^  processes  of  the 
regulators  whom  the  people  had^  in  self-defence,  been  com- 
pelled to  appoint.  The  Cherokees  again  were  restless  and 
aggressive.  They  might  at  any  moment  dig  up  the  hatchet, 
put  on  the  war-paint,  dance  the  war-dance,  and  sweep  through 
the  settlements^  biuiiing,  killing,  and  scalping.  This  was  not 
only  possible,  but  highly  probable*  Yet  how  were  the  people 
to  defend  themselves  l  There  were  indeed  a  few  companies 
of  militia.  But  they  were  without  orgauizationj  and,  what 
was  worse,  without  a  commander,  for  no  brigadier-general 
had  been  appointed  who  could,  at  a  moment's  notice,  call 
the  forces  into  service.  There  was  fortunately  one  sovereign 
remedy  left,  a  remedy  which  under  any  other  circumstances 
they  should  be  loath  to  apply,  and  that  was,  for  the  people  to 
waste  no  more  time  in  petitioning  a  body  of  men  glad  to  get 
rid  of  them,  but  take  matters  into  their  own  hands*  For  if 
they  failed  to  protect  themselves,  who  was  it  that  would  pro- 
tect them  ?  Not  Congress,  surely,  for  Congress  had  not  yet, 
and  very  likely  never  would  accept  them.  Not  the  home  Leg- 
islature, for  if  that  body  had  rendered  little  assistance  in  the 
past  it  was  sheer  folly  to  expect  it  to  do  anything  in  the  two 
years  to  come,  during  which  their  fate  would  be  undecided. 
These  two  years  would  inevitably  be  times  of  anarchy  and 
destruction  unless  the  settlers  availed  themselves  of  the  rem- 
edy, and  that  speedily. 

This  advice  was  most  acceptable,  and  representatives  were 
Boon  assembled  in  each  of  the  counties.  They  were  gravely, 
Boberly,  and  witli  patience,  to  consider  the  state  into  which 
public  affairs  were  come,  and  recommend  some  general  course 
of  action.  J^fany  phins  were  discussed,  but  the  unanimous 
sense  of  the  meeting  was  that  a  general  election  should  take 
place,  that  deputies  should  be  chosen  in  the  four  counties,  and 
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that  they  should  meet  at  an  early  day  at  Jonesboro  with  full 
power  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  times  required*  Not  a 
moment  was  lost  in  acting  on  this  recommendation,  and  on 
the  twenty-third  of  August  the  delegates  were  assembled  in  a 
log  cabin.  When  the  credentials  were  examined  it  was  found 
that  representatives  were  come  from  the  tliree  counties  of 
"Washington,  Greene,  and  Sullivan,  None  came  from  David- 
son. Again  the  evils  complained  of  were  discussed  and  tbtj 
sufferings  of  the  people  gone  over.  Many  remedies  were 
brought  forward,  debated,  and  the  sense  of  the  delegates  taken. 
In  the  course  of  these  discussions  a  number  of  suggeetiona 
were  brought  out  which  agreed  so  thoroughly  with  the  senti- 
ments of  all  present  that  they  were  tinally  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  resolution.*  Tliis  set  forth  as  the  sense  of  the  assembly 
that  the  three  counties  represented  should  be  fonned  into  a 
new  State ;  that  so  far  m  pc»88ible  the  la^vs  of  North  Carolina 
should  be  laws  of  the  St^te ;  that  it  was  the  undiHded  opin- 
ion of  the  assembly  that  it  would  be  lawful  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion, that  it  would  be  lawful  for  tliat  convention  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  circumstances  required,  and  to  petition 
Congress  to  accept  the  cession  and  admit  the  new  Stat^  to  the 
Union.  No  sooner  had  this  been  parsed  than  a  member  was 
dispatched  to  the  door  of  the  hut  to  make  it  known  to  the 
crowd  of  trappers  and  backwoodsmen  who  impatiently  awaited 
without.f  The  shouts  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  res- 
olution announced  to  the  delegates  that  they  had  acted  welL 

But  the  shouts  of  joy  sent  up  by  a  crowd  of  tmthinking 
men  in  a  moment  of  excitement  was  no  sure  indication  that 
the  resolution  would  be  welcomed  with  equal  pleajsure  by  the 
multitude.    The  thousands  yet  to  hear  of  and  discuss  it  might 

eive  it  with  bitter. condemnation,  might  think  the  remedy 
rorse  than  the  disease,  and  st^k  refuge  beyond  the  moimtaina 
or  in  other  States,  where  law  and  order  were  supreme.  jVn 
:>  '  '  ro  the  people  was  therefore  made  ready,  and  copies  ^ 
I  ^  d  as  rapidly  as  could  lie  done  in  a  ooimtry  wherfs  a 
printing-press  would  have  been  as  great  a  wonder  as  in  Africa 

^  A  cop7  of  the  re^oitiUon  ai  uken  from  tbe  moouMtipi  ol  Ber.  B.  Bouplfaa.J 
li  giTcii  In  Rami<}j*0  AiuiAk  of  TomccMo,  p.  2S7. 
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or  Japan,  The  language  and  the  argnments  of  this  paper 
were  not  such  as  would  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton, 
of  Jefferson,  or  of  Jay ;  but  of  a  kind  that  became  men  who, 
more  accustomed  to  fighting  Indians  and  tracking  l>ear8  than 
to  making  laws,  sat  down  and,  without  the  smallest  knowledge 
of  the  road  by  which  communities  advance  from  ignorance 
and  poverty  to  knowledge  and  to  wealth,  marked  out  such  a 
course  and  cast  about  them  for  reasons  to  justify  it.  To  re- 
move the  doubts  of  the  scrupulous,  to  encourage  the  timid, 
and  to  induce  all  to  enter  into  a  firm  association,  such  was  the 
language  of  the  address,  a  few  things  were  to  be  maturely 
thought  over.  If  the  action  recommended  seemed  hasty  and 
ill*judged,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  the  people  had  been 
driven  to  an  extreme.  Nay,  more,  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  had,  by  ceding  the  counties  to  Congress,  opened  the 
way  for,  and  invited,  the  action.  There  were  undoubtedly 
many  reasons  why  a  separate  government  was  not  desii'able. 
But  there  were  also  many  reasons  why  a  aepai*ate  government 
was  desirable.  Once  established,  immigrants  would,  with  a 
little  persuasion  and  a  little  encouragement,  come  in  and  fill 
up  the  frontier.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  would  flourish. 
Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  vast  plains  where  the  buffalo  roamed 
would  be  interminable  comiields  and  wheatfielde,  and  the  low- 
ing of  cattle  would  be  heard  on  the  hills  which  then  echoed 
the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  yelp  of  the  fox.  iliUs  and  fac- 
tories would  ol>8truct  the  waters  of  every  stream,  schools  would 
spring  up,  knowledge  would  be  diffused,  literature  would 
fliiurish.  The  seat  of  government  once  among  them,  gold 
and  silver  would  n<;j  longer  be  drawn  away.  Where  the  capi- 
tal was,  there  would  money  also  be ;  and  as  none  would  go 
out,  the  stock  would  constantly  be  increasing.  Much  would 
be  left  by  travellers  prompted  by  curiosity  to  see  the  new 
State.  Many  ingenious  schemes  could  be  devised  to  draw  in 
more-* 

The  address  as  thus  presented  looked  well  on  paper  and 
somided  well  to  the  ear.  But  neither  those  who  framed  it 
nor  tho^  who  heard  it  had  the  smallest  conception  of  the 
means  by  which  so  many  long-wished-for  ends  were  to  be 
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attained.  Their  hearts  were  bent  upon  creating  a  new  State, 
and,  in  their  eagerness  to  point  ont  the  blessings  that  would 
flow  down  to  them  from  the  new  order  of  things,  they 
saw  none  save  such  as  had  through  years  of  darkness  and  of 
gloom  been  the  sabjects  of  their  day-dreams  and  their  prayers. 
They  longed  to  see  the  wilderness  they  had  cleared  thick  \rith 
cities  and  villages  such  as  they  had  left  beyond  the  mount- 
ains, and  *o  have  their  cabins  of  rough-hewn  logs  give  way  to 
stately  edifices  of  brick  and  wood*  They  looked  forward  to 
the  time  wlien  they  should  once  more  hear  the  coins  chinking 
in  their  pockets,  and  estimate  their  wealth  not  in  skins  ol 
wild  beasts,  but  in  heads  of  cattle  and  bushels  of  grain.  And 
from  all  this  they  flrndy  believed  they  were  separated  by  bar- 
riers which  could  be  broken  down  by  a  few  resolutions  of  their 
delegates  and  a  few  votes  of  congressmen. 

As  soon  as  the  convention  had  broken  up,  vigorous  meas- 
ures were  set  on  foot  for  another  election.     Five  represento- 
tivee  were  to  be  chosen  from  each  county.    The  fifteen  were . 
to  form  a  convention,  draw  up  a  constitution,  and  give  a  nama ! 
to  the  new  State.    The  sixteenth  of  September  was  set  down 
as  the  day  fo^  the  meeting,  and  Jonesboro  was  selected  as  the 
place.     But  September  and   October  came  and  went,  and 
November  w^as  far  spent  ere  the  delegates  met,  and  they  met 
only  to  separate  in  angry  confusion.     The  unanimity  of  scnti-d 
ment  which  had  hitherto  marked  all  their  dcliberatiorts  was  nM 
longer  with  them.    Had  it  been  the  duty  of  the  fifteen  to  layJ 
dow^  a  plan  for  tlie  conduct  of  a  summer  campaign  against  the 
Chickasaws,  had  they  come  together  to  deliberate  on  the  best 
way  of  defending  the  settlement  against  the  inroads  of  the ' 
Cherokees,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  proceeded  with 
expedition  and  with  perfect  harmony  to  the  business  in  hand| 
and  have  accomphshed  results  honorable  to  themselves  and  ^ 
pleading  to  their  constituenta.     But  they  found  themselves  in 
a  position  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  stood  in  before, 
and  each  as,  till  a  few  months  previous,  they  never  had  iu 
their  wildest  dreams  expected  to  occupy.     Each  had  all  hit 
life  long  been  used  to  see  law  and  law-makers  treated  with 
open  cx^ntempt     Now,  in  an  hour  of  peril,  the  sooflFers  had ! 
eent  him  to  make  lawB,  and  precisely  how  a  man  should  act 
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when  a  law-maker  he  did  not  Imow.     lie  had,  however,  for 

ten  years  past,  heard  much  of  the  duties  of  a  delegate,  and 
held  the  doctrine  that  a  representative  is  bound  by  the  will 
of  his  constituents  in  its  crudest  form.  The  miuute,  there- 
fore, each  one  took  his  seat  in  the  convention,  he  felt  him- 
self in  honor  bound  to  be  the  noisy  advocate  of  the  opinions 
of  men  whose  votes  had  placed  him  there.  And  through- 
out the  three  counties  no  two  constituent  bodies  could  bo 
found  holding  the  same  opinions.  Scarce  had  one  back- 
woodsman laid  before  tlie  members  the  wild  theories  of  gov- 
ernment he  had  so  often  discussed  with  his  boon  companions 
as  they  sat  around  the  tavern-door,  tlian  half  a  dozen  others 
wei'e  instantly  on  their  feet  clamoring  %o  be  heard.  Each  ad- 
vanced what  he  believed  to  be  the  most  convincing  arguments 
in  behalf  of  his  own  scheme,  and  overwhebned  that  of  his 
neighbor  with  sarcasm  and  derision.  The  I'cplies  which  fol- 
lowed these  attacks  were  full  of  abuse,  and  abuse  of  that 
peculiar  kind  which  flourishes  best  among  men  who,  in  a  new 
countjy,  labor  in  the  van  of  settlement  and  progress.  In  a 
short  time  the  convention^  amid  the  utmost  disorder,  broke  up. 

But  while  the  constitutional  convention  was  wrangling  at 
Jonesboro,  the  Legislature  met  at  Newbern.  And  now  that 
the  damage  was  done,  all  haste  waB  made  to  repair  it.  The 
measures  resorted  to  were,  however,  much  better  adapted  to 
preventing  than  to  curing  the  disorder.  The  bill  of  cession 
was  quickly  repealed.  The  requests  so  long  refnsed  were 
granted.  A  bill  was  brought  in,  and  hastily  passed,  to  estab- 
lish a  supreme  court  at  Jonesboro,  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  attorney-general  and  an  assistant  judge,  and  to 
form  the  militia  of  Washington  district  into  a  brigade.  These 
eozioeasions  were  followed  up  by  a  dexterous  distribution  of 
the  new  honors. 

Of  the  men  sought  to  be  won  over  by  title  and  place, 
plbe  foremost  in  parts,  in  courage,  and  in  energy  was  John 
Bevier.  Sevier  was  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  settlements 
who  could  trace  back  an  honorable  descent  through  several 
ge?  is  of  ancestors.     lie  was  a  native  American;   but 

lu£  .„..^;.y  were  of  French  extraction,  were  Huguenots,  had 
long  lived  in  France,  and  had  there  written  the  name  Xa- 

VOL.   1.^12  • 
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Tier.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Ms  grand- 
father fled  with  the  family  to  London,  and  in  time  became  a 
prosperous  merchant-  But  ledgers  and  invoices  had  so  little 
attraction  for  the  son  Valentine  that  he  soon  went  over  the 
sea  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  colonies,  and  settled  among  the 
mountains  which  border  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  where 
flow  the  waters  of  the  river  the  Indians  have  named  the  Shen- 
andoah.  There  John  Sevier  was  bom ;  but  while  he  was  still 
a  lad  his  parents  went  across  the  mountains  and  took  up  their^ 
abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilolston,  Thenceforth  his  yea 
were  passed  amid  Indians  and  backwoodsmen,  men  whose 
talk  was  of  trails  and  traps,  of  encounters  with  the  sava 
and  fights  with  bears,  and  whose  ambition  was  to  be  renowned! 
as  the  finest  shot  and  the  best  hmiter  in  the  four  counties. 
Tlie  fruits  of  this  training  became  visible  when  in  after  years 
the  boy  was  famous  as  a  popular  leader  and  Governor  of  the 
8tate  of  Franklin*  Ho  early  acquired,  and  to  the  last  re- 
tained, a  reputation  for  intrepidity  and  decision*  His  bold- 
ness, indeed,  often  bordered  upon  raslmess.  What  fear  was 
he  did  not  seem  to  know.  lie  served  with  distinction  in  the 
war  for  indei>cndence,  and  bore  an  honorable  part  on  that 
memorable  day  when  the  undisciplined  frontiersmen  charged 
again  and  again  up  the  steep  sides  of  King's  Momitain,  When 
peace  came  ho  went  back  to  his  home,  and  became  one  of  tb 
most  noisy  of  the  little  knot  of  aspiring  men  who  set  them-^ 
selves  to  correct  what  they  were  pleased  to  consider  the 
wrongs  of  the  settlers.  A  fluent  speaker,  and  of  much  better 
education  than  his  companions,  Sevier  wiis  always  heard  with 
respectful  attention.  AVhen,  therefoi*e,  the  time  came  for  ac- 
tion, when  the  ignorant  multitude  were  casting  about  for  a 
man  of  parts  and  decision,  they  turned  to  hini.*  lie  had  been 
among  the  first  to  advocate  the  formation  of  a  new  State, 
had  a  seat  in  the  convention  which  recommended  this  measure, 
and  in  the  convention  which  in  November  broke  up  in  confn 
©on.  Not  long  after  he  received  a  letter  from  Govcnic 
Martin  ac(|uaiiiting  him  mth  the  action  of  the  mother  State  ; 

•  Ttic  facts  related  of  Serit-r  have  been  collected  chiisfij  from  Uppin 
CaKnct  RUtor?  of  the  Siat^  Haywood^s  Oistorr  of  Tcnneiaee,  Ramaey'i  I 
of  Teimcfldee,  and  from  iha  newajiapers  and  kttera  of  the  time 
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how  that  courts  had  been  organked,  an  attorney-general  ap- 
pointed, the  militia  formed  into  a  brigade^  and  he  made  com- 
mander. He  was  not  a  little  flattered.  It  seemed  in  truth 
much  better  to  l>e  a  brigadier-general  in  the  service  of  a  great 
State  than  the  leader  of  a  noisy  mob,  which  might,  in  a  fit  of 
jealous  anger,  hurl  him  from  power  and  drive  him  beyond  the 
Ohio,  Sevier  thought  over  the  matter,  and,  when  the  four- 
teenth of  December  arrived  and  the  new  convention  were 
about  to  meet,  mounted  the  steps  of  the  wretched  building 
and  read  Martin- s  letter  to  the  crowd.  '^  You  gee,"  said  he, 
"  our  grievances  are  redressed  and  w©  have  nothing  more  to 
complain  of.  My  ad\4ce  is  to  cease  all  efforts  to  separate  from 
North  Carolina  and  remain  firm  and  faithful  to  her  laws."  * 
But  for  once  his  advice  was  neglected.  The  members  took 
their  seats,  opened  the  convention,  and  SeWer,  as  he  could  not 
stem  the  cun^ent  ^^^aely  went  with  it  and  suifei*ed  himself  to 
be  made  president  of  the  meeting* 

lleanwlule  the  example  of  Tennessee  was  being  closely 
imitated  by  the  Kentucldans.  Early  in  the  summer  roving 
bands  of  Indians  appeared  along  the  southern  border  of  the 
district,  burning  houses,  destroying  crops,  and  driving  the  set- 
Uers  liefore  them.  Every  day  the  news  that  came  in  from  the 
bftck  country  grew  more  and  more  alai'raing,  till  there  seemed 
mucli  reason  to  believe  that  a  general  Indian  rising  was  close 
at  hand.  In  this  extremity  Benjamin  Logan,  a  colonel  in  the 
militia  and  a  man  of  some  renown  through  the  district,  sum- 
moned the  citizens  to  meet  at  Danville  to  dehberate  on  a  plan 
for  defence. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  district  which  Logan's  convention 
waa  Boon  to  discuss  was  well  calculated  to  awaken  fear*  Yet, 
bad  as  it  wa^,  it  was  much  better  than  that  of  the  country 
acroQs  the  Tennessee.  The  Kentuckians  had  not,  Hke  the 
Tenne^seeans,  been  cast  off  by  the  parent  State.  Virginia  still 
1  their  allegiance,  still  contributed  to  their  support,  and 
-  _  okcd  upon  the  Kentucky  district  as  the  richest  of  her 
unrelinqm'shed  possessions  in  the  West-  "WTiile  the  petitions, 
the  remonstrances,  the  complaints  of  Sevier  and  hie  friends 
had  been  coldly  received  in  North  Carolina,  the  murmurs  of 
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the  man  who  HBsimibled  at  Logan's  call  had  been  heard  with 
aitcutioii  at  liicbmoiwL  Courts  had  been  established,  judges 
had  bi^u  appointed,  an  attorney-general  commissioned,  lawyers 
had  coiuo  among  thvm^  a  session  had  already  been  held,  and  a 
eourt-housa  of  roughly  he\rn  logs  besmeared  with  mud  was 
f.^  •  .,:  :...^  i,j  ^Q  town  of  Danville.  But  there  were  in  Ken- 
ti.  uders  who  stood  in  no  fear  of  judges  and  sheriJJs, 

and  against  whom  the  law  afforded  no  protection  what^^ver. 
Savage:^  eouid  not  be  sued,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  fined,  nor 
hanged.  In  every  county  were,  indeed^  militia  companies, 
and  thousands  of  men  who,  at  a  moment's  notice,  were  ready 
to  doiHTt  tlieir  tnii>s  and  their  cornfields,  take  down  their 
imi^kets,  mount  their  horses,  and  go  upon  a  campaign  again^ 
the  Lidians.  But  the  Cherokees  were  vigilant,  wary,  prompt 
to  act,  and  at  the  settlers'  very  doors*  The  only  authority  that 
could  cjill  the  uiilitia  to  arms  was  careless,  slow  to  move, 
uvisr  the  mountains  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

The  moment,  therefore,  the  convention  was  assembled 
Danville  and  a  plan  for  aii  expedition  into  the  Indian  conn* 
try  diseusAed,  tlie  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  an  ondei^ 
taking  was  raised.  The  lawyers  were  consulted  and  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  a  campaign  could  not  legally  be  carried 
on  against  the  Indian  tribes.  The  power,  it  was  said,  of  im^ 
pK*^nient  had  ceased  with  the  war.  Nor  was  there  any  power 
known  to  tlie  law  then  present  among  them  capable  of  call- 
ing out  the  militia  however  great  the  danger.  No  sooner  had 
this  opinion  been  announced  than  the  cry  was  raised  that  tli© 
time  had  conic  to  form  a  government  independent  of  Virginia, 
But  tills  the  assembly  had  no  power  to  do.  It  contented 
itHclf  with  Bending  out  a  recommendation  that  a  new  conven- 
tion ^h*Mjld  be  formed,  that  each  company  of  the  militia  in 
the  di?*trict  should,  on  a  certain  day,  elect  one  delegate,  and 
that  the  delegates  so  chosen  should  meet  at  Danvnlle  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  December  to  consider  the  exj>ediency  of  an 
appeal  to  Virginia  for  leave  to  fonn  a  new  Stite.  With  this 
the  gathering  broke  up.* 

But  long  before  the  settlers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennci 
were  thus  hastening  to  sign  petitions,  te>  form  conventional 
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draw  up  constitutions,  and  part  out  new  States,  Congress  had 
been  engaged  in  a  precisely  similar  work*  The  condition 
o£  the  northwestern  territory  had  long  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  Several  eoraniittees  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  several  schemes  listened  to,  for  laying  out  new 
States,  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  April  that  a  resolution 
was  finally  i-eached.  One  plan  was  to  divide  the  ceded  and 
purchased  lands  into  seventeen  States.  Eight  of  these  were 
to  lie  between  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  a  north  and 
south  line  through  the  falla  of  the  Ohio.  Eight  more  were 
to  be  mai'ked  out  between  this  line  and  a  second  one  parallel 
to  it,  and  ])assing  tlirough  the  western  bank  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kanawha.  What  remained  was  to  form  the  seven- 
teenth State,  But  few  supporters  were  found  for  the  meas- 
ure,  and  a  conimittee,  over  which  Jefferson  presided,  was 
ordered  to  place  before  Congress  a  new  scheme  of  division. 
Chase  and  Howe  assisted  him,  and  tlie  thi"ee  devised  a  plan 
whereby  the  prairie-lands  were  to  be  parted  out  among  ten 
new  States.  The  divisions  then  marked  down  have  utterly 
disappeared,  and  the  names  given  to  them  become  so  for- 
gotten that  nine  tenths  of  the  population  which  has,  in  onr 
time,  covered  the  whole  region  with  wealthy  cities  and  pros- 
perous  villages,  and  turned  it  from  a  waste  to  a  garden,  have 
never  in  their  lives  heard  the  words  pronounced.  Some 
were  borrowed  from  the  Latin  and  some  from  the  Greek  j 
w^hile  others  were  Latinized  forms  of  the  names  the  Indians 
had  given  to  the  rivers.  The  States  were  to  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, two  degrees  of  latitude  in  width,  and  arranged  in  three 
tiers.  The  Mississippi  and  a  meridian  through  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  included  the  western  tier.  The  meridian  through  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  and  a  second  through  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha,  were  the  boundaries  of  the  middle  tier.  Between 
this  and  the  Pennsylvania  West  Lane  lay  the  third  tier.  That 
vast  tract  sti-etching  from  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  dense  with  forests  of  pine,  of 
liickoiy,  and  of  oak,  they  called  Sylvania.  It  was  the  north- 
em  State  of  the  western  tier.  To  the  long  tongue  of  land 
separating  the  water  of  Michigan  from  the  waters  of  Erie 
and  Huron  they  gave  the  name  Cherronesus,    A  narrow  strip, 
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not  more  than  two  degrees  of  latitude  in  width,  and  stretching 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  was  called  Michigaiiia. 
As  marked  do\vTi  on  their  nide  mups,  Michigania  lay  rnider 
Sylvania,  in  the  very  heart  of  what  ia  now  Wisconsin.  South 
of  this  to  the  forty-first  parallel  of  latitude  was  Aasenisipia, 
a  name  derived  fi*om  Assenisipi,  the  Indian  title  of  the  river 
now  cdled  the  Rock.  Eastward,  along  the  slioi-e  of  Lake  Erie, 
the  cotmtry  was  named  Metropotamia.  It  took  the  name 
Mother  of  Rivers  from  the  belief  that  within  its  botmdary 
were  the  fountains  of  many  rivers,  the  Mxiskingtim,  the  two 
Miamis  of  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Sandusky,  and 
the  Miami  of  the  Lake.  That  part  of  lUinoia  between  the 
thirty-ninth  and  forty-first  parallels  was  called,  from  the  river 
which  waters  it,  Illinoia.  On  to  the  east  was  Saratoga,  and 
beyond  tliis  lay  Washington,  a  broad  and  level  tmck  shut  il 
by  the  Ohio  river,  the  watei-s  of  the  lake,  and  the  boundarie 
of  Pennsylvania.  Under  Illinoia  and  SaratogH,  and  stretching 
along  tlie  Ohio,  was  the  ninth  Stite.  Within  its  confines  the 
waters  of  the  Wabash,  the  Sawane,  tlie  Tanisseej  the  Illinois^ 
and  the  Oliio  were  mingled  with  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri*  The  committee  therefore  judged  that  a  fitting 
name  would  be  Polypotamia.  Pelisipia  was  the  tenth  State, 
It  lay  to  tlie  cast  of  Pol}potamia,  and  was  named  from  Pelisipi, 
a  term  the  Cherokees  often  applied  to  the  river  Ohio.* 

At  the  same  time  tliat  the  boimdarics  of  tlie  new  States 
were  defined,  a  code  of  laws  was  dinwn  up  which  should 

*  So  Uttia  was  genorallj  known  of  this  abiurd  plui  of  Jeffttwjn  tfafti  when, 
hi  1856,  an  old  French  nuip  wm  diJCOTcred  in  the  New  York  St&tc  Libriirj  Kt 
Albanf,  oonuining  the  8Ut«menl  that  ten  nvw  Sutes  were  being  formed  in  the 
KortbwoBt,  and  giving  their  names  batlly  epelled,  a  writer  in  th«  Albany  Ar^ua 
and  Atlas  of  December  24, 1856,  asked  where  the  Frenchman  got  his  iilca  of  Biicb 
a  tiling.  A  correepomient  repbed  that  he  had  foimd  a  like  statement  in  Gnthria^a 
Geography,  publbbed  in  Dublin  In  1780.  The  myrtery  waa  iohed  by  the  New 
Tork  Tribune,  wbieh  printed  the  ordinanoe  in  full  on  D<*cember  30,  ISftA,  Tli^ 
Utlo  of  the  mop  waM:  ^tats  Unis  da  rAm^rique  Soptentrionalc  a^cc  Lea 
Boyale,  do  Tcrre  Kcuve  de  St  Jcan^  L'Acadic,  etc.,  1786-  Tlic  rfport  of  thv  < 
nittlee  and  ihe  ordinance  may  also  be  seen  in  Joamals  fif  Coh"  !i  1  and 

April  1«,  1  jS4;  New  York  Packet,  April  28,  I78i  ;  Randairs  I.  Terwn; 

in  idf erson 'a  Collected  Works ;  and  tn  the  Tribune  Almanoo  for  l65T.  Outlirhs^t 
Oao^raphy,  ft  may  be  well  to  say,  becamo  in  Its  day  quita  a  notad  teit-book,  and 
foimd  its  way  cfen  to  Ibe  rude  settlementa  oo  ibe  Ohio,  See  Praka'a  PiODOcr  Uff 
in  Kantttcky. 
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genre  as  a  constitution  for  each  State,  till  twenty  thoneand 
free  inliabitants  acquired  tlie  right  of  eelf-govemineiit.  The 
code  was  in  no  wise  a  remarkable  performance,  yet  there 
were  among  its  articles  two  which  cannot  be  passed  by  in 
silence.  One  provided  for  the  aboHtlon  of  slavery  after  the 
year  1800*  The  other  announced  that  no  one  holding  an 
hereditary  title  should  ever  become  a  citizen  of  the  new 
States*  Each  was  struck  out  by  the  House.  Yet  each  is  de- 
serving of  notice.  The  one  because  it  was  the  first  attempt 
at  a  national  condemnation  of  slavery,  the  other  because  it 
was  a  public  expression  of  the  dread  with  which  our  ancestors 
beheld  the  growth  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

The  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  was  formed  in  April,  1783,  at 
the  suggestion  of  General  Knox.  Jlembers  were  exclusively 
officers  of  the  army  and  navJ^  They  had,  it  was  said,  been 
united  for  eight  years  in  defence  of  a  common  cause.  They 
had  shared  the  same  dangers,  the  same  privations,  the  same 
sufferings.  Many  strong  friendships  had,  under  these  circmn- 
stances,  grown  up;  and  now  that  the  hour  of  disbandment 
was  neai*,  it  seemed  but  fitting  that  a  great  society  should  be 
formed  to  pei-petuate  in  peace  the  friendships  formed  in  war, 
to  enable  them  to  deliberate  in  secret  on  the  welfare  of  the 
tfnion  they  had  fought  to  maintain,  and  to  hand  down  to  their 
remotest  descendant  some  more  tangible  honor  than  the  recol- 
lection of  their  poverty  and  their  wounds.  The  verdict  of 
posterity  has  long  since  acquitted  the  founders  of  the  Cincin- 
nati of  any  evil  designs  against  the  life  of  the  State*  But  it 
would  indeed  have  been  a  hard  task  to  have  brought  to  this 
mind  the  men  who,  in  1783,  heard,  with  mingled  feelings  of 
alarm  and  disgust,  that  a  military  order  had  been  established, 
that  its  honors  had  been  made  hereditably,  that  Prenchmen  liad 
been  admitted  to  its  ranks,  that  a  petition  had  been  laid  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  had  been  graciously  received,  and  that  the 
eagle  and  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Cincinnati  were  daily  to  be 
Been  in  the  proudest  of  courts,  where  no  subject  had  ever  be- 
fore been  permitted  to  wear  the  decorations  of  a  foreign 
State,*    Scarcely  a  lai^er  share  of  public  attention  is  now  en- 

•  Majcvr  L^Enfant,  in  one  of  hia  letters^  tpeaks  of  **  La  favenr  qoe  ea  Majeatd 
ttte  Cbrdiieime  a  bii^n  ?otilu  tious  aooorder,  en  nous  permeUant  de  porter  la 
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joyed  by  the  society  than  is  bestowed  on  the  many  social  and 

litei-ary  dubs  wliicli  from  time  to  time  hold  receptions  and 
give  dinners  to  guests  from  over  the  sea.  Then  the  sharpest 
laws  were  thought  necessary  to  protect  the  new  liberties  of 
the  State  from  its  baneful  influence*  An  electiuu  to  membois  < 
ship  is  now  an  event  of  no  more  importance  than  the  bestowal 
of  the  honorary  degrees  which,  on  the  return  of  every  June, 
are  so  liberally  granted  by  immmemble  colleges.  Then  the 
officer  who  subscribed  to  its  laws  laid  do^Ti  in  many  States 
his  rights  of  citizeDship.  Ten  tliousand  societies  have  since 
that  day  been  organized  by  ill-disposed  men,  for  ten  thousand 
puri)ose8  inimical  to  the  good  of  the  State,  or  to  the  good  of 
large  classes  in  the  Stixte.  Socialistic  societieSj  communistic 
societies,  societies  of  freethinkers,  Fenian  brotherhoods,  and 
trades-unions  mthout  number,  have  sprung  up,  grown  apace, 
and  sunk  utterly  into  oblivion,  without  exciting  mom  comment 
than  a  few  caustic  lines  in  the  morning  papers.  Nay,  more : 
we  beheld  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion  another  body  of  troops, 
numbering  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  veterans,  organ- 
izing grand  ai'mies,  holding  meetings,  wearing  badges,  estal> 
lishing  posts  and  lodges  uU  over  the  country,  and  exerting  no 
small  influence  at  elections.  Yet  no  cry  went  up  that  the  lib* 
erty  of  the  State  was  in  danger.  No  harsh  laws  were  enacted* 
But  the  countrj^  ninety-nine  years  ago  was  in  no  temper  to 
bear  patiently  with  such  societies.  Nothing  was  more  giJl- 
ing  tlian  that,  haying  destroyed  long-established  orders  of  ni> 
bility,  new  orders  should  be  set  up  by  the  very  men  who  had  i 
aided  so  materially  in  pulling  down  the  old, 

The  few  who  were  eligible  to  meml>ership  were  much  in- 
clined to  treat  the  clamors  of  the  people  as  the  result  of  a 
wide-spread  discontent,  and  m  no  fault  of  the  society.  "  Tlie 
public  of  New  England,"  wrote  Genenil  Greene,  *'  seem  to 
want  something  to  quarrel  with  the  officers  aliout,  Removo 
one  thing,  and  they  will  soon  find  another.  It  is  iu  the  temj>er 
of  the  people,  not  in  the  matter  complained  of.' '  *  But  the 
complaints  against  the  officers  were  of  no  vulgar  kind,    A  year  ' 

mftrqiM  de  notre  nnloii  djmi  sod  roTftame,  o&  ntil  autre  ordro  dlrimg^rQ  eflt  Uk 
lari,"    Prooeedinga  New  York  Sodet?  of  the  CindimAl!,  ITSC,  |i»  le. 
*  Letter  from  Oreeno  to  Waahin^icni. 
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liad  now  gone  by  since  the  members  had  hastened  to  sign  the 
^onstitiation  of  the  order.  Yet  the  fears  of  the  multitude 
were  as  great  a&  ever,*  and  were  shared  in  by  the  most  acute 
philosophers,  the  most  sagacious  statesmen,  and  the  ehrewdest 
diplomatists  a  country  by  no  meana  wanting  in  such  men  had 
produced,  Franklin,  who  then  represented  the  people  at  the 
French  court,  wrote  home  ridiculing  the  order  in  his  own 
peculiar  way.f  The  tmited  wisdom  of  the  nation  had,  he 
said,  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  manifested  a  strong 
dislike  to  established  ranks  of  nobility.  He  wondered,  there- 
fore, that  a  number  of  gentlemen  should,  in  the  face  of  this, 
think  proper  to  set  themselves  and  their  posterity  apart  from 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  form  an  order  of  hereditary  knightr 
hood.  Such  matters  were  much  better  managed  in  China*  In 
China  honors  ascended.  In  America  honors  descended.  In 
the  Celestial  Empire,  if  a  man  of  the  jDcople,  because  of  his. 
learning,  because  of  his  wisdom  in  council,  or  his  valor  in  bat- 
tle, be  graciously  raised  by  the  Emperor  to  the  rank  of  Man- 
darin, he  shai-es  his  new  distinction  with  his  parents.  From 
the  moment  of  his  elevation  his  father  and  his  mother  are 
entitled  to  wear  the  same  decorations  he  wears,  to  receive  the 
same  tokens  of  honor  that  he  receives,  and  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  ceremony  he  is  treated  with,  Franldin  then  went 
on,  in  that  singular  rein  of  pleasantry  which  his  friends  often 
mistook  for  humor,  to  demonstrate  by  arithmetic  that  a£  the 
de^rceut  became  more  and  more  remote,  the  glory  grew  less 
and  less.  A  man's  share  in  hia  family  was,  he  said,  but  a  half 
part ;  in  the  second  generation  but  a  fourth  part ;  and  when 
the  ninth  generation  was  reached  but  the  five  hundred  and 
eleventh  pai't.  "VVlien,  therefore,  the  badges  and  the  titles  of 
the  Cineimiati  had  come  down  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  ninth 
generation,  his  share  would  be  but  the  thousand  and  twenty- 
eecond  part  of  that  of  the  first  recipient.  The  bad  Latin  of 
the  motto  reminded  him  of  one  of  Ids  inexhaustible  fund  of 


*  **^The  Clndimati  appcftre,  howcror  groundlcsslyf  to  be  on  obj,ect  of  jetlooBj. 
The  idea  is  that  it  has  been  created  by  a  foreign  influence,  in  order  to  change  otir 
fMrn*  of  goTenurjcnt*"     Knox  to  Woshinpton,  Uoston,  February  21,  1764, 

f  \4^er  from  Franklin  to  Mra,  Bacbe.  Franldia^a  WorkA.  Tbe  httet  is 
iftted  Januarj  26,  1784. 
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stories  which  he  then  went  on  to  narrate.  But  ill  aa  the 
school-master  had  done  his  work,  the  artist  had  done  woree, 
for  the  derice  was  no  less  puzzling  than  the  motto.  The  bird 
might  be  a  turkey  or  a  bald-headed  eagle.  Of  the  two  the 
turkey  was,  in  Ids  estimation,  the  more  honorable  bird.  The 
;le  waB  notoriously  a  bird  of  bad  repute,  was  a  coward  and 
,  thief,  delighting  to  plunder  smaller  birds  of  the  food  they 
had  collected  by  diligence  and  pains,  but  fled  screaming  from 
the  presence  of  the  iittle  king-bird.  The  turkey,  on  the  con- 
trary,  liated  redcoats,  and  would  attiiek  them  courageously. 

The  tone  of  Samuel  Adams  was  less  flippant,  but  not  lesa  j 
severe.  His  riews  were  those  of  a  stateonan,  and  however 
groundless  they  may  now  seem,  were  expressed  after  the 
manner  of  a  statesman.  He  was,  he  said,  as  sensible  as  any 
miin  ought  to  l>e  of  the  great  things  done  by  the  late  army ; 
he  was  as  desirous  as  any  man  ought  to  be  that  the  merit  of 
these  things  should  be  gratefully  acknowledged  and  rewarded 
by  the  country.  Indeed,  the  people  would  have  richly  re- 
warded their  defenders,  in  gpite  of  their  prejudice  against  the 
gratuity  of  five  years'  pay,  had  not  the  officers  adopted  a  plan 
BO  diiigustiug  to  their  feeUngs.  It  was  tTuly  wonderful  that 
men  should  imagine  that  a  people,  who  had  freely  spent 
blood  aud  treasure  in  support  of  equid  rights,  should,  the 
monieiit  the  struggle  was  over,  be  reconciled  to  the  odious 
hereditary  distinction  of  families.    The  couijt  t  indeed 

be  humiliated  and  debased  when  men  would  |  .  bear  to 

Bee  their  fellows  strutting  among  them  with  their  assmned 
badges,  and  proudly  boasting,  *' These  are  the  distinctions  of 
*onr  blood/'     It  was  scarcely  reasunable  to  suppose  that  all  the 
officers  held  such  an  idea  of  haughty  pre-emiuence.    But  the 
human  mind  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  tliought  *>f  being  raised  i 
above  the  common  crowd ;  and  whatever  the  fathers  might 
do  in  their  day,  it  was  not  improbable  that  their  sons,  when 
Ltliey  perf»eive»l  that  tlic  nmltitude  had  grown  dizzy  with  long 
'gazing,  would  go  much  farther*  and  take  to  themselves  mucli 
more  tlian  the  pageantry  of  nobility.     He  could  not  but  look 
upon   the  order  as  a  stride  toward   an   hen:»ditary  militjiry 
nobility  as  rapid  as  ever  was  made  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
could  not  but  lament,  as  a  grievous  misfortune  to  the  States, 
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that  so  illnstiioua  a  man  as  Washington  sanctioned  it.*  But 
what  was  it  that  induced  these  Cincinnati  gentlemen,  who 
had  undertaken  to  deli1)erate  on  matters  which  might  essen- 
tially "  concern  the  happiness  and  future  dignity  of  the  Ameri- 
can empire,"  to  admit  European  military  subjects  into  their 
Bociety  ?  Was  there  then  no  danger  that  a  foreign  influence 
might  prevail  in  America?  Were  they  ignorant  that  for- 
eigners wished  to  have  weight  in  our  councils  ?  What  good 
could  possibly  come  of  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  so  differ- 
ent in  their  politics,  to  dehberate  on  matters  concerning  the 
Bafety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  one?  They  had  indeed  once 
been  united  in  the  pursuit  of  tlie  same  object ;  they  had  in- 
deed of  late  been  fighting  side  by  side ;  but  was  it  well  to  be 
6o  sure  the  two  nations  would  not  one  day  have  different 
views,  and  very  national  and  interested  ones,  too?  Admit- 
ting that  the  Cinciimati  had  a  right  to  form  an  order,  and 
ieUberate  on  national  subjects,  had  they  a  right  to  call  in 
foreign  aid  i  This  step  was  as  impoHtic  as  preposterous ; 
nay,  as  dangerous  as  it  would  be  for  the  United  States  to 
admit  a  delegation  of  Frenchmen  into  Congress. 

On  the  same  side  with  Samuel  was  his  cousin,  John  Adams. 
lHc  understood,  he  said,  that  in  a  communication  sent  from 
rAtiisterdam  he  was  reputed  to  be  very  violent  against  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  to  have  denounced  it  as  a  French 
blessing.f  That  he  thoroughly  disapproved  of  the  society 
was  true.  That  he  was  violent  against  it  was  not  true*  llo 
was  not,  he  thought,  a  violent  mam  And  while  he  could  not 
look  on  in  indifference  at  the  introduction  into  America  of  an 
order  of  chivalry,  he  had  disapproved  of  the  measin^e  vdih.  as 
much  ti'anquilUty,  as  much  self -recollection,  as  much  phlegm, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  native  full-blooded  Dutchman.  He  disap- 
proved of  it  because  he  beUeved  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  Con- 
federation, and  against  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States. 
The  society  had  been  founded  without  tlie  consent  of  the 
Government.     What,  he  should  like  to  know,  would  be  said 

•  Smito^I  Adams  to  EtbHiJ^e  Geny^  April  23,  1784.  See  aUo  Adams  to 
Oerty,  April  19,  1764^  mad  September  16,  1785.  Samuel  Adaim  to  John  AdMua, 
December  16,  I7S4* 

f  Aikini  to  LiUAjettei  March  24,  1 7S4.    Works  of  Jolm  Adams. 
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in  any  country  of  Europe  if  a  party  of  private  gentlemen 
set  up  a  new  order  of  nobility  without  consulting  the  sovei^ 
eign?  If  these  things  went  on  the  Government  would  be- 
come weak  indeed* 

But  while  the  statesmen  were  busy  complaining,  the  peo- 
ple betook  themselves  to  action.  Lampoons,  pamphlets,  and 
broadsides  were  published,  denouncing  the  society  in  the 
Btrongest  language.  Candidates  for  legislative  honors  found 
themsels^es  in  possession  of  a  theme  for  unending  invective* 
The  Independent  Chronicle,  a  sturdy  Whig  journal  printed 
at  Boston,  set  forth  in  a  lengthy  paper  what  was  undoubtedly 
the  feeling  of  its  readers  in  the  matter.  The  institution  of 
the  Cincinnati,  said  the  writer,  is  concerted  to  establish  a  com- 
plete personal  distinction  between  the  military  dignities  and 
the  people  who  %vill  henceforth  be  dubbed  plebeians.  It  has 
been  publicly  asserted,  and  it  has  not  been  disproved,  that  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati  is  full  of  danger  to  the  rights  of  man; 
that  it  tend^  to  the  rapid  introduction  of  nobility  into  Amer- 
ica, and  that  kind  of  nobility  which  for  centuries  plagued 
and  domineered  over  Europe*  If  this  be  so,  if  the  Order 
threatens  to  introduce  even  the  mildest  form  of  nobility,  then 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  legislators,  of  governors,  of  magis- 
trates, above  all,  of  electore,  to  prevent,  by  every  judicious 
means  in  their  power,  such  an  institution  from  gaining  any 
strength  in  the  Comraonwealtb.t  The  hint  was  soon  taken. 
One  of  the  order,  who,  at  the  spring  election  at  Boston  was 
funning  for  senator,  foimd  his  chances  of  election  so  mudi 
impaired  by  his  blue  riljbon  that  he  came  down  to  the  polls 
on  the  eve  of  the  voting,  and,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
declared  his  determination  to  withdraw  from  the  sodety.J 
The  site  of  the  great  New  England  college  and  the  presence 

^  The  opinmas  of  Adam9  were  sh&rod  by  almost  all  Doted  Americana  abroftd, 
"Most  of  the  Americana  licre/*  vnicB  Lafayette,  "are  viruloal  agnliist  ouf  aaao* 
diUon.  ^Vftdaworth  maat  be  excepted,  and  Dr.  Franklm  «aj»  btit  litile,  but  *Jay, 
Adamii,  and  all  the  otberm,  warmlf  blune  the  anny/^  Lafayette  to  Wa^i^hlnptimr 
Paris,  March  9,  1784.  Writing  frooi  the  «ame  city,  Jay  says:  **11ie  iiifltitution 
<if  tlie  Order  of  Ciacmnatoi  doei  not,  in  llic  opinion  of  the  wisest  tnen  whom  I 
bare  beard  speak  on  tbo  eubjeci,  cither  do  cr<Kl|t  to  those  who  formed  and  patron 
,  or  to  those  who  suffered  it**    Jay  to  G,  Morris,  February  10,  1784. 

f  Independent  CaironicIe>  1784. 

}  Samncl  Adams  lo  Gerry,  April  19,  1784. 
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of  80  raany  grave  and  learned  doctors  had  ndsed  Cambridge 
to  a  Hgh  place  among  New  England  towns.  It  was  univer- 
gally  allowed  to  be  the  centre  of  polite  learning,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  believed  to  have  acquired,  by  eouie  mysterious 
process,  much  of  the  gravity  of  the  place  and  to  be  more 
calm  and  deliberate  in  their  actions  than  their  neighbors.  Not 
a  little  stir^  therefore^  was  made  when  it  was  known  that  the 
men  of  Cambridge  had  deUberately  instructed  their  represen- 
tative in  General  Court  to  use  his  endeavors  to  have  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  enppressed.  But  the  legislators  of 
Massachnsetts  were  not  prepared  for  so  extreme  a  measure, 
and  contented  themselves  ^'ith  declaring  the  society  to  be 
"  dangerous  to  the  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  of  the  Union."  * 
Khode  Islaiid  dii^franehised  such  of  her  citizens  as  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Order,f  and  the  opposition  then  spread  to  South 
Carolina,  Of  the  thirteen  States,  South  Carohna  was  per- 
haps the  one  in  which  titles,  honors,  wealth,  illustrious  line- 
age, all  things  which  in  other  lands  make  up  nobDity,  were 
most  highly  prized.  Yet  the  chief  men  of  the  State  were, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  violent  against  the  Cincinnati,  and 
among  the  chief  men  the  most  bitter  in  opposition  was 
^danus  Burke.  J  Burke  was  an  Irishman.  He  had  been 
educated  at  St.  Omer  for  a  priest.  But  his  spirit  was  restless, 
and  a  Ufe  of  wandering  and  excitement  was  more  to  his  taste 
than  a  Hfe  of  vigils  and  of  prayers.  He  soon  set  forth  on  hie 
travels,  and  went  first  to  the  West  Indies,  wandered  from 
iMland  to  island,  and,  disgusted  with  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
the  laziness  of  the  people,  and  the  swarm  of  loathsome  creep- 

*  The  ActioQ  of  the  General  Court  is  given  in  full  in  the  American  Bemem^ 
bnftiicer  for  17SS,  Part  iii,  p,  S64. 

4  "  We  hear  that  tbo  State  of  Rhode  Inland  is  determined  to  disfranchise  any 
and  ererj  person  who  u  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  render 
Ihem  Incapable  of  hoIdlr>g  any  por^t  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  Government.^* 
Frveman^s  Jouma!,  Pbiltidelphlaf  April  28,  1784.  For  the  feeling  toitard  tho 
dDcinnati  in  Philadelphia,  see  Pennsylvania  Packet,  June  12,  1784.  General 
Enos,  in  his  letter  to  Washington,  February  21,  1784,  mentions  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  by  the  MassachuBetta  Legislature  to  investigate  the  Cincinnati, 
bot  GspfGdicii  ft  doubt  as  to  whether  the  committee  would  over  bring  in  any  re- 
ponU 

I  Much  of  my  information  rcganlin*:^  Burke  has  been  derived  from  J.  Ik 
O'Ncairi  Kench  and  Unr  of  South  Carolina,  rol  1,  pp.  86-53. 
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ing  things,  went  on  to  Charleston.  At  Cbarlefiton  he  chose 
to  labor  in  that  profession  in  which  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
have,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  risen  to  distinction,  A  fluent 
speaker,  a  ready  debater,  a  man  never  at  a  loss  for  a  qnick  rep- 
artee^ he  possessed  what  were  then  the  requisites  of  a  good  law- 
yen  Practice  soon  came  to  him,  and  ^ith  practice  came  re- 
nown* It  was  not  long  befora  his  jovial  face,  his  good  eajdngs, 
his  bulls,  his  brogue,  and  his  **  *fore  God,  sir,"  were  as  well 
known  in  the  State  as  in  the  court-room.  His  eccentricity,  his 
fits  of  absent-mindedness,  his  wit,  furnished  scores  of  amusing 
anecdotes  which  have  since  his  day,  like  the  jests  of  Hiero 
cles,  become  the  common  property  of  newsmen  and  story- 
Bllers,  and  been  related,  with  little  change,  of  half  the  judges 
ad  lawyers  of  the  West.  When  the  war  opened  Biu'ke  de- 
"eerted  his  clients  and  joined  the  southern  army  as  a  volunteer 
major,  and  served  till,  in  ITTS,  he  was  elected  judge.  But 
his  judicial  functions  were  brought  to  a  speedy  close  when 
the  English  troops  overran  the  State.  He  then  went  back  to 
the  army,  served  till  the  peace,  when  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina.  But  the 
gravity,  th(i  deliberation,  the  even-lianded  justice  which  marked 
all  liis  rulings  as  a  judge,  seem  to  have  deserted  him  when  ho 
turned  his  thoughts  to  subjecta  not  judicial.  The  moment  he 
put  on  his  black  gown  and  bands  he  was  the  imp^irtial  judgOw 
The  moment  he  took  up  Ids  pen  to  vvTite  he  was  the  irascible 
Irislm[iam  As  an  Irisbman  ho  felt  an  intense  hatred  of  aris- 
tocratic pretensions  in  general.  As  a  stanch  Whig  he  felt  a 
peculiar  hatred  of  aristocratic  pretensiona  in  America  in  ]>ar- 
ticular.  When,  therefore,  the  news  came  to  him  of  the 
founding  of  the  Society  of  the  Cinciimati,  of  its  purpose, 
and  of  the  munmierles  \v\i\i  wWeh  the  members  were  initiated 
at  New  York,  his  indignation  went  out  of  all  bounds.  Ue 
detennined  to  attack  it.  There  was,  at  that  time,  but  one 
way  in  which  the  attack  could  be  made,  and  that  way  was  in 
a  pamphlet.  Burke  therefore  put  forth  a  pamphlet  which  he 
called  "  Considerations  on  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,"  and^ 
ad  it  would  have  been  a  most  serious  l)reacli  of  custom  to  write 
under  his  own  name,  he  chose  to  do  so  under  that  of  Ca»- 
sius,    Hia  motto  was,  *' Sound  ye  the  Trumpet  in  Zion."    The 
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pamphlet  was  a  success  from  tlie  first,  was  reprinted  in  every 
State,  was  widely  read,  and  attributed  to  many  hands,  A  few 
copies  even  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  found  their  way  to 
Pai'iBj  where  one  of  tliem  fell  in  the  way  of  Miraheau, 

The  Count,  who  had  but  lately  escaped  from  one  of  his 
many  imprisonments,  was  much  taken  both  with  the  matter 
and  style  of  the  book,  and^  though  his  time  was  greatly  occu- 
pied with  schemes  for  the  completion  of  the  Louvre,  for  the 
formation  of  a  national  picture-gallery,  with  Cagliostro  and 
the  diamond  necklace,  with  the  Bank  of  St,  Charles,  with  long 
dissertations  on  stock*jobbing  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
he  turned  from  these  diverting  pursuits  and  put  the  pamphlet 
of  Cassius  into  French.  But  bef  oi-e  Ms  work  was  ended  he 
went  over  the  channel,  taking  with  him  a  bundle  of  half -fin- 
ished manuscript  and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin.*  The  book 
came  out  in  London,!  and  had  some  sale.  It  was  indeed 
twice  ti'an^lated  into  English,  and  afterward  into  German,:^ 
But  in  Palis  it  was  coldly  received.  There  the  Cincinnati 
were  high  in  favor.  They  were  patronized  by  the  King; 
they  were  petted  by  the  Court.  The  decoration  appeared 
in  the  royal  presence  side  by  side  with  the  coUars  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Men  of  all  ranks  hastened  to  lay  claim  to 
the  coveted  eagle.  One  had  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Bichard  on  that  memorable  day  when  Paul 

•  See  a  letter  from  Fpanklin  to  Benjamin  Vaugban^  September  7,  1784.  It  te 
Atiitcd  in  M^molres  cl6  Mirabeau,  t.  Iv,  p.  145,  that  "  Tautre  motif  (for  going  to 
England)  ^tait  le  besoio  do  completer  Ics  docuraens  dont  il  composait  sea  ConsU 
derations  atir  TordfC  dti  Ciiicinnatiia." 

f  The  book  camt'  out  at  London  late  In  September^  1784,  undoir  tb€  title,  Con- 
•id^-ratlona  hur  Tonlre  de  Cindnnatus  ou  imitation  d^un  pamphlet  anglo-am^ri- 
oalu^  [mr  le  comtc  dc  Mlrabeati.  Londrcs,  J.  Jobnfion,  17B4,  un  voU  On  the  titl&- 
pa^  was  the  epigram,  ^*-  La  gloirc  des  gucrriers  ne  sauralt  dire  complete  que 
loriqu'lla  aareot  rtmpll  les  devoirs  ded  citoyeos." 

I  To  the  cbjirge  of  plaglariam  Mirabcau  makes  this  defence  t  "  J'ai  donnd  mon 
limj  sur  les  Cincinnati  pour  limitation  d'an  pamphlet  anglo-ain6ricain.  C'eat 
dans  ma  preface  qoe  se  trouve  rindication  de  la  feuillc  de  cet  vEdanus  Burke  qui, 
dii-on«  rdclame  mon  ouTrage.  Et  si  ceux  qui  la  client  aujourdUmi,  Taraient  seu- 
leiOdlt  Ine^  lis  auralent  compria  qu^ib  r^aiaairaient  diffieilemciit  ii  fairc  passer  ma 
gro*  vol  time,  deux  foi^  traduit  en  anrjlais  (&  Londre^  et  en  Am^nque),  et  qu'aa 
Ta  pnblier  en  allemand,  pour  la  traduction  dc  1«>  pagce  ln-8°,  ou  24  pages  in*12'' ; 
ct-r  le  tr^^-e«timable  pamphlet  d'^danuB  llurkc  ^  6t6  imprcm6  boub  oes  deux 
fonuatd."    Memoirea  de  lUrabeau,  t,  iv,  p,  ICO,  note,  ed,  1834. 
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Jones,  with  Ms  ship  fast  to  tlie  rigging  of  the  Serapis,  fought 
the  English  hand  to  hand.  Another  had  been  proclaimed  at 
the  head  of  the  anny  for  gallant  semces  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah*  A  third  had  langnished  in  an  English  prison  for 
the  canse  of  the  States,  The  eldest  son  of  De  Kalb  spoke  of 
the  clahns  of  his  father.  Chevalier  de  Latneth  pointed  to  the 
wounds  he  received  as  he  stormed  the  trenches  at  Yorktown,* 
Nor  did  this  enthusiasiu  for  the  Cincinnati  soon  die  out.  On 
the  twelfth  of  Jidy,  five  years  later,  when  the  French  Revo- 
lution may  be  said  to  have  got  really  under  way,  Camille  De&-  * 
monlins  rushed  from  the  Ciif e  de  Foy,  climbed  upon  a  table, 
and  proposed  a  cockade.  **  What,"  said  he  to  the  multitude 
that  swayed  about  hbi,  '*What  shall  it  be?  Shall  it  be 
green,  the  color  of  hope  ?  or  shall  it  be  blue,  the  color  of  the 
Cincinnati  ? "  And  the  crowd  shouted  back,  "  Let  it  be  green, 
green,  the  color  of  hope.'*  f 

At  home  the  strictures  of  Burke  called  forth  several  re- 
plies, but  they  were  judged  such  poor  performances  that  they 
went  off  slowly,  and  many  years  afterward,  when  the  present 
century  was  well  advanced,  when  Jefferson  was  in  the  White  i 
IIouso,  when  the  Cincinnati  were  quite  forgotten,  copies  were 
picked  up  in  the  bookstalls  by  the  curious  for  a  few  coppers 
apiece4 

Angrj"  as  the  people  were  with  the  officers,  they  were  in  a 
still  worse  humor  with  the  men*  WTien  the  war  waa  over,  a 
clamor  was  raised  tliat  the  army  should  instantly  be  disbanded* 

*  See  R  Teiy  IntereAdng  ftrtido  on  the  dQCtnnAtl  \n  the  PenntvjtTiinim  Magi«» ' 
tine  of  History  and  Biography. 

f  Thc!  eccno  had  been  dcicribed  by  Mignet,  one  of  Uio  e&rliost  biEtonaiw  of 
the  Fi^ncli  RcToluiiun,  and  whose  book,  we  are  toIJ|  vrwi  revbed  by  Lafajette,  j 
'*  II  (Ctt«»ll1c  Dosmoulins)  propose  de  prendre  dca  coaidc«  pour  w  reconnaitre  «t 
potir  fie  d^fendre :  *  Youlez-youa,*  dit-il^  *  1c  vert,  coulcur  de  I'esp^rance,  ou  le 
rottgc^  coukur  de  Tordre  llbre  dc  CinciDnatus  ?  *  *  Lc  r^rt^  le  rert*  rdpond  Ia 
multitude*  S'oraleur  des^ccnd  dc  la  tabic,  attache  une  fcullle  dWbre  4  »on  cha- 
poatj,  tout  le  moode  riroito  ;  lea  maironniera  d«  ral.i!«  wiot  preeque  depouill6s  d«J 
Icur  fcuillea,  ct  cette  troupe  bc  rendre  en  tumultu  chex  le  sculpteur  Curtina.' 
nisloire  de  la  R6 volution  FraD9aijic  depois  1789  jusqu'en  1814,  par  F.  Jl  Ifig 
t  I,  pp.  66,  67.     Al-^o,  Camille  Deainoulina,  (Ivtirrea,  ed,  1879,  L.  U»  pp»  49^  50,  9%^ 

I  One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  answcni  is  OhgcirationB  ou  a  t^ite  Paca* 
phlct  entitled,  Considerationa  upon  the  Bodety  or  Order  of  thc  Cmcinnati,  cte. 
By  an  Obscure  IndiTldtml,  I7sa.  Sec,  also^  CoQSidcmtioQB  on  the  Otdef  of  the 
cindimati,  Boston  Gaxette,  Maj  26,  178S, 
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But  a  large  arrearage  of  pay  was  due,  and  the  troops  eeemed 
little  inclined  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  it  had  been  paid  to 
the  last  shilling.  In  tliis  strait  Congress  passed  several  acts 
for  the  relief  of  the  army.  These  the  people  received  with 
great  indignation,  and  on  several  occasions  the  wrath  of  the 
populaoe  flamed  so  high  that  the  objectionable  acts  were  con- 
denmed  at  town-meetings. 

Such  had  been  the  fate  of  the  army  bill  for  the  commu- 
tation of  half-pay  for  life  to  five  years*  full-pay  at  once. 
Late  in  the  fall  of  1783  a  suggestion  was  made  by  Washing* 
ton  to  give  a  life  pension  of  half-pay  to  every  officer  and  sol- 
dier who  had  served  through  the  war.  The  idea  seemed  a 
good  one,  was  highly  approved,  and  a  bill  embodying  it  soon 
brought  in  and  passed.  This,  a  few  months  later,  was  re- 
pealed, and  a  new  ordinance  voted  which  commuted  the  life- 
pay  into  five  years'  full-pay  in  one  siun.  As  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  course  there  can  now  be  but  one  opinion.  It  was 
greatly  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  Government  and  the 
army.  It  was  no  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  were  to  receive  the  money  would 
live  more  than  ten  years.  A  great  saving  would  therefore  be 
effected  by  coirmiuting  the  life  pension  to  half-pay  for  ten, 
or,  what  was  precisely  the  same  thiug,  full-pay  for  five  years. 
The  pensioners  would,  moreover,  bo  greatly  assisted  by  the 
payment  at  one  time  of  so  large  a  smn.  They  were  poor ; 
their  needs  were  many  and  pressing.  Some  time  must  neces- 
Barily  elapse  before  they  could  establish  themselves  in  any 
business  or  in  any  profession  that  would  yield  them  a  com- 
petence. The  M^ages  that  would  be  doled  out  to  them  an- 
nually would  be,  at  best,  but  a  pittance.  But  if  this  pittance 
were  increased  tenfold,  and  paid  do%\^  in  one  lump,  the  value 
of  it  would,  by  immediate  payment,  be  increased  tenfold 
more. 

Considerations  like  these,  however,  had  no  weight  with 
Uie  multitude.  When  they  coutrajsted  the  number  of  dollars 
it  wa«  proposed  to  give  to  each  soldier,  from  the  general  down 
to  the  private,  with  the  number  of  dollars  yielded  by  their 
potato-patches  and  their  wheatfields,  they  cried  out  that  they 
were  about  to  be  loaded  with  xuibearable  taxes  that  an  aris- 
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tocracy  of  money  might  be  created.  All  over  the  country  the 
Commntation  Act  met  with  email  favor.  The  war  was  over. 
Peace  had  come.  Men  forgot  the  services  of  the  army,  and 
thought  only  of  their  own  poverty  and  the  great  sum  to  be 
wrung  from  them  as  a  reward  for  their  deliverers.  It  was 
all  they  could  do,  they  declared,  to  pay  the  taxes  now  kid 
upon  them.  This  new  levy  would  take  the  houses  from  over 
their  heads  and  the  clothes  from  oflE  their  backe  before  it  waa 
paid.  The  plain  duty  of  Govermnent  was  to  cut  down,  not 
to  increase,  expenditures.  This  feeling  was  particularly  strong 
in  New  England*  In  Massachusetts  the  voice  of  Samuel 
Adams  was  against  commutation^  and  the  voice  of  Adams  was 
beard  with  respect. 

Indeed,  no  man  had  for  so  long  a  time  performed  so  great 
a  part  in  eastern  politics.  He  had  come  early  into  public 
life,  and  was  famoua  as  a  stanch  patriot  when  men  who  after- 
wards  sat  in  high  places  were  busy  with  their  schtx»l-books 
or  their  toys.  Old  men,  whose  memories  weut  back  to  the 
early  pai't  of  tlie  century,  could  remember  no  time  for  forty 
years  before  the  war  when  Adams  had  not  been  foremost  in  a 
wise  and  temperate  resistanoe  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Crown.  In  part  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  natural  bent  of 
Ins  mind ;  but  much  is  also  due  to  his  training.  The  elder 
Adimis  was  a  well-to-do  Boston  brewer  who  had  always  taken 
a  lively  interest  in  colonial  politics ;  had  been  a  member  of 
that  renowned  club  whose  name,  slightly  cornipted,  has  en- 
riched our  language  with  the  word  caucus, **^  and  had  kept 
open  house  for  his  political  friends.f  The  lad,  therefore,  grew 
up  surrounded  by  tax-collectors  and  select-men,  judges  and 
pamphleteei's,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  discussions 
he  often  overlieard  strongly  affected  his  future  career.  From 
the  day  he  cntoi*ed  Harvard  he  was  constantly  declaiming  on 

^  It  ifl  sUted  on  ibc  authority  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gordoti,  the  historini^ 
thill,  in  ]72'l,  Stiinut?!  Adaiiui,  the  elder,  '^^and  about  twenty  othem,  one  or  two 
from  the  north  end  of  the  town,  where  all  ship  bufdneaa  was  carried  on,  used  to 
moot,  make  a  caucus,  and  laj  thctr  pl^nn  for  introdnctng  certain  iwrsonji  to  pub* 
He  pUoes  of  trust  and  power/^  From  ihk  culkcm*  club  of  thip-buildtng  mechati* 
ics  ooinea^  bj  a  alight  comiption,  the  word  caucus.  See  some  ri;markd  in  WeUa^s 
life  of  Samuel  Adiuns,  vol  i,  p.  t, 

t  Life  of  Adatna,  toU  I,  p.  8» 
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the  tbeme  of  liberty.  On  the  day  he  quitted  Harvard  he 
pronounced  an  able  oration  on  the  right  of  resistance,  and 
from  thenceforth  to  the  close  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  colonies.*  No  single  man  did  so  much  to 
pi'omote  the  success  of  the  Revolution.  While  others  were 
busy  inciting  the  people,  he  wa^  engaged  in  providing  them 
with  leaders.  His  eye  was  upon  every  young  man  of  parts 
and  pruinise.  It  wa^  his  delight  to  make  their  acquaintance, 
and  J  while  he  coimselled  and  helped  them  in  their  worldly 
affairs,  warned  them  of  the  dangei-s  that  threatened  the  coun- 
try, and  enlisted  them  heaitily  in  the  good  cause.f  He  was 
the  steady  friend  of  Church,  the  poet,  and  of  *Toseph  Warren, 
the  martyr  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  started  Hancock  upon  his 
poHtieal  career ;  he  discovered  the  eloquence  of  Josiah  Quin- 
cy ;  he  gave  John  Adams  that  cajBe  which  brought  him  for 
the  first  time  iut-o  public  notice- 
In  politics  Samuel  Adams  was  of  the  school  of  Otifi  and 
Thatcher.  But  his  clear  head  and  even  temper  enabled  lura 
to  maintain  that  just  balance  without  which  his  party  would 
have  rushed  headlong  to  its  destinction.  When  the  fiery 
eloquence  of  more  excitable  men  had  persuaded  the  multi- 
tude that  England  should  be  defied,  that  the  acts  of  Hutchin- 
son should  be  witlistood,  that  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  resisted, 
AdaniE  was  chosen  as  the  man  to  say  how  it  should  be  done. 
He  was  as  forward  as  any  in  resistance,  but  resistance  of  a 
strictly  legal  kind.  He  would  countenance  no  violence  till 
every  means  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  could  devise  had  been 
exhausted,  and  he  would  then  have  just  so  much  as  was  neces- 
sary, and  no  more.  When  the  people  were  calling  for  smn- 
marj'  vengeaneo  on  the  soldiers  arrested  in  the  Boston  mafisa- 
cre,  he  insisted  that  they  should  he  placed  on  trial.  When 
the  mob  were  for  destroying  the  tea,  he  urged  that  it  should 
bo  sent  back  to  England.  Some  of  the  opinions  he  held,  and 
some  of  the  opposition  he  made,  have,  in  later  days,  l>een 
shown  to  be  en-oneoua  and  ill-timed.  He  disapproved  of  the 
return  of  the  Tories.  He  pronounced  the  Cincinnati  a  dan- 
gerous body.  It  was  only  under  great  pressure  that  he  was 
induced  to  cast  Ids  vote  in  favor  of  the  Constitution.    But  it 


^  life  of  Adhms,  vol  i. 


f  Correapondence  of  J.  Admms,  ▼oL  i,  p,  SS4, 
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was  well  known  that  his  opinion,  whatever  it  might  be,  wad 
the  result  of  careful  deliberation,  and  that  he  Btood  out  against 
no  measure  except  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  promote  the  public  good.  At  no  time  was  this  more 
conspicuously  illmtrated  thaji  at  the  present.  lie  denomiced 
the  commutation  bill  in  unmeasured  terras,  yet  it  was  about 
to  put  several  thousands  of  dollars  into  the  pocket  of  his  mach* 
loved  eon.* 

In  Connecticut  a  more  vigorous  resistance  was  offered.  A 
State  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Middletown,  and  dele- 
gates from  many  towns  came  up.  Much  invective  was  in- 
dulged in,  and  great  complaints  made.  But  notliing  was  done. 
'  The  gatheriug  broke  up,  and  was  for  a  long  time  made  the  sub- 
ject of  sport  in  bad  poems  and  worse  lampoons,t  Nor  were 
arguments  of  a  better  kind  wanting.  Many  noted  character9.J 
came  to  the  support  of  Congress  \  but  one  of  the  most  earnest i 
in  their  ranks  was  a  yoimg  man  then  all  unknown  to  famCi 
but  who,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  natural  abilities,  raised  him- 
self in  after  years  to  great  eminence  and  made  his  name  & 
household  word  wherever  the  English  knguage  is  spoke 
Noah  Webster  was  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  believed 
in  commutation,  strongly  disapproved  the  conduct  of  the  town- 
meetingB,  and,  in  a  series  of  essays,  J  stoutly  m^tained  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  the  coiirse  pursued  by  Congress,  pointed 
out  the  short-sightedness  of  the  pot-house  politicians  who  were 
clamoring  so  loudly  against  its  acts,  and  adjured  all  men  a^' 
they  loved  liberty  to  stimd  firm  on  the  side  of  Government. 
These  papers  were  far  from  contemptibly  written,  were  M^dely 
read,  and  eUcit^cd  for  the  young  author  the  hearty  prais<»  of 
Governor  TnrnibuU. 

Thankless  and  ungrateful  as  may  seem  thf3  ill -humor  th€ 
comitry  was  in  with  the  army,  no  small  part  of  it  is  to  be 
oribed  to  a  number  of  acts  for  which  the  rank  and  file  could 
blame  no  one  but  themselves.    Not  long  after  the  cessation  of 


•  Welli'H  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  vol  ill,  p.  17S, 

t  The  convention  met  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  lt83.  A  gootl  Rpodmen 
of  the  ridicule  it  aroiucd  ts  a  fi&tlricftl  poem  on  iu  proceedings  in  the  r^etuut^t- 
Yinia  Packet,  Janaary  8,  1784. 

t  The  J  came  out  in  the  Conneodeul  Coorant  under  Che  name  Uobcstua. 
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hostiKties,  and  while  the  Peace  Oomimssioners  were  still 
wrangling  over  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  a  cantonment  of  the 
troops  was  formed  at  Newburg  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
a  few  years  before  the  boom  had  been  thrown  across  the  river 
to  impede  the  progress  of  British  vessels.  The  discipline  of 
the  camp  was  lax;  the  wante  and  Bufferings  of  the  troops 
many  and  great.  They  were  iU-shod,  Their  clothes  could 
with  difficulty  be  kept  from  dropping  off  their  backs.  Often 
the  misery  of  cold  was  augmented  by  the  pangs  of  hmiger,  for 
the  roads  were  in  such  a  condition  that,  though  the  highest 
cash  price  was  offered  for  com  and  wheat,  the  farmers  could 
not  drag  their  produce  to  camp.*  The  thoughts  of  the  soldiers, 
diverted  from  war,  were  speedily  turned  to  their  wretched 
condition.  Complaints,  at  first  heard  but  as  muttered  gmm- 
blings,  were  soon  spoken  boldly  out  at  the  mess-table  and 
the  camp-fire.  The  war,  they  said,  waa  oven  The  very 
next  packet  from  London  might,  not  improbably,  bring  the 
treaty.  The  British  troops  would  be  ^dthdrawn.  American 
troops  would  no  longer  be  needed.  Congress  would  disband 
them,  and  what,  in  that  event,  would  become  of  their  hard- 
earned  pay  so  long  overdue  ?  The  policy  of  Congress  was 
clearly  to  postpone  all  action  on  the  matter  till  after  the  peace, 
and  then  turn  them  adrift  to  starve  or  live  as  best  they  could 
on  the  charity  of  the  country.  Good  friends  had  repeatedly 
made  known  their  condition  t-o  Congress.  Nay,  they  had 
themselves  presented  to  that  body  a  memorial  drawn  up  in 
the  most  respectful  and  becoming  language.  Yet  no  action 
had  been  taken,  and,  what  was  more,  no  disposition  had  been 
ehown  to  take  any  action.  While  in  this  frame  of  mind  the 
discontent  of  the  army  was  yet  more  fomented  by  a  few  restless 
and  aspiring  spirits,  tOl,  one  morning  in  April,  1788,  the 
camp  wag  white  with  copies  of  an  address  which  appeared 
without  signature.  The  pure  English  and  the  style  were  such 
80  would  at  any  other  time,  and  under  any  other  circum- 
etances,  have  excited  admiration  and  applause.    But  the  spirit 


*  Plckoriog,  In  OQC  othi^  letters  written  at  this  time,  atated  that  the  roods  were 
■0  bed  Uut  th(*  farmere  **  could  oot  bring  their  produce  to  market,  though  offered 
ca«h  OD  lieUvcry.**  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering  bj  Octavius  Pickfidng,  vol,  i,  p. 
t  $92.    Pickering  waa  the  quartermaiter. 
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was  plainly  one  of  mutiny  and  rebellion.     The  troops  were, 
however,  thoroughly  out  of  humor,  and  the  writer  with  great 
dexterity  made  use  of  just  such  argmnents  as  had  for  many 
weeks  pa^  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  camp.     He  Ijegaa 
the  first  address  with  some  account  of  himself.*     He  was  a 
soldier.     He  too  had  left  his  home  to  bear  anus  in  defence  i 
of  tbe  rights  of  his  injured  country.     Ho  had  endured  mueh*| 
He  had  felt  the  cold  hand  of  poverty  without  a  murmur,  and! 
beheld  the  insolence  of  wealth  \\dthout  a  sigh.     It  had  beett] 
his  hoijc  that,  as  the  dark  clouds  of  adversity  scattered  and 
the  snnsliine  of  peace  and  better  fortune  broke  forth,  the  i 
verity  of  Government  would  relax,  and  that  justice,  nay,  mor 
than  justice,  that  gratitude  would  blaze  out  on  the  little  band' 
of  men  whose  hands  had  upheld  and  steadied  the  Union  in 
all  the  dark  stages  of  its  passage  from*  impending  servitude  to 
acknowledged  independence  and  to  peace.     After  a  pursuit  of 
eight  years  their  object  was  at  last  reached.    They  had  pla 
the  country  in  the  chair  of  independency.     Peace  had  now 
returned  to  bless  whom!    A  country  ready  and  willing  to 
redress  their  wrongs,  to  cherish  and  fittingly  reward  their  ser- 
vices?    Had  peace  come  to  bless  a  huid  courting  them  to 
return  to  private  life,  and  there  enjoy  the  independency  their 
courage  had  purchased  ?    Was  this  the  case  i    Or  rather  had 
peace  come  to  a  land  trampling  on  their  rights  and  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  cries  of  distress?    More  than  once  had  tliey 
made  known  their  wants  to  Congress.     How  had  they  been^ 
answered  ?    If  tliis  were  their  treatment  while  their  services 
were  still  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  State,  what, 
might  they  not  expect  when  no  longer  of  use,  when  thcil 

♦  Th«  ftnonyiDous  leUer  is  gtv-en  in  faU  in  the  JoumaU  of  Cotigr*  - 
fou  lt83.     Who  wrote  the  Newburg  Addreaseii  wna  long  as  much  In  dispute  u 
who  WTOle  the  Letters  of  Junius.     Gordon,  whose  Historj  of  the  Amerlciin  Bero^j 
tution  came  out  a  few  months  later,  wija  (Letter  XVTI)  that  they  were  known 
be  the  work  of  Major  John  Armstrong.     But  JohnAon,  the  author  of  a  Life  of  ' 
General  Greene,  manj  /ears  later  attnhutpd  them  to  thi*  ta^t  man  who  woul J  hace 
written  them^  GouTemeur  Morris.    Thh  was  too  much  for  Arrostronjr,  and,  In  i^ 
reriew  of  tbe  book  that  came  out  In  the  United  ^Statea  Ma^zinc  for  January,  18J 
be  labored  hard  to  profc  a  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  addresses.     He  wii  i 
OMiful.     But  he  galne<]  ^rnall  credit     Th*'re  is  now  no  doubt  that  Annstn 
wrote  thnm,  thut  Gates  set  htm  on,  and  that  Barb&rf  the  as^tftant  adjutant 
Oopiod  and  distributed  them  throogh  the  army. 
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Bworda  shotild  be  taken  from  their  sides,  and  no  marks  of 
militaiy  distinction  left  them  but  their  poverty  and  their 
BcarB  ?  Was  it  just  that  the  army  should  be  the  only  Bufferer 
by  the  revolution?  Was  there  one  among  the  troopa  who 
would  consent  to  the  deep  degradation  of  dragging  out  a  life 
of  poverty,  or  of  wading  through  the  vile  mire  of  depen- 
dency! If  80,  let  him  go,  and  go  kno^ving  that  he  carried 
with  him  the  jests  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  Let  him  go,  starve, 
and  be  forgotten.  But  it  was  high  time  that  those  who  were 
of  a  different  mind  came  to  some  determination  as  to  what 
they  would  bear  and  suffer.  Above  all,  let  them  change  the 
milk-and-water  style  of  their  late  memorial,  act  the  msm,  and 
assume  a  bolder  tone. 

This  document  was  read  by  the  troops  with  strong  mani- 
festations of  approval,  and  the  next  day  named  for  the  discus- 
sion of  their  grievances  and  the  determination  of  a  plan  of 
action  for  their  relief.  Washington  the  next  day  heard  with 
deep  mortification  of  the  action  of  his  troops.  With  all  speed 
he  issued  an  address  to  the  army,  assemliled  his  officers,  as- 
sured them  of  his  unalterable  confidence  in  their  loyalty,  and 
avowed  his  disbelief  that  one  of  their  number  was  the  author 
of  the  letter.  He  then  retired  and  left  them  to  deliberate 
tmreetrained  by  his  presence.  Gates  was  placed  in  the  chair. 
Some  ill-natured  remarks  were  made,  but  an  addi-ess  was  finally 
voted  assuring  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  undying  love 
of  his  troops,  of  their  disapproval  of  the  sentiments  of  the  let- 
ter, and  their  readiness  to  wait  longer. 

The  storm  had  now  spent  itself.  But  tlie  effect  made  on 
the  people  was  deep  and  lasting.  Nor  was  this  at  all  dimin- 
ished by  an  event  which  almost  at  the  same  time  took  place 
at  Philadelphia,  Indeed,  the  news  of  the  disorders  at  New* 
burg  had  scarce  been  carried  to  the  newspapers  of  Virginia 
when  it  was  followed  by  intelligence  of  a  yet  more  startling 
kind.  Some  raw  recruits  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  were  in 
camp  at  Lancaster.  Their  pay  was  long  overdue.  They  had 
become  unruly,  and  shown  signs  of  a  spirit  of  mutiny  tliat  had 
witli  diflScralty  been  kept  down  by  the  officers.  Suddenly,  on 
the  ninet«3enth  of  June,  1783,  woi-d  was  sent  to  Congress  that 
eighty  of  the  troops  were  on  their  march  to  the  city,  that  they 
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were  detennined  to  have  a  eettlement  of  tiieir  aoeoimta,  and 
were  makiug  threats  against  the  bank«  Late  on  the  twentieth 
the  mutineers  entered  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  twenty-first, 
joined  by  ^me  yeterana^  drew  up  in  line  before  the  State  I 
House,  where  Congress  wm  sitting.  Good  order  waa  kept 
till  the  can  had  gone  freely  round,  when  a  few  windows  were 
broken,  and  a  volley  of  tauntB,  jibes,  and  obscene  jests  poiuxsd 
forth.  Congress  in  alarm  dispatched  Greneral  St.  Clair  to  ex- 
postnlate,  but  with  no  effect*  A  message  \vas  then  sent  for 
the  second  time  to  the  Conncil  of  the  State,  which  sat  under 
the  same  roof,  demanding  protection.  The  President  answered 
that  he  could  do  nothing  for  the  relief  of  Congress.  It  waa 
true,  he  said,  that  he  had  a  email  body  of  militia  at  his  com« 
mand.  But  he  could  not  venture  to  call  them  out,  for  he  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  they  would  act  against  their  brothers  in 
arms.  Some  outrage  must  first  be  committed ;  some  property 
must  be  destroyed.*  It  waa  moved  that  Congress  adjourn 
instantly.  This,  a  member  asserted,  would  be  an  exhibition  of 
terror  disgraceful  to  Congress  as  a  body  and  to  the  members 
individually,  and  the  motion  was  voted  down.  That  night 
Congress  rose  and  three  days  later  lied  to  Princeton,  whore 
quarters  were  found  in  the  college.f 

The  flight  was  viewed  m  many  lights.  A  few  men  of 
sense,  while  they  held  that  no  danger  was  to  have  been  appre- 
hended^ bitterly  lamented  the  great  lack  of  a  proper  federal 
spirit  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania*  What,  said  they,  will  be 
thought  abroad  of  a  government  whicli  no  State  will,  in  an , 
hour  of  need,  undertake  to  defend  ?  Others  could  see  in  it 
only  matter  for  jest*  But  the  multitude  were  mean  enough 
in  spirit  to  attribute  it  to  motives  worthy  of  their  own  bad 
hearts.  Some  shrewd  ones,  it  wm  asserted,  who  hated  Penn- 
sylvania, had  seized  the  opportunity  to  get  Congress  out  of 
that  State.  They  had  magnified  the  danger.  They  hadi 
worked  upon  the  cowardice  of  their  fellows,  and  were  now 

♦  **  Ho  (Dickinson)  Uiougbi  that  witbout  some  outrmgei  on  pereont  or  property 
the  raiUtU  could  not  bo  relied  on/*  Madison  Account  in  EUiot'a  Debater,  vol  t, 
p.  02. 

f  An  looonnt  of  the  wbole  affair  to  given  ty  MidiMii  bk  EtUotV   Debateti  [ 
nil  i,  pp,  92-94 ;  mnd  by  HunUton  in  •  letter  to  R«ed.    namilton^A  Workji,  toL 
1,  pp.  S'74-Ji»3. 
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congratulating  each  other  on  the  Buceess  of  the  scheme. 
Thia  talk  was  firmly  believed  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.* 
No  names  were  mentioned^  but  it  was  insinuated  that  Hamil- 
ton was  one  of  the  plotters,  f  Hamilton  waa  a  new  member, 
had  been  very  active  during  the  session,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  sought  aid  of  the  Council  So  flatly  waa 
this  charge  made  that,  though  a  cautious  man  and  not  much 
given  to  ruBhing  into  print,  he  thought  quite  seriously  of  vin- 
dicating himself  and  held  a  long  coiTCSpondence  with  Madi- 
son on  the  subject. 

While  the  indignation  excited  by  these  acts  of  the  troops 
was  still  fresh,  a  motion  was  made  in  Congress  to  create  a  land  es- 
tablishment of  a  few  hundred  men.  The  posts  along  the  west- 
em  frontier,  it  was  argued,  are,  in  defiance  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Royt,' 
agents  are  at  work  inciting  the  border  tribes  to  constant  acts 
of  depredation.  The  western  settlements  are  too  weak  to  de- 
fend themselves.  To  talk  of  tlie  abolition  of  the  army  is, 
therefore,  to  talk  like  a  madman  or  a  Tory.  The  opponents 
of  the  measure^  waiving  all  question  of  the  need  of  troops, 
vehemently  denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  levy  thera.  No 
one,  it  was  said,  pretended  to  deny  that  the  delegates  of  the 
States  in  Congress  assembled  had  the  right  to  raise  troops  in 
time  of  war.  But  it  was  far  {rom  clear  that  this  authority 
could  be  construed  into  a  right  to  make  requisitions  on  the 
States  for  a  land-force  in  timea  of  peace.  To  say  that  the 
number  was  small,  only  eight  himdred  and  ninety-six  men, 
and  the  time  limited  to  three  years,  was  no  defence.  If  the 
law  could  be  interpreted  to  justify  a  requisition  for  a  small 
numlier  of  men  for  a  short  time,  what  was  there  in  it  to  forbid 
a  requisition  for  a  great  number  of  men  for  an  unlimited 
time?  Tliis  was  simply  talcing  away  the  i^ower  of  the  States 
to  deliberate  on  the  matter  and  leaving  them  but  the  duty  of 
obeying.  More  than  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Con- 
gress was  already  clothed  with  power  to  make  foreign  and 

*  **Th6  preTailin^  idea  is  (in  FhUadlelphia)  that  tbe  actors  in  the  rtmoval  of 
CoQgreSf  were  inflaenced  by  the  desire  of  getting  tln?m  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
g«o«nftlity  of  tbe  remaindor  by  timidity,  tsome  say  paaBian."  Hamilton  to  Madi* 
ton,  July  fl,  1783. 

f  See  a  letter  from  Hamilton  to  lUdiBon,  Jane  29,  llBZ, 
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domestic  loans  and  to  issue  bills  of  credit  Add  to  tliis  tlie 
right  to  enlist  troops  in  time  of  peace  and  that  body  would 
instantly  be  armed  with  snoh  coercive  means  as  might  well  be 
alarniing  to  tlie  country.  The  history  of  Greece,  the  hist^oryl 
of  Rome,  and  the  history  of  England  were  then  ransacked  for 
examples  of  the  ills  of  a  standing  army^  and  the  conclusion 
reached  that  nothing  but  sophistry  or  Toryism  could  reconcile 
an  army  in  time  of  peace  with  republican  principles.  Armed  i 
bodies  of  men  were,  it  was  claimed,  and  always  had  been  dan* 
gerous  to  the  liberty  of  a  free  people.  They  had  often  been 
made  destructive  weapons  for  tbe  establishment  of  despot 
If  a  republic  were  to  be  set  up  in  the. very  heart  of  Europe 
and  surrounded  on  every  hand  by  States  hostile  to  the  princi* 
pies  of  liberty,  maintatuiug  great  armies,  and  ready  on  a  day's 
notice  to  send  them  over  the  boi*der,  then  indeed  a  peace  estab^ 
lishment  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  But  the  United  Statet' 
was  not  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Three  thousand  miles  of 
water,  which  it  took  a  month  to  cross,  separated  her  from 
nearest  warlike  kingdom,  and  to  talk  of  tlie  need  of  a  land-1 
force  in  peaceful  times,  in  such  a  country,  was  absurd.  As  to 
the  Indians,  every  one  knew  they  were  no  match  for  white 
men  and  could  easily  be  held  in  cbeck  by  small  garrisons  in 
the  frontier  forts  ajssisted  by  the  settlers. 

Such  was  the  persistency  with  which  these  olijectiona  were 
urged  that  Congress  was  soon  as  divided  in  opinion  as  the 
people.  Motion  after  motion  was  brought  forward  to  create 
a  land-force,  and  as  often  lost.  But  at  length  a  resolution 
was  reached  on  a  motion  introduced  by  Elbridge  Gerry* 
After  a  long  preamble  in  which  he  rehearsed  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  popular  arguments  against  standing  armies, 
he  moved  that  a  recommendatiou,  not  a  requisition,  be  sent  to 
the  States  to  raise  troops  to  do  garrison  duty  in  the  frontier 
posts  soon  to  bo  given  np  by  England.  In  tliia  form  the 
motion  was  put  and  carried.*^  A  week  later  the  few  trooj: 
in  the  service  of  Congress  wore  disbanded.  Eighty  men  were,! 
however,  retained.  Twenty-live  were  sent  to  guard  the  mili- 
tary stores  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  fifty-five  to  do  a  like  duty  at 
West  Point.    The  day  followiog  an  ordinance  passed  recom- 
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mendiiig  the  four  States  of  Connecticut,  Xew  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  to  raise  seven  hundred  ti-oops  to 
garrison  the  frontier  for  one  year.* 

The  army  having  no  longer  any  existence,  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War,  long  held  by  General  Lincoln,  was  left 
vacant.  With  Lincoln  retired  into  private  life  one  whose 
name  is,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  never  mentioned  with- 
out awakening  fientiinents  of  gratitude  and  respect.  Wlule 
the  army  matters  were  still  under  dispute  Congress  listened 
with  deep  regret  to  the  resignatiou  of  Roljurt  MorrLs  who, 
for  three  years,  had  held  the  post  of  Financier. 

Morris  was  an  Englishman,  but  had  corae  over  to  the  colo- 
nies while  a  mere  stripling,  had  grown  up  with  the  country, 
as  the  phrase  went,  and  had  come  to  think  himself  in  all 
respects  an  American.  He  was  not  long  in  Philadelphia  when 
he  was  put  out  to  work  and  began  to  run  errands  and  sweep 
out  a  coimting-house.  But  he  was  no  ordinary  lad,  and  be- 
fore he  was  thirty  wa5  a  partner  in  the  great  mercantile  house 
of  the  Willings,  There  he  acquired  immense  wealth,  and 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  commerce  and 
of  trade  which  stood  him  in  such  good  need  when,  a  few 
years  later,  he  found  himself  in  Congress  surrounded  by  judges 
and  lawyers,  small  traders,  and  petty  farmers,  llis  riches,  his 
genial  manners,  and  the  princely  hospitality  he  delighted  to 
display  made  liis  house  a  favorite  resort  in  the  city.  It  was 
aeeonnted  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  tlie  country,  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  men  accustomed  to  the  luxury  and 
splendor  of  kings.  When  the  war  opened  he  was  sent  a 
delegate  to  tlie  Continental  Congress,  sat  in  that  body  for 
three  years,  put  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and,  though  he  was  sel- 
dom on  his  feet  to  speak,  exercised  a  powerful  influence.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  secret  committee  charged  with  procuring 
militarj"  8upph*es  from  abroad.  But  it  was  as  one  of  the  com- 
mercial committee  and  of  the  eoimnittee  of  finance  that  he 
particularly  distinguished  himself.  The  great  things  which 
bo  then  did  were  long  remembered,  and,  three  years  after,  in 
a  day  of  trial,  when  the  treasury  was  empty,  when  the  credit 
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of  the  Government  was  gone,  when  the  continental  bills  had 
ceased  to  circulate,  Congress  turned  to  him  as  the  only  man 
who  could  correct  the  disorders  of  the  public  money  and  es- 
tablish a  sound  and  healthy  credit.  The  place  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Finances  was  offered  him.  He  took  it,  and  almost 
immediately  tlie  effect  of  his  business  habits  and  vigorous 
mind  was  felt.  Many  reforms  were  instituted,  many  eourcea 
of  expenditure  were  cut  off.  The  requisitions  on  the  States 
were  more  firmly  enforced.  Theii*  quotas  were  more  promptly 
paid,  and,  when  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  not  suffix 
cient^  he  gladly  pledged  his  own.  i 

In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  a  young  m^i  who,  though 
he  bore  the  same  name,  was  not  of  the  same  blood.  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  came  of  that 
family  whose  name  is  still  given  to  a  vast  district  of  the  city 
beyond  the  Harlem  river.  Of  all  the  yoimg  men  who  had 
then  reached  fame  he  was  the  most  promising.  He  had  been 
bred  to  the  law  and  early  became  eminent  at  the  bar.  Bo- 
fore  he  was  twenty*four  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly. Before  he  was  twenty-six  he  was  sent  a  delegate  to  I 
the  Continental  Congress,  There  he  soon  approved  himself 
a  politician,  a  financier,  an  agreeable  speaker,  a  fine  scholar,  a 
wit,  a  man  devoted  to  business,  yet  noted  for  his  social  ac- 
compliehmeuts.  No  one  played  a  better  hand  at  ombre  or 
quadrille,  told  a  better  story,  or  made  a  more  agreeable  com- 
panion at  a  dinner-party  or  an  assembly.  But  in  Congress  he 
was  an  indefatigable  worker.  An  eloquent  speaker,  a  eloee 
reasoner,  a  shrewd  observer,  he  at  all  times  commanded  tbe , 
ear  of  the  House ;  but  it  was  as  a  committeeman  that  he  made  ^ 
himself  especitUIy  felt.  His  name  was  down  upon  the  jonr- 
nals  as  a  meml>er  of  three  very  important  committees — that 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  negotiations,  that  for  the  organiga- 
tion  of  the  army,  and  that  on  national  finances.  It  was  wlale 
busily  engaged  on  the  finances  that  his  unusual  abilities  at^ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Robert  Morris,  The  knowledge  which 
he  displayed  on  the  most  puzzling  money  matters,  and  the 
aeuteness  with  which  he  reasoned  on  the  most  intricate  ques- 
tions of  commerce  and  trade  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
oldest  marchap^  In  the  States,  but  was  remarkable  for  one 
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wliose  life  had  been  spent  in  drawing  np  briefs  and  trying 
causes.  Wben,  therefore,  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Finances  was  made  in  1781,  Gonvemeiir  Morris  became  as- 
fiifitant  to  his  ilhistrions  namesake.  Precisely  what  services 
he  rendered  can  now  never  be  known.  But  one  of  his  many 
labors  deserves  extended  mention.  He  was  the  founder  of 
our  system  of  national  coinage. 

There  is  probably  no  man  now  living  whose  memory  goes 
back  to  a  time  when  the  American  people  were  without  a  na- 
tional coinage.  There  is  therefore  no  man  now  living  who 
can  form  a  perfectly  just  conception  of  the  evils  of  the  time 
when  there  was  no  national  treasury,  no  banks^  and  when  the 
old  stockings  of  the  people  were  full  of  coins  bearing  the 
stamps  of  many  foreign  mints,  called  by  all  manner  of  names, 
and  expressing  different  values  in  different  places.  Yet  there 
are  many  men  who  can  distinctly  recall  a  time  which  nearly 
resembles  this ;  a  time  when  the  coinage,  though  national  in 
name,  was  not  national  in  use  ;  when  there  was  still  one  money 
for  account  and  another  for  exchange ;  when  tradesmen  still 
expressed  the  price  of  their  wares  in  terms  unknown  to  the 
Federal  system  ;  and  when  there  were  still  in  circulation  coins 
whose  names  are  so  utterly  forgotten  as  to  sound  strange  to 
the  ears  of  a  generation  accustomed  to  speak  of  cents,  of 
dimes,  and  of  quartei's.  Fifty  yeai's  ago  the  silver  pieces 
which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  under  the  name  of  small 
change  were  largely  made  up  of  foreign  coins.  They  had 
been  in  circulation  long  before  the  war  for  independence, 
had  seen  much  service,  and  were  none  the  better  for  the  wear 
and  tear  they  had  sustained.  The  two  commonest  were  the 
eighth  and  sixteenth  of  the  Spanish  milled  dollar,  and  these, 
taking  the  country  through,  passed  under  seven  names.  In 
New  York  and  North  Carolina,  where  eight  shillings  made 
a  dollar,  the  eighth  was  a  shilling,  and  went  by  that  name. 
From  New  Jersey  to  Maryland  the  same  coin  was  nearly 
equalled  by  eleven  pence,  and  was  there  called  the  eleven- 
peany-bit  or  the  levy ;  but  became,  for  a  like  reason,  nine- 
pence  in  New  England,  In  the  same  way  the  sixteenth  of 
a  dollar  was  called  sixpence  in  New  York,  five-penny-bit,  or 
the  fip,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  fonrpence  in  New  England-    In 
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Louiaiaiia,  the  people  called  it  the  picayune.  Sixpence,  in 
Ma^iichasetts,  meant  eight  and  a  third  cents ;  a  shilling  meant 
sixteen  and  two  thirds  cents ;  two  and  threepence  was  thirty- 
Beven  and  a  half  cants ;  three  shillings  was  fifty  cents ;  fonr 
and  six  was  seventy-five  cents ;  nine  shillings  was  a  dollar  and 
a  half,  A  merchant,  therefore,  in  place  of  asking  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  yard  of  his  taffeta  or  a  pound  of  hifi  cheese,  would 
have  demanded  one  and  six,  a  price  which  the  purchaser  of 
the  taflfeta  or  the  cheese  would,  if  he  were  bo  disjx>i5ed,  have 
paid  hy  putting  down  the  silver  coin  familiar  to  us  as  the 
quarter  of  a  dollar.  Some  shilling  pieces  and  sixj^ence  pieoeaj 
were  to  be  found  m  circulation  down  even  to  the  civil  war^j 
and  were,  with  the  fips,  the  levies,  and  the  pistareens,  the  ! 
relics  of  a  time  happily  passed  away.  In  1830  only  the  small 
change  was  of  foreign  coinage.  In  17S4  the  entire  coin  of 
the  land,  except  eopj>ers,  was  the  product  of  foreign  mints. 
English  guineas,  crowns,  shillings  and  pence  were  still  paid 
over  the  counters  of  shops  and  taverns,  and  with  them  were 
mingled  many  French  and  Spanish  and  some  German  coins* 
Indeed,  the  close  connection  the  colonies  had  held  with  the 
traders  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  and  the  nearness  of  the  Span- 
ish possessions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  had  made  Americans  familiar  with  all  denomi- 
nations of  Spanisli  coins.  They  had  long  circulated  freely 
among  all  classes  of  buyers  and  sellers.  One  of  them,  the^ 
Spanish  milled  dollar,  had  become  as  much  a  unit  of  value 
the  pound.  Others  were  of  great  value,  were  carefully  stowed 
away  in  secret  drawers,  or  rolled  in  old  stockings  and  hidden 
in  the  darkest  hole  in  the  attic,  or  buried  under  the  boards  c»f 
the  floor,  whence  tbey  emerged  only  as  quarter-day  came  round, 
or  the  taxes  fell  duo.  Such  an  one  was  the  Johannes,  always^, 
called  the  joe,  a  g*:>ld  coin  which  in  June,  17S4r,  was  receive 
and  paid  at  the  newly  established  Bank  of  New  York  at  six- 
teen dollars;*    Xext  to  the  joe  in  value  was  the  doubloon,  then 


*  New  York  Packet  of  Jane  7, 1 VS4.    The  r&lue  of  the  English  gulncA  Is  the 
gifcn  u  %iUl  of  the  French  guinea  Hi  $4^^;  of  the  carolin  m  $m\  of 
obeiiutQ  ftfl  |I  8  J.     In  the  Carolinas  three  other  pieces  qf  coin  circalated  that  we 
ieldom  seen  \n  the  north — tlic  Gcrmui  (ncce^  w^^rth  £1  ^.  4dL ;  the  balf-Genniiil^ 
pieee,  ralueil  nt  lit,  8il ;  and  the  ducat,  worth  9#.  4^.    There  al^o  were  quarusr- 
Joce  and  e|ghth-)cK!i.    Bee  pMmsxIvftBi^  Pkckct,  November  28,  1785. 
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considered  to  be  worth  fifteen  dollars.  The  ludf-joe  went  at 
eight  dollai's,  tlie  double  Spanish  pistole  at  eeven  dollars  and 
forty-eight  ninety  sixths,  and  the  pistole  at  half  that  value. 
The  moidore  was  a  six-dollar  piece.  These,  with  the  EngUsh 
guinea  and  half-guinea,  the  French  guinea,  the  carolin,  the 
five  and  the  two  and  a  half  moidore,  the  double  Johannes, 
the  ehequin,  the  quarter  and  eighth  Johannes,  and  the  French 
pistole,  made  up  the  list  of  gold  coins.  The  small  change  was 
of  silver ;  and  among  the  silver  coins  were  the  Spanish  milled 
dollar,  the  half,  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  the 
English  crown,  the  French  crown,  the  English  shilling,  the 
sixpence,  and  the  pistai^een*  The  copper  coins  were  pennies 
and  French  sous.  Each  of  these  coins,  again,  expressed  five 
different  values,  for  it  could  be  tmnslated  into  sterling  money 
and  the  four  local  currencies  of  the  States.* 

These  values,  of  course,  applied  to  no  pieces  which  were 
not  true  and  of  fall  weight,  for  coanterfeiters  and  clippers  liad 
long  been  busy,  and  had  at  last  brought  the  coin  to  such  a 
state  that  it  passed  by  weight  and  not  by  tale.  One  of  the  fa- 
vorite tricks  of  the  counterfeiters  was  to  tura  French  sous  into 
Spanish  moidorcs.  The  sou  was  a  small  copper  piece,  worth 
about  a  cent,  so  closely  resembling  the  gold  moidore  that  when 
it  was  gilded  over  it  readily  pasvsed  with  the  careless  for  the 
Spanish  piece  worth  thirty-six  shillings.  Another  trick  was 
to  wash  coppers  with  silver  and  pass  them  off  in  a  handful  of 
change  as  EngUsli  sixpences.     But  the  clipping  was  worse 
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than  the  coxuiterfcitiiig,  for  scarce  a  coin  from  a  joe  to  a  pis- 
tareen  could  be  found  which  had  not  at  some  time  been  sub- 
jected to  the  shears.  For  much  of  the  clipping  and  paring 
the  people  were  to  be  held  responsible ;  but  the  GoTemment 
iteelf  had,  in  an  hour  of  dire  extremity,  resorted  to  the  same 
practice  as  a  desperate  meanjB  of  increasing  its  funds.  In  1783 
a  great  sum  came  over  from  France,  m  another  addition  ta 
the  thousands  of  lin^s  already  loaned  by  Louis,  and  with  it 
carae  a  Bolemn  asFurance  that  this  loan  wa«  indeed  the  last ; 
that  the  royal  treasury  was  empty ;  that  the  King  could  loan 
no  morei.  The  coins  were  therefore  to  be  doled  out  with  the 
ntmost  frugality.  Many  were  bright  and  of  full  weight,  and 
fuU  weight  in  France  was  far  above  the  weight  required  in 
America.  The  people,  moreover,  were  then  paying  and  receiv- 
ing coin  in  payment  by  tale.  If  at  such  a  time  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  pay  out  by  tale  the  overweiglit  guineas,  tlie 
Treasury  would  be  the  loser  by  a  goodly  sum ;  for  it  waa  i 
certain  as  anything  could  be  that  the  very  first  man  who  re-  \ 
ceived  a  handful  of  tlie  pieces  would  at  once  carry  them  to ' 
the  nearest  goldsmith,  and,  for  a  penny  e>aeh,  have  them  re- 
duced to  tlie  lowest  limit  allowed  by  law.  That  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  impoverished  that  creditors  might  be  en- 
riched beyond  their  just  dues,  seemed  quit©  unreasonable. 
When,  therefore,  some  of  the  coins  were  sent  to  Timothy 
Pickering  to  be  used  in  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  quar- 
termaster's department,  there  came  with  them  orders  that  ho 
himself  should  clip  them,  as  the  Government  was  too  poor  to 
bear  the  charge  of  the  goldsmiths.  The  duty  was  one  from 
which  naturally  he  shrank,  but  the  letter  is  still  preserved  in 
which  he  begs  that  the  necessary  implements — the  anvil,  the 
punch,  and  the  shears — may  be  sent  him,  and  asks  that  he  be 
informed  how  the  goldsmitlis  put  in  tiieir  phigs.* 

^  Tbe  oofrwpottdeiiee  ihmt  took  place  betwecii  Hodpdoti  imd  Picketing  if  wortli^ 

qnoUng.  **Ttic  Finaacier/*  ^ajs  Iloil^don  h\  hb  lelUsr  of  Deoeaiber  iS,  IfSS^ 
**  will  not  permit  th«  Oontlnetit  lo  be  a  lo»cr  hj  the  gold.  Tlie  oonMqti^ooo  Is 
obvious.  You  rouat  select  all  the  Freneh  gulnciis  lUid  Icdvc  thtm  for  excbatige  m 
thii  city,  us  well  the  light  ni  the  ovcnrcigbt,  aj  their  current  value  t«  tiol  equttt  in 
tfa«  BUUi  of  Krw  York ;  the  other  piooee  must  be  clipped.  The  pHc«  dcmiimlcdl 
li  one  penny  for  each  ptecc;  but  ihb,  it  icetDfl,  CAnooi  be  •Howed.  It  onlf  r«^ 
iiuiD^,  therefore,  for  }rou  to  mj  irbcrlber  yoa  wiU  paj  it  or  out  the  pieces  to  tlto 
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The  clipping  done  by  the  Goremment  differed  from  the 
clipping  done  by  the  rogues  in  that  it  stopped  when  the  last 
grain  the  law  would  allow  had  been  taken.  At  this  point  sharp- 
ers and  counterfeiters  began  tlieir  work,  and  went  so  far  that  it 
was  no  longer  safe  to  take  any  enm  of  money  in  discharge  of  a 
debt  tiU  every  c^iu  in  the  batch  had  been  duly  weighed  in  the 
balance.  The  day,  indeed,  seemed  near  at  hand  when,  bb 
Washington  said,  every  man  would  be  constrained  to  travel 
with  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  pocket,  or  run  the  risk  of  re- 
ceiving gold  and  silver  at  one  fourth  less  by  weight  than  by 
count,  and  when,  as  Teague  complained,  there  would  be  five 
quarters  to  every  dollar.^ 

But  the  evils  Teague  treated  in  jest  were  soon  to  be 
treated  in  earnest.  AH  men  who  made  large  purchases,  who 
handled  large  suras  of  money,  or  who  travelled  from  Boston 
to  Charleston,  felt  tliat  the  state  of  the  currency  was  most 
lamentable.  To  be  one  day  paying  bills  with  silver  dollars  in 
Boston  at  six  shillings,  the  next  week  in  New  York  at  eight 
shillings,  four  days  later  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  in 
Philadelphia,  and  a  month  afterward  at  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  Charleston,  had  become  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  whatever^  uow  that  the  war  was 
over,  now  that  the  States  were  tmited  in  one  Confederation, 
why  something  should  not  be  done,  and  speedily  done,  to  make 

Btand&rd  vreigbl  yourself.  Th<^  latit  miMle  hoA  tii^n  preferred  by  Mr.  Feirce,  and 
he  informs  me  it  ts  eaMily  and  epeedilj  executed  with  cotnmon  Bbears.'*  Mr.  Pcirce 
Wfts  pBymastcr-general  of  the  army,  and  had  undoubtedly  a  Urge  eiperience  in 
cutting  and  clipping  the  coin  paid  out  to  the  troops.  To  tho  note  of  Bodgdon, 
Pickering  replied  on  December  24,  1782 :  **I  must  trouble  you  for  the  neoeasary 
ttpparattia  for  clipping.  Tis  a  sbamet'ul  business,  and  an  uni^easonable  hardship 
cm  a  public  oQiccr.  I  am  not  oertain  that  I  will  rcceire  any  more  banlc  gold  on 
»ach  odious  conditions,  A  pair  of  good  shears,  a  couple  of  punehea,  and  a  leaden 
anrit  of  two  or  three  pounds*  weighty  Will  you  Inquire  bow  the  goldamiths  put 
in  their  plugs?  '*     Life  of  T.  Pickering  by  0,  Pickerings  vol  i,  p,  888. 

♦  **  Without  a  coinage,  or  ualcBd  some  stop  can  be  put  to  the  cutting  and  clip* 
piog  of  money,  our  dollars,  pistaz-cens,  etc,,  will  be  converted,  as  Teague  says,  into 
fir<*  quarters ;  and  a  man  must  travel  w^itb  a  pair  of  scales  in  his  pocket,  or  run 
the  risk  of  reoeiving  gold  at  one  fourth  less  by  weight  than  it  counts/*  Wash- 
kapfon  to  Oraywon,  August  22,  1786.  "  Teague  "  was,  one  hundred  years  ago,  used 
in  tnuuh  the  &amo  way  that  **  Pat  *^  is  at  present.  It  was  the  papular  name  for  an 
Irishman,  and  may  in  tlmt  sense  be  found  scattered  through  the  comedies  and 
novclu  of  the  tmie.  See  M.xJ em  Chivalry;  nlso,  Independent  Gazetteer, Sept*  22,1792, 
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a  dollar  contain  the  same  number  of  coppers  in  the  rice-swamps 
of  the  Carolinas,  in  the  inns  and  coffee-houses  of  New  York, 
on  the  exchange  at  Boston.  This  sentiment  was  as  strong  in 
Congress  as  among  the  people.  Twice  since  the  close  of  the 
war  the  House  had  brought  the  state  of  the  currency  under  dis- 
cQssion,  and  had  twice  listened  to  schemes  for  relief.  Each  of 
the  two  schemes  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  new  unit  of 
value,  the  erection  of  mints  and  the  coinage  of  a  national  cur- 
rency as  the  most  expeditious,  the  most  simple,  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  first  was  the  work  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris.  The  second  was  the  work  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  idea  of  a  national  mint  was  not,  it  is  true,  a 
new  one.  Three  years  before  the  plan  of  Morris  was  read 
in  Congress  it  was  proposed,  in  an  hour  of  danger  and  of 
gloom,  to  strike  copper  peunies.  The  currency  was  then  so 
debased  that  forty  dollars  in  paper  could  not  purchase  one  in 
silver.  Change  was  so  scarce  that  it  was  a  white  day  when 
tradesmen  could  lay  down  a  few  coppers  in  return  for  the 
dirty  Coutinental  bills  offered  in  payment  of  bushels  of  wheat 
and  slices  of  bacon.  To  relieve  this  pressing  want  of  small 
coin  it  was  suggested  that  a  great  number  of  copper  pennies 
be  struck  and  thrown  into  circulation.  The  suggestion  was 
favorably  received,  and  the  designs  for  the  coppers  matle  ready ; 
but  it  is  well  for  the  good  name  of  our  country  that  what  was 
proposed  in  a  day  of  ^Tath  was  never  carried  out  to  be  bitterly 
repented  in  a  day  of  peace.  For  the  coins  were  to  serve  not 
merely  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  were  to  teach  princi- 
pies  of  sound  morality  and  strict  economy  wldle  they  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  people  by  keeping  awake  the  recollection 
of  deeds  that  could  not  too  soon  be  forgotten.  On  one  side  of 
the  pennies  were  to  be  stainpe*!  representations,  prepared  by 
the  best  French  artists,  of  the  barbarities  which  tlie  English 
offlcers  were  then  inflicting  on  the  unhappy  captives  in  the 
prison-ships  and  churches  of  New  York.  On  the  other  side 
were  to  be  short  sentences  drawn  from  the  wisdom  of  Solo* 
mon  or  the  wisdom  of  the  people.  Great  care  was  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  tlie  passages,  that  men  of  every 
pari  on  in  life  might  find  a  precept  exactly  fitted  to  themseh 
Merchants  were  to  be  reminded  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best ; 
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icy  *' ;  housekeepers,  that  "  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got." 
For  ploughboys  and  farmers  there  were  to  be  the  iinea^ 
"  He  who  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive," 
while  shopkeej^ers  were  to  receive  the  injunction,  ^*  Keep  thy 
shop  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee."     It  requires  no  critical 
sagacity  to  recognize  in  this   the  hanrliwork  of  Benjamin 
Franklin* 

But  the  coinage  of  a  few  pennies  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  coinage  of  a  new  cun-ency,  nothing  short  of 
which  was  what  Morris  proposed*  On  the  seventh  of  January, 
1782,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress  calling  on  the  Finan- 
cier to  submit  a  statement  of  the  values  at  which  foreign  coin 
should  be  received  and  paid  out  at  the  Treasury.  A  week  later 
the  report  was  read ;  but  all  that  portion  winch  relates  to  the 
creation  of  a  national  cuiTency  was,  a^  he  afterward  frankly 
o\nied,  not  his  work,  but  the  w^ork  of  his  assistant,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris. 

He  began  with  a  succinct  and  clear  statement  of  what  he 
believed  were  the  three  essentialB  of  the  new  currency .f  In 
the  first  place,  it  was,  he  said,  necessary  that  the  new  pieces 
should  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  multitude,  and  in  order 
to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  multitude  it  waa  necessary 
that  they  should  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  coins  then  in  use. 
This  was  undoubtedly  true.  It  would  have  been  the  height 
of  folly  to  expect  that  after  having  been  accustomed  all  Mb 
life  to  buy  and  sell  and  make  change  with  one  kind  of 
money,  the  merchant  would,  on  a  sudden,  throw  away  the 
familiar  coins  and  adopt  new  ones  bearing  no  relation  what- 
ever to  those  they  had  displaced.  In  an  instant  all  business 
would  have  been  at  a  standstilL  Tradesmen  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sum  of  the  new  currency  to 
demand  for  their  calamancoes  and  durants.  Buyers  would 
have  been  tortured  with  apprehensions  of  extortion,    Dis- 


^See  a  letter  of  Fr&nklin  to  Edw&i-d  Bridget^  October  2,  1779.  Franklin*! 
Workj^  ToL  Till,  p.  883. 

f  Tlie  pkn  qs  Imid  out  by  liorris  la  ^ven  In  Diplomatic  Correapondetice  of  the 
jkmencttti  Revolution^  vol.  xii,  p.  91.  See  also  Sparki?'&  Life  of  G*  MorriSi  toL  i, 
pp»  2TIU27»1     To  him  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  word  cent. 
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trust  and  suspicion  would  have  been  everjrwhere  great,  but 
greatest  among  the  most  ignorant  and  helpless.  Every  field- 
handj  every  laborer,  every  housemaid  would  have  fult  sure 
that  the  wages  received  in  the  new  money  were  far  less  in 
amount  than  the  wages  received  in  the  old  money.  Morris 
had  determined,  therefore,  that  the  coins  he  proposed  to  bring 
in  should  square  with  the  coins  he  proposed  to  djtive  out. 

In  the  second  place,  he  believed  it  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce,  that  the  lowest  di>4s- 
ible  sum  of  money,  or  the  nnit,  should  be  very  small  For  it 
was,  he  said,  only  when  the  unit  was  small  that  the  price 
could,  in  little  things,  be  made  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
value. 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  desirable,  though  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  money  should  increase  in  decimal  ratio. 
When  the  ratio  of  increase  was  a  decimal  one,  the  calculation 
of  interest,  of  exchange,  of  insurance,  was  simply  and  eaaity 
performed.  When  the  ratio  of  increase  was  not  a  decimal 
one,  such  matters  required  time,  labor,  and  reflection,  and 
were  much  too  puzzling  to  be  performed  by  the  ignorant. 
Then  was  it  that  the  great  number  who  did  not  know  were 
sure  to  be  made  the  dupes  of  the  small  number  who  did  know. 
As  to  the  unit,  it  was  hard  to  determine  what  it  should  bo. 
The  coins  which  had  circulated  in  America  had  undergone  so 
many  different  changes  that  none  among  them  could  be  looked 
upon  as  a  standard,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  Spanish  dollar ; 
and  the  Spanish  dollar  passed  at  five  shillings  at  six  shillingi^ 
at  seven  shillings  and  dxpence,  at  eight  shillings,  at  thirty-two 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Taking  this  dollar,  however,  as  the 
most  available  standard,  and  disregarding  the  last  value,  the 
money  unit  to  agree  without  a  fraction  with  the  remaining 
values  of  the  dollar  would,  he  said,  be  the  fourteen  hundred 
and  fortieth  part  of  a  dollar,  or.  what  was  the  same  thing,  the 
sixteen  hundredth  part  of  a  crown.  It  was  not,  of  course, 
necessary  that  the  unit,  equal  in  value  to  the  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  pure  silver,  should  be  exactly  repre&entAxl  in  coin. 
All  purposes  would  be  served  by  striking  two  copper  coins, 
one  containing  five  units  and  called  a  Five,  and  one  contain- 
ing eight  imits  and  called  an  EighL    Three  Fives  would  make 
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a  penny  New  Tork  and  North  Carolina  money.  Four  Fives 
would  make  a  i»eniiy  lawful  or  Virginia  money.  Two  Eights 
would  make  a  penny  Proclamation  or  Pennsylvania  money, 
wldle  three  Eights  would  make  a  penny  Georgia  money.  By 
this  means  the  dullest  of  men  could  rapidly  convert  pennies  of 
the  present  currency  into  pennies  of  the  proposed  currency, 
and  once  in  the  proposed  currency,  he  could  with  still  gi*eater 
ease  proceed  to  esqjress  them  in  dollars,  or  quints,  or  prowns, 
by  simply  dividing  by  the  proper  number.  For  purposes  of 
coinage,  he  proposed  that  ten  quai'ters,  a  quarter  was  to  be  the 
name  of  the  unit,  should  make  a  penny ;  ten  pence  a  bill ;  ten 
bills  a  dollar;  ten  dollars  a  crown.  The  crown  American 
money  was  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  crown  English 
money.  The  name  had  been  suggested  by  the  device,  and  the 
device  was  an  Indian  standing  with  his  right  foot  on  a  crown, 
and  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  bow,  in  his  right  hand  thirteen 
arrows.  About  him  was  to  be  the  inscription,  **  Manus  inimica 
^rrannis." 

To  this  report  of  the  Financier  Congress  listened  with 
great  attention,  and  with  its  usual  dilatoriness  suffered  the 
matter  to  drop  for  another  year.  In  1783  the  money  question 
was  again  taken  up,  was  again  expounded  in  a  letter  from  the 
Financier,  to  be  once  more  laid  aside  for  another  year,  when 
the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Jef- 
ferson was  a  member-  The  report  of  the  committee  was  his 
work,  and  differs  in  but  few  respects  from  that  of  Morris. 
The  principle,  he  said,  of  the  Financier  was  sound  and  in- 
genious. The  suggestion  of  the  Spanish  dollar  bjs  the  unit, 
and  the  decimal  system  of  subdivision,  were,  to  his  mind,  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  commendation.  The  dollar  was  an 
exc4?Ilent  unit,  because,  In  the  first  place,  of  all  coins  it  was 
the  most  familiar  to  the  people,  and  because,  in  the  second 
place,  it  might  almost  be  considered  to  have  been  already 
adopted  as  a  unit.  The  public  debt,  the  requisitions  and  their 
apportionments,  were  invariably  expressed  not  in  pounds,  but 
in  dollars.  Indeed,  the  pound  was  the  only  unit  that  could  be 
brought  forward  in  competition  with  the  dollar.  But  what 
was  the  poimd  ?  It  had  one  value  in  the  New  England  States, 
another  value  in  the  Middle  States,  a  third  value  in  North 
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Carolina,  and  a  fourth  in  Georgia.  Wliich  of  tlie»e  should  be 
adopted  I  To  which  State  should  be  given  that  pre-eminence 
of  which  all  were  so  jealous?  As  to  the  pound  sterling,  that 
waa  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  if  it  were  hard  to  accustom  the 
people  to  a  new  coin,  it  was  much  harder  to  make  them  famil- 
iar ^dth  a  new  coin  with  an  old  name.  Happily,  none  of 
these  objections  could  he  lodged  agtunst  the  dollar. 

The  decimal  system  was  excellent  because  it  was  bo  easy. 
Every  one  who  would  recall  his  school  days  must  remember 
how,  when  learning  the  money  arithmetic,  he  used  to  be  puz- 
zled with  adding  the  f arthingg,  taking  out  the  fours  and  carry- 
ing them  on ;  adding  the  pence,  taking  out  the  twelves  and 
carrying  them  on ;  adding  the  shillings,  taking  out  the  twenties 
and  carrying  them  on ;  and  how,  when  he  came  to  the  pounds, 
where  he  had  only  tens  to  carry  forward,  the  work  became 
perfectly  simple.  The  same  applied  to  men.  In  truth,  the 
bulk  of  mankind  were  school-boys  through  life.  Little  per- 
plexities  were  always  great  to  them,  and  they  always  felt 
tbankfid  when  an  easy  w^as  substituted  for  a  difficult  pro- 
eesB.  But  the  plan  of  the  Financier,  good  as  it  w^as,  had  one 
serious  defect  IIis  unit  was  to  be  the  fourteen  hundi-ed  and 
fortieth  part  of  a  dollar.  This  was  entirely  too  smdl*  It 
was  much  better  to  keep  Btrictly  to  the  decimal  system,  and 
have  the  dollar  contain  but  an  hundred  units.  This  jvould, 
moreover,  differ  but  little  from  the  penny  of  New  England, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  eight  madu  a  dollar ;  still  lees  from 
the  copper  of  New  York,  which  was  the  ninety-sixth  part ; 
and  but  a  little  more  from  the  penny  of  tlie  rest  of  the  Middle 
States,  where  a  dollar  contained  ninety. 

Adopting  the  dollar,  therefore,  as  the  unit,  and  the  deci- 
mal scsde  as  the  system  of  subdivision,  eight  coins  should  be 
stmek.  A  gold  piece  equal  in  value  to  ten  dollars ;  the  silver 
dollar,  or  unit;  the  silver  half-dollar;  the  silver  doubkvtenth^ 
equal  to  the  pistareen;  the  tenth,  equal  to  a  Spanl.^li  bit ;  the 
five  copper  piece,  also  of  silver,  and  equal  to  a  half-bit ;  and  the 
hundredth  of  a  dollar,  or  the  copper.  The  gold  piece  would 
then  be  a  fifth  more  than  the  half-joe,  and  a  fifteenth  more 
than  a  double-guinea* 

When  Morris  heard  of  his  plan  as  modifled  by  Jefferson, 
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he  declared  it  to  be  open  to  grave  objections*  The  proposed 
penny,  or  cent,  said  he,  or  one  hundredth  of  a  dollar,  will  not 
apply  to  any  curi^ncy  in  America.  It  is  nothing  better  than 
a  Britisli  half-penny.  Nine  of  them,  to  be  exact,  will  go  for 
eightpence  New  York  currency;  six  will  make  fivepence 
Pennsylvania  money;  three  will  pass  as  twoj>ence  in  New 
England  and  Virginia ;  nine  mil  equal  fivepence  in  Georgia, 
while  twenty-seven  will  be  counted  as  fonrteenpence  in  South 
Carolina.  Nay,  more,  the  dollar  itself  is  a  fractional  smn 
when  compared  with  present  currencies.  This  being  the  case) 
it  was  past  his  comprehension  that  any  one  should  suppose 
the  people  of  America  would  thi'ow  away  their  local  moneys 
to  take  up  a  general  money  that  was  accurately  related  to 
nothing  but  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  of  Great  Britain. 
The  thing  was  preposterous.  The  same  reasoning  should  ap- 
ply to  the  manufacture  of  coin  that  should  apply  to  the  manu- 
facture of  scythes.  Suppose  the  Government  was  about  un- 
d^taking  to  make  these  implements  of  agriculture.  Would 
not  every  rational  man  expect  them  to  choose  to  make  such 
as  would  be  most  suitable  to  the  mowers  of  America,  though 
perhaps  longer  or  shorter  than  the  scythes  in  use  among  the 
Alps?  In  like  manner  it  would  be  pnident  for  the  money- 
makers to  turn  out  such  kind  of  coin  as  would  please  the 
merchants,  though  it  might  not  square  precisely  with  the  cur- 
rency of  Amsterdam  or  London.  To  make  a  money  that 
involved  the  assumption  or  rejection  of  fractions  was  to  im- 
itate the  bed  of  Procrustes.  If  the  patient  is  too  short  for 
the  bed,  stretch  him ;  if  too  long,  clip  him.* 

The  alignments  of  Morris,  sound  as  they  were,  failed  to 

•  Sparkfi'B  Life  of  Goavcrneur  Morris,  vol  i,  p,  279.  Morris  then  urged  on 
tliA  ccrtDmittee  another  plan^  in  which  the  tmit  was  cqunl  to  twelve  shillings  and 
dxp'^ace  Btcrling,  which  be  called  a  pound,  and  made  eqiiai  to  one  thousand 
parts.  A  tenth  of  this«  or  ome  hundred  parts,  was  to  be  a  Bhilling ;  a  tenth  of 
thi«  a  penny,  and  a  tenth  of  a  penny  a  doit.  To  tbia»  he  claimed,  all  the  curron- 
cie«  of  the  States  were  reducible  without  a  remainder.  Thus  in  New  England 
Uve  doHs  made  a  penny.  Hence  £10  1^#.  arf.  New  England  money  equalled  2,683 
pence,  c^qualk'd  13,105  doits,  or  £13  Is,  ^(L  5  doitt  in  the  new  monuj.  Hit 
labl«  i»f  coin  was  t 

20  doila  =  groaL  600  doits  =  half -crown. 

100     "     =  shilling.  l»200    "    =  crown. 

800     '*    =:  dollar. 
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coaviucMi  tho  committee,  and  the  scheme  as  modified  by  Jeffer- 
ion  waa  favorably  reported.  But  the  HonBe,  despite  the 
urgent  need  of  a  uatiunal  coinage,  suffered  the  matter  to  drop 

'for  liaothcr  year,  xVt  lust,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  17S5,  a  reeo*^ 
lution  Wftj*  reached,  maldug  the  dollar  the  miit,  and  the  email- 
edit  coin  a  half'i>ennv,  of  which  two  hmidred  were  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  dullar.  The  plan  of  Morris,  as  amended  by 
Jeilerbua^  tluis  became  the  basis  of  our  present  national  coin* 
Hge.  Wlut  '  s  were  made  in  after  years  are  to  be 
iit^ml>ed  to  ii  u 

A  few  days  after  the  passage  of  Jefferson*8  Land  Bill,  Con- 
gret  '  urn  till  October.     Never,  perhaps,  since 

lugLLu-  .  ._...>  came  into  use  had  there  appeared  quite 
iki  i^markable  a  body  of  men  as  the  Continental  Congress  then^ 
f  in  its  existence,  about  to  take  a  recess.     His- 

t  , ,  ....-.,...  J  ..  LTTOfi  the  memory  of  but  two  which  can  with 
4Uiy  judtiee  l>e  compared  with  it^the  Long  Parliament  that 

^^Ut  oif  the  head  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  National  Convention 
At  cut  oil  the  ht?ad  of  Louis  XVL     Both  the  Long  P^lla* ! 
aunt  and  tlie  National  Convention,  like  the  Continental  Con- 
,  mhvd  upon  the  Government,  made  themselves  for  many 

i^iaara  the  chief  power  in  the  State,  levied  taxes,  raided  armies, 

■w*4ged  warn,  concluded  treaties,  and  at  last  fell  from  power, 
overwhelmed  with  hatred  and  contempt  But  here  the  re- 
tOtinblancu)  emU  The  memory  of  the  Long  Parliament  and 
the  Nathaml  Convention  is  bound  up  with  mach  that  is  dark- 
est and  saddest  in  the  history  of  England  and  of  France :  with 

^the  muixler  of  kings;  witli  the  confiscation  of  estates;  with 
ivil  war;  with  bilb  of  attainder  and  acts  of  proscription j-^ 
with  all  the  miseries  of  the  prison-house  and  all  the  horrors  of 
tht»  gnillotine.  The  memory  of  the  Continental  Congress  is 
buiuul  up  with  that  portion  of  our  national  history  which  we 
contemplate  with  feelings  of  peculiar  pride;  with  the  eacii- 
flecfi  and  the  sufferings,  more  cruel  than  tho  grave,  of  the 
eight  years  of  war;  with  the  poverty,  the  struggles  of  the 
six  years  of  peace  that  preceded  the  organization  of  the 
federal  Government.     The  republics  which  the  Long  Parlia* 

-inent  and  tlie  National  Convention  set  up  have  long  since 
appeared  from  the  face  of  Ihe  earth-     The  repubUo  which 
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die  ContJTtfjntal  CkmgresB  eet  up  still  endnies.  The  work  at- 
taapbed  hy  'Q)e  Parliameaat  and  the  Conyention  was  left  half 
doncL  The  w<A  undertaken  by  Congress  was  most  complete- 
ly done.  From  iLe  day  when,  as  a  gathering  of  consultmg 
ddegates,  CkmgreBB  met  at  Philadelphia,  it  boldly  seized  the 
reins  of  GnOTemment,  assumed  the  leaderehip  of  the  States, 
declared  independenoe,  levied  taxes,  issued  money,  raised 
armies,  eontraeted  foreign  loans,  gnided  the  States  sacoessfolly 
throng  an  eS^it-jeais'  war,  and  won  from  the  mother  comitry 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  so  fearlessly  asserted. 
Bat  thei^  its  nsefulneBB  ended.  The  decline  of  its  anihority, 
which  bad  begon  while  the  war  was  still  going  on,  became, 
after  the  peace,  astonishingly  rapid.  It  had,  in  the  language 
of  the  pot-hoDse,  more  than  onoe  been  made  to  eat  dirt  The 
daily  seseion  resembled  the  play  of  boj^  rather  than  the  de- 
liberations of  men.  To  make  requisitions  that  never  were 
paid,  grants  that  came  to  nothing,  resolutions  that  never  were 
carried  cfot^  eonstatuted,  with  the  bickering,  wrangling  and 
dispntes,  azid  the  reports  of  all  manner  of  committees,  the 
business  of  the  House  from  one  week's  end  to  another. 
Meanwhile,  tie  pec^ple,  disgusted  by  the  infrtness  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  aiid  alarmed  by  the  perpetual  session  and 
the  demands  far  more  ertensrre  ^/wers,  became  damorons. 
The  newspapers  a,V>nndftd  wi-dL  pj^  lasiita,  and  scurrility. 
The  great  Whig  party,  iixi^eiL  wa§  g>lrt  hsxo  two  sections — the 
impost  and  the  ncci-iiDpcist  inen:  tLe  isieiAzTs  ai.i  tLe  de- 
tractcos  of  CoiigreBE.  In  thfe  fas  Ketion.  de^eidediT  iLe  iLCrre 
respectable,  were  to  be  i.'JxnA  iljk  i::*sr?iacrt$  and  ;:r.p,r^e:Ts  of 
the  great  wwns.  I2*e  \i'jjAfs%  *A  I'jac  OE^nffcafc*;-  \i>t  Lard- 
nMMiey  meo,  and  tLuK  Ihii*:  bac»4  'A  ^jel/^  picrriyi*  ir-jin 
which  in  afser  years  *:aiziib  -iLe  L*sbi*  ',f  "jjh  Y'^i^f^n^  ?*rrT, 
and  the  first  f  ve  PreedsEra.  Ol  'Hjk  '^cLter  ^i^  wia  *ju>  zt^^ol 
body  of  tiie  middk  cff-der*.  "fat  ixr::Ji!r^^  tii*:  \Zjrr^ij^r/^rK.  ^ie 
supporters  <*f  p«per  iik'yisffj.  *Z  ^v«:  wLv  *{av-.  .«r^  f  .^  rrtsr^ 
ri^ts,  and  afl  th:^i&  wL--  f iteuC  "i^j^s^j^:^^  ^^r/^.  ':x  -i^/u 
they  could  not  pay.  TnThi  ^d»*s[i  ir*r»;  it»^'^ix:^li  -xa.-r  i^-r/t 
brare,  and  vufj^aac^  21*^1.  wiv  i^v^^  v^^^rr  ^^h  xx  *5t:DU*jtft 
support  to  dbe  e6:i.\2ifci**5i  O-.t^^hv:-.*'^--  yr^'t-^/:-  ir>^  y^iiixix'. 
misgiving  <n  ertrj  acr^isi.'p:  v^  ^cxjunt^,  >^<  ^^^ir^  ni  act  ir/4^ 
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on  the  independence  of  the  States.  Such  an  one  was  Samuel 
Adams.  But  the  reasons  which  Adains  advanced  against  the 
appeals  of  Congress  for  more  extensive  powers  were  such  as 
became  a  man  of  integrity,  sober,  moral,  diligent,  and  accus- 
tomed to  reflect.  The  reasons  which  his  followers  gave  for 
their  conduct  were  siieh  as  should  not  have  imposed  on  a  tav* 
ern  club  after  the  second  bottle  had  gone  round,  or  been  made ' 
nee  of  by  a  ranting  politician  in  the  course  of  his  wildest  ^ 
stump^peech  to  a  gathering  of  backwoodsmen  on  the  bonki  | 
of  the  Great  Kanawha.  The  demands,  they  said,  of  Congrees  ' 
were  simply  unreasonable.  But  that  was  not  alL  For  every 
demand  was  accompanied  by  a  threat,  or  a  menace,  or  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  most  fatal  consec^uences  to  the  Confederacy 
if  it  were  not  instantly  complied  with.  Where  did  these  hon- 
est gentlemen  get  so  much  foresight  i  Were  they  all  seventh 
Sous  of  seventh  sons !  If  one  could  believe  their  predictions 
he  would  wish  he  had  been  a  negro,  and  carried  off  to  St, 
Jolm  by  the  Tories.  Kow,  nothing  would  do  but  the  con- 
gressmen must  have  the  right  to  levy  impost,  and  fill  every 
seaport,  fi»om  the  province  of  Maine  to  Georgia,  with  a  well- 
piud  army  of  excisemen,  tide-waiters,  and  cellar-rats.  Next, 
tUey  must  have  an  endowment,  or,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call 
it,  an  assured  revenue,  settled  on  them.  If  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  take  the  affaira  of  commerce  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
States,  and  regulate  them  as  they  saw  fit^  the  Confederation 
would  go  to  pieces  and  American  shipping  be  driven  from 
the  sea.  The  Indians  would  overrun  the  country  unless  they 
were  permitted  to  pack  every  frontier  settlement  and  fort  with 
an  armed  force  in  times  of  peace.  The  lands  iK^yund  the' 
mountains  must  be  given  up  and  sold  to  speculators  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  domestic  debt.  But  how,  in  the  mean  time, 
did  these  gentlemen  dispose  of  the  fimd  which,  by  stinting ' 
and  scrimping  and  hoarding,  the  people  were  enabled  to  pay 
into  the  Trea^^ury  i  Did  they  guard  it  with  the  utmost  ^Hgil- 
ance  ?  Did  they  dole  it  out  with  a  frugal  hand  ?  No.  They  ' 
squandered  it  with  reckless  profusion.  Ten  tlionsand  dollars 
was  given  to  this  noble  foreigner,  five  thousand  to  that,  and  a 
gold  sword  to  the  other.  AnoUier  great  sum  was  to  l>e  given 
to  the  late  army.    One  hundred  thousand  was  to  be  set  apart 
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to  build  a  Federal  city.  No  wonder  that  they  wanted  an  im- 
post* But  it  was  well  to  be  wary.  Little  by  little  Congress, 
with  the  best  intents,  perhaps,  was  seeking  to  take  away  the 
most  sacred  privileges  of  the  States.  It  had  power  enough, 
and  if  any  change  were  to  be  made,  the  (|ue8tion  was  whether 
there  should  not  be  a  curtailment  of  what  already  e2dsted* 

The  men  who  talked  in  this  strain  were  numerous  every- 
where. But  in  Rhode  Island  they  abounded.  Of  the  thir- 
teen States,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  had 
always  been  the  most  lukewarm  and  discontented,  and  was 
now  entering  on  that  infamous  course  which  makes  it  impofi- 
Biblo  to  read  her  history  down  to  the  day  when  she  entered 
the  Union  under  the  Federal  Constitution  without  feelings  of 
indignation  and  contempt.  No  State  paid  its  quota  more 
grudgingly.  None  was  so  often  without  representation.  None, 
not  even  New  York,  was  actuated  by  so  selfish  and  imgener- 
ous  a  policy.  The  vague  theories,  the  wild  schemes  of  finance, 
of  government,  and  of  trade,  which  in  other  States  were  stout- 
ly combated  by  the  good  sense  of  the  community,  seemed, 
in  Khode  Island,  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  rabble,  and 
there  the  voice  of  the  rabble  was  heard  with  great  respect. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  cry  raised  against  the  perpetual 
sitting  of  Congress  than  the  Legislature  sent  instructions  to 
the  delegates  at  Annapolis  to  move  a  recess.  Partly  from 
courtesy  and  partly  from  hope  of  profit,  Congress  was  invited 
to  resume  its  session  at  the  city  of  Newport.  A  motion  to 
this  effect  was  accordingly  brought  in  on  the  fourteenth  of 
April.*  An  exciting  debate  followed.  Few  of  the  members 
felt  it  a  grievance  to  be  relieved  from  the  heat  and  dirt  of  the 
town  and  sent  back  to  the  cool  shade  of  their  plantations  and 
their  country-seats  for  the  five  hottest  months  of  the  year. 
But  where  they  should  again  assemble  was  a  question  of  great 
Bectional  interest.  The  States  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac 
would  gladly  have  the  session  held  at  Annapolis.  The  Sliddle 
States  were  for  Philadelphia  or  Trenton.  The  New  England 
States,  with  much  apparent  indifference,  were  for  some  city 
well  to  the  north,  that  the  three  weeks  they  were  used  to  spend 
in  joumej-ing  to  AnnapoUs  might  be  cut  down  to  at  leaft  one* 
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The  moment,  therefore,  that  Jefferson  could  obtain  a  hearing, 
he  moved  that  the  word  Newport  be  Btrack  out.  The  ques- 
tion was  putj  and  when  the  ayes  and  nays  had  been  taken,  the 
President  announced  that  the  ayes  had  it.  Mr.  Montgomery 
then  moved  that  the  word  Philadelphia  be  substituted.  But 
the  memory  of  the  insult  of  the  soldiers  and  the  cowardice 
of  the  city  fathers  was  still  fresh,  and  the  motion  was  quiekly 
voted  down.  It  was  then  moved  to  postpone.  But  the  ayes 
and  nays  were  again  called,  and  the  President  declared  that 
the  motion  had  passed  in  the  negative.  Jefferson  suggested 
the  word  Alexandria,  But  Alexandria  was  less  to  the  liking 
of  the  House  than  Newport  or  Philadelphia.  Even  the  most 
staid  and  precise  of  the  members  were  little  disposed  to  ban* 
ish  themselves  to  a  country  town  where  there  were  no  assem- 
bly nights,  where  a  company  of  actors  never  came,  imd  where 
the  chief  divertisemeut  was  a  card-party  or  an  evening  out 
to  tea.  The  Pi-esident  therefore  soon  annoimced  that  the 
lotion  was  lost*  Trenton  was  next  moved  as  the  place  of 
aeeting,  and,  when  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was  found  that  the 
ayes  had  it,  Jefferson  then  moved  an  amendment  by  the 
insertion  of  the  condition  that  a  committee  of  the  States 
should  be  appointed.  But  the  pi'evious  question  was  instantly 
moved  by  MassaehuBctts,  and  the  business  went  over  to  the 
twenty-sixth  of  April.  Howell,  who,  with  Ellery,  sat  for 
Rhode  Island,  then  moved  that  the  present  Congress  do 
adjourn  on  the  third  of  June  to  meet  on  the  thirteenth  of 
October  at  Trenton,  and  that  a  committee  of  the  States  be 
appointed  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress.  To  tins  the  Uouse 
agreed. 

And  now  that  the  end  of  the  session  was  close  at  hand» 
tlie  business  before  Congress  wajs  hurried  up.  Several  minor 
bills  were  dispnsed  of,  and,  four  days  later,  the  House  listened 
to  the  rejx^rt  of  the  committee  to  which  had  been  intrusted 
letters  and  papers  relative  to  conmierce  and  navigation.  And 
It  was  high  time.  For  nothing,  the  finances  alone  excepted, 
was  in  so  ruinoug  a  condition  as  the  commerce  of  the  coimtry. 
Men  began  to  look  back  with  tender  regret  to  the  evil  days 
when  tmde  was  hampered  by  the  most  unjust  laws,  when  it 
was  a  high  offence  to  carr^*  a  ehip-load  of  rice  to  France^  and 
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%vhen  the  skipper  who  entered  the  port  of  Cadiz  with  a 
cargo  of  tobacco  stood  in  iirurdnent  danger  of  being  laid  hy 
the  heels  on  his  retunL  The  state  of  commercial  affairs,  the 
grumblers  said,  was  now  far  worse  under  the  liberal  rule  of 
Congress  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago  under  the  iron  rale  of 
England.  Then,  it  was  true,  the  trader  was  forbidden  to 
carry  Ids  rice,  his  indigo,  his  tobacco,  his  pitch,  to  any  ports 
but  those  of  Great  Bi-itain,  Now  the  ports  of  England  were 
dosed  to  hiin,  and  the  markets  of  all  other  nations  open. 
Yet  those  were  the  flush  times.  Trade  was  brisk,  smuggling 
was  most  profitable,  money  circulated  freely,  and  the  expoiis 
far  exceeded  the  imports.  Now  ti-ade  was  stagnant,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  was  with  the  foreigners,  and  the  countiy  was 
being  so  rapidly  drained  of  specie  that  the  day  seemed  nfear 
at  hand  when  the  people  would  not  have  one  joe  to  rub 
against  another. 

Old  traders  and  importers  might  well  talk  in  this  wise. 
Twenty-five  years  before,  their  ships  were  to  be  seen  at  Suri- 
nam, at  Hispaniola,  at  the  West  Indies,  at  the  Canaries,  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  North 
Sea.  Their  captains  drove  bargains  in  the  Levant,  and  bar- 
tered rice  and  indigo  for  mm  and  molasses  in  Jamaica.  They 
sold  great  stores  of  com  at  Lisbon  and  Madi'id,  and  every  year 
brought  home  five  thousand  pistoles  for  the  liquor  and  grain 
purchased  by  the  Dutch.  The  New  England  fleet  mmil>ered 
six  hundred  sail.  The  trade  of  the  mother  country  with  her 
oolouies  gave  employment  to  eleven  hundred  ships  and  twen- 
ty-nine thousand  sailors.  Much  of  tJiis  was  destroyed  by  the 
Navigation  Act  of  1700,  but  was  soon  made  up  Ijy  a  most  ex- 
tensive system  of  smuggling.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company 
found  no  mean  rival  in  New  York,  whence  went  out  amiually 
great  bales  of  furs  valued  at  more  than  half  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling.  The  himber  of  Maine  was  still  in  demand.  Nowhere 
could  such  splendid  trees  be  had  for  masts  and  yard-arms,  and 
not  a  few  stately  pines,  wliich  in  colonial  days  had  been  marked 
with  the  axe  of  the  forest  inspector,  and  set  apart  for  the 
veeaela  of  the  Royal  Navy,  found  their  way  to  foreign  ship- 
yards. The  exports  from  Virginia  in  the  opening  year  of  the 
war  rose  to  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds ;  the 
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exports  of  the  Carolinas  to  five  liiindred  and  eighty  thonsand 
pounds  Bterling*  But  the  shipping  was  thickest  in  New  Eng- 
land. Scareelj  a  town  along  the  coast,  Boston,  Gloucester, 
Barnstable,  Falmouth,  New  London,  Martha's  Vineyard,  but 
was  deeply  conceme'd  in  the  fisheries.  The  whaling  fleet 
numbered  two  hundred  and  four  sail,  more  than  half  of  which 
hailed  from  Nantucket.  The  prosperity  of  tliat  little  island 
was  indeed  a  matter  of  boast  to  all  New  England.  Then 
came  the  war ;  and  when  peace  returned,  trade,  commerce,  the 
fisheries,  wei'e  gone.  Many  of  the  fishermen  had  set  off  to 
Halifax ;  many  more  would  have  followed  but  for  the  timely 
letter  of  Lafayette ;  a  few  old  hulks  rotting  in  the  harbor  were 
all  that  remained  of  the  great  fleet.  The  fate  of  Nantucket 
was  but  a  type  of  that  of  the  whole  country-  The  mercliant 
marine  had  been  driven  from  the  sea.  The  ports  of  Euro}>ean 
cotm tries  had  been  bo  long  closed  to  American  shipping  that 
little  demand  existed  for  American  goods.  The  old  markets 
were  shut.  Yet  the  consumption  of  English  goods  was  as 
large  as  ever.  The  imports  from  England  to  America  in  1784 
summed  up  to  three  million  seven  limidi'ed  thousand  ix>unds 
sterling.  The  exports  from  America  to  England  amoimted  to 
but  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  c-onse- 
quence  was  a  great  drain  of  specie.  Dollars,  giuneas,  joes, 
moidores  grew  scarcer  and  scarcer  every  day.  Merclianta 
were  unable  to  meet  their  payments ;  embarrassment  and  dis- 
ti'eas  followed,  and  a  great  cry  for  pai>er  money  was  raised. 
Nor  were  matters  at  all  benefited  by  the  action  of  the  Statea. 
Congress  had  no  power  to  regulate  commerce,  but  each  State, 
left  to  itself,  ordered  its  own  trade  in  its  own  way ;  and  the 
way  of  one  State  was  always  different  from  the  way  of  an- 
other. The  commerce  which  Massachuijetts  found  it  to  her 
interest  to  encourage,  Virginia  found  it  to  hers  to  restrict. 
New  York  would  not  protect  the  trade  in  indigo  and  pitch. 
South  Carolina  cared  nothing  for  the  success  of  the  fur  in- 
terests. New  England  derived  great  revenues  from  lumber, 
oil,  and  potashes ;  Pennsylvania  from  com  and  grain^  and 
were  in  nowise  concerned  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trade 
of  their  neighbors.  Articles  which  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey  excluded  from  their  ports  by  heavy  tonnage  duties 
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entered  New  York  witb  scarcely  any  oilier  charges  than  light 
money. 

But  the  evils  produced  hy  the  narrow  policy  at  home  were 
slight  compared  with  tJxe  evila  produced  by  the  narrow  policy 
abroad.  The  duties  laid  by  tie  States  affected  particular  lo- 
calities, and  particular  branches  of  industry  and  trade,  Tlie 
restrictions  imposed  by  England  affected  every  State  and  every 
article  of  cora^raerce,  for  she  had  forbidden  American  goods 
to  enter  her  porta  unless  they  came  in  English  Bhips.  And 
now  the  merchants  cried  out  that  ruin  stared  them  in  the  face. 
The  demand,  they  said,  for  goods  of  English  make,  tammies, 
calamancoes,  dunmts,  brocades^  damasks,  and  Irish  linens,  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  the  fabrics  of  French  or 
Dutch  make.  Yet  from  this  lucrative  traffic  they  were  cut 
off.  They  conld  no  longer  load  theh*  sliips  with  the  products 
of  tlae  plantations  and  the  fanns^  dispatcli  them  to  Liveq>ool, 
to  London,  to  Queenstown,  and  bring  home  in  exchange  bales 
of  the  stuffs  which  found  so  ready  a  market  even  in  the  small- 
est inland  tc^uTis.  And  for  all  this  there  seemed  to  be  no  help. 
When  one  State  laid  some  burden  on  the  commerce  of  an- 
other, a  cure  might  be  hoped  for  in  retaliation.  But  with 
England  retaliation  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  very 
first  State  patriotic  enough  to  close  her  ports  to  English  goods 
unless  they  came  in  American  ships  would  speedily  find  her 
sister  States,  far  from  imitating  her  example,  smothering  all 
feelings  of  national  pride,  and  holding  out  every  inducement 
for  English  merchantmen  to  eome  to  their  poiis.  Nay,  more ; 
should  any  twelve  States  band  together,  settle  on  some  scheme 
of  ret-aliation,  and  caiTy  it  rigidly  into  effect,  the  thirteenth 
would  be  the  Judas  to  betray  them  all  for  British  gold.  In 
such  a  pass  it  was  clearly  tho  duty  of  Congress  to  take  the 
state  of  commerce  into  serious  consideration^  and  seek  dili- 
gently for  some  cure  for  the  evils  that  threatened  so  soon  to 
destroy  it. 

Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  the  House,  and  early  in 
the  spring  a  grand  committee  was  appointed,  to  which  were 
intrusted  numerous  letters,  addresses,  and  memorials  on  com- 
mercial matters,  which  hadj  for  s^jme  time  past,  been  acx?imiu- 
lating  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary.     On  the  comn:iittee  were 
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Jefferson,  "Williamson,  Gerry  of  Masusachusetts,  Read  of  Sonth 
Carolina,  and  Cliase  of  Maryland.  They  reported  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  Aprii  The  trust,  they  said,  which  the  people  had  re- 
posed in  Congress  made  it  the  duty  of  that  body  to  prevent^ 
or  at  least  restrain,  everytliing  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  i 
United  States.  The  condition  of  commerce  at  the  present 
time  was  most  injurious  to  the  United  States.  Few  subjects 
indeed  of  gi-eater  importance  could  present  themselves  to  the 
attention  of  the  people.  The  fortune  of  every  citizen  was 
bouud  up  in  commerce.  It  was  the  constant  source  of  wealth ; 
it  was  the  incentive  to  industry ;  with  it  rose  or  fell  the  value 
of  produce  and  the  value  of  land.  And  now  Great  Britain 
had  adopted  regulations  ruinous  to  the  West  Indian  trade.  It 
had  seemed  at  first  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  meaauroB  i 
unequal  and  so  ill-suited  to  promote  mercantile  intercourse 
would  not  be  persisted  in  for  any  great  length  of  time  by  an 
enlightened  people*  But  this  was  a  mistake.  They  were  rap*J 
idly  growing  into  a  system,  and  imless  Congress  was  given 
power  to  lay  similar  rcstrictianB  on  the  commerce  of  England^ 
that  of  the  States  must  decline  and  inevitably  be  annUiHated. 
It  was  therefore  urged  that  tlie  HouBe  most  strenuoiisly  recom^ 
mend  the  Legislatures  to  make  over  to  Congress,  for  fifteen^ 
years,  the  management  of  commercial  affairs,  and  give  it 
power  to  forbid  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  to  enter  their 
ports  unless  brought  in  ships  owned  or  sailed  by  American 
citizen^  or  the  subjects  of  such  powers  as  should  from  time 
to  tune  make  treaties  of  commerce  with  America*  In  this 
motion  the  majority  concurred. 

May  was  now  at  hand,  and  as  the  day  of  adjournment  was 
not  far  distant,  what  little  business  was  before  the  House  wa 
hurried  on.  Notice  was  read  that  his  gracious  Majesty 
French  King  had  been  pleased  to  declare  Bayonne,  Ma 
Beillee,  L-Qrient,  and  Dunkirk  to  be  free  ports.  It 
explained  tluit  by  a  free  port  was  meant  one  at  which  all 
goods  could  be  brought  in  and  carried  out  free.  A  duty 
was,  however,  laid  upon  tobacco  at  Marseilles,  as  the  tobacco 
levenue  had  been  fjirmed  and  could  not  therefore  be  abol-j 
Fished.  This  news,  it  was  thought,  M^ould  be  joyfully  receive 
by  the  merclmnts,  and  as  Lafayette  was  kno^vn  to  liave  had  »| 
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principal  Land  in  tlie  business  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
him. 

The  matter  of  salaries  of  the  foreign  ministers  was  next 
taken  np.  The  sum  annnaDj  paid  them  was  eleven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eleven  dollars.  This  was  pronounced  to  be 
excessive.  The  public  expenses  must  be  retrenclied  some- 
where^ and  a  good  place  to  begin  at  was  the  pay  of  the  minis- 
ters*  They  were  li^dng  in  hixury  while  their  countrymen  at 
home  were  in  rags.  Nine  thousand  dulkrs  it  was  determined 
was  all  they  should  receive  in  future- 
Leave  was  then  granted  Franklin  to  come  home,  and 
Tliomas  Jefferson  elected  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
An  officer  was  dispatched  to  Canada  to  find  out  when  the  Brit- 
ish would  give  up  the  posts  on  the  f  i*ontier.  The  Treasury  was 
put  in  commission,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth,  William  Denning, 
and  Daniel  of  St,  Thomas  Jenifer  made  commissioners;  the 
Committee  of  the  States  chosen,  a  day  appointed  in  December 
for  the  hearing  of  the  delegates  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts on  the  boundary  dispute,  and,  on  the  tliird  of  June  the 
House  rose. 

The  thirteen  members  in  whoso  hands  the  management  of 
affaiis  was  now  left  had  indeed  but  little  power  and  small 
TOsponsibility.  They  eonld  make  no  treaties ;  they  could  bor- 
row no  money ;  they  could  put  out  no  bills ;  could  do  nothing, 
in  short,  that  required  the  affirmative  vote  of  nine  States.  Yet 
it  was  not  long  before  they  betrayed  even  this  mild  trust,  sepa- 
rated with  angry  words,  and  l^etook  themselves  home.  Every 
one  felt  that  he  was  an  ill-used  man.  Some  complained  bit- 
terly at  the  hard  fate  that  kept  them  mewed  up  in  a  Jiot  town, 
reading  dry  papers,  and  listening  to  prosy  reports,  while  their 
fellow-delegates  were  enjo3nng  themselves  at  home.  Others 
pronounced  it  an  outrage  that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
hold  sessions  day  after  day  at  Annapolis.  There  were  many 
dties  in  the  North  where  the  thermometer  never  reached  such 
keights,  where  there  was  no  blinding  glare  from  the  bay,  where 
the  committee  could  have  been  much  more  comfortable,  and 
business  just  as  well  done.  The  eastern  men,  moreover,  had 
gone  into  the  measure  with  but  hxdf  a  heart.  Four  of  them 
never  attended.    The  sittings  from  the  first  were  far  from 
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harmonious,  grew  more  and  more  stormy  b&  the  weeks  wore 
on,  till  at  las^  one  day  in  August,  as  the  chairman  was  about 
to  put  a  motion  to  vote,  sev^eral  of  the  eaBtem  delegates  rose 
from  tlieLr  seata,  rodied  from  the  room,  destroyed  the  quorum, 
and  firmly  refused  to  return.  Next  day  the  gentlemen  from 
New  Hampsliire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey  started  for 
their  homes.*  Two  months  went  by  before  Congress  met  at 
Trenton*  The  country  in  the  meanwhile  was  left  without  a 
government* 

The  &ame  post  tliat  brought  to  New  England  the  news  of 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  brought  also  a  startling  account 
of  the  hai^h  and  savage  treatment  of  the  Yankee  settlers  in 
Wyoming.  Wyoming  waa  the  name  once  applied  to  such 
part  of  the  hill-countiy  of  Pennsylvania  as  lay  to  the  nortli 
of  the  forty-first  degree  of  Utitude.  The  tract  had  been 
extensively  settled  by  men  from  Connecticut,  and  had  till 
within  a  few  years  been  claimed  by  that  State  as  part  and 
parcel  of  her  domain.  But  the  dispute  had  been  settled  in 
favor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  Englander  who  spoke  of 
liL9  friends  in  Wyoming  was  understood  to  refer  to  one  par- 
ticular valley  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  In  the  Delaware 
tongue  Wyoming  signifies  the  broad  flats,  and  in  truth  that 
valley  is,  of  all  the  valleys  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
river,  the  flattest  as  well  as  the  richest  and  most  beautiful. 
The  Susquehanna,  issuing  from  Otsego  lake,  receives  at  Tioga 
Point  the  waters  of  the  Chemimg,  and,  entering  a  deep  ravine, 
flows  to  the  southeast.  Huge  precipices  of  naked  stone  rise 
on  either  side*  Steep  hills  and  moamtains  shut  it  in  till,  as  it 
ncars  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna,  it  suddenly  breaks  through 
its  lofty  barriers  into  the  broad  plams  of  Wyoming,  The 
hoapa  of  sand  covered  with  smoothly  n>unded  pebbles,  the 
rich  allnvial  soil,  the  fresh-water  shells  high  ab<:»ve  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  river,  the  rounded  hills,  the  endless  succession 
of  bottom-lands  and  extensive  flats,  give  color  to  the  belief 
that  the  valley  was  once  the  bed  of  a  great  fresh-water  lake. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  spot  has  from  the  earliest  times 
been  a  favorite  among  men*  Along  the  hill-t^ps  are  still  dis- 
cernible the  rings  of  earth,  the  mounds,  the  fortresses  made  by 
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that  mysterious  race  whoso  name  is  utterly  imknown.  The 
Delawares,  the  Shawanese,  and  in  later  times  the  Six  Na- 
tions, made  it  their  hiuiting-gronnd  till  the  white  men  drove 
them  out.  Nor  was  there  on  that  terrible  day  when  Brant 
and  his  Indians  swept  through  the  land  a  happier,  more 
prosperous  settlement  in  all  Pennsylvania.  Six  years  had 
gone  by  since  tlie  massacre,  and  the  valley  had  begim  to  wear 
its  old  aspect.  Settlers  had  come  in^  houses  had  been  put  up, 
fai-ms  had  been  laid  out,  and  great  loads  of  com  and  wheat 
went  every  autumn  to  Philadelphia.  But  this  prosperity 
was  of  short  duration.  In  1784  it  was  again  devastated, 
first  by  the  violence  of  Nature,  and  then  by  the  violence  of 
man. 

Tlie  winter  had  been  one  of  unusual  severity.  The 
weather  had  been  bitterly  cold,  and  the  snow  lay  thick  upon 
the  ground  till  March  was  far  spent.  Then,  on  a  sudden,  a 
change  came.  The  wind  set  in  from  the  south,  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  melted  the  snow,  and  turned  every  stream  and  creek 
that  fed  the  Susquehanna  into  a  roaring  torrent.  In  a  single 
night  the  water  of  the  river  rose  many  feet,  broke  up  the  ice 
on  the  rapids,  and,  whirling  it  down  in  great  masses,  lodged 
it  against  the  frozen  sm-face  of  the  more  gentle  parts.  Throe 
immense  ice-dams  were  thiLs  formed,  which  caused  such  an 
accumulation  of  water  that  the  river  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
one  gi\?at  inundation  hid  the  flat  land  from  sight.  Yet  even 
tliis  afforded  no  rehef  to  the  waters  which  came  pouring  in 
from  the  hill-country.  Every  day  the  dams  grew  thicker  and 
fjigher,  and  with  the  blocks  of  ice  were  soon  mingled  frag- 
ments of  bams  and  houses,  rails  of  fences,  ricks  of  hay,  many 
carcasses  of  cattle,  and  innumerable  ears  of  com.  But  at 
^last  the  upper  iccHlam,  imable  longer  to  sustain  the  thrust  of 
the  water,  gave  way,  and  the  flood,  rushing  upon  the  lower 
dams,  broke  through  tliem  and  swept  down  the  Susquehanna. 
Tlien  the  river  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  leaving  its  course 
marked  by  ruin.  Nowhere  over  the  area  covered  by  the 
water  was  a  house,  or  a  fence,  or  a  shed  to  be  seen.  The 
farmers  could  scarcely  recognize  their  own  fields.  Where  a 
few  hours  before  had  been  a  rich  bottom-land  was  now  a  bed 
of  gravel.     Where  had  been  a  promising  orchard  now  stood 
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a  few  bent  and  broken  saplings,*  Over  the  flats  and  ale 
the  margin  of  the  current  lay  great  heaps  of  ice  wedged  in 
with  roofs  of  honses  and  trunks  of  trees.  One  snch  ice-hea|i 
covered  the  plain  where  is  now  the  little  city  of  Wilkeaba 
and  BO  thick  was  it  that  the  summer  had  wellnigh  gone  before 
the  last  block  disappeared*  But  to  all  these  were  added  other 
evils  still  more  serious.  The  com  and  the  wheat,  the  potatoes 
and  the  apples,  the  fruit  of  the  harvest  Just  passed,  had 
washed  down  the  river  by  the  flood.  Such  indeed  was  the^ 
scarcity  of  food  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  immense  schools 
of  shad  which,  on  the  return  of  every  spring,  go  up  and  down 
the  river,  starvation  would  liave  ensued.  As  it  was,  the  cry 
of  misery  that  went  up  from  the  valley  reached  even  to  the 
ears  of  Dickinson.  He  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the  Aesem* 
biy  recommending  measm^es  of  relief*  But  the  hatred  the 
Pennsylvanians  felt  f<jr  the  Yankees  was  not  on  a  sudden  to 
be  turned  to  pity.  Their  sufferings,  it  was  said,  were  no  great- 
er than  their  deserts.  AVliat  business  had  they  in  the  valley  i 
Many  devout  persons  declared  they  saw  in  the  desolation  of 
Wyoming  a  manifestation  of  divine  anger,  a  signal  instance 
of  the  way  m  which  God  turns  into  foolishness  the  councils 
of  the  wise.  No  spot  had  once  been  more  prosperous.  No 
spot  was  now  so  forlorn. 

The  prayers  of  tlie  settlers  were  therefore  disregarded,  and 
in  place  of  bread  the  Assembly  sent  them  soldiers.  The  duty 
of  the  militia,  it  was  given  out,  was  to  restore  order  in  the 
valley,  to  put  down  tlie  contentions  of  the  Yankees  and  the 
Pennymites,  as  the  Pennsylvania  settlers  were  nickn^ned, 
and  to  protect  each  party  in  the  possession  of  its  rights*  But 
the  true  purpose  of  the  army  sent  thither  was  to  drive  out 
the  Connecticut  claimants  in  the  interest  of  a  company  of 
land-speculators.  The  military  were  placed  in  command  of  Mr. 
Justice  Patterson,  a  man  whose  narrow  mind  well  fitted  hira 
for  the  work  in  hand.  So  soon  as  the  roads  became  passable 
ho  led  them  to  Wyoming,  and  at  once  began  operations. 
Fences  were  torn  down  from  the  grMu-fields  and  set  up  acrusa 

*  See  An  Account  ot  the  £de<H9  of  the  G«&fral  Tb&w  in  Mftrch*  17^4,  upon 
the  KiTi;r  SueKiuchanna  uid  the  Adjacent  Gountij.  Columbian  Mag^zxne,  No* 
Tember,  1786,  pp.  123,  124, 
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the  roads  and  highways.  The  farmers  were  forbidden  to  ht 
in  the  woods,  to  fish  in  the  rivers  to  draw  water  from  theS 
wells,  or  to  cut  timber  to  make  a  shelter  for  those  rendered 
honfieless  by  the  flood,*  Meanwhile  the  soldiers  lived  at  free 
qnartera,  wandered  over  the  fielda  shooting  poultry,  insidting 
the  women,  and  prodding  the  men  with  their  bayonets.  Snch 
acte  of  violence  were  stoutly  resisted.  This  was  precisely 
what  Patterson  wished,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  his 
plans.  He  raised  the  cry  that  the  soldiers  were  being  with- 
stood, and,  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  was  to  follow,  he 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Council  a  most  carefully  worded 
letter.  "  I  therefore  hnml>ly  hope/'  said  he,  ''  that  if  any  dan- 
gerous or  seditious  commotion  should  aiise  in  this  county,  so 
remote  fi'om  the  seat  of  government,  that  it  may  not  be  con- 
strued into  a  want  of  zeal  or  love  for  the  Commonwealth  if 
we  should,  through  dire  necessity,  be  obliged  to  do  some 
things  not  strictly  consonant  to  the  letter  of  the  law," 

No  sooner  had  he  dispatched  this  note  than  the  soldiers 
were  turned  loose,  and,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  drove 
out  one  hundred  and  tifty  families  and  set  fii^e  to  their  homeSp 
Desolate  and  oppressed,  they  implored  permission  to  go  up 
or  down  the  river  in  boats  ;  they  urged  the  helplessness  of  tlie 
women  and  the  children,  the  long  journey  which  separated 
them  from  their  friends,  and  the  lack  of  food.  But  this 
request  Patterson  ungraciously  refused,  and  curtly  ordered 
them  to  take  the  Lackawaxen  road  as  tlie  most  direct  to  Con- 
necticut* Again  they  expostulated.  The  Lackawaxen  road 
had,  they  said,  fallen  into  disuse  during  the  war,  and  was  now 
all  bnt  impassable.  Bushes  had  grown  up  on  it ;  there  were 
no  bridges  over  the  streams  it  crossed,  and  for  more  than 
Bixty  miles  the  road  lay  through  a  wilderness  where  not  a 
faouBe  was  to  be  seen.  But  Patterson  was  firm  in  his  com- 
mandfiy  and  more  than  five  hundred  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  driven  hastily  toward  the  Delaware.  Not  a  few 
fell  down  by  the  way  and  were  buried  under  logs  and  fallen 
trees,  whence  the  wolves  dug  up  and  ate  them.  Others  died 
horn  exposure  and  fatigue  on  reaching  the  settlements. 

*  Botfton  Gazcttefl,  June  1  and  October  25,  lIBi^  contain  letters  gidng  ocoountf 
of  Cbeie  pfoceediogB. 
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Wlicn  Ae  neiva  of  PattezBOEL^d  aciioii  rnirhptfl  Flnladelplua 
10010  ibow  of  indignatiodi  was  macfeu  TtdXeasm  mod  hh  troopd 
wwe  iaitaitUf  dtadaBed.  Tlie  sberiff  of  IfortiiiimberlttQd 
wii  wmUL  dovtt  lo  btmg  hick  die  Kttfefa.^  ml,  imdsr  the  nuiet 
iofenm  MBorsnee  from  him  of  pmtmedm^  maaij  casat  tMek^ 
Bn  Pattciiun  liad,  iipoD  his  onm  anthocitj^  re^fiEsted  the 
AAargeAmldieis^  fortified  a  eaTe  aa  the  ddSs  oi  ihe  moim- 
tmkf  which  he  nanued  Fort  lillopef  and  bide  the  sheriff  do 
Ui  wonL  The  worst  the  ihmff  eould  do  was  to  cuxy  back 
the  aewa  of  hia  defeat  to  thoee  who  sent  him.  Meanwhile 
the  nilej  w^  a  aoeoe  of  Yiolenee  aad  oonfiisiuiu  The  men. 
who  bad  returned  were  bent  upon  galheriiig  the  ripoitiig 
erepe.  FatleiBoii  md  hh  men  were  ecpaStj  bent  i^kjo  de- 
iltiojmg  the  cropOL  Armed  bands  were  constantly  paaang  ap 
aod  down  the  rlrer,  were  eoostazitlj  meetings  and,  wheaMBirer 
Hefa  meettnga  took  place,  i^ota  were  sme  to  be  exdianged. 
Ocie  aueh  encoimter  happened  late  m  Julj.  A  party  of  the 
Coimecticiit  aettlers  went  down  from  Ein^stoi  to  Shawnee  to 
pfoteet  the  crops,  but  fell  in  bj  the  waj  with  a  partj  of  Penn- 
ajrlfmoiana  who  Instantly  opened  fire  and  killed  two  of  their 
nmnber.  Immediatelj  the  whole  Cunnectieut  element  was 
af  ame.  FrankliOy  a  Kew  England  man  well  known  in  AVyo- 
ndng,  ooDeeled  a  number  of  men,  started  from  Eingsloni  swept 
down  the  west  aide  of  the  rirerf  dispossessed  all  the  PeansyU 
TanianSy  and  drove  them  to  Fort  Dickin^Uf  where  Patterson 
and  his  men  were  cooped  np.  A  smnmous  to  surrender  was 
received  with  jeem.  The  siege  then  began  in  earnest.  Bat 
the  garrison  made  a  sortie  and  bomed  the  hoiiBes  occnpied  by 
die  besiegers*  And  now  four  hundred  militia  appeared  in  the 
valley.  They  were  commanded  by  General  Armstrong,  a  man 
of  some  parts  and  courage,  but  brutal  and  utterly  destitute  of 
any  sense  of  truth  and  honor.  He  had  served  with  distino* 
tjon  in  the  war,  had  risen  to  be  a  general  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  is  etill  remembered  as  the  father  of  the  author  of 
the  Newburg  Addreeses,  No  sooner  had  he  reat*hed  Wy- 
oming than  he  put  forth  a  proelamation.  He  came,  he  said, 
in  the  name  of  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  sup- 
prem  violence,  to  administer  impartial  justice,  to  insure  pro* 
tection,  and  to  summon  the  contending  parties  to  lay  down 
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their  arms.  He  first  began  to  treat  with  the  Connecticut 
party.  But  some  natural  doubts  were  aroused  touching  his 
good  faithj  and  he  was  plainly  told  bo.  Then  he  began  to 
curse  and  to  swear,  and  pledged  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
his  honor  as  a  gentleman  and  his  faith  as  a  soldier,  that  Pat- 
terson's men  ahonld  also  be  disarmed.  On  this  double  assxir- 
ance  the  New  Englondera  surrendered.  They  were  ordered 
to  draw  up  in  line ;  to  ground  arms,  to  right-about,  to  march 
ten  BtepSj  to  halt,  and  again  right-about,  Armstrong  then 
commanded  his  men  to  pick  up  the  muskets.  This  was 
promptly  done,  and  the  soldier  who  had  pledged  his  honor 
and  his  faith  announced  to  the  little  crowd  of  disarmed  men 
that  they  were  his  prisoners.  Thirty  of  them  were  sent  in 
irons  to  Easton.  Forty-six  more  were  marched  under  a  strong 
guard  to  the  jail  at  Northumberland,  while  Armstrong,  de- 
ligJited  with  his  stroke  of  cunning,  hastened  back  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

But  there  was  in  that  city  a  body  of  men  who  looked  with 
no  favor  on  Armstrong  and  his  acts.  The  Council  of  Censors 
had  assembled.  The  Censors  met  every  seventh  year.  It  was 
their  duty  to  inquire  whether  the  Constitution  had  been  kept 
inviolate ;  whether  the  taxes  had  been  justly  levied  ;  whether 
the  public  money  had  been  wisely  expended ;  whether  the 
laws  had  been  duly  carried  out.  And  they  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  in  the  deeds  of  Patterson  and  Armstrong  the  laws 
had  not  been  dulv  carried  out.  The  whole  affair  was  there- 
fore  soon  before  them,  and  a  message  sent  to  the  Assembly 
demanding  papers  and  documents.  To  this  an  ungracious 
reply  was  made,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  refusal.  The  Censors 
thereupon  gave  it  aa  their  opinion  that  the  treatment  of  the 
settlerg  in  Wyoming  was  a  high-handed  outrage.  The  As- 
Bembly  retaliated  by  making  Ai'mstrong  Adjutant  of  the  State, 
and  authorising  him  to  raise  more  troops  and  complete  the 
expulsion  of  the  settlers.     But  from  this  they  soon  went  back. 

To  oppress  the  settlers  in  Wyoming  was  one  thing.  To 
defy  the  Council  of  Censors  was  quite  another  thing.  So 
long  as  the  Assembly  sent  its  soldiers  to  drive  the  hated 
Yankees  from  a  section  of  the  State  far  away  from  the  seat 
of  government,  nobody  cared.    The  Pennsylvanians  were  not 
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harassedj  tlieu;  fences  were  not  pulled  down,  their  fields  were 
not  kid  waste,  tbeir  wives  were  not  abused,  their  houses  were 
not  burned,  nor  were  they  sent  across  the  wilderness  to  die  of 
hunger  by  the  way.  But  when  the  Ceiisoi-s  were  withstood — 
the  Censors  who  were  the  bulwark  against  the  tyranny  of  offi-  | 
cials  and  the  unjust  acts  of  iaw-makera  —  the  people  were 
greatly  alarmed.  Then  on  a  sudden  much  sympathy  was  felt 
for  the  expelled  settlers.  The  action  of  the  Assembly  was 
severely  criticised.  Annstrong  and  Patterson  were  pro- 
nounced brutes,  and  were,  imder  the  pressure  of  popular 
indignation,  speedily  recalled*  At  the  same  time  the  LegiB- 
lature  commanded  that  the  Connecticut  claimants  should  he 
restored  to  the  full  possession  of  their  property.* 

When  this  news  reached  New  England,  the  angry  feelings 
awakened  by  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Wyoming  settlers  rapidly 
subsided,  and  the  attention  of  the  multitude  was  drawn  oflf  to 
the  progress  of  an  illuBtrioufi  visitor.  Indeed,  the  journey 
which  Lafayette  was  then  making  through  the  States  re- 
sembled a  royal  progress  much  more  than  the  tour  of  a  noble 
foreigner.  Everj^where  he  was  heartily  welcomed  and  sump- 
tuously entertained.  lie  landed  on  the  fourth  of  August, 
went  directly  to  Mount  Vernon,  hastened  thence  to  New 
York,  and,  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  went  up  the  Hud- 
son in  a  barge  to  Albany.  There  he  was  invited  by  the  Indian 
commissionors  to  attend  the  conference  at  Fort  Schuyler. 
He  accepted,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  addressed  the  as* 
sembled  chiefs  of  the  Oneidas  in  a  speech  that  would  not  have 
misbecome  the  comrni3sioners.t  From  Fort  Schuyler  he  has- 
tened across  coimtry  to  Boston,  entered  that  city  on  the  even-  | 

*  My  authorities  for  the  account  of  the  discrtJers  in  Wyoming  are  i  Miner^t 
Hislory  of  Wj^omin^^  Chapman^ a  HistorT  of  Wyoming,  Feck^Ji  History  of  Wyo- 
tniagf  Stone^B  Poetry  and  History  of  Wyoming,  HolUater*s  Hiatoir  of  LaekatnuuiA 
VaUey^  and  Pearce*a  Annals  of  Ltiaeme  Connty.    See,  also,  Pennsylninia  Padteti*, 
May  27,  1784,  and  Boston  Gazette  for  June  and  October,  1784, 

f  Aa  Lafayette  wa4  not  one  of  tbe  eommiMionera,  many  wondered  that  he 
should  have  the  impudence  to  addresa  the  Indians  on  a  matter  it  was  not  hia 
business  to  raeddle  with.  But  Madifton^  who  accompanJed  the  Marquis  on  hit 
trip,  and  beard  the  speech,  givea  a  long  explanation  ol  Lafayette^*  conduct  in  a 
letter  to  Jefferaon,  He  says,  moreover,  that  the  apeedi  wia  a  good  one,  that  he 
entirely  eclipsed  the  oommissionera,  and  thai  one  of  them  waa  greatly  annoyod. 
tlieireby.     Madison  to  Jefferson,  October  17,  1 784. 
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big  of  the  fifteentii  of  October,  and  pnt  up  at  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes.* 

The  presence  of  the  distinguished  Frenchman  created  no 
little  excitement  in  the  city,  and  the  townsmen  determined  to 
give  him  such  a  reception  as  he  should  not  soon  forget.  The 
seventeenth  of  October,  the  seventh  anniversary  of  a  great 
event,  was  close  at  hand ;  but  the  nineteenth,  the  third  anni- 
versary of  a  day  yet  more  memorable  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  was  chosen  for  the  reception.  On  that  day  three 
hundred  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  citizens  assembled  in 
Faneuil  Ilall,  which  had  for  two  days  past  been  given  over 
to  the  eai-penters  and  decorators  to  be  made  suitable  for  so 
splendid  an  occasion.  Thirteen  arches,  adorned  with  flowers 
and  made  gay  with  bunting,  had  been  put  up.  The  arches 
grew  smaller  from  the  centre  toward  the  ends  of  the  room, 
and  in  the  one  immediately  over  the  Marquis's  head  was  a 
fleur-de-lis.  Music  was  played  during  the  dinner,  and,  when 
the  cloth  had  been  removo^l,  thirteen  toasts  were  proposed. 
As  each  toast  was  di'unk  oil,  thirteen  camion  woi'e  discharged 
in  the  mai*ket-place,  and  three  rounds  of  claps  givea,  a  new 
fashion  of  applause  but  lately  come  in.  But  no  toast  brought 
out  such  vociferous  shouts  as  the  toast  of  General  Washington. 
Ko  sooner  had  the  name  of  that  well-beloved  general  been  an- 
nounced than  a  curtuin^  whieh  hung  behind  the  Marquis,  was 
rent  asunder,  and  displayed  the  picture  of  Washington, 
crowned  with  flowers  and  laurels,  and  supported  by  the  en- 
signs of  America  and  France.  The  Marquis  quickly  arose 
from  his  seat,  his  face  beaming  with  mingled  pleasure  and 
surprise,  began  to  applaud,  and  was  instantly  joined  by  the 
assembled  company .f 

From  Boston  he  went  to  Marhlehead.  There  a  great  gath- 
ering of  people  came  out  to  meet  him.  But  as  the  multitude 
were  pressing  and  cheering  roimd  him,  he  was  much  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  women  far  outnumbered  the  men.  He  in- 
quired the  cause,  and  was  t«jld  that  the  women  he  saw  were 

•See  Lettera  of  Madison  to  Jefferson,  September  7,  1781;  September  15^ 
17$4;  October  11,  1784, 

f  Ke^  Jersey  Gazette,  November  8,  17^4.  See,  aIao,  HoeKm  Gazette,  BoBton 
Merciuy,  and  other  papers. 
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the  widows  of  men  elain  in  the  war,  and  were  come  out  to 
welcome  him  in  their  husbands'  stead.  Nor  was  tliis  by  any 
means  a  romantic  tale.  For  the  official  censoB  of  the  Grovem- 
tnent  revealed  the  fact  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  male  in- 
habitants of  Marblehead  had  joined  the  Continental  army  and 
never  returned. 

From  Marblehead  Lafayette  went  on  to  Salem.  But  while 
he  waa  yet  far  oflE  he  was  met  by  the  citizens  in  carriages  and 
^n  horseback,  and  escorted  to  his  lodgings.  As  he  entered 
be  town  all  the  church-bells  rang  out,  and  the  throng  in  the 
street  set  up  a  joyous  shout.  At  his  lodgings  he  waa  waited 
upon  by  a  number  of  Continental  officers,  and  by  a  deputation 
of  gentlemen^  who  presented  hiin  with  an  address.  He  then 
went,  preceded  by  the  officers,  to  the  Concert  Hall,  where  a 
Buniptuoas  repast  was  spread.* 

His  Ciistern  tour  over,  the  M:u*quis  sailed  from  Boston  in 
the  Nymphe,  and  went  by  water  to  Annapolis.  From  An- 
napolis lie  returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  a  second  time  vis- 
ited his  chief.  This  concluded,  he  rode  on  to  Pliiladelphia, 
which  ho  reached  on  the  ninth  of  December,  Ten  miles  be- 
yond the  city  limits  the  officers  of  the  late  army  and  the  mi- 
litia were  drawn  up  to  receive  him  and  escort  him  to  the 
City  Tavern.  The  streets,  the  windows,  the  house-tops,  were 
crowded  mth  gazers,  who  saluted  him  with  cheem  as  he  passed 
along.  The  bells  were  rung  from  the  moment  of  his  entrance 
into  the  city  till  ten  at  night.  Through  all  the  evening  the 
streets  were  ablaze  with  bonfires,  f  Two  days  later  he  reached 
Trenton,  and  was  complimented  by  a  committee  of  Congress* 
The  same  day  he  received  the  address  of  New  Jersey.  On 
Christmas  day  he  quitted  New  York  for  France, 

While  lialf  tlie  towns  in  the  country  were  thus  vying  with 
each  other  in  doing  honor  to  the  illustrious  foreigner,  it  waji 
noticed,  in  no  kindly  spirit,  that  New  York  suffered  him  to 
depart  with  no  other  marks  of  distiuction  than  a  few  salvos 
of  cannon  and  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Mayor.  J  The 
citizens  were  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  entertain  even  so  dia- 
tingoiahed  a  guest  as  Lafayette.    They  had,  through  tlie  whole 

•  New  Tork  Packet  f  PtennsylTinU  Packet 

X  New  Jenef  Gftietle. 
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year,  beea  engaged  in  what  they  believed  to  be  a  losing  fight 
with  the  Tories,  and  were  much  exerciBod  over  the  prospect  of 
the  coining  spring  election.  Many  petitions,  signed  ]>y  handa 
well  known  at  tlie  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  on  'Change,  and  at 
the  Bank,  urging  sharp  laws  against  the  Tories,  had  been 
suffered  by  the  Legislature  to  pass  unnoticed.  Meanwhile,  the 
Tories  had  been  most  untiring  in  their  plots,  and  had  obtained 
a  judgment  in  the  Mayor's  Court  which  seemed  to  8ti4ke  at 
the  very  root  of  government.  The  case  of  Rutgers  against 
Waddington  had  come  up  for  trial  early  in  the  summer,  and, 
to  the  horror  of  the  Whigs,  decision  had  been  rendered  for 
Waddington,  The  exultation  of  the  Tories  was  unbounded  ; 
the  mortification  and  rage  of  the  Whigs  was  great.  This,  it 
was  said,  was  too  much !  The  Mayor's  Court  to  set  aside  a 
law  of  the  Legislature  and  give  a  decision  in  dii^ect  opposition 
to  its  letter  and  spirit  I  This  was  the  end  of  all  liberty. 
Henceforth,  when  any  law  was  enacted  offensive  to  the  Tories, 
they  had  but  to  tnimp  up  some  cause  of  action  under  it,  take 
it  to  the  Mayor's  Court,  and  have  the  law  set  aside.  There 
was,  however,  one  remedy  left  to  a  free  people  which,  happily, 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Mayor's  Court  to  take  away : 
the  right  to  meet,  consult,  and  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of 
relief  from  the  dangers  that  threatened  them.  To  this  they 
had  recourse.  Early  in  t!ie  fall  a  meeting  was  called  at  Van- 
dewater^fl-in-the-fields.  The  attendance  was  great,  for  many 
cases  yet  remained  for  trial  that  were  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  late  decision  of  the  Mayor.  To  this  meeting  the  aldennen 
were  summoned.  Some  few  came,  were  sharply  questioned, 
and  gave  so  ill  an  account  of  themselves  in  the  matter  that 
many  present  were  heard  to  mutter  that  they  believed  the  al- 
dermen were  at  lieart  Tories,  The  meeting  then  selected  a 
committee  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  tax-payers,  imd  ad- 
journedt  This  address  came  forth  early  in  November.  It 
was,  the  committee  said,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  a  free 
land  that,  on  every  occasion  when  they  conceived  their  rights 
to  be  in  danger,  they  could  meet,  and  consult  and  deliberate 
on  the  mode  of  relief.  In  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  a 
unmber  of  free  citizens  had  assembled  and  cliai'ged  them  to  ad- 
draad  the  tax-payera  on  the  late  decision  of  the  Mayor's  Court 
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on  tlie  law  commonly  called  the  Trespass  Act.  That  anj 
court  sbould  liave  power  to  eet  aside  acta  of  the  Legislature 
was,  they  believed,  absurd.  They  were  addressing  an  enlight- 
ened people,  a  people  awake  to  everything  that  might  affect 
their  deai'ly  earneii  freedom,  who  well  knew  that  the  conse- 
quences which  would  flow  from  the  establishment  of  sneh  a 
power  would  be  most  pemicious,  and  would  i*ender  abortive 
the  great  privilege  of  making  their  own  laws  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, Thoy  fully  beheved  that  the  principle  of  the  de- 
cision in  the  ciise  of  Rutgera  against  "Waddington  was  most 
dangerous  to  the  Government,  and  that  a  perseverance  in  that 
principle  would  leave  to  the  Legislature  nothing  but  a  name^ 
and  make  the  session  nothing  but  an  expense,* 

While  this  address  and  the  indignant  feelings  that  had 
called  it  forth  were  yet  fresh^  the  citizens  were  not  a  little 
pleased  to  learn  that  Congress  had  fixed  on  their  city  as  a  place 
of  permanent  residence  till  a  Federal  to\N-n  should  be  built 
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THE  LOW   STATE   OF   TBADE  AKD   COMMKSOE. 

In  die  Congress  which  soon  assembled  in  the  City  Hall  at 
New  York  one  familiar  face  was  wanting.  Jefferson  had 
been  sent  abroad.  Early  in  the  previous  May,  Congress  had 
judged  it  vd^Q  to  appoint  three  comniissionei's  to  negotiate 
treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  powers*  One  of  the  three 
was  John  AdamSj  who  at  that  time  represented  the  country 
at  the  Hague.  A  second  was  Franldinj  who  had  for  more 
than  six  years  been  minister  to  the  Court  of  France,  and  in 
casting  about  for  a  third  the  lot  fell  on  Jefferson,  No  sooner 
had  the  House  adjourned  than  he  set  forth,  travelled  through 
Now  Jersey,  stopped  at  New  York,  went  thence  to  Boston, 
visited  New  Hampshire,  made  himself  familiar  \nth  the  com- 
merce of  the  various  States,  and  early  in  July  sailed  in  the 
packet  Ceres  to  Cowes.  He  then  went  on  to  Paris,  which  he 
reached  on  the  sixth  of  August,  and  there  fomid  liiraseli  in 
the  midst  of  a  society  the  most  remarkable  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Our  estimate  of  that  society  is  apt  to  be  a  most  erroneous 
one.  We  are  prone  to  think  only  of  its  brilliancy,  and  to  for- 
get that  the  French  King,  who  stood  by  us  in  the  dark  hour^ 
who  recoil  zed  our  independence,  who  loaned  us  money,  and 
cent  us  ships  and  troops,  ruled  over  a  people  much  poorer  and 
lEmeb  more  imhappy  than  our  own.  The  Court  and  the  nobil- 
itr  were  indeed  still  great  and  splendid.  Tlie  arts  and  manu- 
factures had  never  before  been  so  liberally  patronized.  Never 
had  the  sciences  been  so  assiduously  cultivated.  Lavoisier  had 
just  replaced  the  obscure  language  of  alchemy  with  a  simple 
ad  luminous  terminology.  Lagrange  had  made  geometry 
ttractive  even  to  the  frivolous,  and  had  put  forth  that  fine 
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work  on  rational  mechanics  which  etill  holds  its  place  in  the 
flchoolSj  and  is  still  looked  upon  as  an  anthority.  No  other 
cotintry  could  hoast  of  an  astronomer  so  profound  as  Bailli  or 
Laplace ;  of  a  naturalist  as  acute  as  Boffon ;  of  a  physicist  eo 
daring  as  PiMtre  de  Rozier.  Jouffroi  had  steamed  down  thd 
.&oiie  in  his  little  boat ;  Lesage  bad  been  close  upon  the  dis- 
:)very  of  the  telegraph.  Experimental  physics  was  indeed 
quite  the  mode,  and  all  classes  were  hurried  along  bj  the  pre- 
vailing taste.  The  Due  dVJrleans  forgot  his  amours  and  his 
etud,  his  fashions  and  liis  schemes  of  reform,  to  dabble  in  it 
The  Marquis  d'Arlandes  stole  a  few  hours  from  Court  to  pur- 
sue a  series  of  experiments  which  cost  him  his  life.  The 
biMithers  Jlontgolfier,  wh*>se  business  it  was  to  make  paper, 
had  found  time  in  the  press  of  business  to  devote  to  physics^ 
had  thought  much  on  the  ascent  of  vapors  and  the  formation 
of  clouds,  and  soon  delighted  the  little  town  of  Annonay  with 
the  spectacle  of  the  first  balloon.  But  a  party  of  amateurs  in 
physics  at  Parisj  not  tol^e  outdone  by  Montgolfier,  constructed 
an  oil-silk  bag,  filled  it  Avith  inflammable  air  of  one  tenth  the 
weight  of  atmospheric  air,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
storm,  launched  it  from  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It  speedily  roee 
above  the  clouds,  and  came  down  four  miles  l>eyond  the  city* 
Tlje  marvellous  art,  it  was  sdd,  of  making  bodies  traverse 
through  space  was  now  discovered.  Dreams  of  wings  with 
wliich  men  were  to  fly  from  Calais  to  Dover  gave  way  to 
dreama  of  balloons  in  which  men  were  to  navigate  tbe  globe. 
The  golden  age  was  believed  to  be  close  at  hand.  Indeed, 
men  of  sense  (md  judgment  forgot  themselves,  and  made  pre- 
dictions wliich  neither  they  nor  those  who  heard  them  under- 
stood. Physio^xl  ills  would  rapidly  disappear.  There  would 
be  no  more  war,  no  more  injustice,  no  more  oppression  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong,  ilan,  purified  and  reformed,  would  go  ' 
forth,  like  a  beneficent  god,  in  his  balloon,  to  carry  to  the 
savages  of  the  South  Sea  the  laws  of  ecience  and  good  order.* 

•  Tbcae  ab«urd  prediotlona  eccmed  about  thii  time  to  be  wcU  gmtinded,  i 
Bloncbard  had  just  crossed  the  ChaaQel  m  a  bullrioiif  ruid  landed  on  the  heights  1 
of  CsiliiiH.     Th**  nctrs  of  tbi*  journtry  was  accornpaniwl  bv  a  utory  which  wnA  not  j 
m  Uttlc  (latu?rin;^  to  French  vanity.     Bljincbnrd  wng  aeoumpaBicd  hj  an  Kii^1isb»  ' 
man  immtd  JL-ffcrics.     Each  had,  it  wfts  said,  at  the  fitart  hung  out  the  flag  of  hti 
nailoQ.     But  ai  the  baUoon  drifted  on  tLo  aljroaauta  were  compeUod  to  throir 
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Meanwhile,  the  Treasury  was  empty  and  the  people  stanr- 
ing.  The  earth  refused  her  increase,  and  the  farmers,  unable 
longer  to  live  hy  the  products  of  their  lands,  had  abandoned 
them*  In  many  hamlets  tlie  population  had,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  fallen  from  fifteen  hundred  to  six  hundred. 
Whole  provinces  were  destitute  of  cattle.  Women  did  the 
work  of  oxen,  dragged  the  ploughs,  hauled  the  carts,  and 
brought  home  the  Bcanty  harvests  on  their  backs.  Bread  was 
no  longer  made  of  wlieat,  hut  of  roots  and  pounded  herbs.  To 
this  miserable  poverty  was  added  a  gross  Hcentiousness,  which 
pervaded  all  ranks.  Virgin  purity  and  conjugal  fidelity  be- 
came jests.  Marriages  ceased  to  be  made,  and,  as  one  of  the 
bread  memorials  plainly  set  forth,  half  the  children  born 
wei^  the  offspring  of  debauchery.  In  truth,  the  French  soci- 
ety of  that  day  bore  no  small  likeness  to  the  foul  and  mon- 
strous portress  which  Milton  placed  at  the  gate  of  hell  Half 
was  dignity ;  half  was  snake,  AH  was  majestic  and  beautiful 
above ;  all  was  loathsome  and  grovelling  below. 

On  this  society  Jefferson  looked  with  profound  disgust. 
He  was,  he  wrote,  just  savage  enough  to  prefer  the  woods,  the 
fields,  and  the  independence  of  Monticello  to  the  splendors  of 
Paris.*  For  there  the  fate  of  humanity  was  most  deplorable. 
The  truth  of  Voltaire's  saying,  that  in  France  every  man  must 
be  either  the  hammer  or  the  anvil,  was  constantly  before  him. 
It  was  a  true  picture  of  that  strange  land  to  which,  we  are 
told,  we  shall  pass  in  the  hereafter,  and  where  we  shall  see 
God  and  his  angels  in  splendor,  and  crowds  of  the  damned 
trampled  under  their  fei-t.f 

While  thus  occupied  in  observing  the  condition  of  the  men 
he  had  so  lately  come  among,  Adams  and  Franklin  joined  him 


oter  first  th^  ballot  and  then  their  clothing,  and,  as  the  balloon  still  continued  to 
descend,  the  Englishman  in  despair  threw  away  his  flag^  but  Blanehard  retained 
Ilia,  which  alone  floated  over  England.  The  eicitement  awakened  by  these  eiperi- 
mentft  was  not  confined  to  France*  It  spread  rapidly  to  England  and  America* 
Oreat  numbers  of  balloons  were  constructed,  and  many  ascents  made.  Sec  Penn- 
t^lrania  Packet,  June  20  and  July  20,  1784.  New  York  Packet.  See,  also,  a  let- 
tcr  from  Washinpton  to  Duportail,  April  14,  17S4,  and  a  poem  entitled  The 
iiallDon,  in  the  Columbian  Magazine^  November,  1786,  p.  148. 

*  Jcffer*on  to  Mr  Bellini,  September  30,  1786. 

f  Jefferson  to  Mrs.  Trif  t,  Auguat  18,  1785, 
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at  Paris.     The  duty  performed  by  the  two  mioifiters  with 
whom  he  was  associated  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  thankless  and 
unenviable  one.    The  time  of  the  gentlemen  who  now  I'epresent 
the  Republic  at  the  Courts  of  Europe  is  largely  taken  up  with 
the  performance  of  duties  of  a  social  and  agreeable  nature. 
They  attend  levees,  they  go  to  state  balls,  they  eat  state  din- 
ners, and,  at  regular  intervals,  send  home  dispatches  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State*    Their  salary  is  fair.    Their  burden  is  light,  for 
rarely  are  tbey  called  on  to  perform  a  more  arduous  task 
than  to  adjust  disputes,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their^ 
countrymen  when  in  trouble,  and  dispatch  home  each  week  a 
carefully  written  account  of  the  state  of  politics  at  the  Court 
to  which  they  have  been  sent.    They  represent  a  great,  opu- 
lent, and  prosperons  country,  holding  the  first  rank  among 
nations.     They  are  at  no  pains  to  explain  the  form  of  govern- 
nient     They  ai*e  never  under  the  necessity  of  setting  fortJi 
the  advantages  likely  to  come  from  a  treaty  of  commerce. 
They  are  never  called  upon  to  borrow  money,  to  seek  recogni- 
tion for  their  country,  to  explain  that  the  resolutions  of  a  few 
town-meetings  are  not  the  law  of  the  land^  that  a  grumbling  1 
letter  to  a  newspaper  does  not  convey  the  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, that  Americans  are  white,  and  do  not  adorn  them- 
selves  after  the  fashion  of  savages.     Yet  it  was  precisely  such 
things  as  these  that  American  ministers  to  foreign  courts  were, 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  compeBed  to  do  over  and  over  < 
again.     Of  the  country  and  the  tliree  millions  of  men  Adams] 
and  Franklin  were  proud  to  represent,  far  less  was  then  known  i 
than  is  now  to  be  learned  from  an  encyclopaedia  regarding  the^ 
Sandwich  Isles  or  the  inhabitants  of  Oceanica.   Whether  Boe-  ^ 
ton  was  in  Massachusetts  or  Massachusetts  in  Boston,  whether 
New  Hampshire  was  a  city  or  a  State,  whether  the  Ohio  ran 
into  the  Mississippi  or  the  Mississippi  into  the  Ohio,  werej 
matters  concerning  which  nine  tenths  of  Englishmen  and) 
Europeans  knew  absolutely  nothing.    Nor  were  the  climate, 
the  products  of  the  soil,  or  the  character  of  the  people  any 
better  understood.    When  Benjamin  West  went  out  as  a 
young  artist  to  study  in  the  galleries  of  Rome  he  was  aaJ 
much  an  object  of  curiosity  as  a  polar  bear  or  an  EsquimaiL^ 
The  Italians  came  in  crowds  to  see  what  impression  would  bo 
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produced  by  the  marvellous  productions  of  Raphael,  of  Angelo, 
and  of  Titian  on  the  young  sarage  from  America,  and  went 
away  expressing  surprise  that  his  face  was  whiter  than  their 
own,  and  that  his  clothes  were  not  adorned  with  bits  of  glass 
and  pieces  of  shell.*  The  America-n  Revolution  was  almost 
over  before  Parmentier  eueceeded  in  convincing  the  starving 
peasants  of  France  that  the  American  potato  was  fit  for 
human  beings  to  eat,  and  astonished  the  men  of  Sablon  and 
Grenelle  with  the  eight  of  great  fields  of  growing  maize. 
Campbell,  in  that  fine  poem  in  which  he  describes  the  loveli- 
nesa  of  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  makes  Gertrude  and  her 
lover  to  wander  over  broad  savannas,  and  watch  the  red  fla- 
mingo reflected  Kke  a  meteor  in  the  lake.f 

Nor  is  it  in  the  least  surprising  that  this  should  have  been 
to.  In  colonial  times  no  one  in  Em*ope  troubled  himself 
about  what  took  place  in  a  little  cluster  of  towns  and  hamlets 
three  thousand  miles  away.  Few  Americans  ever  came  to 
the  continent.  Scarcely  any  traveller  from  the  continent  ever 
foxmd  hifl  way  to  America.  When  the  war  opened,  when 
France  recognized  the  independence  of  the  States,  when  the 
war  closed  auff  that  independence  was  secured,  European 
interest  in  America  rapidly  increased.  But  the  only  sources 
whence  information  could  be  obtained  were  English  new6pa^ 
pers  or  Englishmen,  and  both  the  newspapers  and  the  men 
were  fully  bent  on  presenting  the  United  States  in  the  worst 
possible  light.  AVhile  five  hundred  ships  were  engaged  in 
bringing  Englidi  tammieSj  durants,  Irish  linens  and  brocades  to 

•  When  Bcojjinjin  West  was  introduced  to  Cardiiud  Albani,  wlio  waa  quite 
blind,  the  Cardinal  asked,  "  Is  he  black  or  white  ?  "  On  being  told  that  West  waa 
rery  fair,  he  exclaimed,  *'  What,  as  Mr  aa  I  am  ?  "  life  and  Labors  of  Benja- 
min West,  Esq.,  by  John  GaU^  London,  1806,  p.  103.  For  the  curiosity  of  the 
Italians  respecting  him,  and  bis  behavior  before  the  masterpieces  of  painting 
and  PcnJpture,  »ee  pp,  104-107. 

I  This  lA  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  time.  Thackeray,  who,  had  bo  stopped 
to  think,  Bhouid  have  known  better,  has  the  Virginians  making  maple-eugar  m 
the  fall  of  the  yc^r.  For  the  Engliiih  ideas  of  the  «Be  of  Indian  corn  in  the 
TTahed  Stat€f<  nt  the  preReot  day,  and  for  some  remnrkable  deMtions  of  "  oom- 
ooh,*'  **  inuah,'*  "  samp,"  "  hog  and  hominy,"  see  Food,  by  A.  H.  Church,  M.  A. 
Oxon,,  etc,  od.  1877,  p.  T8 ;  Foods,  by  Edward  Smith  (International  Scientific 
BttWf<),  p.  1^9,  and  The  Complete  Works  of  Charles  F.  Drowne  (Artenms  Ward), 
Boglbh  t;ditjun.  p,  257,  noto« 
roL.  L — It 
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the  United  States,  and  taking  home  cargoes  of  rice,  tobacco^ 
and  lumber,  Frenchmen  and  Dntchmen  were  assured  that  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  was  scarcely  worth  the  wind  it 
took  to  waft  a  ship  there.  The  stately  pines  of  Maine^  which 
before  the  war  had  furnished  masts  tq  half  the  ships  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  were  suddenly  found  to  be  quite  rotten.  Every 
Grazette  that  came  out  had  some  new  evidence  of  American 
atrocity.  The  readers  were  assured  that  across  the  water  jus- 
tioe  was  never  administered,  that  debts  could  never  be  collect 
that  only  a  few  months  before  a  Virginia  colonel,  a  nephew 
the  Governor,  had  cheated  a  stranger  out  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  and  another  gentleman  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
for  merely  mentioning  the  fact.*  Other  nations  might,  of 
course,  make  commercial  treaties  with  the  Americans  if  they 
liked,  but  nothing  would  come  of  it  Their  commerce  amounted 
to  little,  and,  such  as  it  was,  had  long  ago  come  back  into  the 
old  channels  and  was  entirely  in  English  hands.  As  to  the 
attempt  being  made  by  Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  goods  in  Englbh  bottoms,  that  need  excite  no  alarm,  for 
the  States  never  could  Ikj  bnmght  to  unite  on  anything.  There 
was  a  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  people  who  m  no  5iort  time 
would  turn  upon  their  leaders.  The  stories,  indeed,  which  then 
passed  current  in  the  papers  and  cofiee-houses  of  London,  and 
were  firmly  beheved  on  the  continent,  touching  the  Ul-humor 
the  Americans  were  in  with  their  great  revolutionary  l^ideis, 
seem  too  absurd  to  have  been  listened  to  with  a  sober  face,  yet 
they  imposed  on  men  of  sense  and  experience.  Jeffersc^n  teHa 
us  how,  wlion  Franklin  came  back,  in  17S5,  a  Swiss  gentlema 
expressed  his  solicitude  for  the  Doctor^s  safety,  as  he  undeUBt 
he  said,  the  people  would  receive  the  great  phUofiopher  with 
stones.  "Yes,"  said  Jefferson,  "your  apprehensions  are  just 
The  people  of  America  will  probably  salute  Doctor  Franklia. 
with  the  same  stones  they  have  tlirown  at  the  Marquis  Fayette.'*'f 

•  FimnkUa  to  R.  Priee,  Angiwt  U,  im,    FrankHn  to  Ingenhouax,  April 
nS5.    Jftmes  MoIIenrT  to  Fwuiklln,  Auj^n  24,  1784.     AdAtna  to  Jay,  Au|rtist 
'e,  \1»S,     Id,»  July  11»,  1785.     Id,  to   Mar^chal  de  CastricJi,  Dn'«tnber  »,   USi.^ 
Id.  to  Jay,  October  21»  Uftft.    JclTcrwu  to  Uog«ndorp,  October  15,  i78»* 
mIbo^  oompUlnin  In  ibe  Boiton  GiuscttQ,  December  IS,  1784. 

f  JcfTi^rMm  to  Moafoe,  Aogtut  SiS,  1785.     In  tbe  eamc  letter  be  ptm  on  to 
fty :  **Tho  EagMk  pipen  am  eo  iuceftsantlj  repeating  tbeir  lies  ftboul  tbe  tumuli^ 
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Meanwliile  the  ministers  resolutely  combated  such  fictions, 
and  labored  bai'd  to  Bupport  the  credit  and  good  name  of  their 
countrymen,  only  to  be  in  turn  heartily  reviled  by  them. 
Some  wretched  specimens  of  humanity  scarcely  deserving  the 
name  of  men  had  gone  abroad,  had  presented  themselves  to 
the  ministers,  had  been  courteously  received  and  hospitably 
entertained,  and  had  then  come  home  with  lying  stories  of 
the  splendor  in  which  the  representatives  lived.  It  was  stated 
that  they  actually  rode  in  carriages,  that  they  had  so  many 
dishes  on  their  tables  at  a  nieal,  and  that  their  clothing. and 
the  rich  furniture  of  their  houses  were  sights  to  behold.*  In 
Connecticut  the  newspapers  were  particularly  loud  in  their 
demands  for  reform ;  nor  did  they  cease  till  Congress  yielded 
to  the  outcry  and  cat  down  the  salaries  of  ministers  from 
twenty-five  hmidred  to  two  thousand  poimdfi.  Had  this  re- 
duction been  made  in  view  of  the  stiuitened  condition  of 
the  Treasury,  it  would  at  legist  have  been  plausible,  though 
neither  just  nor  wise.  For  never  before  had  the  finances  been 
in  quite  so  desperate  a  state  as  in  the  early  months  of  1784. 
Adams,  who  seems  to  have  been  charged  with  the  business  of 
begging  money,  was  at  that  time  in  London,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  recruit  his  health.  But  his  rest  was  soon  broken  by 
a  dispatch  from  his  Amsterdam  banters  conveying  tidings  of 
a  most  alarming  nature.  Monis  had  drawn  bills  to  the  amount 
of  one  million  of  florins.  They  liad  but  four  hundred  thousand 
florins  wherewith  to  cash  the  drafts.  Bills  sufficient  to  con- 
gume  half  that  sum  had  already  been  presented.  They  had, 
however,  succeeded  in  putting  off  the  holders  with  excuses 
for  a  few  days,  but  if  measures  were  not  speedily  taken  to 
meet  these  demands,  the  paper  would  all  go  back  protested,  f • 

Adams  now  felt  that  American  credit  was  indeed  at  stake, 
and,  despite  his  ill-health  and  the  rigors  of  the  seafion,  set  off 

the  ftnAFchf}  the  baiikruptcieS|  and  distress  of  America,  that  tbese  ideas  prevail 
Tery  ginerally  in  Europe."  Sec  Jcffcraon  to  Madison,  September  1,  1786*  AIbo^ 
Boetoo  Gttzcrttef  December  6,  11B4. 

*  "  Our  too  liberal  entertainment  of  our  eoantTymen  here  has  been  reported  At 
home  by  our  guests  to  oar  dk&dvantage^  and  has  given  offenoe*"  Franklin  to 
Adami,  Anj^JSt  6«  I7S4. 

f  See  tiie  lettt*r  of  Willink  and  others  to  Adama^  December  2,  1783,  in  th« 
Works  of  John  Adama. 
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in  January  for  Amsterdam.     The  trip,  which  may  bow  bo 
made  imder  the  most  mifavorable  circumstances  and  in  the 
worst  of  weather  with  comfort  and  with  ease,  was  then 
with  a&  many  dangers  as  would  be  encountered  in  a  jonrnef 
through  Siljeria  in  the  depth  of  winter.     From  London  he 
hastened  to  Harwich.    But  at  Harwich  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
several  daya  for  fine  weather  before  the  packets  put  out  to 
sea.    The  weather  was  bitter  cold.     The  vessel  pitched  and 
rolled  so  terribly  that  fires  could  not  be  kept  up  in  the  cabin, 
and  the  sea  ran  so  high  that  three  days  were  consumed  in, 
going  thirty*three  leagues.     When  at  last  the  windmills 
Holland  came  in  sight,  the  ice  lay  so  thick  along  the  shore 
that  Helvoet  could  not  be  reached.      The  passengers  were, 
therefore  landed  on  the  island  of  Goree.     Here  boors'  wagon 
wore  obtained  to  carry  the  baggage,  and  the  whole  party  set 
out  on  foot  through  the  snow  for  the  town  of  Goree,  six  luiles 
distant.     Thei*©  Adams  expected  to  meet  ice-boats,  but  none 
were  to  be  had,  and  he  was  again  forced  to  travel  in  an  open 
boor's  wagon  across  the  island  to  Midel-Hai*nis.     At  Midel- 
Hamis  he  was  detained  several  days  in  tlie  worst  of  bjdgingif 
till  the  ice-boats  came  to  carry  him  over  the  little  arm  of  the 
sea  to  Helvoet.    The  boats  at  length  appeared,  and  he  em- 
barked amid  the  waste  of  ice  which  every  day  went  in  and  out 
with  the  tide.    Sometimes  the  little  boat  was  rowed,  sometime 
pushed  by  boat-hooks   between  great  blocks,  and  at  othemJ 
dragged  over  vast  fields  of  ice  which  now  and  then  gave  way 
and  let  it  down.     Before  the  day  closed,  however,  the  little 
craft  reached  the  opposite  shore.     And  it  was  most  fortunate, 
for  the  boat  which  immediately  followed  became  wedged  in 
the  ice,  was  carried  out  to  sea  and  brought  in  by  the  tide,  and 
did  not  reach  land  till  fifteen  hours  had  been  spent  iu  the  water.J 
But  oven  when  a  landing  wm  effected  Adams  found  himself  on ' 
the  dike  some  two  miles  from  Helvoet.     Once  more  a  boor's 
wagon  took  him  to  the  Brillo,  where  the  night  was  passed.    In 
the  morning  another  sheet  of  water  filled  with  floating  ice  wmm 
crossed  in  the  boats,  but  when  tlie  Maese  was  reached  it  was  j 
firmly  frozen  that  he  crossed  it  on  foot.    Thence  he  went  on  by 
wagon  to  Delft,  and  from  Delft  by  coach  to  the  Hague.    Two 
days  later  he  entered  Amsterdam,  to  find,  as  he  pathetically 
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expressed  it,  American  credit  dead,  neTer  to  rise  again.*  Not 
iBingle  obligation  had  been  sold  since  the  arrival  of  the  news 

the  mutinj  of  the  troops  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  relno- 
tance  of  the  States  to  grant  the  impoBt.  One  hope  remained. 
Would  not  the  regency  of  Amsterdam  do  Bomething  ?  The 
bankers  assnred  him  they  had  already  appealed  to  the  regency. 
Bnt  the  members  of  that  august  body  were  men  of  form  and 
precedent.  They  expressed  themselves  well  disposed  toward 
the  yomig  republic,  yet  they  could  not  in  this  matter  be 
obliging.  To  make  a  loan  under  the  present  circumstances 
would  be  a  departure  from  the  nsual  rule.  It  would  create 
a  precedent,  and  the  very  moment  a  precedent  was  created  a 
dozen  other  powers  as  distressed  for  money  as  America  would 
rush  in  and  demand  the  same,  and  how  could  the  regency 
refuse  to  mete  to  them  from  the  same  measure  ?  Much  the 
riser  course  would  be  to  take  back  the  application,  as  a  deci- 
on  would  surely  be  made  against  it. 

The  advice  was  taken,  and  Adams,  much  disheartened, 
went  back  to  the  Hague.  But  no  sooner  was  he  there  than 
he  wrote  to  the  bankers  entreating  them  to  again  seek  aid  of 
the  regency*t  He  would  have  them  reminded  that  the  com- 
merce of  Amsterdam  was  much  concerned  in  the  matter.  The 
city  had  a  right  to  do  what  it  would  with  its  own.  Ko  power 
could  cite  it  as  a  precedent,  because  it  was  no  precedent. 
He  came  not  as  demanding  a  right,  but  as  beggiug  a  favor. 
And  surely,  if  the  city  saw  that  it  could  without  injury  to 
itself  confer  a  favor  on  a  friend,  nay,  at  the  same  time  im- 
prove its  commerce,  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  whatever 
other  powers  might  think.  But  the  regency  could  be  brought; 
to  no  such  mind. 

In  this  extremity  recourse  was  had  to  the  brokers  and 
money-lenders.  But  they  too  were  alarmed  by  the  reports 
of  the  tumults  and  bankruptcies  in  America  that  came  out  in 
rery  issue  of  the  London  Gazettes,  and  were  as  loath  to  take 

the  paper  as  the  regency.  They  would  choose,  they  said, 
to  see  certain  means  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
before  they  ventured  their  fortunes  any  deeper  in  the  Ameri- 

*  Ad  ami  to  FrankHn,  Janoaiy  24,  1784. 
f  AduDfl  to  WilUaki  Januar;  29,  1784* 
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can  loan.  AdamSj  however,  was  detenuined  the  bilk  should 
not  go  back  protested.  His  bankers  were  untiring  in  their 
e£EortSj  and  toward  the  close  of  Febrnarj  a  loan  of  one  million 
guilders  was  secured  at  what  was  then  thought  to  be  a  ruinous 
interest.  This  would,  he  wrote  Jay,  raise  a  ti-emendous  clamor 
in  America.  But  he  coidd  not  help  it.  Ills  situation  waa  j 
very  disagreeable.  Conld  not  Morris  be  induced  to  withhoW 
his  hand  ?  It  was  not  for  him  to  question  the  justness  of  the 
di*afts.  He  was  only  a  minister.  His  duty  was  to  borrow 
money,  even  if  he  went  to  the  fuU  extent  of  his  instructions. 
But  it  was  haixi  to  go  to  such  extremes,  well  knowing  that 
great  numbers  would  blame  him,  because  they  could  not  be 
made  to  beUeve  in  the  necessity  of  it.  Thei'c  was  in  Holland 
a  despotism  in  the  goyemment  of  loans  as  absolute  as  that  of 
the  Grand  Seignior.  All  the  money  waa  in  the  hands  of  fivej 
or  six  men,  and  they  were  as  avaricious  as  any  Jew  in  Jew^n 
quarter.  This  was  one  of  the  ways  Holland  took  to  revenge 
itself  on  the  rest  of  Europe  for  the  insults  it  received  in  ne- 
gotiations and  in  wars.* 

Meanwlule,  a  question  was  submitted  to  him  of  no  small 
importance  to  hundi*ed6  of  young  men  in  America,  and  which 
not  long  after  was  made  the  subject  of  a  diplomatic  corre- 
fiIM)ndence.     There  was  at  that  time  in  London  a  young  man 
named  Mason  Weems,     He  was,  he  wrote  Adams,  a  native  of 
Maryland,  and  a  student  of  divinity.     He  had  come  over  some 
two  yeans  before  to  complete  his  studies  and  take  orders,  for 
there  was  then  no  Bishop  of  the  English  Chm-ch  in  America, 
and  all  candidates  for  holy  orders  wei'e  compelled  to  travel 
thi'ee  thousand  miles  to  be  ordained.     Weems  had  taken  this 
course,  had  gone  to  London  and  made  application  to  the  j 
Lowth,  Bishop  of  London.    But  Lowth  had  received  him  mc 
ungraciously,  and  flatly  refused  to  lay  his  hands  on  any  msm^ 
who  was  going  back  to  America  to  preach.     He  then  went  to 
"Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,     "Watson  received  him  gracious- j 
ly,  sympathized  with  Iiim  on  the  distressed  state  of  the  ChurcM 
in  America,  and  even  went  &o  far  as  to  liold  out  hope  that 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  Maryland  would  gain  for 
^  admission  to  the  raeyard  of  the  Lord.     This  he  procured  and 
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carried  to  Watson,  but  was  then  plainly  told  that  nothing 
could  be  done  without  consent  of  the  Archbishop.  To  the 
Archbishop  he  went  accordingly,  had  several  interviews,  but 
was  informed  that  the  business  was  not  in  his  Lordship's 
hands.  It  was  a  parliamentary  matter,  and,  till  a  law  was 
passed  authorizing  the  ordination  of  Americans  without  put- 
ting them  to  the  pain  of  swallowing  the  oatlis  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance,  nothing  could  be  done  for  him  in  England.  In 
this  extremity  he  applied  to  Adams  to  know  if  the  Bishops  in 
Holland,  in  Sweden,  or  in  Germany  could  ordain  him  without 
administering  the  oath  of  allegiance.*  The  reply  of  Adams 
reminded  Weems  that  there  were  no  Bishops  in  Holland,  and 
suggested  that  he  should  write  to  Franklin  and  Jay,  But  a 
few  days  later,  falling  in  company  with  the  Danish  minister, 
Adams  asked,  as  a  matter  of  cui"iosity,  if  the  rite  could  be 
performed  in  Denmark.  The  envoy  did  not  know,  but  would 
take  pains  to  inform  himself.  This  he  did;  and  not  long 
after  his  secretary  waited  on  the  American  minister  with  the 
reply.  His  Danish  Majesty  had  submitted  the  question  to  the 
College  of  Theology,  which  gave  it  as  an  opinion  that  the  test- 
oath  could  be  omitted,  and  that,  as  Americans  were  not  sup- 
posed to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Danish  tongue,  Latiu 
would  be  used  in  the  ceremony.f 

But  in  the  mean  time  Weems,  with  a  feUow-student,  had 
written  to  Fiunklin  and  received  in  return  a  letter  highly 
characteristic  of  the  man.  It  began  with  advice  and  ended 
with  a  story.  He  had  applied  to  a  French  clergj^nan,  but  was 
told  that  the  candidate  for  orders  would  be  expected  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  ArehbiBhop  of  Paris.  He  had  applied  to  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  but  no  help  could  be  expected  from  that  quar- 
ter unless  the  gentlemen  became  Catholics.  He  for  his  part 
did  not  see  the  necessity  for  being  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England.  Was  not  the  Church  of  Ireland  just  as  good  ? 
Or,  if  they  could  obtain  ordination  neither  from  the  English 
Church,  nor  the  French  Church,  nor  the  Swedish  Church,  and 


^  Hftsoti  Wcema  fo  Adams  (no  date).  See  on  this  subject  a  letter  from  Adamfi 
to  Jmy,  January  4,  1786, 

f  Adams  to  M»J9on  Wcome,  March  3^  178i.  ThU  kind  offer  waa  declined 
White  to  Ad&rud,  NoTember  26^  1735. 
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did  not  care  to  become  Presbyterians,  why  not  make  a  BMiop 
of  their  own  ?  The  Scottmh  Church  had  done  80  when  the 
King  of  Northumberland  refused  to  lend  one  of  his  Bishops* 
If  the  British  Islands  were  sunk  in  the  sesLy  and  the  world  had 
eeen  greater  changes  than  that,  they  would  have  to  take  just 
such  a  course.  And  indeed,  a  hundred  years  later,  when  peo- 
ple became  more  enlightenedj  it  would  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  men  in  America,  fully  qualified  by  their  learning  and 
their  piety  to  pray  for  and  instruct  their  neighbors,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  do  so  till  they  had  made  a  journey  of  six 
thousand  miles  out  and  back,  to  ask  leave  of  a  cross  old  gen* 
tleman  at  Canterbury,  who  seemed  to  have  as  little  regard  for 
the  souls  of  the  people  of  Maryland  as  did  King  William's 
attomey-general  for  the  souls  of  the  people  of  Virginia* 
And  he  then  went  on  to  relate  one  of  those  apt  stories  for 
which  at  no  time  was  he  ever  at  a  loss.* 

Kot  long  after  the  letter  was  dispatched,  Jefferson  reached 
Paris,  and  the  three  commissioners  turned  their  attention  to 
the  more  serious  business  in  hand*  They  were  instructed  to 
conclude  treaties  of  commerce  with  all  the  independent  States 
of  Europe.  Treaties  hail  ah^eady  been  concluded  with  Hol- 
land and  Sweden,  and  notes  had  long  lieen  passing  and  repass- 
ing between  the  Baron  de  Thulemeier,  the  Prussian  Envoy 
the  Hague,  and  Adams,  on  the  subject  of  a  treaty  widi 
^russia.f  Early  in  Febniary  Thulemeier  had  called  on  the 
American  minister,  had  thrown  out  some  significant  hints, 
and  finally  stated  in  so  many  words  that  his  master  was  of  tho 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  effect  some  arrange 
ment  on  the  subject  of  trade  between  tho  Court  of  Prossia 
and  the  United  States  highly  beneficial  to  both.  Frederick 
had  observed  that  Carolina  rice,  indigo,  and  Virginia  tobacco 
found  a  ready  market  at  the  ports  of  Embden  and  Stettin,  and 
believed  that  tlie  fine  hnens  of  Silesia  and  the  excellent  porc&> 
lain  of  Saxony  could  not  fail  of  an  equally  ready  eale  in  the 
ports  of  America*  A  ye<ir,  however,  paii&ed  away  liefore  tho 
treaty  was  signed,  and  in  the  mean  while  great  changes  had  taken 

place.     Jay  had  returned  to  the  United  Stated  and  beoome 

— ^^ —  ^ 

•  Frmnkttn  to  Weems  ftnd  Grant,  July  Uy  1764. 

f  Adams  to  the  Preddent  of  Cou^rofls,  Maidi  9,  17B4. 
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Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  FrankKn  had  received  his  longed- 
for  pemiissioii  to  come  home ;  Jefferson  had  heen  appointed 
minister  in  his  stead,  and  Adams  had  been  sent  m  ambassador 
to  England*  The  choice  was  a  most  happy  one.  Of  all  the 
men  in  the  sertdce  of  the  republic,  he  alone  wa^?,  by  nature  and 
by  experience,  fitted  for  tlie  place.  There  were  indeed  many 
men  of  more  brilhant  parte  and  more  engaging  mannei-s.  Frank- 
lin was  sncli  a  one.  He  wns  renowned  throughout  Europe  as  a 
philosopher ;  nor  has  his  just  fame  been  cafit  in  the  shade  by 
any  investigator  our  country  has  since  produced.  Hie  manners 
were  courtly.  Ilis  sprightly  conversation,  Lis  shrewd  ohservar 
tions,  liis  wit,  his  repai'tees.  Ids  stories,  Ins  good-nature,  and  the 
ease  with  whicli  he  acconmiodated  himself  to  every  class  of 
society,  made  him  an  agreeable  companion  at  all  tiraes  and  to 
all  men.  For  such  a  man  France  wafi  at  that  time  precisely 
the  place,  and  he  there  rendered  services  to  his  country  which 
are  simply  inestimable.  But  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  English 
Court  rerpiired  other  qualifications  than  a  fine  mind  and  ability 
to  please ;  and  these  qualifications  were  possessed  by  Adams  in 
a  high  degi-ee.  DUigeut,  cautious,  painstaking,  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent man  of  business  and  a  careful  observer  of  events,  Ilis 
mind  was  in  no  danger  of  being  di-awn  aside  to  investigate  tlie 
ascent  of  balloons,  to  examine  the  pretensions  of  Mesmer,  or  to 
wtite  up  pamphlets  on  emigiution  to  America,  He  was  con- 
gtantly  intent  on  raattera  of  state,  and  was  as  familiar  with  pub- 
lic opinion  in  England  touching  American  affairs  as  with  public 
opinion  in  Holland.  He  had  indeed  given  it  as  his  belief,  long 
before  the  appointment  was  made,  that  tlie  post  of  llinister  to 
England  would  be  far  from  a  pleasant  one,  and  that  whoever 
ftbonld  occupy  it  would  find  himself  in  a  thicket  of  briere  from 
which  he  could  barely  expect  to  ^cape  without  tearing  his 
flesL^ 

With  Buch  feelings  he  reached  London  on  the  twentynsixth 
of  May,  was  presented  to  the  King  four  days  later,  and  wrote 
home  to  Jay  a  full  accoimt  of  his  reception.  Uow  the  master 
of  ceremonies  waited  on  him  and  conducted  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  How  kindly  Carmarthen  received  lum  and 
took  him  off  in  a  fine  coach  to  Court.     How  the  master  of 
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ceremonies  again  met  him  in  the  antechamber,  and  stayed  with 
him  while  the  Secretary  went  in  to  inform  the  King.     How 
full  the  room  was  of  ministers  and  lords,  bishops  and  courtiers  ; 
how  hard  they  stared  at  him,  and  how  the  Swedish  and  Dntch 
ministers  came  and  held  him  in  conversation  till  Carmartheaj 
returned.     How  he  was  led  through  the   levee-room  to   the  - 
closet  of  the  King ;  how  he  made  his  three  reverences ;  how 
moved  the  King  was  by  his  speech ;  and  how  gracious  was  the 
reply.     How,  when  the  audience  was  over,  the  master  of  cere- 
monies met  him  at  the  door  and  conducted  him  through  the 
apaitments  to  his  carriage,  while,  as  he  went  along,  the  servants, 
the  gentlemen  porters,  and  the  uuder-porters,  roared  in  a  voice 
of  tlmnder,  *'  Mr.  Adams's  servants,  ilr.  Adams's  carriage.'*  * 
Nor  was  he  the  only  one  who  filled  his  dispatches  with  ac- 
counts of  the  presentation.     All  the  ministers  then  assembled  , 
ut  Saint  James  from  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  had  speculatedJ 
with  no  small  interest  as  to  what  manner  of  reception  Oeeigel 
HI.  was  hkely  to  give  to  the  envoy. of  his  late  rebellious  colo- 
nies.   No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  ceremony  over  than  they 
hastened  to  inform  their  masters  that  the  minister  of  a  petty 
confederation  of  tlilrteen  discordant  States  had  been  received 
with  the  same  marks  of  honor  it  was  customaiy  to  l»estow  oa 
the  ambassadors  of  the  proudest  kings. 

Adams  himself  was  much  pkutsed  wiUi  the  treatment  ao-l 
corded  him,  and  went,  two  weeks  later,  witJi  a  light  heart  to^ 
make  his  first  official  visit  to  the  SecTetar)^     His  Lordship  was 
good  enough  to  begin  the  conversation.     He  could,  he  suid 
answer  for  himself,  and  he  believed  he  could  reasonalily  do 
for  the  rest  of  the  King*8  servants,  that  they  were  sincerely  i 
sirous  of  cultivating  the  most  cordial  friend.'^hip  vrith  America. 
Some  imimcjsitios  would,  of  course,  remain  among  individu-i 
alis  but  it  might  be  in  their  power  to  do  much  toward  soot! 
ing  them.     A  lams  expressed  Ids  delight  at  hearing  such  ami- 
cable expressions  from  liis  Lordship,  and  reminded  him  tliafe 
there  were  six  points  to  be  discussed.     The  most  pressing  wai" 
perhaps  the  occupation  of  the  posts  along  tlie  frontier  by 
Britisli  tr*>4>ps.     It  surely  was  not  unknown  to  his  Lordship  1 
the  retention  of  the  posts  had  deprived  the  merchants  of  ml 
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most  profitable  trade  in  fur,  wliich  they  justly  considered  as 
their  right.  The  skins  that  would  hare  been  obtained  from 
the  Indians,  had  the  posts  been  given  up  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty,  would  assuredly  have  come  to  England  in  payment 
of  the  debts.  Their  money  value  would  have  exceeded  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds.^  And  even  one  hundred  tliousand 
pounds  would,  as  hiB  Lordship  well  knew,  have  gone  far  toward 
satlsf  j-ing  the  demands  of  the  creditors.  The  carrying  off  of 
the  negroes  was  another  matter  yet  to  be  adjusted.  The  in- 
jury done  by  this  act  was  little  felt  north  of  the  Potomac,  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  just  how  much  it  was  felt  to 
the  south.  The  loss  indeed  was  threefold,  for  it  was  a  loss 
not  merely  of  the  money-value  of  the  slaves,  but  also  of  their 
labor,  and  the  profits  of  the  products  of  their  labor.  Had  the 
seventh  article  of  the  treaty  been  kept  m\dolate  every  one  of 
them  would  at  that  moment  have  been  at  work  in  the  tobacco- 
iields  or  the  rice-swamps,  and  the  fruits  of  their  toil  would 
have  gone  to  pay  the  debts.  But  distressing  as  these  things 
were  to  the  planters,  the  restrictions  lately  put  upon  Ameri- 
can commerce  were  still  more  distressing  to  the  mercliants. 
Believing  that  trade  would  speedily  return  to  its  old  channels, 
and  be  managed  in  the  old  way,  English  merchants  had  made 
large  advances,  and  American  merchants  had  contracted  lai'ge 
debts.  Both  expected  that  remittances  would  be  made  in  the 
articles  used  for  such  purposes  before  the  war.  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  Hindrances  were  set  up  in  the  form  of  imposts 
laid  by  England  on  all  American  exports.  Neither  rice,  to- 
bacco, pitch,  tar,  turi)entine,  ships,  nor  oil,  in  shorty  none 
of  the  articles  which  had  in  times  past  been  sent  out  in  pay- 
ment of  debts  could  now  be  sent  out  at  all  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  debtors,  in  their  zeal  to  make  pajinents, 
had  drained  the  country  almost  of  its  last  penny.  The  rate 
of  interest  had  doubled.  The  price  of  bills  of  exchange  had 
gone  up  to  ten  per  cent  above  par,  and  every  kind  of  pro- 


*  A  list  of  bsn  adTertided  n%  London  for  the  epHng  sales  of  1787  contained 
prtr  throe  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  skins.  AH  eame  from  Ih©  United  StateSi 
and  were  Tnhted,  at  a  low  compatation,  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-6t'e  thouaand 
fwundii  aierling.  See  Consequences  of  the  Retention  of  the  Frontier  Foflta  by  tha 
British*    American  Muaeum,  April,  17S7,  p.  280. 
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dnoQ  become  bo  dear  that  a  great  quantity  lay  rotting  in  tlie 
London  warehouses  boeanse  it  would  not  bring  in  England 
the  price  that  had  been  paid  for  it  in  iVmerica.  The  con- 
struction, again,  which  had  of  late  been  put  npon  the  armis- 
tice was  another  matter  of  just  complaint*  It  was  well  known 
that  a  number  of  valuable  ships  had,  after  the  coneliurion 
of  the  month  etipulat^sd  in  the  treaty,  been  captured  off  the 
coast  of  America,  and  were  still  withheld  from  their  right- 
ful owners,  A  large  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  ac^oiuit  of  the  charges  of  prisoners,  was  like\\4fie  kept 
back.^ 

Carmarthen  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  every  one  of 
these  points  a  due  consideration  as  soon  as  something  waa 
given  him  in  writing  to  begin  on*  He  was  mire  that  witli  a 
little  patience  and  a  little  time  all  would  be  happily  ad- 
justed. Many  rubs  would  undoubtedly  be  met  with  ;  passion 
and  private  interest  would  frequently  have  to  be  overcome* 
But  if  the  minifiters  on  both  sides  took  cai'e  to  keep  right, 
there  was  much  reason  to  expe<rt  success.  What  he  said  waa 
indeed  quit^  true,  for  it  then  seemed  to  the  most  dispasfiion- 
ate  observers  that  much  time  would  be  expended,  that  much 
patience  would  be  consumed,  and  not  a  little  mediation  gone 
through  with  before  the  debtor  and  the  creditor  could  be 
brought  to  an  amicable  understanding.  Each  stoutly  main- 
tained that  his  view  was  the  only  just  one,  and  complained 
loudly  of  the  severity  of  the  demands  of  the  other.  What, 
the  debtor  ajsked,  were  the  facts  in  the  ease  ?  Before  the  war 
there  cxL^ted  between  England  and  America  a  free  eomraeree 
founded  on  common  faith.  The  English  merchants  had,  just 
before  the  Lexington  fight,  sold  to  the  American  merchants 
and  planters  great  quantities  of  goods.  The  merchants  were 
to  pay  for  such  goods  as  they  received  when  disposed  of. 
The  planters  were  to  make  remlttancea  for  such  goods  as  they 
received  when  their  crops  of  rice,  of  indigo  and  tobacco  had 
ripened  and  been  sent  to  market.  But  long  before  the  mer- 
chants had  sold  their  bales  of  calamancoes  and  durants,  nay, 
while  many  of  them  still  lay  in  the  holds  of  the  ships  that 
carried  them  over  the  sea,  England  sent  an  armed  force  and 
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fieized  them.  Nor  did  this  suffice.  She  carried  ofE  abo  the 
indigo^  the  tobacco  and  the  rice  the  planters  had  provided  in 
payment  of  their  debts,  and  the  negroes  on  whose  labor  they 
depended  for  future  crops.  And  now  she  had  the  impudence 
to  demand  recompense  for  the  things  &hb  had  herself  carried 
off.  It  was  difficult  to  see  on  what  principles  of  justice  or  of 
common  sense  she  could  refuse  to  make  compensation  for  the 
seized  property.  Suppose  a  draper  who  had  sold  a  piece  of 
linen  to  a  neighbor  on  credit  should,  the  moment  he  had 
quitted  the  shop,  nm  after  hmi,  take  the  linen  away  by  force, 
and  send  the  bailiff  to  arrest  him  for  debt.  Would  any  court 
of  law  in  the  land  award  judgment  to  the  'di*aper  ^rithout 
ordering  the  restitution  of  the  linen  i  Let  England  give  back 
the  goods  she  had  seized,  and  it  would  then  be  time  to  talk 
of  a  reckoning.  But  this  was  not  all.  Having  required  pay- 
ment for  property  they  had  Beized,  the  English  creditors  now 
went  on  to  insist  that  interest  should  be  allowed  on  tlie  debts 
for  the  eight  years  of  the  war.  Some  big-wigs  had  been  con- 
sulted and  had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  interest  could  be 
collected,  that  war  never  internipted  the  interest  nor  prin- 
cipal of  debts,  and  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
late  war  and  any  other  war.  But  the  best  lawyers  in  America 
held  that  there  was  a  great  difference.  The  war  for  inde- 
pendence, they  said,  was  a  complete  dissolution  of  all  laws 
and  all  government ;  and,  consequently,  of  all  contracts  made 
under  those  laws.  It  was  a  familiar  maxim  of  the  law  that  a 
personal  right  or  an  obligation  once  suspended  was  lost  for- 
ever ;  the  rights  of  the  creditors  were  during  the  stniggle  in 
a  state  of  non-existence,  and  no  interest  could  therefore  grow 
out  of  them,  as  they  were  not  revived  till  the  intervention  of 
the  treaty.  But  even  this  was  not  all.  Every  sensible  man 
who  had  a  sum  of  money  owing  to  him  would  natui^ally  think 
it  to  his  interest  to  aid  the  debtor  to  the  utmost  in  the  pay- 
ment, or  at  least  not  to  strive  to  hinder  him.  But  the  conduct 
of  the  English  merchants  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  this. 
While  on  the  one  hand  they  clamored  for  payment  with  in- 
terest, on  the  other  they  were  at  great  paLus  to  make  the 
remittances  they  so  much  desired  impossible.  The  only  gold- 
mines America  possessed  were  her  lands  and  the  sea.    Yet  by 
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odious  Navigation  Act  they  forbade  American  niercliants  to 
send  them  the  products  of  the  land  and  the  sea,  Kemittancea 
of  rice,  tobacco,  ships,  whaJo-oil  and  fish  were  no  longer  re- 
ceived* 

The  view  taken  by  the  creditors  was  a  very  different 
one.  The  debtSj  they  said,  had  been  contracted  in  times  of 
3ace,  in  the  nsual  way,  and  were  justly  due.  It  was  there- 
^re  harsh  and  unreasonable  for  many  of  the  States,  in  di- 
"reet  violation  of  the  treaty,  to  place  legal  impediments  in 
tlie  way  of  a  recovery  of  them.  The  spirit  of  migration  into 
the  back  wilderness  of  America  was  most  alarming.  Every 
month  numbers  of  debtors  were  going  oil  into  the  canebrakes 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Yet  there  was  not  a  sheriff  in 
the  land  who  would  or  could  attach  the  property  or  arrest  the 
persons  of  these  men  known  to  be  reraoWng  to  places  where 
they  could  never  be  come  at,*  As  to  the  Kavigation  Act, 
that  was  an  eminently  good  thing.  Every  nation  had  an  nn- 
questionable  right  to  govern  its  own  commerecj  its  own  im- 
ports, its  own  exports,  in  its  own  way,  Wliat  right,  then,  had 
American  merchants  to  think  hard  of  them  for  wishing  to 
encourage  their  sliipwrights  and  their  whale-fishery  ?  If  they 
were  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  their 
friends  across  the  water,  the  day  would  soon  come  when  tli© 
Amei'icans  would  be  their  ship-carpenters,f  when  merchants 
would  be  compelled  to  man  their  ships  with  American  seamen 
fnun  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  when  tlie  Board  of 
Admiralty  would  have  to  send  to  Boston  or  New  York  every 
time  they  wanted  a  frigate  or  a  man-of-war  for  his  Majesty*8 
navy.  The  whale-fishery  and  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
were  the  great  nurseries  of  British  seamen,  and  the  moment 
foreigners  were  allowed  to  carry  oil  to  England  and  quin- 
tals of  fish  to  the  West  Indies,  that  moment  English  shipping 

*  This  oomplnjnt  was  set  forth  bj  Cotqubomi,  the  Provoeit  of  Gl»*goir,  in  hil 
courersation  with  A  dame,  Colquhonn  hud  been  sent  to  London  by  the  6la«goir  < 
erchants  to  confer  with  those  of  London  on  the  matter  of  seeking  gorenmienl  i 
I  in  the  recovery  of  their  debtiL  See  Adamg  to  Jay,  June  6,  1765. 
f  Adams  to  Jay,  August  30^  1785.  The  letters  of  Adams  written  at  this 
time  contain  a  mo.^  excellent  account  of  the  public  feeling  tn  England  on  the 
Navigation  Ad,  and  a  coiomercial  treaty  with  the  United  States.  See  letten  of 
Jane  26,  1785;  JuJj  19,  17S5;  August  d«  1785. 
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would  begin  to  decline  and  English  seamen  to  become  fewer 
in  number.  It  was  merely  a  wise  endeavor  to  make  tlie  most 
of  tbeir  own  means  and  their  own  nurseries  that  had  prompted 
the  act  so  bitterly  reviled  in  the  States,  K  the  Americans 
wished  to  enjoy  the  Kberty  and  the  profit  of  carrying  their 
salt  fish,  their  tobacco,  their  lumber,  their  tar,  their  pitch,  and 
their  turpentine  to  the  West  Indian  colonies,  they  should  be 
able  to  give  something  in  retmn.  And  what  could  he  given 
in  return  f  The  privilege  of  going  to  New  York  or  Boston 
with  cargoes  of  tammies  and  laces  ?  That,  as  every  on© 
imew,  was  given  simply  because  it  could  not  be  withheld. 
Congress  did  not  possess  the  power  to  levy  imposts  and  duties, 
and  the  several  States  could  never  be  induced  to  give  that 
power.  Of  what  use,  then,  was  it  to  make  a  reciprocal  treaty 
with  America  when  they  wei'e  sure  of  getting  all  the  com- 
merce with  that  country  it  was  desirable  to  have  ?  The  ex- 
periment had  been  tried.  After  the  close  of  the  war  French 
and  Dutch  merchants  had  entered  into  competition  with  them 
for  the  American  trade.  But  three  fourths  had  been  ruined 
by  the  venture.  Americans  had  found  that  they  could  not 
supply  themselves  elsewhere.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  make 
an  explanation.  During  the  war  business  had  stagnated. 
But  manufactures  had  been  largely  carried  on,  and  the  rapid 
progress  the  fine  arts  had  of  late  made  in  the  kingdom  gave 
to  the  manufacturers  great  taste  and  skill.  Their  wares  there- 
fore  surj:»assed  those  of  all  other  makers  in  elegance  of  design, 
in  cheapness  and  utility.  They  stood  in  no  danger  of  being 
outstripped** 

But  while  the  multitude  held  such  language  as  this  Adams 
labored  hard  to  convince  the  ministry  of  the  manifold  advan- 
tages of  a  commercial  treaty.  Lite  in  August  he  obtained  for 
the  first  time  a  conference  with  Fitt.  Pitt  was  then  enjoying 
a  height  of  [xiwer  and  popularity  which  he  never  surpassed  in 
the  whole  course  of  an  administration  which  lasted  till  the 
nineteenth  century  had  come  in.  At  an  age  when  most  young 
men,  even  of  remarkable  abilities,  are  still  pursuing  their 
studies  or  fitting  themselves  for  professiom,  he  was  renowned 
as  an  orator,  aa  a  statesman,  as  a  great  parliamentary  leader. 
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He  WBS  now  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  was  by  far  the  great* 
est  subject  that  had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  days  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was  adored  by  the  nation;  he  was 
petted  by  the  Court ;  he  domineered  over  Parliameut ;  he  was 
absolute  in  the  Cabinet ;  he  had  pnt  down  the  coalition  nndei 
his  feet ;  he  had  put  np  the  stocks  to  sixty-five ;  he  was  ex- 
tolled as  a  financier  gi*eater  than  Montagne.  As  a  parliamen- 
tary tactician  he  was  placed  above  Walix)le  and  Chatham*  The 
influence  he  held  over  George  HI,  was  believed  to  be  greater 
than  tliat  which  YCliers  had  held  over  James  I*  Uia 
haughtiness,  his  pride,  his  contempt  for  titlesj  for  garters,  and  j 
for  money,  had  gained  him  a  greater  share  of  the  favor  of  the 
multitude  than  had  ever  been  accorded  to  Moumonth  or  to 
Wilkes.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  Houses  had  risen  and  the 
news  of  the  Massachusetts  Navigation  Act  had  been  made  pub-  ^ 
lie  in  the  Gazettes^  tliat  he  found  time  to  tuni  his  attention 
from  the  twenty  resolutions  concerning  Ireland  to  aSairB  con- 
cerning America. 

As  soon  as  Adams  presented  himself  Pitt  graciously  asked 
what  were  the  points  to  be  discussed  between  them.  He 
was  told  ttiat  they  were  the  evacuation  of  the  posts,  the  con- 
Btniction  put  U}x>n  the  armistice,  a  treaty  of  commerce,  ai^d 
the  negroes  carried  off  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  The  carrying 
off  of  the  negroes  was,  he  said,  so  clearly  agiiinst  the  treaty 
that  measures  would  be  taken  to  satisfy  that  demand  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  pnoved  how  many  were  taken.  He  then  went 
on  to  consider  the  armistice.  This  was  contained  in  tlie  twen* 
ty-seoond  article  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  and  provided  tliat 
all  ships  taken  by  either  side  in  the  North  Seu  or  the  Brit- 
iflh  Chaimel  after  twelve  days,  reckoning  from  the  ratifica* 
tion  of  the  treaty,  should  be  restored.  From  the  mouth  uf 
the  Channel  to  the  Canary  Islands  tlie  tenn  was  to  be  on© 
month,  Frr>m  the  Canaries  to  the  equator,  and  in  all  other 
■^»«u*ts  of  the  world,  the  space  was  to  be  five  months.  The 
ngnage  seemed  too  clear  to  admit  of  misconstruction-  It 
was  precisely  such  as  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  treaties  made 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  But  no  sooner  had  a  vessel 
takeu  off  the  coast  of  America  by  a  British  cruiser  within  the 
second  month  been  brought  into  the  port  of  New  York,  thaa  . 
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ike  judge  of  admiralty  condemned  it  as  a  lawful  prize.  The 
tidiugs  spread  to  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticiit  where  similar 
decrees  were  thereafter  rendered  against  English  vessels.  All 
this  had  already  been  explained  to  Carmaillien,  and  the  assm"- 
ance  given  that  the  aggrieved  Englishmen  had  but  to  cany 
their  cases  to  the  Admiralty  Court  appointed  by  Congress  and 
the  decisions  of  the  inferior  court  would  instantly  be  set  aside.* 
When,  therrfore,  Pitt  mentioned  the  armistice,  Adams  showed 
the  construction  put  on  it  to  be  absurd.  It  would,  he  said^ 
place  the  whole  coast  of  America  within  the  period  of  five 
months.  The  United  States  was  not  between  the  Canaries  and 
the  equator.  Surely,  then^  it  was  not  mthin  the  period  of  two 
months.  Neither  was  it  in  the  Channel  nor  the  Korth  Sea, 
Hence  it  was  not  witldn  the  period  of  twelve  days.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  either  hi  the  period  of  one  month  or  five  months; 
but  that  it  should  be  in  the  five-months'  time  was  an  idea 
never  for  a  moment  entertained  by  the  contracting  parties. 
Pitt  said  he  thought  this  was  clear,  and  might  easily  be  ar- 
ranged. But  as  to  tiie  posts,  that  was  a  point  connected  with 
the  debts,  and  must  be  settled  at  the  same  time.  To  this 
Adams  made  reply  in  much  the  same  language  he  had  held 
with  Carmarthen  ;  assured  him  that  interest  on  the  debts  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  that  it  was  highly  improbable  a  jury 
could  be  found  from  Georgia  to  New  Ilampshire  who  would 
by  their  verdict  give  interest  to  a  creditor.  Pitt  observed  that 
such  decisions  would  surprise  the  ci'editors,  that  war  never  in- 
terrupted interest,  and  that  the  late  one  was  no  different  from 
any  other.  He  then  passed  to  the  treaty  of  eonunerce  and 
asked  what  were  the  lowest  terms  the  States  would  accept. 
Adams  said  he  could  not  undertake  to  ^iswer  as  he  did  not 
know.  But  one  thing  he  did  know :  that  all  men  of  sense  and 
judgment  in  America  had  long  been  weighing  in  their  mindj» 
the  ad\^antage«  and  the  disadvantages  of  a  free  commerce  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  Navigation  Act  on  the  other.  The  present 
time  was  a  most  critical  one.  The  news  lately  brought  over 
from  aD  parts  of  the  States,  and  the  Navigation  Act  recently 
adopted  by  Massachusetts,  indicated  in  a  mtumer  not  to  be  mis- 
taken which  way  the  balance  had  begun  to  incline.    Whether 
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the  balance  went  on  inclining  more  and  more  in  that  direction 
wotdd  depend  entirely  on  the  conduct  of  England*  And  just 
what  that  conduct  should  be  was  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  decide.  The 
more  Americans  thought  on  the  advantages  of  a  Navigation 
Act  such  as  that  in  force  in  England,  the  more  they  would  be 
drawn  toward  it.  He  had  heard  that  there  were  five  hundred 
foreign  ships  entering  and  clearing  every  year  at  the  ports  of 
the  United  States.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  have  every  one 
of  these  ships  built  in  America,  owned  in  America,  manned  by 
American  crews,  and  commanded  by  American  captains  I  Once 
there  was  in  England  a  law  "  that  none  of  the  King's  liego- 
people  should  ship  any  mcrchaudise  out  of  or  into  the  realm 
but  only  in  ships  of  the  lung's  hegance,  on  pain  of  forfeitnre." 
What  hindered  America  from  adopting  this  very  act  in  all  its 
rigor  i  No  one  would  deny  that  every  nation  had  a  right  to 
regulate  its  own  commerce  as  it  saw  fit  To  this  Pitt  agreed, 
Ko  one  could  doubt  the  ability  of  the  Americans  to  build  ships^ 
nor  the  abundimce  of  their  materials.  Pjtt  assented,  I^obodjr 
would  pretend  that  rice,  ginseng,  indigo,  tobacco,  grown  on 
American  soil  and  transpoiied  in  American  ships,  would  not 
find  a  market  in  Europe.  Nor  would  anybody  pretend  that 
calces  of  European  goods  could  not  be  had  to  carry  home 
again.  Nay,  even  England,  though  she  shuuld  make  ever  so 
strict  laws  against  exports  and  imports  in  American  ships, 
would  still  be  glad  to  obtain,  through  Franco  or  Holland^  large 
quantities  of  Amerieau  produce,  and  to  sell  through  the  some 
channel  as  much  of  her  manufactures  as  Americans  would  pay 
for.  Pitt  smiled  at  this  and  owned  that  there  were  American 
articles  of  much  importance  to  England.  *'  But,"  said  he, 
*'  Englishmen  are  much  attached  to  their  navigation."  *^  And 
Americ-ans,  too,"  said  Adams,  "to  theirs."  "But,"  answered 
the  Prime  Minister,  **  the  LTnited  States  having  become  a  for- 
eign power,  our  Navigation  Act  would  not  answer  its  ends  if  we 
should  dispense  with  it  toward  you."  ^'  I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  Adams  to  tliis,  "  for  I  think  your  Navigation  Act  will  com- 
pletely defeat  its  own  end  as  far  as  it  respects  us.  The  end  of 
the  Navigation  Act,  as  expressed  in  its  own  preaml)]e,  is  tc>  con- 
fine the  commerce  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country ;  but 
now  we  are  become  independent  States,  instead  of  confining  our 
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trxide  to  Great  Britain,  it  mil  drive  it  to  otlier  countries*"  Pitt 
did  not  deny  this.  "But,"  said  he,  "you  wiU  allow  we  have 
a  right."  "  Certaiiily  I  do ;  and  you,  sir,  will  allow  we  have 
a  right  too."  "  Yes,  I  do ;  but  you  c4innot  hkme  Englifihrnen 
for  being  attached  to  their  ships  and  seamen,  which  are  bo 
essential  to  them."  **  Indeed,  I  do  not,  sir ;  nor  can  you  blame 
Americans  for  being  attached  to  theirs,  which  are  so  much 
fewer  and  so  much  more  essential  to  them."  **  No,"  said  Pitt, 
"I  do  not  blame  them."  And  he  then  proceeded  to  ask 
whether  any  advantage  ex>uld  be  given  to  England  that  would 
not  immediately  become  the  right  of  France;  what  waa  the 
state  of  the  American  whale-fishery;  what  that  of  the  French 
whide-fisheTj  Calonne  was  laboring  to  introduce ;  and  whether 
American  whalei^  had  found  a  market  for  their  oil  out  of 
France.  Adama  thought  they  had  found  a  good  market  at 
Bremen.  Indeed,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  spermaceti-oil 
would  be  salable  in  any  of  the  great  European  cities  that 
were  ffluminated  at  night.  The  fat  of  this  whale  yielded  an 
oil  that  was  cheaper  and  better  than  any  vegetable-oil  in  use. 
No  substance  in  natiuH3  gave  such  a  clear  and  beautiful  flame. 
He  for  one  was  sm'prised  that  Englishmen  preferred  dark- 
neee,  and,  consequently,  bui^kries,  murders,  and  robberies  in 
their  streets,  to  receiving,  as  a  remittance,  spermaceti-oil*  The 
lampjs  around  Grosvenor  srpiare,  he  knew,  were  dim  by  mid- 
night and  out  by  two.  Those  in  Downing  street,  he  had  no 
doubt,  were  the  same.  But  ha<l  they  been  fed  with  whale-oil 
they  would  have  burned  till  the  sun  was  long  up. 

And  now  that  the  Cabinet  had  obtained  from  the  American 
envoy  as  much  information  as  they  were  likely  to  get,  they 
maintained  a  contemptuous  silence,  which  was,  he  wrote  home, 
both  galling  and  perplexing.  No  answer  was  made  to  his 
notes.  No  heed  was  given  to  his  memorials.  No  considerar 
tion  was  accorded  to  his  requests.  He  was  indeed  treated  with 
great  civility.  Audiences  were  granted  to  him  by  the  Secr^ 
tary  as  often  as  he  demanded  them.  But  upon  such  occasions 
he  was,  he  complained,  made  to  do  all  the  talking  while  Car- 
marthen acted  the  part  of  a  civil  and  attentive  listener.  The 
most  that  he  could  at  any  time  wring  from  him  was  a  shorty 
testy,  unmeaning  answer.     ^Txenever  he  mentioned  the  posts 
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lie  was  invariably  told  that  was  a  matter  connected  with  the 
debts*    Whenever  he  pressed  for  an  answer  to  his  notes,  Car-^ 
marthen,  in  broken  sentences,  would  express  a  wish  that  thM 
ministry  would  answer  everybody.     Whenever  he  offered  ai 
gentle  remonstrance  against  the  silence  with  which  his  most 
urgent  memorials  were  treated,  a  hint  was  di'opped  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  Pitt.     With  these  few  exceptions  Adams 
was,  at  all  the  interviews,  the  sole  speaker.     He  was  suffered 
to  introduce  such  topics  as  he  saw  fit,  in  such  order  as  he  saw 
fit ;  to  discuss  them  without  interruption  to  the  end ;  and  when 
he  would  pause,  in  the  hope  that  Carmarthen  would  drop  a 
hint,  or  make  some  comment,  or  start  a  fresh  topic,  a  dead 
flUence  would  be  maintained  till  such  time  as,  mortified  ajid 
abajshed,  he  passed  on  to  a  new  theme.* 

From  that  time  forth  to  the  day  when,  three  years  later,  he 
returned  to  America,  he  continued  to  fill  his  letters  with  re- 
proaches, with  entreaties,  and  with  grave  advice.  How  long 
would  the  Boston  merchants  tamely  submit  to  pay  thirty,  or 
even  fifty  per  cent,  duty  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  exact 
but  ten  in  the  port  of  Boston  ?  f  There  was  but  one  way  to 
Gficape  from  such  unjust  exactions,  and  that  was  by  a  Navigar j 
tion  Act  as  severe  as  that  enforced  in  England.  He  most  ear- 
nestly besought  the  States  to  lose  no  time  in  passing  a  hke  act. 
Were  the  measures  much  longer  delayed  the  country  would 
become  an  endless  theme  of  derisiom  The  more  it  suffered, 
tlie  more  would  it  be  laughed  at.  But  once  in  force,  the 
reputation  of  America  would  instantly  rise  aU  over  Europe, 
The  act  would,  moreover,  be  of  great  help  in  treating  with 
France  and  Holland,  as  weU  as  with  England.  For  the  very 
moment  these  foreign  powers  saw  the  States  on  the  right  wayj 


*  U  may  not  be  aniateresting  to  trtnai^tbe  &  few  of  the  ticol^tioee  from  tfatt  i 
letters  of  Adams  in  which  he  sctf  forth  bis  troubles,  "  I  am  »orry/*  »s,Tf  Ue^  oa 
OQo  ooeajion^  **  tbat^  In  rcpres^^nting  all  these  conrematiotiB.*  I  am  obliged  to  make 
injself  the  principal  speaker;  but  I  cuinot  get  them  to  talk.'*  August  M»  IT^S. 
Again  he  says :  "  I  can  obuda  no  answer  from  the  ministry  to  any  one  demand^ 
^ropofl*l» Of  inquiry/*  To  Jcfferwm,  Octob<»r  U,  lin^.  *'  In  short,  sir,  I  am  Ilk 
to  be  as  Insi^lficant  hen*  as  you  can  trnagine.  I  aboil  be  treated,  m  I  have  1 
with  all  the  ciTility  that  is  shown  to  other  foreign  minieitera,  but  sbatl  do  no 
I  fthaU  not  even  be  aoawered***    December  3,  17^. 

f  Adamn  to  Jay,  Angusl  80,  1785^ 
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and  united  in  determined  measures,  they  would  esteem  more 
highly  the  commerce,  the  credit,  and  the  good-will  of  America. 
Frenchmen  were  asking  quite  as  often  as  Englishmen,  What 
have  you  to  give  in  return  for  this  and  that  privilege,  for  this 
and  that  article  of  trade  ?  Mar6chal  de  Castries  was  perpetu- 
ally demanfling,  Wliat  have  you  to  give  in  return  for  leave 
to  trade  with  the  French  Indies  ?  *  When  once  a  Navigation 
Act  had  been  made,  then  it  could  be  6dd,  when  questions  of 
this  kind  were  sneermgly  asked,  We  will  repeal  our  Kavigar 
tion  Act,  or  take  off  our  impost  in  return  for  your  taking  off 
yours.  Sometimes  his  faith  in  liis  countrymen  seemed  to  faO 
him,  and  he  plainly  told  them  their  actions  were  ruinous  to 
their  dignity  abroad.  It  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  States 
to  determine  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  union  in  America, 
If  there  were,  then  might  they  easily  make  themselves  respected. 
But  if  there  were  not,  they  would  be  Uttle  regarded  and  would 
soon  be  at  war  with  England.  It  behooved  the  great  seaport 
towns  to  look  well  to  their  defence.  Let  them  put  the  fortifi* 
tions  they  had  in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  provide 
and  ammunition,  and  have  the  militia  well  drilled.  It 
waa  quite  impossible  for  a  man  who  did  not  Uve  in  England  to 
imagine  the  bitterness  felt  toward  America.  The  pai^liamen- 
tary  factions  led  by  Shelbume,  by  Buckingham,  by  Norths 
and  by  Fox,  were  tmited  as  one  man  against  her.  The  Naviga^ 
tion  Act  was  highly  popular,  and  though  it  was  well  known  to 
give  much  encouragement  to  smuggUng,  the  Government  did 
not  dare  to  meddle  with  it.  Some  hot  heads  went  so  far  as  to 
say  they  would  distress  America  till  she  petitioned  to  come 
again  under  English  government,  when  they  would  spurn  her. 
Others  would  most  wilhngly  embarrass  Pitt  in  every  rational 
plan  of  agreement  and  plunge  him  into  a  new  war.  He  knew 
that  some  of  his  countrymen  were  tlioughtless  enough  to  pay 
that  one  way  out  of  the  diiRculty  was  to  end  all  c«:>mmerce, 
Tljere  was  some  tmth  in  tliis.  It  was  true  that  if  all  inter- 
course between  Em*ope  and  America  were  to  stop  forever^ 
if  every  ship  in  her  docks  were  to  be  burnt  and  the  keel  of 
another  never  to  be  laid,  the  people  would  still  be  the  happi^ 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  fifty  years  the  most 
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powerfuL  The  luxuries  brought  oyer  from  the  Old  World  do- 
strojed  prosperity,  enfeebled  the  race  of  men,  arid  retarded  the 
izLcrea^  of  popuktion.  But  to  talk  of  amiikikting  commerce 
was  idle.  The  character  of  the  people  muBt  be  considered* 
The  tortoise  and  the  sea-fowl  wei'e  not  more  aquatic.  The  love 
of  commerce,  with  its  pleasuree  and  its  conveniences,  wna  as 
unalterable  as  their  natures.*  Connections  with  Europe,  with 
Asia,  and  with  Africa  must  be  made,  and  that  epeedilj.  It 
was,  however,  a  true  maxim  of  diplomacy  that  he  negotiated 
ill  who  could  not  make  himself  feared,f  and  there  was  httle  in 
the  coui-se  now  followed  by  the  States  to  insph'e  fear.  An 
American  army  awakened  no  dread  in  England,  for  no  thoughts 
were  there  entertained  of  again  sending  an  army  to  Amer- 
ica. On  the  navy  Englishmen  looked  with  profound  contempt 
They  coidd  be  made  to  smart  only  by  restrietioiifi  and  impo^ts^ 

But  to  the  warnings  and  advice  of  the  minister  a  large  ^ 
part  of  his  countrymen  turned  a  dtsaf  ear.  The  opinions  which 
many  then  held  touching  the  importance  of  commercial  rela- 
tions and  the  principles  of  trade  were  most  lamentable,  and 
not  a  little  ^gular  in  a  country  which  had  for  a  century  paat  I 
been  so  deeply  concerned  in  commercial  venturer.  TJVIien  the 
adTOcates  of  the  impost  and  the  regulation  of  trade  by  Con- 
p-css  bitterly  complained  that  their  sliips  were  shut  out  of 
British  ports,  and  that  while  London  merchants  enjoyed  the  , 
benetitB  of  a  free  trade  with  the  States,  American  oil  was  taxed 
eighteen  pounds  a  ton4  and  tobacco  sixteen  jience  a  pound 
in  Liverpool,^  they  were  told  the  world  was  all  l)ofore  them 
where  to  choose.  That  if  the  seaports  of  the  British  islijs 
and  coloniee  were  shut,  those  of  all  other  nations  were  oi>en, 
and  why  not  send  their  oil  and  tobaoeo-leaves  to  Lisbon,  to 
Amsterdam,  to  Bordeaux?  Why  not  carry  then'  rice  and 
timber  to  the  Azores,  to  the  Canaries,  to  Cuba,  and  the  islanda 
of  the  West  Indian  sea?  When  tliey  answered  that  theee 
ports  were  closed  to  foreigners,  and  that  they  could  never  hopo 
to  bring  sugar  frpra  the  Biuzils,  or  Madeini  from  Lisbon,  till 
they  could  give  something  in  exchange,  and  that  so  long  aa 
Dutchmen  and  Spaniards,  Frenchmen  and  Portuguese,  were 


♦  ArlatiiB  to  J«y,  lK?eembcr  t,  1785. 
t  Ibid.,  Julj  19,  nSA« 


t  Ibid,,  Mat  6.  1785. 

*  Adams  lo  Jeflonoii,  Jalj  %i^  ITSS. 
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free  to  come  and  trade  at  Boston  or  New  York,  they  had  noth- 
ing to  give  in  reciprocity,  the  opponents  of  the  impost  wei-e 
dumfoimded,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  if  commerce 
were  carried  on  in  that  way  the  sooner  it  ceased  the  betten 
Ko  amount  of  argument,  however  lucidly  and  favorably  ex- 
pressed, could  make  it  clear  that  commercial  compacts  between 
nations  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  commercial  compacts  that 
were  made  every  day  between  individuals  on  the  Exchange.  It 
was  easy  to  undei'stand  that,  in  tlie  dealings  of  importers  with 
merchants,  or  merchants  with  tradesmen,  each  party  wajs  guided 
in  his  conduct  by  what  eeemed  to  him  to  be  beet  for  hh  own 
personal  Interest,  But  that  great  and  opulent  nations  should, 
in  their  conmiereial  treaties,  be  inflaenced  by  such  sordid  mo- 
tives, was  unheard  of.  If  France  would  not  let  Americans 
caiTy  fifih  to  her  We^t  India  islands  unless  some  reciprocal 
advantage  were  given  by  America,  the  merchants  had  but  to 
wait  a  bit ;  the  French  would  eoon  find  out  that  their  colonies 
could  be  suppUed  with  this  necessity  much  cheaper  from  Amer- 
ican fisheries  than  from  any  other  source,  and  the  restrictions 
would  speedily  he  removed.  Trade  was  a  thing  that  should  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

With  this  much -abused  maxim  on  their  lips,  the  non- 
imposters  looked  on  in  complacency  while  the  ships  of  their 
neighbors  were  excluded  from  the  Brazils,  from  the  East  Indies, 
from  the  West  Indies,  from  tlie  Dutch  colonies,  from  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  from  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  whei-e,  behind  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  Barbary  cor- 
sairs were  believed  to  lie  in  wait  for  American  merchantmen. 
Foreigners  had  indeed  l>een  admitted  to  trade,  under  certain 
restrictions,  with  the  French  eoloxues.  But  the  merchants  of 
MaraeiUes,  of  Bordeaux,  of  Kochelle,  Nantes,  and  Saint-Malo, 
cried  out  that  they  were  ruined,  opposed  the  free  ports,  op- 
posed the  admission  of  lumber,  of  hemp,  and  tar,  and  besieged 
the  ministers  with  petitions  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely 
to  be  grantecL  The  commerce  of  tlie  country  meanwhile  was 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  these  powers.  Congress  waa,  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  fully  empowered  to  make  treaties 
of  commerce.  But  if  any  power  refused  to  enter  into  such 
[treaty,  excluded  American  shipping  from  its  ports,  and  laid 
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heavy  duties  on  every  kind  of  American  produce,  it  was  for 
the  individual  States,  and  not  Congress,  to  Bay  whether  the 
vessels  of  sueh  a  power  should  be  sufEered  to  trade  free  at  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  And  on  such  a  matter  as  this,  it 
was  often  urged,  every  man  of  sense  and  judgment  knew  the 
thirteen  States  never  could  be  made  to  think  alike.  It  was  folly 
to  suppose  that  if  South  CaraUna  shut  up  her  ports  to  Spanish 
vessels  because  her  rice  and  her  indigo  were  excluded  from  the 
colonies  of  Spain,  New  Ilampshije,  which  produced  no  rice 
and  indigo  but  whose  forests  of  stately  pines  furnished  masts 
and  spars  to  the  navy  of  tlie  Catholic  King,  would  immediately 
do  the  same.  Or  that  Virginia  should  refuse  to  suffer  Portu- 
guese ships  to  go  out  from  her  port^  loaded  with  hogsheads  of  to- 
baceo  bec^mse  tlie  Lisbon  merchants  would  not  take  Nantucket 
oil  in  pajmieut  for  pipes  of  Madeira  and  hogsheads  of  olives. 
If  things  really  came  to  such  a  pass  as  this,  and  each  State 
undertook  to  regulate  its  own  commerce,  the  upshot  would  be 
tliat  each  woidd  have  to  send  ministers  to  all  tlie  courts  and 
maintain  consuls  at  all  the  great  seaports  of  Europe.  No  man 
in  his  wits  could  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  thirteen 
American  plenipotentiaries  meeting  in  the  anteclumiber  of 
every  foreign  King,  each  with  f uU  powers  and  distinct  instnic- 
tious  from  home,  without  having  presented  to  liim  sxich  a  pict- 
ure of  confusion,  of  altercation,  expense,  and  endless  delay  aa 
would  show  him  the  utter  folly  of  the  thing.  There  was  in- 
deed an  alternative.  All  the  States  might  bestow  ministerial 
power  on  one  and  tlie  same  pei'som  But  this,  too,  could  not  be 
carried  out,  for  there  had  not  been,  was  not,  and  never  would  be, 
a  man  to  whom  each  member  of  the  Confederation  would  in- 
trust its  affairs  of  trade.  They  were  far  too  jealous  of  each 
!ier.  Besides,  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  papers,  fuU  of  dif- 
ferent objects,  conflicting  views,  and  inconsistent  commands,  he 
would  pull  out  of  his  portfoUo  every  time  he  wanted  to  know  if 
Rhode  Island  would  join  with  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
in  taking  tea  at  Cadiz  in  payment  of  staves  and  hemp,  or  if 
Pennsylvania  would  be  content  to  barter  ehip-loads  of  grain 
or  jare  of  oUve-oil,  must  make  such  a  scheme  useless.  Nor 
^waa  it  likely  that  any  gentleman  of  spirit  could  l>e  found  to 
eonsent  to  be  held  accountable  for  his  behavior  to  thirteen  mas- ' 
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ters,*  Tliei*e  was  then  bnt  one  way  out  of  the  trouble,  and 
that  was  to  give  over  the  whole  matter  to  tlie  care  of  Congress, 

But  this  remedy  was  pronomiced  by  the  foes  of  the  meajs- 
nre  to  be  worse  than  the  disease.  If,  said  thejj  earcastieallyj  it 
be  80  great  an  evil  to  the  country  to  be  tumble  to  send,  year 
after  year,  thousands  of  Joes,  moidores  and  cai^olins  abroad  in 
exchange  for  luxuries  tliat  make  women  of  men,  nourish  a  taste 
for  outrageous  extravagance,  and  put  an  end  to  home  manufac- 
tures, is  it  not  a  still  greater  evil  to  endow  Congress  with  author- 
ity that  will  render  its  yoke  more  uneasy  than  the  yoke  of  tlje 
British  King  ?  And  then  they  went  on  to  express  their  alaim 
for  the  safety  of  the  States  in  fables  and  in  figures  of  speech. 
One  non-content  giuvely  warued  the  puhhc  on  no  account  to 
pass  over  to  Congress  the  right  to  manage  tmde.  That  body 
already  held  eo  much  power  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Hberties 
of  the  people.  But,  because  their  hberties  were  endangered, 
was  it  necessaiy  to  rush  on  to  destruction  ?  Was  it  sensible  to 
diut  the  barn-door  when  the  horse  had  gone?  It  was  true 
indeed  that  members  who?c  conduct  was  displeasing  could  be 
put  out  and  other  men  put  in  ;  hut  the  body  was  Congress  all 
the  same.  Pluck  out  the  limbs  of  a  lobster  and  in  a  very  little 
while  new  ones  would  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed.  In- 
deed, every  one  of  the  new  claws  would  be  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  old  claw  it  replaced  and  would  hold  whatever  was 
given  to  it  with  inci'eased  avidity.  The  diSereuce  between  the 
British  lobster  and  the  American  lobster  was  just  this:  the 
one  was  all  of  a  color ;  the  other  was  a  streaked,  thirteen-tailed 
wretch,  seven  times  as  big  and  gi-owing  l>igger  and  fatter  eveiy 
day.  It  was  really  laughable  to  talk  of  the  imbecility  of  Con- 
gress, Facta  were  Btubbom  things.  Congressmen  rolled  in 
their  coaches,  built  Federal  towns,  voted  salaries,  and  gave 
away  pensions,     Was  this  imbecility  ?  f 

Another  malcontent  set  forth  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  in  an  efiFusion  wliich  to  our  ears  sounds  coarse  and 
vulgar.  Yet  it  richly  deserves  to  be  cited  in  endence  of  the 
maaners  of  the  time^  and  of  one  of  the  mxmy  ways  in  which 
men  of  sense  were  tlien  accustomed  to  discuss  grave  ques- 
tions of  state.      Shoidd  one,  said  the  writer  who  carefully 


•  AduDfl  to  Ja^,  Haj  8,  HSS. 
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Lid  his  name,  travel  through  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  he 
could  not  find  a  csoqnette  so  expert  as  Mks  Columbia,  In 
1775  ehe  lived  at  the  expense  of  My  lord  who  kept  her  in- 
deed  not  very  emnptuouBly.  She  therefore  soon  began  to 
traffic  in  her  charms  and  was  by  this  means  enabled  not  only 
to  provide  for  her  own  livelihood,  bnt  to  gratify  a  thousand 
wants  which  Mylord  fancied  to  have.  Fii^t  among  her  lov- 
ers was  Monsieur,  But  while  Monsieur  was  exhausting  hia] 
pui*se  to  please  her  she  was  eating  petits  sonpers^  sometimes 
with  the  crooked-nosed  Don,  sometimes  with  the  Swedish  Gen- 
tleman, but  more  often  with  the  stanch  old  Cheese-monger.  | 
Monsieur,  in  consequence,  now  sustains  a  loss  by  Miss  Columbia 
of  some  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  another  sixty 
thousand  pounds  in  loans  and  moneys  for  which  he  went  secur- 
ity. Considering  that  all  tliis  has  been  spent  during  an  ac- 
quaintance of  six  years,  Monsieur  has  much  reason  to  be  oat 
of  sort^.  As  to  the  three  sullen  lovers— the  Don,  the  Cheese- ^ 
mougur,  and  the  Swede— they  have  seldom  been  farther  off 
than  lai'ge  promisee ;  and  were  it  not  for  about  fifty-four  thou* 
sand  pounds  advances  Mynheer  has  made,  the  poor  girl  would 
not  have  found  in  the  acquaintance  of  these  gentlemen  the 
expenses  of  her  toilet.  She  now  shows  the  greatest  coolness 
toward  them^  not  only  in  her  letters,  but  in  the  secret  connec- 
tions she  still  keeps  up  with  Mylord.  But  Mylord,  knowing 
how  to  appreciate  her,  stands  fast  and  laughs  at  her  Ladyship.* 
It  may  well  be  supposed  the  papei-s  that  came  out  in  tljo 
Packet  were  read,  bitter  and  coarse  as  tliey  were,  with  much 
interest  by  the  members  of  Congress  then  assembled  at  New 
York*  Indeed,  the  controversy  was  watched  with  anxiety 
everyiv^here.  Rarely  did  a  week  go  by  but  the  mails  carried 
out  bimdles  of  the  papers  for  Wasliington  or  Madison.  Jay 
never  suffert^d  a  packet  to  sail  without  a  number  for  Adams 
and  JefferBon.  The  session  had  opened  early  in  January,  but 
at  was  not  till  the  month  was  well  spent  tliat  enough  members 
jue  in  to  make  a  quorum.  One  of  the  first  measures  was  the 
election  of  a  Board  of  Treasury.f    Gervais,  Livingston,  and 

*  N«w  Tork  Faeket,  August  23, 1764.    This  stylo  of  treating  pubUo  ereiilt 
WM  Ttfry  comxDfOn. 

I  JanuAty  2fl,  1785.    Joum&b  of  Goiigre«» 
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Osgood  made  the  Board,  and  these  three  were  to  exerciBe  all  the 
functions  lately  possessed  by  the  Financier.  Two  days  later 
an  ordinance  was  passed  defining  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,*  and  two  months  later  f  Henry  Knox  wajs  appointed  to 
the  place.  He  was  to  be  charged  with  regulating  the  military 
affairs  of  seven  hundred  men.  Some  minor  matters  then  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  House  till  the  eighth  of  February^ 
when  the  clerk  announced  that  the  election  of  three  commia- 
Bionei'g  to  choose  a  site  for  a  Federal  town  had  been  made  the 
order  of  the  day4 

The  plan  for  such  a  town  had  for  two  years  past  been 
many  times  under  discussion-  The  idea  had  naturalJy  been 
SQggested  when,  in  the  eaily  summer  of  1783,  Congress  was 
driven  from  Philadelphia  by  the  mutiny  of  the  Lancaster  line* 
At  that  time  the  need  of  a  permanent  residence  was  severely 
felt,  and  the  claims  of  sevend  places  bb  the  best  site  wei^e  as- 
serted. But  it  was  not  till  October  that  a  resolution  pii^sed 
directing  that  ground  be  chosen  and  buildings  put  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  not  far  from  the  f:Jls.  ^  Tim,  how- 
ever, gave  much  offence  to  the  Bouthem  delegates.  In  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  they  said,  with  tnitli,  the  convenience 
of  one  set  of  States  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  an- 
otlier  set;  that  the  site  chosen  for  the  Federal  town  should 
be  central ;  tliat  the  falls  of  the  Delaware  was  not  a  central 
spot,  and  the  selection  of  it  was  therefore  most  unjust  to 
them.  Two  days  later,  accordingly,  they  attempted  to  have 
the  matter  reconsidered^  but  failed.  [|  With  this  the  matter 
rested  for  a  few  days,  when  a  resolution  was  reached  that 
it  was  not  wise  to  hav^e  a  single  place  of  residence,  and  oi-der- 
ing  tliat  buildings  should  also  be  put  up  on  the  lower  falls  of 
the  Potomac  not  far  from  Georgetown.  This  satisfied  the 
soutliem  delegates  and  nothuig  more  was  heard  of  the  Fed- 
eral town  till  the  end  of  December,  1784.^  The  whole  sub- 
ject was  then  reviewed,  the  plan  for  two  capitals  rescinded,  and, 
after  a  stout  fight  by  the  Virginia  representatives,  an  ordinance 
ptiiased  ordering  commissioners  to  lay  out  a  Federal  town  on 

«  J<mniftla,  Jtntury  2*1;  I7S5.  f  ^'^^r  M^rch  6,  1785. 

I  Ibid.,  February  B,  1785.      ^  Ibid.,  October  6,  17S3.       |  RiicL,  October  8,  KSSL 

A  Ibid.,  Deoentber  20,  21,  nod  23,  1734. 
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the  banks  of  the  Delaware  near  Lamhertville.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr,  Ilardy  to  strike  out  **on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware** 
and  put  in  *^  at  Georgetown  on  the  Potomac,"  the  vote  stood : 
ayeSj  one;  nays,  eight. 

The  plan,  as  it  appeared  on  paper,  wajs  then  thought  to  be  a 
bold  and  magnificent  one.  The  commissioners  were  to  select  a 
tract  of  land  not  more  than  three  nor  less  than  two  miles  Bquare 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  Delaware,  pm-chase  it^  and  there  lay  out  a 
Federal  city.  The  stmctures,  which  they  were  charged  to  erect 
in  an  elegant  manner,  wei'e  a  house  for  Congress  and  suitable 
buildings  for  the  executive  departments.  Beddencee  were  alaa  ^ 
to  be  provided  for  the  president  and  secretary  of  Congress,  the 
geei-etaiies  of  war,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  the  marine,  and  for  the 
officers  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  further  expected  that  each  State 
would  put  up  a  fine  house  as  a  home  for  its  delegates.  But 
to  pay  for  the  four  square  miles  of  land  and  for  the  erection  of 
tlie  necessary  buildings,  an  amount  w^as  put  aside  which  was,  it 
has  often  Ijeen  asserted,  ridiculously  small  even  for  that  time. 
The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  draw  upon  the  Board 
of  Tre-asnry  for  one  hundi'ed  thousjmd  dollars,  a  sum  but  twice 
as  large  as  that  now  paid  each  year  to  the  President  as  ealarj*  j 
which  would  not  now  suffice  to  meet  the  expenses  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment for  one  day,  and  which  falls  far  short  of  the  sums 
almost  every  month  paid  do^vn  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
ungle  building  lots,  twenty-five  thousand  of  which  would  not 
equal  tlie  smalleet  area  of  land  the  commissionei's  were  com- 
manded to  buy.  But  to  a  government  that  could  not  raise 
three  millions  of  dollars  a  year  the  smn  was  a  great  one, 
Tliat  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  is  shown  by  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  scheme  was  assailed  in  pamphlets, 
and  by  the  assaults  which  were  made  on  Congress  in  the  pa- 
pers* That  Congress  was  serious  in  the  matter  is  plain  from  the 
exhibit  of  sectional  jealousy  which  the  debates  on  the  site  for 
the  town  never  failed  to  call  forth.  The  truth  is,  the  money 
appn>priatcd  was  then  beheved  to  be  not  only  a  sufficient  but  a 
liberal  allowance.  That  it  now  seems  so  contemptible  is  but 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  astonishing  advance  which  the 
nation  has,  since  the  time  of  the  Confederation^  made  in  opu- 
lence and  i)0wer.     Yet  it  is  hard  for  one  who  for  the  first  time 
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climbs  to  the  dome  of  the  noble  Capitol,  and  looks  down  on 
the  stately  buildings  which  overhang  the  Potomac,  to  beliore 
that  ninety-nine  years  ago  Congress  seriously  thought  of  pro- 
viding the  Government  with  offices  and  its  members  with 
homes^  for  a  emn  that  would  not  at  present  purchase  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ocean  steamship,  and  has  often  been  exceeded  by 
the  cost  of  a  half  mile  of  railroad.  On  the  t^ntli  of  the  month 
Philip  Schnyler^  Dickinson,  and  Morris  were  appointed  com* 
missioners,  but  Schuyler  refusing  to  serve,  his  place  was  filled 
by  Brown, 

This  troublesome  matter  disposed  of,  the  course  of  parlia- 
mentary business  went  smoothly  on.  Little  of  much  conse- 
quence was  done  till  the  autumn  was  well  advanced.  In  March 
the  slave  question  was  again  brought  forward,  Buf us  King 
laid  before  the  House  a  proposition  to  exclude  slaverj^  fi'om  the 
new  States  to  the  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  make  it  a  part  of 
the  Federal  compact,  A  wann  discussion  followed,  but  the 
proposition  was  finxJly  committed  by  a  vote  of  eight  States  to 
four. 

At  this  pomt  in  their  proceedings  the  attention  of  Congress 
was  much  occupied  by  the  excitement  of  the  approachiug  elec- 
tion in  the  city*  Scarce  had  the  month  of  April  opened  when 
several  prominent  citizens  were  put  in  nomination  for  the  As- 
sembly. Such  things  as  organized  political  parties  did  not 
exist,  but  their  places  were  largely  supplied  by  the  two  great 
ordere  of  society,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  is  tnae  that  many 
questions  of  a  national  and  local  nature  parted  men  in  their 
opinions ;  but  when  an  examination  l^  made  it  will  be  found 
that  those  who  supported  the  one  si<le  were  the  rich,  and  those 
who  upheld  the  other  were  the  poor.  The  manner  of  maMng 
a  nomination  was  a  simple  one.  As  the  day  of  election  di-ew 
near,  a  number  of  gentlemen  would  meet  at  one  of  the  coffee- 
bouses,  discuss  the  situation,  and  select  one  of  their  number  to 
represent  them  in  the  Assembly.  Ilis  name,  with  a  few  re- 
marlcs  on  his  high  character  and  a  pledge  to  support  liim,  would 
then  be  sent  to  the  Packet  and  Advertiser  for  publication* 
The  pledge  was  commonly  signed  by  a  long  list  of  merchants 
and  characters  of  note.  He  then  became  the  subject  of  abuse 
lar  more  violent  and  shameless  than  in  our  time  is  poured  out 
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even  on  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  many  thingr^ 
combined  to  make  the  spring  canvass  of  1785  more  exciting 
than  ever.  The  discussion  which  had  taken  place  on  the  im- 
post and  the  power  to  reg^ilate  trade  had  caused  much  bitter- 
ness of  feeling.  The  presence  of  Congress  it  was  foolisldy 
thought  would  be  felt,  and  that  every  member  of  tlie  Iloiise 
would  spare  no  pains  to  elect  men  who  would  firmly  supportj 
the  wishes  of  the  national  Legislature.  But  there  was  also  ^\ 
question  of  a  local  natiu"e  that  came  into  the  canvas.  Since 
the  election  of  1784  decision  had  been  given  in  tlie  famoua 
case  of  Rutgers  against  "Waddington.  Tlie  Mayor^s  Court  had 
set  aside  a  law  of  the  Legislature.  That  the  act  had  been  get 
adde  because  it  was  an  unj  ust  and  iniquitous  one  was  impossible 
to  Ijelieve.  Every  one  knew  that  it  was  a  just  act  and  a  good 
one,  and  that  decision  had  been  given  directly  against  its  ex- 
pi*ess  stipulations  because  a  rascally  lawj^er  had  so  ti-icked  out 
the  wrong  as  to  make  it  appear  the  right.  The  whole  pro- 
fession was  as  a  consequence  denounced.  They  were  grow- 
ing rich  at  the  expense  of  p>or  debtors  who  liad  lost  all  in 
the  glorious  cause.  They  were  selling  tliemselves  to  the  To* 
ries.  As  soon,  therefore,  aa  it  was  known  that  some  attor- 
neys were  to  ran  the  indignation  of  the  multitude  became 
great.  The  papers  were  filled  \Wth  exliortationg  written  in 
the  style  of  the  hangman,  beseeching  all  true  patriots  to  have 
a  care  how  they  voted.  Are  we  not,  said  one  of  these,  are 
we  not  convinced  by  tins  time  that  we  have  among  us  a  set 
of  men  so  audacious  tliat  they  venture,  even  in  pubUc,  to 
wrest,  turn,  twist,  and  explain  away  the  purport  and  meaning 
of  our  laws?  Beware  of  the  lawyers!  Th^e  men  are  the 
very  nilers  of  our  fate.  Call  to  mind  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall  Gi-cat  Britain  strove  to  force  down  your  throats. 
Rise  I  Ce  wiae,  be  vigilant,  and  you  may  yet  escape  the  chains 
and  fetters  which  are  being  made  ready  for  you  by  a  set  of 
designing  men  wlio  wisli  to  lord  it  over  you.  The  mechanics  ^ 
were  then  aBsured  that  aristocracies  were  the  bane  of  society. 
Thnt  of  all  aristocracies  that  of  tlie  lawyers  was  the  worst,  and 
tliat  they  would  surely  be  set  agaiui^t  the  ^lechanic^'  Incorpora- 
tion Bill.  The  bill  alluded  to  was  one  to  come  before  the  next 
Legislature,  by  which  the  mechimics  of  the  city  hoped  to  get 
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leave  to  fomi  tliemselFes  into  a  society  for  many  purposes 
which  they  held  praiseworthy.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  canvasB  news  of  an  agreeable  natiu'c 
came  from  Boston,  There  was  probably  uo  State  in  the  Um'on 
which  at  that  time  suffered  so  severely  from  the  British  orders 
in  council  as  Massachusetts.  The  som*ee  of  her  prosperity  had 
always  been  the  fisheries  and  the  carrjang  trade.  Both  of 
these  were  taken  from  her.  One  order  had  forbidden  Ameri- 
can fisli  of  any  kind  to  be  brought  by  vessels  sailing  under  any 
flag,  not  excepting  the  Enghsh,  into  the  porta  of  the  West 
Indies.  Another  had  placed  a  duty  of  eighteen  pomids  a  ton 
on  whalenjib  A  third  had,  by  prohibitLng  any  but  Enghsh 
bottoms  to  fetch  American  goods  to  English  ports,  all  but  de- 
stroyed her  once  lucrative  business  of  ocean  carrier.  Wiiile  to 
tlie^e  three  a  fourth  grievance  was  added,  the  merchants  com- 
plained, by  the  English  traders.  They  had,  it  was  said,  supposed 
that  if  they  could  no  longer  export  American  goods,  they 
could  at  least  freely  onport  English  goods.  But  they  were 
mistaken.  Scarcely  had  tlie  ink  of  tlie  treaty  dried  when  the 
city  swarmed  with  factors  and  agents  of  the  Enghsh  merchants. 
These  undei*soId  every  importation  an  American  made,  and  in 
a  httle  while  had  all  the  trade  in  their  hands. 

Like  complaints  came  from  Cliarlcston.  Wlien  the  evacua- 
tion took  place,  sensible  and  patriotic  men  supposed,  it  was 
^d,  tliey  had  seen  tlic  last  of  the  British.  But  the  troops 
had  haiMily  gone  when  the  Puuiping  Club  and  the  Smoking 
Club  were  disputing  and  wrangling  about  letting  the  British 
come  back,  and  while  the  whole  city,  torn  by  these  two  factions, 
was  hot  in  tlie  debate,  the  English  settled  the  matter  by  sending 
out  a  standing  army  of  merchants,  factors,  clerks,  and  agents. 
They  came  in  shoalfl,  outmanceuvred,  undersold,  bullied,  and 
drove  off  the  French  and  Dutch  merchants,  monopolized  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Stat^,  speculated  on  the  wants  of  the  people, 
tempted  them  in  every  way  to  buy,  plunged  thera  iato  debt, 
and,  when  they  could  not  pay,  seized  their  lands  and  goods. 
Not  a  week  went  by  but  some  fine  estate  was  put  up  by  tlie 
sheriff  at  public  vendue  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  British  fao- 

*  See  tlie  New  York  Packets  for  the  mmth  of  April,  1785.    Boitoa  Gaxette, 
April  1^  1785. 
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tors.  England,  unable  to  conquer  America  with  an  army  of 
Boldiers,  wai5  now  about  to  conquer  her  T;\^th  an  army  of  traders,  i 
So  great  a  number  of  young  clerks  Imd  poured  in  from  Great 
Britain  and  bad  found  employment  in  the  stores  of  tlie  large 
townSj  that  the  sons  of  citizens  had  no  chance  to  be  brought  up 
to  trade  except  with  a  few  old  merchants.  Let  the  policy 
contiime,  and  Britain  would  soon  have  the  South  Carolina  trade 
in  her  own  hands,  for  the  citizens  would  not  know  anything 
about  trade.    Was  this  wise  ?  * 

Tlie  answer  came  from  Boston.     The  matter  was  there 
felt  to  be  too  serious  to  be  muttered  about  and  silently  en- 
dured.    Nothing  but  vigorous  measures  could  remedy  such 
evils,  and  these  were  soon  on  foot.     On  the  fifteenth  of  April 
the  mercliants  of  Boston  held  a  meeting  at  the  long  room  afe] 
Colonel  Marston's.  f     The  trouble  was  discussed,  and  a  niun-^ 
ber  of  remedieSj  some  of  an  extreme  kind,  proposed.     They 
determined^  however,  that  the  best  plan  was  to  prepare  two 
petitions,  and  instructed  a  comiuittee  to  draft  them.     Ona^ 
was  addressed  to  Congress  and  set  forth  the  emborrassmentBl 
under  which  trade  was  laboring.    The  other  was  to  the  home  I 
Legislature  imploring  it  to  call  the  attention  of  the  delegates 
in  Congress  to  the  importance  of  speedy  action.     They  next 
established  what  they  called  a  Committee  of  Correspondence. 
The  duty  imposed  on  these  gimtleraen  was  to  write  to  the  mer- 
chants of  every  seaport  in  Uie  States  and  induce  them,  if  po&- 
Bible,  to  take  a  hke  action.     They  ended  l^y  pledging  themselveft  * 
to  make  no  more  purchases  of  goods  from  the  British  mer- 
chants and  fact>ors  then  in  Boston.    As  these  had  lately  made 
heavy  importations,  this  resolution,  it  was  believed,  would  be 
severely  felt.     On  tlie  third  of  May  the  mechauicB  and  arti- 
sans met  in  the  famous  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  came  to  a  like^ 
conclusion,  and  adopted  similar  rc^lutions^ 

When  these  proceedings  became  known  the  eupporteiB  of 
Congress  were  much  elated.     They  expressed  much  pleasuro , 
at  seeing  Massachusetts  come  into  line.     It  was  pleasant  to 

♦  See  *  pampMet  entitled,  A  Few  Salutarj  Hints  pofnting  out  tbe  Policy  »nd 
Con«cquencc»  of  odmiiting  DHtiah  Subj<?cta  to  engross  our  Trnic  nad  b«*conie  our 
Citiaens,     Charleston,  S.  C,  1786,  p.  10, 

f  Graydoa  to  Madison,  Haj  1,  1785,  {  Bo«tOQ  Gtzcite,  Mfty  %  IfB^, 
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know  that  in  at  least  one  city  of  tiie  Umon  the  merchants  were 
fully  awake  to  their  own  interests,  and  had  the  courage  to 
come  to  such  etrong  resolntiona.  There  was  now  Bome  pros- 
pect of  retahation,  if  the  merchants  of  the  other  great  towns 
would  hut  follow  the  lead  and  listen  to  the  urgent  appeal  of 
their  brothers  at  Boston,  The  smiter  might  yet  in  turn  be 
Binitten,  in  spite  of  the  halting  conduct  of  those  faint-hearted 
ones  who,  alarmed  by  the  insidious  suggestions  of  the  Tories, 
delayed  giving  to  Congi'ess  power  to  put  upon  Great  Britain 
the  eanie  restrictions  she  had   put   upon  America.     Indeed, 

bwhen  they  came  to  read  the  comments  made  by  the  London 
papers  on  the  action  of  the  Boston  raerchants,  they  flattered 
themselves  that  the  sting  wajs  felt  already.  How  just  the  be- 
lief was  is  shown  by  the  accounts  which  Adanxs,  in  a  casual 
way,  sent  home  to  Jay.  He  had,  he  wrote  on  one  oco^on, 
been  honored  with  a  call  fmrn  a  noble  lord  who,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  took  pains  to  reflect  in  strong  terms  on  the 

uBoston  proceedings,  and  had  expressed  his  fear  tliat  they  would 

I  obetmct  the  return  of  friendship,  and  prove  a  bar  to  what 
every  one  should  wish  to  see,  a  good  treaty  of  commerce.* 
lie  was  told  that  the  resolutions  were  introduced  by  tlie  words, 
"  Whereas  there  is  no  treaty  of  conmierce,*'  and  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that,  as  soon  as  a  good  treatj^  was  made,  the 
merchants  would  give  them  the  go-by*     lie  merely  answered 

l_that  he  was  sorry  they  had  ever  been  passed*     On  another  oo- 
sion,  when  Adams  had  an  audience  of  Carmarthen,  his  Lord- 
ship mentioned  that  he  had  seen  in  the  Gazette  some  account  of 

-  the  Boston  resolutions,  and  went  so  far  qe  to  say  he  was  very 
[)rry  to  hear  of  them.     But  Adams  thought  tliey  bad,  witJh 
other  matters,  contributed  very  mucli   toward  enabling  Mn 
Pitt  to  find  time  to  listen  to  his  demands,f 

However  this  may  have  been  it  is  certain  that  the  report 

of  the  proceedings  had  scarce  reached  London  Ijefore  their 

lect  became  apparent  in  New  England.     Bowdoin  took  them 

3ta  serious  consideration  and  on  the  last  day  of  May  addressed 

the  Massachusetts  Legislature  on  the  subject.     They  must,  he 

id,  be  aware  that  the  state  of  foreign  trade  gave  general  un* 

There  was  an  extravagant  use  of  imported  articles. 


*  Adams  to  Jay,  June  17,  1785* 

TOL.    L— is 
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This  drew  away  great  sums  of  money,  and,  bb  the  old-time  r©*" 
inittances  were   refused,  caused   heavy  balances   against   the 
country*    England  undoubtedly  had  a  perfect  right  to  man- 
age her  own  trade  as  ahe  saw  fit ;  and  in  this  management  she 
was  to  be  guided  solely  by  her  own  interest  and  her  own  sense 
of  it.     The  United  States,  too,  possessed  this  same  right.     But^ 
unhappily,  the  power  to  exercise  it  was  wanting,  for  many 
States  still  refused  to  grant  the  necessary  permission.     This 
might  possibly  be  the  result  of  a  caution  to  reserve  to  the  States  J 
all  powers  not  necessary  to  be  delegated  to  Congress,     But' 
surely  a  bitter  experience  had  shown  that  it  was  necessary  to 
bestow  on  Congress  control  of  trade  which  could  on  the  sam^J 
principle  of  caution  be  limited  to  a  certain  time.     He  then  * 
suggested  that  the  States  sliould  appoint  delegates  to  meet  and 
settle,  once  for  all,  precisely  what  power  it  would  be  safe  to 
make  over  to  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.* 

The  address  was  duly  considered.    The  suggestion  was  well 
received,  and,  after  some  debate,  the  General  Court  gave  it 
their  opinion  that  the  powers  Congress  then  enjoyed  were  not^ 
adequate  to  the  great  purposes  they  were  designed  to  effect* 
A  resolution  then  passed,  with  small  opposition,  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  have  a  convention  of  delegates  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  meet  at  some  convenient  place  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,    The  Gov- 
ernor was  also  instructed  to  write  to  tlio  executives  of  the 
twelve  States,  urging  them  to  reconmiend  the  passage  of  laws 
likely  to  hinder  the  contracted  and  monopolizing  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  send  on  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to  Coq^j 
gress.f    Gerry,  Ilolten,  and  Hufus  King  were  the  three  Maasi^n 
chusetts  delegates  at  New  York    They  received  the  letter  of 
Bowdoin  and  the  resolution  early  in  July,  and  flatly  refused  toJ 
lay  any  such  documents  before  Congress.     But  tlie  first  of  Sop^i 
tcniber  was  come  before  they  assi^ed  any  reasons  for  their 

^  OoTemor  Bowdom*^  SleiMge  to  the  I^slftture,  Maj  81,  1785, 
I  July  1,  1786.  The  act  Is  given  In  ftill  In  Pemwylvuni*  Packet,  Jolj  18, 
1788,  When  the  niswn  of  the  Bosioo  mcermg  rr«chi?<l  Pliiladelphi*,  m  wniUar 
meeting  was  held  in  that  dtjr,  and  rcBolutions  sent  to  the  Legislature.  For  the 
ftction  of  the  I^sktiirc,  lee  PennaylvaniA  Packet,  Septcrobcr  22, 1785.  For  Now 
n&mpshirG  rejolutiotiA,  PcmisjlTatiia  Packet,  Jalj^  20, 1785*  Annual  Rcglfier^  toL 
xxtU,  p.  S^a. 
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conduct.  The  members  of  that  body  were,  it  seems,  entirely 
unprepared  for  any  such  course*  Their  policy  was  a  time-serv- 
ing policy.  They  had  no  wish  to  see  a  single  Article  of  the 
Confederation  revised,  or  a  single  line  of  one  of  them  altered, 
though  it  were  to  give,  for  all  time,  the  very  power  they  were 
fio  earnestly  begging  for  a  little  time.  They  were  well  pleased 
if  they  could,  after  much  begging,  pleading,  and  threatening, 
obtain  for  a  short  time  such  small  loans  of  power  from  the 
States  as  would  enable  them  to  tide  over  present  ills,  and  were 
much  disposed  to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  They  looked, 
too,  with  alarm  on  what  was  cidled  the  growing  taste  for  an 
aristocracy.  Indeed,  it  was  the  fear  of  this  more  than  anything 
eke  tjiat  moved  the  Massachusetts  delegates  to  take  the  course 
they  did.     They  were  apprehensive,  so  they  wrc»te  to  Bowdoin, 

;  and  believed  it  to  be  a  duty  to  declare  it,  that  such  a  measure 
could  have  but.one  result.  ^  The  moment  the  call  for  the  con- 
vention went  out  there  would  be  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other  a  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  aristoc- 
racy to  send  members  who  would,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  strive  to  bring  about  a  change  of  government.  In  place 
of  discovering  and  amending  the  defects  of  the  Confederation^ 
the  whole  system  would  surely  be  condemned,  a  new  plan  re- 
ported, and  of  what  the  character  of  that  plan  was  likely  to  be 
they  could,  they  thought,  form  a  very  correct  judgment.  But 
should  the  members  be  all  of  them  ardent  republicans,  matters 
would  not  be  bettered.  For  such  had  been  the  clamors  of  de- 
signing men  against  the  Confederation,  against  the  rotation  of 
members,  which  was  after  all  the  best  check  to  corruption^  and 
against  the  present  way  of  altering  the  articles  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Legislatures,  that  there  seemed  great  danger  that 
a  report  would  be  brought  in  bestowing  on  Congress  powers 
the  States  had  not  the  most  distant  intentions  of  gi^^iug  up. 
These  reasons  were  held  to  be  good,  and  the  Legislature  soon 
after  repealed  the  resolution.  This  happened  in  October,  five 
months  after  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  many  predicted 

Imarked  the  beginning  of  a  prosperous  trade  in  the  far  East 

On  Washington's  birthday,  1784,*  as  some  enthusiastic  ones 
were  careful  to  observe,  the  ship  Empress  sailed  from  New 
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York  for  Cantonj  and  had,  after  a  voyage  of  fifteen  monthfi^i 
again  passed  through  the  Narrows  on  the  eleventh  of  May, 
178S.  A  few  days  later  Samuel  Shaw,  the  supercargo,  drew 
up  a  brief  report  of  the  voyage  and  sent  it  to  Robert  Morris. 
Morris  forwarded  it  to  Jay,  and  Jay  in  turn  made  haste  to 
lay  it  before  Congress,  where  it  was  read  with  much  interest. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  Uttle  the  two  countries,  soon  to 
be  so  intimately  connected,  were  then  known  to  each  other. 
Not  one,  perhaps,  in  a  million  of  the  polished  and  enlightened 
race  that  dwelt  behind  the  wall  of  China  had  ever  so  much 
as  heard  the  name  of  the  little  horde  of  barbarians  with  whose 
grandchildren  their  descendants  would  be  proud  to  form 
treaties  and  to  hold  intercourse,  whose  civilization  was  to  im- 
prove their  civilization,  and  to  whose  land  Chinamen  would  one 
day  come  by  tens  of  thousands.  To  the  most  iut'Clligent  Ameri- 
cans China  was  still  a  fairy -land.  The  English,  the  French,  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  had  indeed  been  gmciously  per- 
mitted to  send  consuls  to  the  few  open  ports,  and  ships  bear- 
ing the  flags  of  these  nations  were  constantly  to  be  seen  sailing 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  laden  with  boxes  of  tea  and 
bales  of  silk*  But  as  yet  none  of  the  merchants  had  been 
allowed  to  go  back  into  the  country,  or  to  set  foot  outside  of 
the  prescribed  quarters  of  the  free  towns.  Of  the  interior  of 
China,  therefore,  nothing  more  was  known  than  could  bo  de- 
rived from  the  narratives  of  the  Jesuits,  and  this  knowledge 
was  very  scanty  and  very  crude.  Men  of  enlightened  under- 
Btandings  f idly  beUeved  that  between  the  wall  and  the  sea  lay  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  teeming  with  vegetation,  looking  like 
a  garden^  and  swarming  with  many  hundreds,  nay,  as  some 
said,  thousands  of  millions  of  men«  And  of  these  millions 
nothing  more  was  known  than  that  their  skins  were  tawny, 
tlieir  eyes  askew,  that  they  wore  paper  clothes  and  wooden 
shoes,  that  they  beat  their  wives,  that  they  lived  in  qnoesr- 
shaped  houses  of  many  colors,  di'ank  tea  as  an  Ameiican  dmnlc 
water,  and  CArried  bundles  tied  to  the  ends  of  long  sticks  slung 
over  their  shoulders.  There  were  probably^  with  the  exception 
of  the  httle  crew  of  the  Empress,  not  ten  men  in  the  United 
States  who  had  ever  in  the  course  of  their  Uvea  so  much  as  seen 
a  Chinaman. 
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But  to  the  stock  of  information  already  posse&sed  on  tliese 
points  tlie  report  of  the  supercargo  contributed  notliing.  It 
was  of  little  vahie  to  any  but  merchants  and  men  immediately 
concerned  in  trade,  and  was  by  them  pronounced  to  be  most 
interesting  and  important.  It  appears  from  the  letter  of  Shaw 
that  from  the  time  the  vessel  stood  ont  to  sea  nothing  unuBnal 
happened  till  she  entered  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  where  she  fell 
in  with  two  French  ships  of  war.  Salutes  and  complimentfi 
were  exchanged,  and,  when  the  Frenchmen  came  on  bojird,  the 
captain  learned  to  his  delight  that  the  frigates  wore,  like  his 
own  ship,  boimd  for  Chiton.  The  visitors  pronounced  them- 
selves  equally  pleased.  The  admiral  hastened  to  make  known 
his  signals  to  the  Americans,  fumiBhed  them  with  much  useful 
information  on  the  navigation  of  the  eastern  seas  in  caise  the 
vessels  should  becx)me  parted  by  storms,  and  set  out  in  com- 
pany with  the  Empress.  The  first  stop  was  at  Macao*  There 
the  French  consul  came  on  board  with  congratulations  and  pro- 
fuse offers  of  help.  He  would  be  delighted,  he  would  be 
ravished,  to  be  of  any  aid  to  the  good  allies  of  his  illustrious 
master,  and  begged  for  the  honor  of  taking  them  ashore  and 
introducing  them  to  the  Portuguese  codsiiL  The  captain  and 
the  supercargo  went,  and  were  treated  with  marked  civility. 
From  Macao  they  sailed  on  without  hindrance  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  river.  There  a  mandarin  graciously  8uffei*ed  the 
liarbarians  to  go  up  the  river  and  drop  anchor  opposite  the  city 
of  Canton. 

But  ere  the  sails  were  furled  the  precaution  was  taken  to 
salute  tlie  shipping  with  a  discharge  of  thirteen  gims.  The 
salute  was  quickly  answered,  and  soon  an  officer  from  each  ves- 
sel came  on  board.  Not,  however,  till  the  twenty-ninth  of 
Aug!ist  did  the  Cliincse  dignitariea  consent  to  be  rowed  out  to 
the  Empress,  They  called  the  Americans  the  new  people,  in- 
epeeted  the  ship  with  great  int-erestj  and  when  a  map  of  the 
United  States  was  spread  out  on  the  cabin-table^  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  extent  of  the  coimtry,  asked  about  its  products,  and 
seemed  much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  so  fine  a  market  for 
silks  and  tea. 

These  amicable  relations  were  for  a  time  interrupted.  A 
arty  of  Chinese  merchants  visited  an  English  man-of-war  lying 
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in  the  river.  As  they  were  going  home  a  salnte  was  fired  in 
their  honor.  But  one  of  the  gunners  dh^ected  his  piece  so  care* 
lessly  m  to  kill  a  Chiiiainan  outright  and  wound  another.  Tho 
law  in  the  Celestial  Empire  was  blood  for  blood.  A  demand 
was  accordingly  instantly  made  on  the  English  commander  to 
give  up  the  murderer.  This  he  stoutly  refused  to  do^  and  sent 
an  assurance  that  the  unhappy  event  was  just  such  a  one  as 
often  came  of  the  use  of  gunpowder.  But  the  Canton  authori- 
ties could  see  no  differeace  between  a  death  caused  by  accident 
and  a  death  brought  about  by  wilful  means,  and  in  great  anger 
drove  all  foreigners  out  of  the  city,  shut  the  gates,  and  confined 
them  to  a  smaU  district  without  the  walls.  The  Governor  be- 
gan to  gather  troops.  The  English  in  alarm  begged  all  foreign- 
ers to  stand  by  them,  and  for  a  while  matters  wore  a  serious 
look  Care  was  taken  meanwhile  to  do  nothing  that  could  give 
the  least  offence,  and  soon  an  invitation  came  from  the  Canton 
rulers  to  the  master  of  each  ehip,  except  the  English,  to  send 
an  officer  to  a  conference.  This  was  done.  The  confereneo 
was  held,  the  ti*ouble  talked  over,  and  on  the  solemn  assurance 
of  the  Chinese  that  the  gunner  should  be  fairly  tried,  and  if 
found  guiltless  set  free,  the  allies  promised  to  urge  the  English 
to  give  him  up.*  The  arbitrators  were  thereupon  thanked  for 
their  services,  and  dismissed  with  a  gift  of  two  pieces  of  pongee 
silk  each.  The  supercargo  on  that  day  represented  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  -two  rolls  he  received  were  forwarded  to  Congresa 
with  the  letter,  and  examined  with  much  interest 

As  soon  as  the  letter  of  Shaw  had  been  read,  Congress  ex- 
pressed its  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  voyage,  thanked 
the  supercargo  for  the  public  spirit  he  manifested  in  so  promptly 
making  known  the  result  of  his  trip,  and  sent  him  back  his  rolls 
of  silk.^ 

Toward  the  close  of  May,  the  western  lands  being  again 
under  discussion,  a  resolution  was  carried  urging  North  Caro- 
lina to  reconsider  her  act  of  the  previous  November,  and  once 
more  cede  to  Congress  her  possessions  beyond  the  mountuins-t 
Had  the  request  been  granted^  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
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measure  would  have  speedfly  brought  peace  and  quiet  to  that 
distracted  region.  But  North  Carolina  was  too  intent  on  bring* 
ing  her  rebellious  sabjecta  to  terms  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
besto^ving  tliem  with  their  landa  and  goods  on  Congress. 

Indeed,  when  the  newB  of  the  request  waa  carried  into  the 
district  fiome  months  later,  the  malcontents  expressed  mudb 
gurprise.  They  could  not,  they  said,  understand  why  Congreas 
should  apply  to  North  CaroUna ;  North  Carolina  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  The  parent  State  had,  by  her  act  of  1784, 
given  them  away.  Congress  did  not  take  them  under  its  pro- 
tection. They  l>elonged,  therefore,  to  nobody,  and  while  in 
this  condition  had  called  a  convention^  had  framed  a  constitu- 
tion, had  fonned  a  new  State,  had  chosen  for  it  a  name,  and 
elected  a  Legislature  which  was  actually  in  session  at  the  time 
the  act  of  the  twenty-third  of  May  was  passed.  The  request 
was  simply  absurd.  Congress  was  treating  them  as  if  they 
were  rebels.  That  was  a  great  piece  of  injustice.  They  had 
never  throvm  oflf  their  allegiance  to  North  Carolina.  North 
CaroUna  had  thrown  it  off  for  them.  They  were  now  a  free 
State^  and  all  Congress  had  to  do  was  to  say  whether  they 
ahould  come  into  the  Union  or  stay  out  of  the  Union.  Much 
of  what  they  stated  was  strictly  true.  The  delegates  to  the 
second  convention  had  assembled  early  in  1785.  These  had 
given  the  State  the  name  of  Franklin,*  and  had  drawn  up  a 
constitution  which  tliey  submitted  to  tlie  people.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  men  of  the  district  would  consider  it  carefully, 
and  select  delegates  to  a  third  convention,  which  should  have 
full  power  to  ratify  or  reject.  The  pkce  fixed  upon  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  was  Greenville.  But  as  there  was 
then  no  printing-press  nearer  than  Charleston  or  Richmond,  and 
as  much  time  must  elapse  before  the  constitution  could  become 
known  to  all,  the  delegates  wei'e  not  to  convene  till  the  four- 
teenth of  November, 

Meanwhile  the  Legislature  was  to  oi^ganize.   Elections  were 

*  Th«  nttroe  of  the  State  hue  often  been  ftsserted  to  be  Franklaud,  the  land  of 
th«  FmnW  or  Freemen  (AlbacU'a  Weitern  Annab,  pp.  507»  SOfl).  But  Icttcaw 
ftre  extant  from  high  offidalA  of  the  State  to  Benjamin  Franklin  declaring  that  il 
waa  oained  aft^r  him.  Sec  letter  of  William  Cocko  to  Franklin,  June  ID»  ITSCt 
Ffcaaklin  to  Cocke,  Auguet  12,  1786.    Sevier  to  FmnkHn,  April  0,  17^7. 
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held  without  delay ;  members  were  chosen  after  the  maimer  in 
which  the  Bettlcrs  had  long  been  accustomed  to  elect  representa- 
tives to  the  Assembly  of  the  parent  State^  and  these,  meeting  at 
JonesborOj  conducted  their  business  with  so  much  dispatch  that 
on  the  last  day  of  March  they  adjourned.  Many  acta  were 
passed  by  tliem.  But  one  alone  excited  general  comment,  and 
was  the  cause  of  unbounded  merriment  across  the  mountains. 
A  list  of  articles  at  that  time  scarce  to  be  met  with  in  the 
State  of  Fnmklin  would  be  a  long  one.  But  tliere  would  be 
no  article  in  the  list  less  plentiful  than  money.  A  few  Spanish 
milled  dollars  that  had  come  np  from  Natchez,  some  bad  cop- 
pers, some  sous  which  had  been  gilded  over  to  look  hke  moi- 
dores,  and  dirty  fragments  of  Carolina  paper  currency,  were,  it 
is  true,  to  be  found  there  m  everywhere.  Yet  even  this  made 
up  80  small  a  sum  that  the  settlers  on  the  Watauga  and  the 
Holston  had  from  the  earliest  times  resorted  to  bai*ter.  Some 
one  could  always  be  found  who  would  take  a  raccoon-skin  for  a 
pound  of  sugai",  or  would  exchange  a  gallon  of  good  peach- 
brandy  for  a  yard  of  flax  linen.  Wlien,  therefore,  the  Legisla- 
ture came  to  determine  wliat  should  be  the  legal  currency  of 
the  State,  it  most  wisely  contented  itself  with  fixing  the  value 
of  such  articles  as  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  used  as 
money.  One  pound  of  sugar,  tlie  law  said,  should  pass  for  a 
fthilllng-piece ;  the  skin  of  a  raccoon  or  a  fox  for  a  shilling  and 
tlireepence.  A  gallon  of  rye  wlmkey,  it  was  thought,  was 
worth  twice  that  sum,  while  a  gallon  of  peach*brandy  or  a  yard 
of  good  nine  hundred  flax  Unen  was  each  to  pass  for  a  threeHshil* 
ling  piece.  Some  difficulty  was  met  with  in  selecting  articles 
that  could  be  easily  carried  from  place  to  place  and  expressive 
of  large  valuer.  It  was^  however,  finally  determined  that  a 
clean  beaver-skin,  an  otter-  or  a  deer-«kin,  should  each  of  them 
be  the  representative  of  six  shillings.  In  this  kind  of  money, 
the  law  further  prescribed,  the  salary  of  eveiy  officer  of  the 
State,  from  the  Governor  do\ni  to  the  hangman^  was  to  be  ptud,* 
WTien  this  act  became  known  in  the  East  the  wits  were 
greatly  amused.  Fnmklin,  they  said,  was  a  happy  State,  for 
it  had  a  currency  which  need  not  be  locked  up  in  secret  draw- 
er^ which  stood  in  no  danger  of  being  sent  abroad  by  the  mei^ 
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cbant,  and  which  could  not  he  counterfeited.  There  was  a  land 
where  debtors  would  be  unknown,  and  where  lawyers  might 
starve.  For  the  moment  a  man  was  out  of  money,  instead  of 
applying  to  the  Legislature  to  loan  him  some  on  his  lands,  he 
had  merely  to  shoulder  his  gun,  throw  his  traps  across  his  hack, 
go  off  to  the  forests,  and  there,  far  away^from  sheriffs  and  jails, 
trap  beaver  and  track  deer  till  he  had  accumulated  enough 
money  to  pay  his  way  for  months  to  come.  Others  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  judges  would  be  paid  in  skins  of  the  mink. 
But  in  the  belief  that  the  new  money  could  not  bo  counter* 
felted  they  were  much  mistaken.  Many  bundles  of  what 
seemed  to  be  otter-skins  were  soon  passing  about,  which,  on 
being  opened,  were  found  to  be  skins  of  raccoons  with  tails  of 
ottere  sewed  to  them.  Those  who  laughed  at  the  currency  of 
Franklin  would  have  done  well  to  remember  that  old  men  still 
crept  about  among  them  who  could  distinctly  recaO  the  time 
when,  in  North  Carolina,  tliey  had  themselves  paid  quit-rents 
and  debts  in  fiu^,  in  hides,  in  tallow,  indeed,  in  every  kind  of 
thing  that  was  marketable  and  easy  to  carry  about^* 

The  same  day  on  wliich  Congi^ess  begged  North  Carolina  to 
Jve  up  her  western  lands  a  new  slur  was  cajst  upon  the  dignity 
'of  that  body  by  Massachusetts*  The  three  gentlemen  who 
represented  her  moved  to  bring  in  a  resolution  they  liad  lately 
received  from  home.  This  resolution  set  it  forth  as  the  sense 
of  the  Legislature  that  the  United  States  Government  was  well 
formed.  But  whatever  marks  of  wisdom  and  of  skill  might 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  system,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
every  kind  of  con'uption  ambition  or  avarice  might  seek  to 
introduce  for  the  ruin  of  the  Confederation  had  been  guarded 
against.  It  became  the  United  States,  therefore,  in  the  early 
years  of  its  life,  to  fonu  such  principles  as  would  tend  to 
hinder  designing  men  in  future  ages  from  sapping  the  roots 
of  the  Union-  The  world  admired  the  prudence  and  wisdom 
wliieh,  by  providing  for  a  rotation  of  meml>ers  in  Congress, 
fixed  a  barrier  agtuast  corruption.  But  the  Legislature  of 
Massaclmsetts  saw  with  concern  that  no  provision  had  been 

•  Tbese  distreased  times  occurred  in  1722,  and  again  in  173S,  when  farm  pro- 
dnoe  wae  made  a  legftl  tender.  8e«p  for  ottier  inBtanoes^  Bamsej*i  Eiatorf  of 
Teoneasee,  p.  298. 
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made  to  prevent  members  of  Congress  appointing  themselves 
to  office*  No  very  great  sliare  of  eagacity  was  needed  to  foresee 
that  unless  this  point  was  timely  guarded  the  lucrative  places 
in  the  Federal  Government  would  become  filled  by  men  who 
would  not  be  the  most  capable  of  serving  the  people,  or  the 
m08t  remarkable  for  integrity,  and  that  some  men,  foreaking 
the  good  of  the  country^  would  take  corrupt  means  to  become 
members  of  Congress,  that  they  might  appoint  themselves  to 
well-paid  posts*  When  the  reading  of  the  resolution  was  end- 
ed its  commitment  was  moved  and  carried  without  a  dissent- 


Meanwhile,  the  friends  of  government,  nursing  no  such 
fears,  were  earnestly  striving  to  create  new  offices.  Everj^vhere 
the  need  of  an  impost  and  a  vigorous  management  of  trade 
was  the  absorbing  topic  of  conversation.  Many  plans  were 
proposed,  many  remedies  suggested,  discussed,  and  abandoned, 
till  early  in  March  a  memorial,  addressed  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature then  in  session,  was  actively  cii-culated  tlirough  the  cof- 
fee-houses and  taverns  for  signature.  Some  names  of  men  well 
known  in  all  occupations  and  professions  were  put  down,  but 
the  merchimts,  as  was  to  be  expected^  were  far  the  more  numer- 
ous. The  subscribers  set  forth  that  they  highly  approved  of  the 
impost*  They  advanced,  indeed,  no  new  argument  in  its  behalf, 
but  contented  themselves  with  a  plain  statement  of  such  rear 
sons  as  might  any  day  liave  been  heard  in  conversation  between 
merchants  on  the  street.  They  believed  it  was  now  admitted 
by  all  men  of  sense  to  be  a  principle  in  iinance,  as  incontro 
vertible  as  any  of  the  axioms  of  geometry,  that  a  revenue  raised 
in  a  State  by  an  impost  of  tfie  nature  proposed  by  Congrees 
was  less  felt,  and  therefore  more  cheerfully  paid,  than  a  reve- 
nue coUected  by  any  other  means  known  to  tax-gatherere.  The 
great  objections  to  a  duty  were  that  it  acted  as  a  check  to  com- 
merce and  as  a  Ixumty  to  smuggling*  To  neither  of  these  wb« 
the  impost  open.  The  duty  of  five  per  centum  was  not  high 
enough  to  stop  importation.  The  gains  to  be  had  by  avoiding 
it  were  not  great  enough  to  pay  for  the  rkka  of  smuggling. 
As  for  the  idea  of  a  misuse  of  the  money  that  would  flow  into 
the  Treasury,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  The 
jKiBt  behavior  of  Congress  forbade  it    Nor  was  it  easy  to  be- 
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lieve  that  men  who  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  people, 
who  enjoyed  bnt  a  temporary  power,  and  who  were  in  a  little 
while  to  Btep  down  from  their  high  places  and  mingle  once 
more  with  the  people,  would  attempt  any  very  daring  scheme 
of  fraud-  .The  proposal  to  grant  to  Congress  for  fifteen  years 
Bole  power  to  regulate  comniereial  matters  was  also  warmly 
recommended.  The  Legislature  was  reminded  that  the  Con- 
federation was  composed  of  thirteen  independent  republics; 
that  each  one  of  the  thirteen  was  individually  more  or  less 
commercial ;  that  the  whole  collectively  had,  in  times  gone  by, 
made  no  bad  figure  in  the  trading  world,  and  would  most  as- 
suredly make  a  still  better  figure  in  times  to  come.  It  were 
weU,  tiierefore,  if  certain  general  principles  of  trade  were  at 
once  laid  down  and  steadily  followed  out.  But  how  could 
they  be  carried  out  imlesa  the  direction  of  commercial  afiEairs 
waa  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men  whose  laws  each  one 
of  the  States  was  in  duty  bound  to  obey  ?  With  what  body 
could  such  power  be  so  safely  lodged  as  with  that  which  had, 
ever  since  the  United  States  began  to  exist,  been  in  charge  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  ?  * 

But,  while  the  memorial  was  still  pas&ing  from  coilee-houfie 
to  coffee-house,  and  was  still  being  eagerly  signed,  a  reply  to  it 
came  out  in  the  Packet  under  the  signature  of  Sidney.  In  this 
paper  all  the  points  advanced  in  the  memorial  were,  one  after 
the  other,  taken  up,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  refuted* 
The  recommendation  of  Congress,  he  went  on  to  say,  was  to 
levy  an  impost  to  fund  the  national  debt  Every  one  who  had 
read  Dr.  Price  or  Monsieiur  Necker  knew  what  funding  meant- 
Funding  had  been  the  ruin  of  England.  What,  then,  was  to 
prevent  the  United  States,  if  she  followed  in  the  steps  of  Eng- 
land, from  meeting  the  fate  of  England?  The  people  were 
told,  as  they  had  been  told  a  thousand  times  before,  that  the 
payment  of  the  debt  was  just  and  necessary.  Who  said  that  it 
was  not  just  and  necessary?  But  was  it  necessary  that  the 
people  should  sacrifice  their  liljertie-s  to  pay  it  t  Perhaps  there 
never  was  an  action  so  fatal  to  freedom  as  that  lately  adopted 
by  Congress  to  compass  the  dai'Hng  object  of  getting  the  purse 
into  its  bands.    Deputations  from  its  own  body  had  been  sent 
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to  tlie  Assemblies  of  VIrgiiiia  and  Eliode  lalajid.  Should  this 
be  tided  on  any  other  Legislature,  Sidney  sincerely  hoped  the 
liody  80  afflicted  would  rememlier  its  dignity,  and  show  that 
the  freedom  of  debate  was  not  to  be  overawed  by  such  means. 
The  memorial  further  set  forth  that  a  tax  collected  by  impoet 
was  least  felt  by  the  people.  So  much  the  worse.  Its  imper- 
ceptible opemtion  woiild  only  make  it  the  more  easy  to  be  con- 
tinued and  made  everlasting.  That  members  of  Congress  were 
chosen  yearly,  might  be  recalled  at  any  time,  could  not  be  re- 
elected more  than  twice^  and  so  must,  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
return  to  the  body  of  the  people,  was  another  ballad  sung  in 
the  people's  ears.  This  sounded  well  enough.  But  the  effect 
of  the  change  was  to  take  away  all  responsibility  from  the 
whole.  As  to  recall,  who  in  Congress  would  be  restrained  by 
fear  of  being  called  home  when  the  sessions  of  that  body  were 
held  with  closed  doors,  and  no  one  could  find  out  who  was  the 
mover  of  a  hateful  measure  ?  Besides,  all  who  had  returned  to 
private  life  were,  almost  to  a  man,  noisy  advocates  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  powers  of  Congress.  It  should  therefore  be  re- 
memlx^red  tliat  the  Legislature  which  should  give  the  last  fiat 
to  the  impost  and  regulation  of  trade  would  sign  the  death- 
warrant  of  American  liberty.* 

And  now  the  arguments  and  replies  of  both  parties  came 
out  fast.  Indeed,  it  soon  bec4irae  manifest  that  the  great 
struggle  would  t>e  in  New  Torlc  The  temper  of  Massachu- 
setts? had  been  clearly  shown  in  the  strong  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Boston  merchants.  Pennsylvania  had  not  long  after  fol- 
lowed in  her  track^  and  imposed  heavy  duties  on  foreign  veeaek 
and  foreign  goods.  In  South  CaroHna  murmurs  of  discontent 
were  heard,  and  the  whole  subject  of  oommercial  regulations 
was  being  warmly  debated.  But  the  contest  was  nowhere  car- 
ried on  with  as  much  acrimony  and  sjiirit  as  in  New  Yorlc 
There  three  great  parties  were  diligently  striving  for  the  ao- 
complii^hnient  of  their  aims.  On  the  one  side  were  the  non* 
im postmen,  bitterly  set  against  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
Congress,  and  devoted  adherents  of  State  rights.  On  the  other 
side  were  the  imp<:»st  men,  eager  for  change,  and  confident  that 
the  stability  of  the  Union  depended  on  the  power  of  Congress. 
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Between  these  extremes  was  a  tMixi,  and  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, party  of  trimmei-s.  They  were  as  much  disposed  to 
distrmt  the  one  set  of  extremists  as  the  other.  The  States, 
tliey  felt,  ahoiild  not  have  all  the  power.  Neither  should  Con- 
gress. There  was  a  golden  mean,  and  this  golden  mean  was  to 
be  found  not  far  from  either  extreme.  There  was  nndoubtedly 
mucli  truth  in  the  assertion  that  tmde  and  na\^gation  matters 
were  in  a  sad  plight.  Something  must  be  done,  and  done  soon. 
But  it  waj5  by  no  means  clear  whether  that  sometliing  could  be 
best  done  by  Congress  or  by  the  States,  or  by  both  jointly.  It 
was  quite  certain  that  the  people  could  not  do  without  many 
articles  from  over  the  sea ;  and  what  they  deemed  so  essential 
they  would  import  either  directly  or  indirectly.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  England  would  not  suffer  them  to  carry  any  of  her 
manufactures  in  American  bottoms^  Suppose  that,  in  retalia- 
tion, Congress  forbade  English  vessels  to  bring  English  goods 
to  American  ports.  Would  the  prohibition  stop  the  goods 
coming  I  Assuredly  not.  They  would  still  flow  in^  and  the 
fifteen  years  during  which  Congress  had  power  to  keep  on  the 
impost  would  be  fifteen  years  of  smuggling,  of  remoustmnces, 
and  of  vain  expectation.  A  general  and  sweeping  prohibition 
was  therefore  to  be  rigidly  guarded  against.  But  special  navi- 
gation acts,  acts  which  should  decide  what  goods  should  come 
into  one  State  and  be  excluded  from  another.  Congress  wa8 
Bcajce  the  body  to  make.  The  Stat^  could  do  this  much 
better.  It  was,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  special  acta  might 
in  the  end  fail.  Yery  well.  Let  it  be  so.  The  Stiites  would 
tlien  be  quite  ready  to  make  over  to  Congress  power  to  regu- 
late trade.  But  perhaps  the  safest  way  was  to  let  trade  alone. 
A  strong  prohibition,  some  held,  would  go  far  toward  estaV 
lishing  home  manufactures.  This  was  true.  But  was  it  well 
to  set  up  manufactures  ia  a  country  not  fully  or  but  sparsely 
settled,  where  the  villages  were  a  day's  Journey  apart,  and  the 
houses  out  of  sight  of  each  other  ?  What  the  country  wanted 
was  men,  not  manufactures ;  and  an  impost  could  not,  unhap- 
pily, produce  them.  What  it  would  bring  forth  was  monopo- 
lies. Nor  was  there,  when  the  matter  came  to  be  looked  into, 
much  real  cause  for  the  cry  of  ruin  going  around.  Wliat  were 
the  facts  to  support  it?    Would  some  one  name  the  State 
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could  not  possibly  use  it  for  the  common  good.  They  ooidd 
not  make  treaties.  Trade  could  not,  therefore,  left  to  them, 
bo  made  the  basis  of  commercial  compacts.  Nor  was  it  at  all 
like] J  that  anj^Mng  approaching  a  regular  system  could  be 
adopted  by  thirteen  assemblies,  bent  upon  thirteen  different 
objects,  and  seeing  the  same  object  iu  thirteen  diffei^nt  lights. 

The  circular  to  the  States  was  of  a  somewhat  different 
tone.  They  could  not  but  see,  it  was  there  stated,  that  mer- 
chants and  landboMera  had  been  led  to  the  false  belief  that 
their  interests  were  really  cpiite  unlike.  It  was  not  surprising, 
thereforej  that  one  State  should  suppose  advantage  was  to  be 
gained,  or  danger  shimned,  by  inflicting  injury  or  oppression 
on  another*  Reason  seemed  to  be  unable  to  dispel  this  illiifliom 
But  if  reason  were  not  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
belief,  a  severe  exjierience  in  the  past,  and  a  much  severer  ex- 
perience to  be  apj>rehended  for  the  future,  would  show  that  in 
the  union  of  the  States  lay  the  source  of  their  greatness  and 
their  power.  Commerce  was  the  ba^is  of  the  marine.  It  was 
only  by  the  marine  that  the  States  could  ever  hope  to  make 
themselves  respected  as  a  nation.  And,  unless  the  nation  was 
respected,  the  citizeuB  would  be  despised ;  unless  the  nation  had 
the  power  to  exact,  the  citizen  would,  in  foreign  lands,  demand 
his  rights  in  vain. 

The  circular  sent  to  the  counties  likewise  contained  some 
wholesome  truths.  The  small  fanners  and  petty  landholdens, 
who  detested  commerce  bs  the  haue  of  the  country^  and  looked 
upon  it  as  the  main  channel  tlirough  which  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  land  flowed  out  and  all  manner  of  foreign  luxuries 
flowed  in,  were  given  to  understand  they  were  mistaken- 
The  instrument  plainly  told  them  that  the  interests  of  the  land- 
holder were  so  closely  boimd  up  with  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
chant that  the  moment  commerce  began  to  languish  agriculture 
must  do  the  same.  They  were  assured  that  if  they  supposed 
the  products  of  their  fields  and  their  dairies  were  entirely  con- 
sumed at  home,  they  were  much  in  error.  The  merchants  con- 
Btantly  sent  great  quantities  abroad.  But  unless  the  United 
States  were  speedily  vested  with  such  power  as  would  make 
it  the  interest  of  foreigners  to  seek  a  commeitJial  alliance,  the 
merchant  would  not  be  able  to  persist  any  longer  in  the  ruin- 
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ous  experiment  of  exporting  gram  and  timber,  tobacco  and 
hemp,  at  a  certain  loss.  Then  a  total  stop  would  be  put  to  the 
purcbase  of  produce,  Tbe  States  would  be  di'ained  of  tboir 
last  pistareen,  and  tbe  people  made  unable  to  diBcb^ge  their 
debts.  They  were  reminded  that  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- . 
tnre  was  near  at  hand.  It  became  them,  then,  to  give  pointed 
instractions  to  the  delegates  to  support  erery  meajBure  tending 
to  bestow  on  Congress  that  authority  without  which  the  com- 
merce  of  the  country  never  could  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  commerce  of  England,  of  Holland,  and  of  France. 

While  the  cii-culars  contained,  indeed,  no  reasons  likely  to 
carry  con\^ction  to  the  minds  of  men  who,  from  ignonoice  or 
prejudice,  held  contrary  opinions,  they  were  by  no  means  with- 
out effect.  Every  mail-coach  that  went  out  from  the  city  took  i 
many  packages  of  them  addi'cssed  to  distant  parts  of  the  coun* 
try.  Not  a  few  found  their  way  to  tlie  inns  of  remote  ham- 
lots,  and  were  read  by  some  who  heard  for  tbe  first  time  tliat 
there  was  in  New  York  such  a  thing  as  a  Chamljer  of  Com- 
merce, and  that  the  English  Navigation  Act  was,  after  all,  a 
very  serious  matter.  And  now  the  discontent  which  had  arisen  ( 
in  Boston,  had  spread  thence  to  Philadelphia,  and  had  been 
taken  up  with  so  much  spirit  in  New  York,  broke  out  in  Vir- 
ginia. But  the  agitators  for  the  regulation  of  trade  in  Virginia 
[►eloTiged  to  that  class  of  the  community  which  in  the  Eastern 
and  tlio  Middle  States  was  most  bitterly  set  against  the  meas- 
ure.  In  Maseachiisetts  and  New  York  the  merchants  were  the 
supporters  and  the  farmers  the  opponents.  In  Virginia  the 
planters  were  to  a  man  imited  in  the  opinion  that  some  steps 
must  be  taken  to  mend  commercial  affairs,  and  the  merchants  i 
quite  disposed  to  let  trade  alone.* 

The  reason  is  obvious.    The  condition  of  things  to  the  south 
of  the  Potomac  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  condition  of  1 
things  to  the  noith  of  the  Potomac     Beyond  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  the  farmers  throve  and  the  merchants  did  a  losing 
bnainegs.     Beyond  the  south  bank  the  merchants  were  daily 

♦  '*  Tlie  raefcautile  luteresl/*  royfl  Madison^  writing  of  the  mTOfftment  of  Goiv 
grcM  with  power  to  regulate  trade,  "  which  has  taken  the  lead  In  rousing  tHo  pub- 1 
lie  attention  of  other  States,  h  In  this  eo  cxclu&iTcty  oectipicd  in  British  commcrot  1 
th&t  what  little  weight  they  have  wiU  be  mo«t  likclj  to  fall  into  the  oppotltft  J 
scale/'    To  Monroe^  August  7,  1785. 
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growing  more  prosperous  and  the  planters  more  impoverisliei* 
The  trade  of  Virginia  was  perhaps  more  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land than  was  that  of  any  of  her  neighbors.  She  possessed  no 
ships  or  seamen.  Her  merchants  were  every  one  of  them  con- 
nected in  business  with  Great  Britain,  and  with  Great  Britain 
alone.  The  planters  did  most  of  the  exporting.  The  mer- 
chants did  aU  the  importing,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  foot- 
ed up  each  year  to  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  exports. 
The  price,  again,  which  the  imports  and  exports  of  Yirginia 
fetched  in  the  home  markets,  when  compared  with  the  price 
the  same  goods  brought  in  neighboring  markets,  was  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  merchants  over  the  planters^  It  was  only  after 
much  higgling  that  a  hundred-weight  of  tobacco  could  be  made 
to  bring  a  guinea  on  the  Rappahannock  and  thirty-two  shillings 
on  the  James.  But  at  tlie  same  time  in  Philadelphia  forty-four 
ehillings,  Virginia  currency,  was  paid  down  for  tobacco  of  the 
James  river  inspection,  and  a  proportionate  sura  for  tobacco  of 
the  Rappahannock  inspection.f  A^  to  imported  merchandise, 
the  price  asked  in  Richmond  and  Norfolk  was  almost  double 
that  asked  in  New  York,  The  merchants,  therefore,  having 
no  cause  for  complaint,  kept  etUL  But  the  planters,  finding 
that  they  were  selling  their  staple  for  less  and  baying  their 
goods  for  more  than  their  neighbors,  were  highly  dissatisfied, 
and  with  much  reason.  Yet  they  were  slow  to  action.  Indeed, 
the  faU  was  far  advanced  when  the  Hoose  of  Delegates  raised 
the  question  whether  rehef  for  the  present  commercial  distress 
could  better  be  accomplished  by  Congress  or  the  State. 

The  attention  of  the  House  had  been  called  to  this  by 
petitions  which  came  up  from  the  four  great  towns  of  Norfolk, 
Portsmouth,  Suffolk,  and  Alexandria.  The  memorials  present- 
ed a  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  both  gloomy  and  dishearten- 
ing.  They  showed  how  the  prohibition  laid  by  Great  Britain 
on  the  trade  of  tJie  West  Indies  had  produced  much  distress ; 
how  Americim  bottoms  had  rapidly  decreased,  how  ship-build- 
ing had  totally  stopped,  how  even  tlie  carrying  trade  from  town 


•"  Onr  iatomal  trade  la  taSdngan  arrang^mGHt  from  wliich  I  hope  good  oooM- 
quencei.  Retail  stores  are  spreading  all  over  the  country ."  Madison  to  JeffeiBon, 
August  20,  1785, 

f  MadlfiOQ  to  Monroe,  June  21, 1785.    Alflo  to  B.  II.  Lee,  Jtilj  7,  lT86w 
▼01..  t — 19 
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to  town  along  the  coast  had  gone  into  foreign  Lindb,  and  that 
the  very  ships  which  went  up  and  down  the  rivers  were  not 
owned  bj  AmerieanB* 

Under  tliijs  pressure  the  House  determined  to  take  speedy 
action^  referred  the  petitions  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  on  the  seventh  of  Novem^j 
her  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  took  the 
papers  into  consideration.  A  warm  and  full  discussion  fol- 
lowed. Harrison,  Braxton,  and  Meriwether  Smith  were  for 
State  measures.  Nor  were  there,  in  the  House  of  Deputies^ 
three  men  whose  opinions  were  heard  with  greater  respect. 
They  were  perhaps  the  oldest  memhers  of  the  House,  and 
possessed  all  that  traditional  influence  which  in  legislative 
bodies  is  always  exercised  by  the  old  men  over  the  new. 
They  had,  all  three  of  them,  been  members  of  the  Continent 
Congress,  had  often  been  employed  in  the  councils  of  thi 
State,  while  HarriBon  and  Braxton  added  the  f urtlier  renown 
of  having  set  their  names  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

Benjamin  Harrison  was  a  bold,  fi*ank,  outspoken  mam  Ho 
had  all  his  life  been  active  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  liad,  in 
the  early  movements  of  the  revolution,  boi'ue  a  part  mark^ 
with  zeal  and  decision.  A  story  is  told  of  him  which  deserve 
to  be  narrated  as  it  finely  illustrates  the  character  of  the  man. 
In  the  Congress  of  1773,  when  the  second  petition  to  the  King 
was  under  discussion,  John  Dickinson,  who  had  the  chief  part 
in  framing  it,  said  that  there  was  but  one  word  in  the  paper  he 
disapproved  of,  and  that  word  was  Congress.  Scarcely  had  h€ 
said  so  when  Harrison  jumped  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed:^ 
"  There  is  but  one  word  in  the  paper,  ilr.  President,  which  I 
approve,  and  that  word  is  Congress/'  In  the  war  he  carrie 
arms  with  distinction,  rose  to  be  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot,^ 
had  lately  been  Governor  of  Yirginia,  and  had  commenced  the 
present  session  of  the  Legislature  with  an  animated  contest  for 
the  Speaker's  chair, 

Braxton,  Uke  Harrison,  was  early  distinguished  for  the 
firmness  and  zeal  with  which  he  defended  the  rights  of  the 
colonies.  No  one  had  been  more  active  in  behalf  of  Henrj^s 
resolutions  on  the  Stamp  Act.  Yet  his  popularity  was  for  a 
time  under  a  cloud.    He  had^  while  a  Virgiiua  del^ate  to 
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Congress,  recommended  to  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1776 
a  plan  of  government  under  the  Bignature  of  A  Native,  The 
scheme  was  coldly  received.  The  author  was  believed  to  be 
much  biased  by  his  two  years^  residence  in  England,  and  soon 
after  lost  his  seat  in  Congress^ 

But  of  the  three,  the  political  career  of  Meriwether  Smith 
had  been  the  most  singular.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  believed 
to  be  quite  familiar  with  public  affaire.  His  pursuitSj  indeed, 
as  a  merchant,  gave  him  great  aptitude  in  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness* But  they  were  believed  by  lois  friends  to  have  affected 
his  political  views  as  nothing  else  could.  No  man,  bb  a  delegate 
to  Congress,  ever  went  through  so  many  stages  of  favor  and  of 
disfavor  with  his  constituents*  For  his  conduct  on  one  occasion 
he  was  warmly  thanked.  For  bis  conduct  on  another  he  was 
strongly  censured.  Several  times  he  was  subjected  to  charges 
and  investigations,  which,  though  ending  indeed  in  a  full  acquits 
tal,  marked  him  out  as  an  eccentric  and  hnpractieable  character.* 

Joined  with  these  three  was  Charles  Thurston,  He  had 
been  bred  to  the  ministry,  but  had,  when  the  war  opened, 
thrown  aside  his  gown,  deserted  his  flock,  become  a  soldier, 
and  was  now  a  most  active  politician, 

When,  however,  these  advocates  of  a  State  navigation  act 
were  bluntly  asked  what  they  had  to  propose,  they  were  not  a 
little  puzzled.  Braxton  then  came  to  their  reUef,  and  answered 
that  he  would  have  aU  British  vessels  from  the  Indies  excluded 
from  Virginia  ports,  and  that  he  would  have  no  merchant  al- 
lowed to  do  business  in  the  State  till  after  a  residence  of  a 
certain  number  of  years.  But  he  was  plainly  told  by  those 
who  were  for  the  regulation  of  trade  l>y  Congress  that  such 
talk  did  not  in  the  least  aid  his  side  of  the  question.  Much 
was  said  about  public  faith ;  about  the  injury  each  Sttite  would 
continually  be  doing  to  her  neighbors  if  suffered  to  make  her 
own  commercial  laws,  and  the  want  of  unity  and  distrust  of 
Congress  such  law-nmking  would  exhibit  to  England.  Bat 
the  most  masterly  reply  was  the  speech  of  Jam^  iladison-f 


♦  Journals  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  October  seselon,  1779,  p*  80. 
Haj  ftCAsioo,  1780,  pp.  22, 46,  Mny  Bossioa,17Sl,  p.  14.  October  gcsfllon,  1781,  p.  40. 

f  HiKiifon  to  VVa«hiri^oo,  November  11,  1785.  The  notee  of  tinA  flpeoch 
win  be  found  in  Modi^ou'a  Writi&gA. 
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Madison  assured  liis  hearers^  who,  becaiise  they  every  year 
sent  a  few  slap-loads  of  tobacco  across  the  AtlantiCj  thought 
themselves  able  to  speak  with  authority  on  matters  of  com- 
merce and  ti-ade,  that  general  regulations  were  both  wise  and 
necessary.  In  no  other  way  could  foreign  acts  be  counteracted, 
treaties  made,  ships  and  seamen  encouraged,  embargoes  laid  in 
time  of  war,  and  strife  among  the  States  prevented  in  time  of 
peace.  They  were  reminded  how,  the  moment  Massachusetts 
closed  her  ports  to  English  shipping,  Connecticut  made  hers 
free,  how  bitter  the  dispute  wa^  growing  betw^een  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  between  Pennsylvania  and  Delawai-e,  and  how 
all  these  things  showed  that,  whatever  goods  Virginia  prohibit- 
ed coming  into  Norfolk,  or  Portsmouth,  or  Alexandria,  would 
be  admitted  to  Maryland  or  North  Carolina,  and  thence,  by 
fair  means  or  by  fonl,  surely  come  over  her  bor^iers.  But  the 
measure  was  not  only  necessary,  it  was  safe.  If  it  were  wise 
to  intrust  Congress  with  powder  to  manage  war,  it  was  equally 
wise  to  intrust  Congress  with  power  to  manage  trade.  Madi- 
son then  went  on  to  show  them  how  the  pecuhar  situation  of 
the  United  States  increased  the  repellent  power  of  each  State, 
and  how  easily  this  might  lead  to  the  utter  dissolution  of  the 
Conf edei-ation.  Of  such  a  breaking  up  there  could  be  but  one 
result  In  every  State  a  standing  army,  taxes  made  peri>etual, 
and  each  petty  squabble  decided  by  an  appeal  to  iu*ms.  When 
the  vote  was  taken,  the  Speaker  amioxmced  that  the  Ayes  had 
it,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  House  was  that  power  over  trade 
ought  to  be  vested  in  Congress  with  certain  restrictions^  In 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  House,  a  committee  was 
then  appointed  to  prepai'e  instructions  for  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates in  Congress.  The  instructions  were  speedily  drawn  up, 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  discussed  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole.* 

And  now  the  opposition  party  of  Harrison  and  Braxton 
mustered  its  fuU  strength.  The  discussion  lasted  through  sev- 
ml  days,  and  was  marked  by  the  bitterness  and  intemperance 


'^Mftdlson,  in  his  account  of  the  dcbatet  says:  **Its  adTcrsunes  were  the 
Speaker,  Thurston,  and  Corbin ;  they  were  bitter  and  illiberal  agaiost  Congrcas 
uid  the  northern  States  beTotid  example.' ^  HadiBon  to  Jeffemon,  January  S2| 
1780. 
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of  the  attacks  on  CoBgi^ess  and  on  the  Iforth.  The  bill  was 
first  discuBsed  on  the  grounds  of  its  general  merits,  and,  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  Thurston,  after  a  savage  attack  on  the  eastern 
Btate«,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  assert  that  it  was  very  donbt- 
fill  "whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  encourage  the  British 
than  the  eastern  marme,"  But  the  remarks  raised  such  a 
storm  of  invective  that  the  attack  was  soon  shifted  to  the 
ground  of  perpetual  duration.  Here  the  opponents  of  the 
resolution  were  more  gnccessfiil,  and,  after  much  talk  about 
tyrantSj  about  hberty,  and  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
States,  suoeeeded  in  cutting  down  the  term  of  the  impost  first 
to  twenty-five  an<l  then  to  thirteen  yeaiil.  But  the  limitation 
to  thirteen  years  made  the  resolution  worse  than  none.  The 
movers  abandoned  it  with  disgufit,  and  suffered  it  to  lie  on  the 
table  till  the  last  dfiy  of  the  session,  when  a  gnhstitute  was 
moved  which  led  to  consequences  of  which  not  even  the  far- 
sighted  judgment  of  Madison,  who  prepared  it,  had  any  con- 
ception whatever.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  movement 
which  went  on  step  by  step  in  a  direct  and  unbroken  pmgres- 
Bion  to  the  establishment  of  our  present  Government.  From 
this  motion  came  the  National  Trade  Convention  at  Annapolis 
in  17S0.  From  the  AnnapoUs  Convention  of  1786  came  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  May,  1787;  and  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  of  1787  came  the  Constitution  under  which 
we  live.  It  is  therefore  well  worth  our  while  to  narrate,  with 
some  fulness  of  detail,  the  history  of  this  movement  from  its 
insignificant  beginnings. 

The  Potomac  river  had  always  been  regarded  as  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  charter  of  Lord 
Baltimore  had  so  defined  it,  but  had  made  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
coloniid  governors  extend  across  the  river  to  the  soutbem  shore. 
By  the  coiiii^titution  of  177^,  Virginia  recognized  this  charter, 
released  to  Maryland  all  the  territory  claimed  by  it,  and  all 
rights  demanded,  except  the  free  use  and  navigation  of  the 
Potomac  and  Pohomoke  from  tbeir  sources  to  their  mouths. 
The  language  conveying  the  grant  was  broad  and  general,  and 
might,  without  much  eopliistry,  be  construed  into  a  complete 
relinquisliing  by  Virginia  of  aU  jurisdiction  over  the  rivers. 
Yet  it  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  till  the  year  after  the  peace 
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when  Madison  bronght  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Yirginia ' 
lature.     He  had,  it  seems,  early  in  1784,  been  Iravelllng  along 
the  Potomac  and  had  then  been  told  of  many  flagrant  evasions^ 
snccessf ully  pi-acticed  by  foreign  vessels  loading  at  Alexandria^l 
On  his  return  to  Orange  he  immediately  wrote  to  Jefferson 
who  at  that  time  sat  in  Congress  as  one  of  the  delegates  fron 
Virginia.*    He  quoted  the  language  of  the  grant,  mentione 
the  evasions  which  had  come  mider  his  own  observation, 
Jefferson  to  sonnd  the  Maryland  delegates  on  the  matter,  and 
threw  out  the  suggestion  of  a  joint  commission  from  the  two 
States  to  define  tJie  power  of  each  on  the  river.    The  time,  he 
thought,  was  at  hand,  as  Maryland,  put  into  a  good  humor  by  J 
the  cession  of  the  l^ack  lands,  would  be  all  the  more  ready 
listen  to  reason.    The  suggestion  for  a  joint  commisi&ion  wa 
warmly  approved  by  Jefferson.    A  bill  was  soon  brought  into 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  three  commissioners  appointed.. 
Three  more  were,  in  the  fall,  appointed  by  Maryland,  and 
Marcli,  1785,  the  commiflsionei's  met  at  Alexandiia  but  soon 
adjourned  to  Mount  Vernon*     Everything  that  bom  upon  ju- 
risdiction over  the  river  and  the  bay  was  carefidly  gone  into, 
all  conflicting  claims  wei^e  amicably  adjusted^  and  the  terms  of 
a  compact  quickly  settled. 

But,  as  the  discussion  went  on,  the  commissioners  could  not 
fail  to  observe  that  there  were  many  things  closely  bound  up 
with  the  welfare  of  tlie  two  States  which  they  had  no  rightful 
power  to  imiQh.  It  was  doubtless  of  great  moment  that  each 
State  should  have  equal  and  well-defined  rights  on  the  wat 
of  the  river  and  the  bay.  But  it  was  also  of  much  importanc 
that  every  hundi*ed-weight  of  tobacco  that  went  over  the  Pot 
mae  to  Maryland,  and  every  barrel  of.  corn  that  came  from 
Maryland  to  Virginia,  should  be  made  subject  to  a  unifor 
Bystem  of  duties.  Nor  was  it  less  desirable  that  all  disput 
about  the  currency,  or  the  meaning  of  the  commercial  laws, 
should  be  settled  in  accordance  with  some  unifonn  principle«»J 
The  commbsionere  were  well  aware  that,  however  needful 
these  things  might  be,  it  did  not  fall  within  their  im^tructiona 
to  meddle  with  them.  Tet  they  felt  sure  that,  as  good  men 
and  true,  they  might  with  perfect  propriety  draw  up  a  supple- 
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mentary  report  Betting  forth  how,  in  the  course  of  their  laboTB, 

they  had  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  want  of  legislation  on 
the  cuirency,  on  duties,  and  on  coram  ercial  matters  in  general 
This  indeed  they  did*  And  added  the  suggestion  that  each 
year  two  conmiissioners  should  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
details  of  a  system  for  the  next  year. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  was  first  to  act  on  the  re- 
port. And,  in  doing  60,  went  beyond  the  suggestion  of  the 
commiBsion  and  proposed  that  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania 
should  be  invited  to  join  Yirginia  and  Maryland  in  a  common 
system  of  conmiercial  policy.  This  was  in  November,  At 
that  time  neither  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  conmiisaion  nor 
the  action  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  had  been  laid 
before  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  But  Madison,  who  was  a 
commissioner,  was  well  aware  of  what  had  been  done  and  now 
saw  his  opportunity.  The  resolution  granting  Congress  power 
to  regulate  trade  for  thirteen  years  was,  in  his  opinion,  likely 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  at- 
tempt to  baffle  the  arts  of  the  opposition,  and  to  further  the 
good  cause  by  enlarging  the  recommendations  which  he  knew 
would  shortly  be  presented  to  the  House,  into  a  call  for  a  con- 
vention of  commissioners  from  all  the  States,  He  accordingly 
drew  up  such  a  resolution.  But  when  he  had  made  it  ready 
a  new  difficulty  presented  itself.  Who  should  introduce  it? 
He  had  long  been  a  member  of  Congress.  He  had  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  in  set  speeches,  defended  the  extendon  of  the 
powers  of  that  body,  and  particularly  in  matters  of  trade.  He 
was  therefore  often  accused  of  undue  bias  in  favor  of  Con- 
gress, and  he  knew  that  any  resolution  he  might  bring  in  would 
be  viewed  with  more  jealoiisy,  and  scrutinized  with  more 
severity  than  if  brought  in  by  any  one  else.  Li  this  difficulty 
he  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Tyler,  who  agreed  with  him  in  poUtics, 
who  had  never  sat  in  Congress,  and  whose  popularity  in  the 
House  was  great.  Tyler  introduced  the  resolution.  It  was 
moved  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  motion,  and,  as  it  was  not 
pressed,  was  laid  on  the  table.  Bat  at  lajst,  on  the  fifth  of  De- 
cember, the  Maryland  resolutions  were  brought  before  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  cx)m- 
merce.     A  week  later  the  report  of  ttie  joint  oommission  under^ 
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went  a  like  fate.  Tliis,  however,  was  reported  back  a  month 
after^  in  a  series  of  resolutions  similar  to  those  of  Marjland,  and 
passed.  As  for  the  supplementaiy  report^  a  copy  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  each  State,  With  the  copy  was  to  go  the  request 
that  each  of  the  eleven  would  appoint  commissioners  to  meet 
with  those  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  the  purposes  ex- 
pressed  in  the  instrument  And  now  the  way  seemed  open* 
The  recommendation  of  the  commission  fell,  indeed^  far  short 
of  fhe  resolution  of  Madison,  Yet  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  commiBsioners  had  contented  themselves  with 
urging  a  uniform  system  of  duties  between  the  States.  Ibdi- 
son  proposed  that  the  convention  should  go  beyond  tliis,  Bhould 
examine  the  condition  of  the  trade  of  the  Confederation,  and 
should  report  such  an  act  as  would,  when  adopted  by  each  State, 
enable  Congress  to  provide  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  country 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.  In  tliis  form  his  resolution  waa  ' 
taken  from  the  table  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  and  rapidly 
passed  through  both  bi*anchea  of  the  Le^lature.  Seven  com- 
missioners were  appointed.  Among  them  was  Meriwether 
Bmith^  who  had  from  first  to  last  opposed  it  with  bitterness  and 
asperity. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Houses  the  sevsn 
commisidoners  held  their  first  sitting  at  Kichmond*     The  buBi- 
ness  before  tbein  was  to  determine  a  time  and  to  select  a  placd  \ 
of  meeting  for  the  pi*opc^ed  convention.     The  day  was  soon  ^ 
fixed  upon  as  the  second  Monday  in  September,  1786*     But 
the  place  was  not  diosen  till  after  much  discussion.     For  the 
seven  were  agreed  that  wherever  the  convention  met  it  should 
at  least  do  so  at  a  place  far  removed  from  the  sittings  of  Con- 
grefiB  and  the  neighborhood  of  great  commercial  towns.    Were 
the  delegates  to  assemble  at  New  York,  or  indeed  at  Pliiladel- 
pliia,  the  cry  would  surely  go  up  that  they  had  been  awed,  or 
browbeaten,  by  members  of  Congrees  to  adopt  such  measarBil 
as  would  gratify  what  Brutus  and  Gracchus,  Caseins  and  JunluSi  ^ 
called  "the  lust  of  power.'*     Were  they  to  dehberate  near  the  j 
large  seaports,  where  the  merchants  were  numerous  and  power*] 
ful,  nothing  would  be  able  to  dissuade  the  multitude  from 
the  behef  that  every  member  of  the  convention  had  been  but- 
ton-holed by  dozens  of  dietreased  merchantS|  or  had  his  earn  j 
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filled  with  complaints  and  his  pockets  with  petitions,  till  he  was 
made  to  believe  that  matters  were  a  hundredfold  worse  than 
they  were,  and  could  only  be  remedied  by  extending  the  power 
of  Congress-  It  was  thought,  however,  that  all  ground  for  Buch 
charges  was  completely  removed  by  selecting  Annapolifi  as  the 
place  of  meeting.* 

The  call  for  the  Trade  Convention,  however,  excited  much 
less  discussion  than  was  expected.  The  attention  of  the  people 
was  wholly  taken  up  with  a  subject  which  was  to  tliem  much 
more  pressing.  There  were  at  that  time,  as  there  have  been 
and  still  are,  in  every  State  select  companies  of  incorrigible 
fools  who  thought  that  a  State  could,  by  merely  calling  a  bundle 
of  old  rags  a  hundred  thousand  poimds,  really  add  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  and  that  if 
any  man  were  rash  enough  to  doubt  tliis  he  should  be  locked 
up  in  jail  till  he  came  to  his  senses.  These  men  had^  during 
the  summer  and  fall,  been  unusually  active  and  clamorous,  and 
Buceeeded  in  bringing  over  to  their  way  of  thinking  great  num- 
bers of  converts.  Nor  was  it  a  very  diificidt  matter  to  make 
converts.  For  money  had  become  so  scarce  that  many  men 
who  at  any  other  time  would  have  scouted  the  talk  of  the  paper 
advocates  as  the  babble  of  fools,  were  ea^ly  made  to  believe  a 
debased  currency  which  circulated  freely  was,  after  all,  much 
better  than  a  good  currency  of  which  they  rarely  saw  a  coin. 
Indeed,  with  the  recollection  of  the  dark  days  of  1779,  when 
forty  dollars  were  paid  for  a  hat,  fifty  pounds  for  a  htmdred  of 
sugar,  and  as  many  dollars  for  a  hundred  of  flour,  still  firesh  in 
their  memories,  the  multitude  was  not  ashamed  to  cry  out  for  a 
new  issue  of  paper  money,  and  for  new  gag-laws  to  make  it 
circulate.  The  consequences  were  soon  apparent  The  elec- 
tions came  on,  and  in  the  Legislatures  of  seven  States  out  of  the 
thirteen  the  paper  men  counted  a  majority.  No  sooner  did 
they  find  themselves  in  power  thao  they  brought  in  all  manner 

bills  for  the  issue  of  paper,  and  hurried  them  through  with 
bH  possible  speed.  In  most  instances  the  opposition  encoun- 
ter^ was  small  in  nmobers  and  broken  in  spirit.  But  in  a  few 
States  the  struggle  was  bitter  and  protracted     Such  a  one  was 


*  Such  wu  the  statement  made  to  Madkon  by  Kdmund  Enxulolpli. 
to  Jt?ffer»on,  March  IS,  178S* 
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Maryland-  More  tlian  a  year  before  a  paper-money  bill  had 
been  framed,  had  been  strongly  defended  in  petitions  to  the 
House  and  heiutily  reviled  in  letters  to  the  Gazette,  had  been . 
passed  by  the  House,  and,  most  happily,  thrown  out  by  thej 
Senate,  This  merely  increased  the  clamor  and  indignation  of] 
the  people,  and  in  November,  1785,  a  petition  praying  for  the 
emission  of  paper  money  came  in  from  tlie  town  of  Baltimore* 
Nine  hundred  and  ten  men  put  their  hands  to  the  instrument. 
The  whole  subject  was  at  once  up  for  discussion*  The  troubles, 
it  was  said,  which  afflicted  the  State  were  not  to  be  cured  by 
building  up  manufactures,  by  encouraging  commerce,  by  pass- 
ing navigation  bills.  These  were  the  tilings  which  made  the 
trouliles.  The  true  panacea  was  paper  money.  From  the  very 
day  on  which  the  bills  began  to  issue  from  the  Treasury  the 
burden  of  taxes  would  grow  lighter,  debts  be  discharged  with 
ease,  arts  and  commerce  flourish,  and  the  faces  of  aU  'men  wear 
a  contented  expression. 

To  this  childish  talk  were  opiK>sed  arguments  which  might 
be  perused  with  profit  by  those  mischievous  schemers  who  in 
our  time,  under  tlie  name  of  Greenbackers,  advocate  a  money 
policy  as  vicious  and  absurd  as  that  which,  ninety-eight  yeara^ 
ago,  was  vainly  combated  by  our  ancestors.  Those  who  had 
^T)een  led  away  by  the  large  promises  of  the  paper  men  were 
told  by  the  specie  men  that  the  main  support  of  paper  money 
was  public  ui>imon.  The  support  of  the  many  was  also  the 
foundation  of  aU  power  in  tbe  Government.  A  Government 
in  which  the  people  had  no  faith  was  doomed.  A  eurrencj^ 
in  which  the  people  had  no  faith  was  UkcAvise  doomed;  it 
had  no  value  whatsoever.  But  public  opinion  as  appUed  to 
paper  money  meant  something  very  diflFerent  friim  public 
opinion  as  applied  to  Government,  It  meant  a  firm  belief 
tliat  a  dollar  in  credit-bills  was  equal  to,  and  would  answer  aU 
the  purposes  of,  a  Spanish  dollar  in  silver.  If  such  faith  ex- 
isted among  men,  then  the  road  to  an  issue  of  paper  money 
would  be  smooth  and  etisy  to  travel  Such  confidence  did  not 
prevail,  nor  could  any  fair-minded  man  deny  that  it  ought  to 
be  firmly  set  up  before  they  \xmtured  on  an  expedient  which 
had  so  many  times  before  been  productive  of  miserable  conse- 
quences.   It  was  easy  to  understand  the  motives  whicli  le 
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men  to  favor  the  pkn.  Dishonest  debtors  held  the  delusiva 
hope  that  a  new  tender  kw  would  be  passed.  Merchants  who 
found  tlie  gains  arising  from  the  fluctuations  of  paper  to  he  the 
most  profitable  part  of  their  business,  would,  of  course^  give  it 
a  warm  approval.  The  multitude,  heavy  laden  with  taxes, 
would  welcome  with  delight  any  means  of  paying  them  with 
a£  much  ease  as  in  the  days  when  red  money  was  taken  at  par. 
But  BupiX)se  this  new  money  did  come  out ;  was  there  a  farmer 
or  a  planter  who  would  take  it  in  payment  for  barrels  of  corn 
or  hogslieads  of  tobacco?  Would  a  moneyed  man  with  his 
specie  out  at  interest  take  it  f  Would  the  merchants  take  it 
for  an  assortment  of  goods  at  the  current  price  ?  The  truth 
was,  the  wit  of  man  could  devise  no  method  of  supporting 
paper  money  the  moment  public  opinion  failed  it.  Bills  of 
it,  when  nnsustained  by  this  prop,  stood  on  exactly  the 
le  footing  as  private  bills.  Let  the  richest^  the  most  highly 
esteemed  man  in  the  State  issue  a  bond  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  five  yeara  and  what  would  become  of  it  ?  He  could  not 
sell  it  for  half  that  sum.  The  same  was  true  with  paper 
money.  When  the  debtor  knew  he  could  discharge  specie 
obligations  with  it;  when  the  merchant  knew  he  could  pass  it 
as  coin  in  other  States;  when  the  Government  took  it  for 
ta3[es,  and  the  money-lenders  exchanged  it  for  silver  and  g*»ld 
at  par,  then  would  paper  money  be  as  good  as  specie,  and  not 
before.  To  talk  of  ample  funds  for  redemption  at  a  distant 
day  betrayed  a  lack  of  information  on  the  subject  that  was 
really  lamental>le.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  the  term  of  tlie  Senate  ex- 
pu^d,  and  the  whole  body  was  to  be  chosen  anew.  Then  the 
excitement  rose  to  fever  heat.  Never  had  there  been  such 
electioneering,  such  wire-pulling,  such  pamphleteering  known 
in  the  State.  Members  of  each  House  canvassed  openly  among 
the  people,  and,  when  the  election  was  over,  it  was  found  that, 
though  the  House  of  Deputies  was  made  up  almost  exclusive- 
of  the  paper  men,  and  though  many  old  members  of  the 
Senate  had  lost  their  seats,  the  hard-money  men  still  presented 
a  formidable  majority  in  the  Upper  House,    The  result  was 

^  These  arguroeate  are  aet  forth  in  &  paper  id  the  Mar7lAtid  Gazette,  Decem- 
ber 2,  17S4. 
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inevitable.  The  House  of  Deputies  almost  immediately  paased 
an  aet  for  the  issne  of  eredit-biUs-  But  the  Senate  stood  firm, 
threw  out  the  bill,  and,  at  the  fall  election  of  1787,  the  paper- 
money  Bcheme  was  once  more  made  the  question  of  an  exciting 
canvass,* 

In  other  States,  however,  the  etniggle  was  soon  over.  In 
PennBjivania  ahuost  the  only  man  of  ability  and  note  who  held 
out  vigorously  against  the  rag-money  party  wm  Pelatiah  Web* 

.  Very  little  information  regarding  him  has  come  down  to 
but  his  works  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts,  clear- 
headed, and  a  student  of  political  economy  and  finance.  Indeed, 
no  one  among  his  contemporaries  ramntained  sounder  views  on 
these  matters,  or  labored  more  diligently  to  instruct  the  people. 
An  ardent  free-trader  and  a  hard-money  man,  he  spent  much 
leisure  time  in  writing  little  tracts  on  his  favorite  hobbies. 
Now  it  was  a  pamphlet  on  the  danger  of  too  much  circulating 
cash  in  a  State ;  now  a  neat  essay  on  the  Test  Act,  on  Credit^ 
or  a  paper  embodying  severe  strictures  on  the  Tender  Act. 
But  more  commonly  his  theme  was  Free  Trade  and  Finance. 
Six  essaj^  on  this  subject  had  already  come  out  when,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1785,  he  publidied  the  seventh.  Like  all  its  predeceaeorg, 
though  treathig  of  things  wliich  to  most  readers  are  tiresome 
and  dry,  it  was  pleasingly  written,  and  contained  much  whole- 
some  advice.  The  idea  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  cadli 
was,  he  said,  erroneous.  There  was  a  full  sufBciency.  Every- 
thing that  had  a  cash  value,  labor,  and  indeed  all  the  great 
staple  commodities  produced  by  it,  would  and  did  command 
not  only  immediate  payment,  but  high  prices.  On  an  average, 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  more  was  obUined  for  lah^jr  and  for 
eoimtry  piv^duce  in  1784  than  in  1774^  It  was  then  absurd  to 
talk  of  the  lack  of  money  when  labor  and  the  fruit  of  it  had  < 
quick  sales,  good  prices,  and  cash.     To  say  that  it  was  hard  to  ] 

*  See  ft  letter  from  lladlaon  to  JefferBOn,  August  1%  1T86.  Writing  to  Moo*  i 
ro€  four  months  later,  he  Bays  i  **  We  bear  that  M&rjland  h  much  sgitfttcd  <m  t]i#  \ 
ecore  of  paper  money^  the  House  of  Delegatca  hariog  decided  in  favor  of  an  cmb^  i 
fiion.^*  In  17B7,  AprU  ].^th,  Franklin  writes:  *'  Maryland,  too,  ia  divided  on  tht  \ 
I. tame  subject  (paper  fnoney^,  the  ABaemUly  being  far  tt^  and  the  Senate  agaiiut  it, 
ach  is  now  employed  in  endeavoring  to  gain  the  people  to  ita  partf  againsl  llM 
next  election,  and  il  ii  probable  tbe  Assembly  may  prevaiL"  FnuddxQ  to  De  la  J 
ItocUixfoucauld. 
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borrow  money,  and  that  all  kinds  of  public  seeiirities  were 
down  far  below  par,  was  no  argument.  If  eapitaHsta  would 
not  put  out  their  money,  if  loan-office  certificates,  depreciation 
certificates,  and  final  Bettlementa  were  to  be  had  at  two  shil- 
lings sixjjence  in  the  pound,  or  eight  for  one,  that  did  not  prove 
money  to  be  scarce.  What  it  did  prove  was  a  want  of  public 
and  private  faith,  and  a  distrust  of  all  security.  He  then 
showed  most  forcibly  that  an  issue  of  paper  money  would  not 
mend  matters  in  the  lesu^t,*  But  his  argimients  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  The  House  yielded  to  the  rage  for  paper  money,  and 
ordered  bills  of  credit  to  be  issued  by  the  State  Treasurer^ 
Kittenhouse  accordingly  notified  the  President,  on  the  tenth  of 
May,  1785,  that  bills  to  the  amount  of  seven  thousand  pounds 
had  been  signed,  and  were  ready  to  issue;  that  the  signers 
were  working  industriously,  and  that  he  felt  sure  in  future  at 
least  ten  thousand  pounds  would  come  out  each  weeLf  The 
sum  emitted  was  small.  The  funds  for  sinMng  it  were  good, 
and  it  was  not  made  a  legal  tender.  It  went  into  circulation 
partly  by  way  of  loans  to  the  farmers  on  their  lands,  and  partly 
by  way  of  payments  to  the  public  creditors*  It  was  believed, 
therefore,  to  be  as  good  as  money  of  the  kind  could  be  made, 
or,  as  the  supportere  said,  as  good  as  specie.  Tet  before  the 
first  of  August,  1786,  wa^  come,  the  depreciation  had  reached 
twelve  per  cent.J 

North  Carolina  came  next-  The  amount  put  out  had  been 
quite  large,  had  been  made  a  legal  tender,  and  been  issued  in 
that  way  which,  of  all  ways,  was  the  surest  to  cause  a  deprecia-  \ 
tion  at  the  start.  A  little  was  loaned  on  landed  property,  and 
as  much  as  pjssible  passed  off  on  credit<3rs  who  had  bills  against 
the  State,  But  this  proved  far  too  sluggish  a  channel,  and, 
ader  the  pi*etence  of  throwing  the  new  money  rapidly  into 
circulation,  large  purcluifies  of  tobacco  were  ordered  by  the 
State.  The  agent  charged  with  this  duty  received  strict  com- 
mands  to  make  all  payments  in  paper,  and  to  put  down  for 
each  pound  of  leaves  twice  as  much  as  the  planters  could,  in 
the  best  market,  obtain  for  it  in  specie.     Every  debtor,  there- 

♦  EsnyB  of  Pelatifth  Webster. 

J  Bittenbouge  to  Dickinaon,  May  10,  1785.    PeQnsylvrmia  Archires,  1785. 

{  See  ft  letter  from  MwEaon  to  JeHersoDt  August  12,  1786. 
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fore,  who  conid  lay  hands  on  a  hnndi'ed-weight  of  tobacco,  car- 
ried it  to  the  agentj  received  double  its  specie  value  in  paper, 
and  then  hastened  ofE  to  pay  his  creditors  in  paper  shillings  and 
dollars,  which  the  law  declared  to  be  quite  as  good  as  silTer 
ones.  But  Bomething  more  than  the  votes  of  a  Legiglature  was 
needed  to  transmute  rags  into  silver.  From  the  day  on  which 
the  paper  first  appeared,  depreciation  went  steadily  on  till  the 
new  bills  wei-e  paid  and  received  at  a  discount  of  thirty  per 
cent. 

In  South  Carolina  the  advocates  of  soft  money  denied  that 
the  paper  had  suffered  any  decline  whatever.  The  bills  had  - 
been  issued  as  loans  to  individuals,  and  had  not  been  made  a 
legal  tender.  Yet,  in  spite  of  boasts  and  promises,  depreciatioa 
showed  itself  in  the  rapidity  witJi  which  the  price  of  every  kind 
of  goods  went  up.  Indeed,  matters  soon  came  to  such  a  pasa 
that  the  paper  men,  in  desperation,  called  a  meeting  of  pknteis  ' 
at  the  State  Iloiisa  Judge  Ueywood  took  the  chdr,  and 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  induce  the  plant- 
ers to  do  something  for  tlie  support  of  the  credit  of  the  new 
medium.  A  spirited  debate  followed.  In  the  course  of  it  Mr. 
Bradsford  spoke  for  the  mei'chants.  The  merchants,  he  said, 
were  fully  determined  to  give  the  bills  everj^  degree  of  support 
in  their  power.  They  had,  in  fact,  entered  into  a  solemn 
league  to  do  so.  It  was  greatly  to  bo  hoped  a  like  disposition 
would  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  pknting  interest.  For 
at  least  a  month  past  no  difference  had  been  made  by  the  raem- 
bci^  of  this  league  between  paper  dollars  and  silver  dollai^ 
which  circulated  much  more  freely  tLau  they  had  done  for 
years.  He  had  himself  received  many  payments  in  specie^  and 
he  had  exchanged  bills  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  dol- 
kra  with  the  vendue  masters  in  onler  to  oblige  friends  who 
wished  to  go  out  of  the  State.  But  this  equality  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  some  impatient  ones.  They  wishe«l  to  leave  tho^ 
State.  They  were  in  want  of  specie,  and,  to  get  it  at  once,  had 
given  orders  to  their  agents  or  factors  to  sell  for  one  half  paper, 
one  half  specie.  This  distinction  had  alarmed  the  distrustful, 
and  paper  was  now  going  down. 

Bradsford  was  folio \^x*d  by  De  Saussure.     He  annoimced 
himself  as  a  merchant,  and  told  the  meeting  that  in  his  hooso  I 
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tlie  paper  of  South  Carolina  was  held  to  be  as  good  as  gold. 
This  paper  had  been  put  ont  for  the  sole  purpose  of  eBabling 
the  plantera  to  extricate  themselves  from  debts  and  embaiTa8&- 
ments.  As  soon  as  it  came  forth,  the  merchants,  out  of  pity  for 
the  planters,  had  given  it  everj  support  they  could.  Suppose 
they  had  not  done  so.  Suppose  they  had  adopted  a  different 
line  of  conduct,  and,  instead  of  taking,  had  refused  the  paper. 
AVhat  would  then  have  happened  ?  It  would  have  instantly  lost 
value.  But  while  the  merchants  were  striving  to  keep  up  the 
value  of  paper,  the  planters  were  striving  to  pull  it  down. 
They  were  asking  more  for  rice  if  paid  for  in  paper  than  if 
paid  for  in  gold.  Nor  was  it  in  this  article  alone  that  the  in- 
crease in  price  had  taken  place.  It  was  common  for  planters  to 
ask  six  shillings  for  indigo  in  paper,  or  four  shil lings  sixpence 
in  specie.  Those  who  had  com  demanded  eight  shillings  paper, 
or  a  doUar  in  silver.  If  this  went  on,  the  credit  of  the  paper 
then  circidating  would  surely  be  ruined.  Before  the  meeting 
broke  up,  every  one  present  agreed  to  take  the  paper  as  equal 
to  sOver  and  gold,  and  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  buy  no 
goods  of  any  kind  on  which  an  abatement  was  offered  for  pay- 
ment in  coin.* 

Meanwhile,  some  hot-heads  at  Charleston  determined  to  try 
what  ilireats  and  a  little  coercion  could  do.  They  accordingly 
formed  themselves  into  an  organization  called  the  Hint  Club, 
held  regular  meetings,  and  appointed  a  secret  committee.  The 
precise  purpose  of  the  club,  and  the  duty  of  the  committee,  is, 
it  must  be  ownaed,  obscure.  But,  so  far  as  can  now  be  known, 
it  was  the  business  of  the  secret  committee-men  to  hunt  out 
among  the  plantei^  and  merchants  all  such  as  favored  hard 
money,  to  watch  them  closely,  and,  if  their  conduct  seemed 
likely  to  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  credit-bilk,  convey  to 
them  a  foixjible  hint  that  it  would  be  well  to  desist  TfThen  the 
hint  failed  the  club  was  notified.  A  meeting  was  called,  a 
night  and  a  rendezvous  chosen,  and,  when  the  time  came,  thi*ee 
rockets  let  off.  Then  the  members  hastened  to  the  appointed 
place  and  went  thence  in  a  body  to  hurl  down,  as  it  was  said, 
public  vengeance  on  the  destroyenB  of  tlie  coinraonwealth^t 

♦  New  Vork  Packet,  AupfiiBt  2S,  1786, 

f  Ke«r  Yurk  Oazfttoer  and  Country  Joumftlp  Julj  21,  1786. 
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In  Georgia  the  opposition  to  the  paper  money  was  equally 
strong,  and  the  means  taken  to  force  it  into  cireulatioB  equally 
unjust.  The  Ijegislatnre  had,  at  its  late  Bession,  ordered  an 
emiflsion  of  paper  currency,  had  made  it  a  legal  tender,  and  the 
hills  were  almost  ready  to  come  out.  While  the  matter  was 
etill  nnder  discussion,  the  laborers  and  mechanics  had  begun  to 
murmur  against  it,  and  some  talk  of  a  petition  was  heard. 
They  had  not  forgotten  wliat  became  of  the  late  issue*  How 
it  had  steadily  gone  do>\Ti  in  value  till  the  bills  would  scarce 
bring  the  simi  expended  in  printing  them;  and  how  this 
caused  great  distress  and  misery,  which  they  would  not  will- 
ingly a  second  time  undergo.  But  no  sooner  did  it  becoma 
known  that  the  act  had  passed,  and  that  the  paper  was  really 
coming  out,  than  tlioy  resorted  to  strong  measures,  held  meet- 
ings,  di'ew  up  resolutions,  and  lay  down  their  course  of  con- 
duct. One  of  the  first  meetings  was  held  early  in  Septem- 1 
ber  at  the  Court-IIouse  at  Savannah,  and  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  meehanics.*  They  understood,  they  saidj  in  the 
resolutions  framed  on  that  occasion,  that  the  paper  money 
sliortly  to  be  put  out  was  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts  pres- 
ent and  to  come.  The  funds  had,  however,  in  their  opin-. 
ion,  no  better  secimty  for  redemption  than  the  paper  issued  i 
in  times  past,  and  declared  by  law  to  be  sunk  at  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  hills  for  one  dollar  in  silver.  They  could  not 
therefore,  in  justice  to  their  famihesj  take  the  money  of  the 
new  issue  at  par,  but  only  at  so  much  bb  they  could  sell  it  for 
in  coin. 

The  merchants  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  They  1 
had,  to  a  man,  worked  hard  to  have  the  money  issued,  an4 
now  it  was  out,  were  determined  to  support  it  They  knew, 
moreover,  where  their  strength  lay,  for  they  were  the  pur- 
chasers and  exporters  of  the  rice,  the  indigo,  the  pitch,  what- 
ever, in  short,  the  plantations  around  Savatmah  produced.  A 
little  concerted  action  on  their  part  could  therefore,  at  any 
moment,  prevent  a  single  sliip-load  of  produce  quitting  the 
river.  This  action  was  taken.  A  bill  was  hurried  through  the 
Legislature,  and  the  planters  informed  that  if  one  of  them 
should  refuse  to  take  paper  in  payment  for  his  rice,  not  a  sack  of 
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it  should  \ie  suffered  to  leave  the  State.*  To  effect  this  no  prod- 
uce was  to  be  exported  from  any  part  of  Georgia  iinleBS  a  Bwoni 
atement  was  prodocedj  signed  by  the  planter  and  the  raer- 

'ehantj  that  neither  of  them  had  at  any  time  refused  to  take  the 

paper  money  of  the  State  at  the  value  expressed  upon  its  faee-f 

Against  measures  such  as  these  Virginia  nlouBj  among  the 

States  south  of  the  Potomac,  stood  firm.     The  itch,  as  Madi- 

^flon  called  it,  for  paper  money  had  never  very  serioasly  aflBict- 
ed  the  people.  The  disorder  did  indeed  break  out,  and  rage 
qnite  fiercely  toward  the  close  of  1786 ;  hut  was  limited  to 
the  counties  of  Brunswick  and  Campbell,  From  each  of  them 
petitions  came  up  praying  for  a  paper  emission  to  be  a  legal 
tender  for  all  contracts  made  since  the  glorious  day  when  the 
ploughmen  of  Middlesex  drove  the  British  out  of  Lexington  and 

t  down  the  road  to  Boston,  But  when  a  l)ill  came  before  the 
House  of  Delegates  for  discussion,  ahnost  every  member  had 
something  to  say  against  it,  and,  when  the  vote  was  taken,  the 
Nays  had  it  by  a  crushing  majority  of  eighty-five  to  seventeen.  J 
In  other  parts  of  Virginia  the  people  contented  themselves 
with  forming  societies  for  the  encounigemeut  of  economy  and 
home-trade.  One  such  sprang  up  in  the  four  counties  about 
Eiclmiond,  and  numbered  among  its  members  all  tlie  first 
characters  of  the  place.  A  gentleman  whose  name  was  on  the 
roll  deckred  one  aim  of  the  Patriotic  Society  to  be  to  instruct 
the  delegates.  Another  was  to  teach  the  people.  Tliey  showed 
a  total  heedlessness  of  the  public  good*  This  came  not  so  much 
from  depravity  as  from  a  lack  of  knowledge.  The  members 
of  the  Patriotic  Society  purjiosed,  therefoi-e,  to  meet,  tallt  over 
matters  of  general  concern,  and  make  laiown  their  thoughts  to 
the  people  in  the  shape  of  instructions  to  the  delegates^  Should 
these  lie  approved,  they  were  to  be  signed  and  sent  to  Biclmiond, 
To  the  political  duties  were  added  others  of  a  more  praiso- 
wortliy  kind.   A  pledge  was  drawn  up  wliich  declared  the  pre&- 

•  Boston  Gazette,  October  23,  1786. 

t  New  York  Gazetteer,  October  U,  1786. 

t  See  Jouraals  of  the  Houao  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  Beasion  of  1786,  pp.  Ifl 
fttid  16.  Tbe  strong  and  Rcni^ible  lan^age  of  one  sentence  of  the  resolutloa 
passed  on  that  oecasion  is  worth  quoting,  **  An  eiuisaion  of  paper  money  would 
be  unjudt,  impolitic,  and  destructive  of  public  and  private  confidence)  and  of  tbat 
rirtue  which  ia  the  ba«ifi  of  republican  govemment," 
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ent  embarrafismentB  could  be  honestly  and  thoroughly  i^eme- 
died  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  spirited  exercise  of  industry, 
by  enlarging  the  productions  of  the  land,  and  by  practicing  a 
strict  fnigahty.  All  who  put  then*  hands  to  this  pledge  bound 
themselves,  on  their  honor,  to  encourage  these  things  by  their 
example,  to  shun  dissipation,  and  to  give  a  warm  support  to 
any  plan  of  trade  the  fruits  of  which  sliould  go  to  their  coun- 
trymen. Prizes  were  also  offered  for  the  most  useful  discov- 
ery in  farming,  and  for  the  best  method  of  fencing  to  save 
timber.* 

^  In  New  York  the  paper  party  had^  for  a  year  past,  been 
steadily  growing  in  numbers^  had  gained  many  seats  at  the 
late  election,  and,  believing  themselves  strong  enough  to  carry 
their  measm-es,  brought  in  a  biQ.  This  at  once  led  to  a  violent 
opposition,  and  split  the  State  into  two  parties.  On  the  one 
side  were  the  importers,  the  holders  of  stock,  the  speculators  in 
cash,  as  they  were  called,  the  moneyed  men,  and  the  great  body 
of  creditors,  who,  having  made  their  advances  on  a  specie  basis, 
wei*e  determined  to  take  nothing  but  specie  iu  return*  These 
put  as  good  a  face  on  the  matter  as  possible,  and  went  about 
assuring  their  friends  that  scarcity  of  cash  was  a  mere  fiction. 
It  had  been  the  cry  of  idle  and  extravagant  fellows  in  all  ages« 
That  there  reaUy  wa^  a  eireulating  medium  in  the  country,  no 
more  convincing  proof  was  wanted  than  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket. Any  one  having  a  bushel  of  rye,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat^  op 
a  bushel  of  com,  or,  in  trutli,  any  kind  of  produce,  bad  merely 
to  carry  it  to  the  Bear  Market  to  receive,  in  cash,  as  much  for 
it  afi  in  days  before  the  war.  If  some  men  found  themselves 
imable  to  pay  their  debts,  it  was  because  of  idleness  or  profu- 
sion. But  taking  up  money  of  the  State  on  loan  was  a  delu* 
fiion.  It  afforded,  at  best,  but  a  temporary  relief ;  put  off  the 
evil  day  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  left  them  deeper  than  ever 
in  debt.  The  injuries  suffered  so  recently  by  the  dcpredatioii 
of  a  paper  currency  would  surely  mal^e  men  loath  to  take  it. 
And  if  it  were  not  freely  taken,  it  would  depreciate ;  and  do- 


♦See  Kew  York  Packet,  KoTrembcr  n,1786;  Aroerican  Muuearo^  Angutt, 
17S7»  p.  16rt  ;  Letters  of  Du«brod  Wasbtngton  to  Geon^  Washington,  September 
87  wid  October  81,  1786;  George  Washington  to  Busbrod  Wasbington^  Seplem- 
l»«f  80  and  Norcmbor  IC,  17Sd ;  Wadbtngtou's  Writings,  roi.  ix. 
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procktion  coidd  only  b©  prevented  by  making  it  a  tender,  and 
to  make  it  a  legal  tender  would  be  craeL* 

With  tlie  friends  of  the  emission  were  the  Bhopkeepers  in 
the  great  towns,  the  merchants  in.  the  country  viUagea,  manu- 
facturers, and  debtors.  The  arguments  which  these  advanced 
were  tliat,  by  the  raviiges  of  war,  the  depreciation  of  the  con- 
tiuental  money,  and  a  long  train  of  unavoidable  misfortunes, 
numbers  of  the  most  industrious  and  frugal  citizens  had  be- 
come deeply  involved  in  debt.  There  might,  they  said,  be 
money  enough  at  the  Bear  Market  to  buy  a  few  bushels  of 
corn  or  rye,  yet  this  fact  was  very  far  from  proving  the  esist- 
ence  of  a  circulating  medium.  Such  a  thing  did  not  exist* 
And  did  any  one  waut  a  bett-er  proof  than  that  lands  were  sold 
every  day,  at  sheriffs  vendue,  for  one  half  their  real  value! 
They  further  insisted  that  the  speculators  in  cash  were  taking 
|Advantage  of  the  distress  of  their  neighbors  to  reap  great  har- 
That  they  were  lending  money  at  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest,  and  exacting  payment  the  moment  it  became  due. 
That  the  bank  was  a  nuisance.  Instead  of  affording  a  useful 
reUef  to  the  mercantile  interests,  it  had  degenemted  to  a  scan- 
dalous scene  of  usury  and  extortion*  That,  if  paper  money 
rere  emitted,  all  men  would  be  helped ;  that  tlie  iU  effects  of 
Bury  would  be  stopped,  while  all  its  profits,  then  going  to  a 
combination  of  uBurors,  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  State. 

Both  pai'tiee  betook  themselves  to  a  newspaper  and  pam- 
phlet war.  Most  of  the  papers  were  by  anonymous  lianda. 
Yet  the  name*  of  the  writers  were  no  secrets.  One  dreamier, 
rho  OKiIIed  himself  ITonestus^f  filled  several  columns  of  the 
?acket  with  a  plea  for  paper  money,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
bank,  which  was  to  his  mind  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  An- 
other,  who  wrote  on  the  same  side  and  subscribed  himself  A 
Spartan,  ironically  recommended  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  do  away  with  money  and  go  back  to  barter.  Copy, 
said  he,  the  laudable  example  of  Lycurgua.  Banish  money, 
and  'H^tli  it  all  the  evils  of  which  money  is  the  root.  Let  bar- 
ter, the  first  and  simplest  mode  of  dealing,  be  once  more  estab- 
lished.   Then  truly  will  men  be  industrious.    Then  wiU  the 

*  See  t  paper  by  A  Cidzen  of  Dutchesa  Counry,  in  the  New  York  Packet  for 
Kh  0, 178a.  f  New  York  Packet,  March  21,  1786. 
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etreets  be  crowded.  Then  will  the  carters  and  porters  meet 
with  full  employment,  Nay,  even  people  of  the  better  claaa 
will  be  seen  luggiDg  pieces  of  furniture  to  exchange  for  bar- 
rels of  flour  or  pairs  of  shoes^* 

But  of  aU  tlie  papers  the  excitement  called  forth,  the  two 
most  widely  read  were  a  pamphlet  hy  Thomas  Paine  and  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  tbe  Legislature.  The 
Btirring  words  of  *' Common  Sense"  and  the  "CrisiB"  were  still 
BO  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men  that  anything  by  the  same  hand 
was  read  with  consideration  and  dehght.  Nor  would  it  be  easy'J 
to  find  among  the  many  pamphlets  by  the  .author  of  "Com- 
mon Sense  '■  one  more  distinguished  for  common  sense  than  ] 
Httle  tract  on  paper  currency.  lie  began  with  tlie  observation  j 
that  he  remembered  to  have  dtice  heard  a  German  fanner  say  J 
in  a  few  wordg  about  as  much  as  the  subject  required  :  "  Money 
is  money,  and  paper  is  pa]3er/'f  All  the  inventions  of  man, 
said  he,  cannot  make  it  otherwise.  If  paper  can  be  metamor- 
phosed mto  gold  and  silver,  or  made  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
poses with  aU  men,  then  it  is  time  for  the  alchemist  to  cease 
his  labors,  and  for  the  hunter  after  the  philosophers  stouo  to^ 
go  to  restw  Gold  and  silver  are  the  emissions  of  nature.  Paper 
is  the  emission  of  art.  The  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  quantity  which  nature  has  made  in  the  earth, 
TLe  fact  that  these  metals  were  stamped  into  coin  added  much-j 
to  their  convenience,  but  nothing  to  their  value.  Their  worth 
was  in  the  metal ;  not  in  the  stamp.  Gold,  again,  had  aU  the 
re<juisites  of  money.  Paper  had  none  of  them.  Pai)er  was  too 
plentiful,  too  easily  got  at  The  only  use  it  should  be  put  to 
for  money  pu]ix)ses  was  to  write  notes  and  obUgations  on  to  pay 
in  coin.  But  when  an  Assembly  undertook  to  issue  paper  oi 
money,  all  safety  and  certamty  were  overturned  and  property 
set  afloat.  Of  the  many  sorts  of  base  currency,  the  btisest  was 
paper.  It  had  least  intrinsic  value  of  anything  that  could  be 
put  in  place  of  specia  A  hob-naU  or  a  piece  of  wampum  from 
the  Indians  far  exceeded  it.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
breath  of  an  Assembly  whose  authority  expired  in  a  year  could 

*  Now  York  Pftoket,  Febriiary  16, 1788. 

f  niesertiiUofU  OD  GoTcmnKmi ;  th«  ASaln  of  tbe  Bank,  aiid  Fkper  MoiM^  ^ 
B  J  tbe  Author  of  Ootminoii  Seiu%  p.  43. 
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give  to  paper  the  value  and  duration  of  gold,  was  absurd.  In- 
deed, it  was  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
engage  that  the  very  next  one  would  not  refuse  to  take  their 
money  for  taxes.  Ab  for  a  Legal-tender  Act,  any  member  who 
moved  such  a  thing  ought  to  be  punished  wiih.  death. 

The  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  came  out  late 
in  February.  lu  tone  it  was  not  unlike  the  many  similar  in- 
Btruments  which  that  vigilant  corponition  had  from  time  to 
time  laid  before  the  Assembly*     It  shared  also  the  usual  fate.* 

But  pamphlets^  petitionSj  remonstrances,  were  alike  in  vain. 
The  paper  men  stood  firm.  The  bill  was  carried.  The  Gov- 
ernor set  his  hand  and  seal  to  it,  and  an  emission  to  the  amoimt 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  York  money  came  out.  Eight 
shillings  made  a  dollar.  The  issue  was  therefore  believed  to  be 
equal  to  five  hundred  thousand  Spanish  milled  dollars.  Some- 
thing, indeed,  was  gained  by  the  opposition.  For  the  money 
was  made  a  legal  tender  in  suits  only,  and  was  loaned  to  none 
who  could  not  furnish  excellent  security. 

Late  in  July  the  notes  began  to  come  from  the  press.  The 
rush  for  them  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  expected.  Many 
who  Iiad  been  clamorous  for  the  money  a  few  months  before 
held  back  that  they  might  see  what  kind  of  a  reception  would 
be  given  it.  In  this  exti-emity  a  few  men  of  means  determined 
to  make  a  public  showing  of  their  implicit  faith  in  the  bills* 
For  several  days,  therefore,  after  the  first  issue,  they  went 
al>out  among  the  inns  and  taverns  of  the  city  at  the  hour  when 
the  company  was  the  most  numerous,  threw  down  upon  the 
counters  handfuls  of  Bhillings  and  Spanish  bits,  and  a^ked  to 
have  them  exchanged  for  the  light  and  portable  money  of  the 
State.  Everywhere  they  found  ready  takers^  and^  ere  the  week 
was  ended,  coin  to  a  considerable  amount  had  in  this  way 
been  exchanged  for  paper.f 

New  Jersey,  in  the  mean  time,  had  put  out  thirty  thousand 
jpounds  in  paper,  had  made  seven  shillings  sixpence  a  dollar, 
lad  had  declared  it  to  be  a  legal  tender.  An  additional  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  soon  followed.  In  that  State  a  whole- 
Bome  dread  of  popular  associations  long  stified  any  open  dis- 

♦  New  York  Packet,  March  0,  1786. 

f  New  Tork  G&zefeteer  snd  Country  JoiutdaI,  Julj  28|  nS6. 
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crimination  between  the  paper  and  coin,*  But  much  of  the 
trade  of  New  Jersey  was  then  carried  on  at  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  Large  sums  in  the  new  paper  were  thei-ef ore  soon 
offered  at  these  cities  in  payment  of  debts.  But,  as  the  mer* 
chants  were  in  no  fear  of  the  clamor  of  angry  Jerseymen, 
they  refused  it  as  a  legal  tender,  depreciation  began  at  once, 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  had  spread  to  New  Jersey. 

While  State  after  State  was  thus  printing  mtmey  to  satiefy 
the  cry  of  the  multitude  that  they  had  no  cii'culating  medium, 
an  event  happened  in  New  England  which  filled  the  wholei  i 
country  with  mortification  and  rage.  Late  in  the  eiunmor  the 
bark  Mary  Bamai'd  had  set  sail  from  Boston,  and,  after  a 
month's  voyage,  had  reached  the  p>ii;  of  London.  The  Eng- 
lish  papers  had  mentioned  the  arrival,  and  had  noticed  witli 
dehght,  as  one  of  many  signs  of  the  prosperous  trade  the  home 
merchants  wei'e  doing  with  America  without  a  treaty  of  com- 
mei'cey  that  the  ship  was  fairly  loaded  down  with  specie.  No 
such  cargo  had  come  over  fi*om  tlie  States  for  twelve  yeaiv^ 
past  She  brought^  it  was  said,  forty-six  thousand  one  hmi*" 
dred  and  twenty-five  dollars ;  twelve  huu(h*ed  and  twenty-niuo 
joes ;  one  hundred  and  ten  half- joes ;  eight  hundred  and  six 
crowns;  two  thousand  and  eighty nseven  guineas;  eighty-five 
pistoles;  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  in  silver;  one 
moidore,  and  five  hundred  and  fiity-six  ounces  of  g*>ld.  But 
on  this  side  of  the  water  there  was  thought  to  be  little  caus^j 
for  rejoicing.  Men  who  had  not  so  much  as  Eccn  a  half  doze 
guineas,  or  joes,  or  moidorea  for  a  year  past,  stood  aghast 

•  See  a  letter  from  Madison  to  Jefferson^  AugtiBt  12,  178IJ*  It  iweiiu  a 
woiih  white  to  giro  a  list  of  the  innumembTe  paper!)  and  pamphlets  which 
out  on  the  subject  of  paper  mone?  during  the  yew  11S6.  A  few  of  the  beat  i 
Ihem  mre :  Tho  Truo  Intorcfit  of  the  United  Statea^  and  particularlj  of  Pei 
▼Ania,  Considered  ;  Extntets  from  an  Address  to  the  Rcprespntiitives  of  the  PiNiiiKi 
of  Virginia ;  Queries  and  Replies  Relative  to  Paper  Money,  hj  Z, ;  Es^s^j  on  Plip« 
Hooey,  by  An  Old  Soldier;  Thoughts  on  Paper  Money,  by  Ncator;  Paper  Money" 
Adrooated^  by  a  Branch  of  the  House  of  Shandy ;  E^say  on  Money,  as  a  Medium 
of  Commerce :  with  Remarks  on  the  Adfantagei  and  Disadvantages  of  Paper 
admitted  into  General  Circulation^  by  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  1786 ;  The 
Primitive  Whig ;  Kcw  Jersey  Oa«ette,  January,  17fl6,  fire  ntitnl»ers ;  Pelatiah  Wtb- 
•ter^s  Free  Trade  and  Finance;  Letters  from  Sylriua  to  Iho  Frwmen  Inliabttaiits 
of  the  United  ^tatea.  Containing  some  Rcmarlu  on  Soarotty  of  Konoy,  P«per  Cuiw 
reucy^  etc,,  1787, 
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the  newE.  What  a  Bitm  to  go  out  in  hard  money^  said  they^ 
from  a  place  which  lias  for  above  a  year  suffered  the  most  in- 
oonvenience  from  being  drained  of  that  article!  Can  it  be 
that  New  England,  which  had  jnst  cause  to  raise  the  first  cry 
against  the  importation  of  British  goods ;  that  T^ew  England, 
where  men  and  women  formed  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
American  manufactures;  that  that  small  part  of  America 
which  in  reality  employs  a  greater  nmnber  of  manufacturerB 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  pnt  togetlier,  has  sent  out 
snch  a  treasure  for  British  gewgaws?  The  vulgar  cry  had 
long  been.  Encourage  home  manufacture,  discourage  impor- 
tation. Yet  here  was  Kew  England^  doing  the  most  manu- 
facturing and  having  the  least  cash  of  any  of  the  thirteen 
States,  exporting  the  most  money.*  And  this  anomaly  wafi 
quickly  seized  upon  by  the  grumblers.  Those  who  had  lands 
for  sale,  or  looked  with  distnist  on  the  growing  favor  of  manu- 
facturee,  asserted  that  he  who  expected  that  mills  and  factjories 
would  import  money  looked  no  further  than  his  nose.  The 
only  way  to  bring  in  money  was  to  cover  the  earth  with  com 
and  with  rye,  with  acres  of  wheat  and  with  fields  of  flax- 
Then,  when  the  harvest  was  over,  a  triumphant  fleet  of  ships 
would  sail  from  every  port,  and  would  in  a  few  months  come 
borne  heavily  laden  with  gold.  Othere  contented  themselves 
with  alio  ring  pictures  of  the  happiness  of  the  foTmer,  contrast- 
ing the  low  of  cattle  and  the  bleat  of  lambs  with  the  din  of 
mills  and  fact^rieSj  the  pure  air  and  the  green  fields  with  the 
stench  that  rose  from  the  docks,  and  with  the  crowds  that  stood 
upon  'Change, 

It  is  a  significant  f act^  however,  that  while  half  the  country 
was  indulging  in  language  such  as  this,  Kew  England  had 
already  begun  that  splendid  line  of  manufactures  which,  in  the 
oourse  of  two  generations,  grew  rapidly  to  astonishing  propor- 
tions, covered  her  streams  and  rivers  with  workshops  and  fac- 
tories, built  up  new  towns  more  populous  and  opulent  than  the 
old,  and,  among  many  substantial  benefits,  gave  to  the  world 
that  innumerable  host  of  articles  wiiich,  under  the  name  of 
Yankee  notions,  are  now  to  t:>e  found  in  the  markets  of  every 
people.     The  humble  beginning  of  so  rancli  prosperity  was  in 
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the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths.    At  last  patteroa  i 
had  been  obtained,  and  rude  models  set  np^  of  the  Arkwiightl 
machines.    More  than  eighteen  years  before  Arkwright  had' 
made  known  his  spinning- jenny.     Since  that  time  it  had  been 
wonderfully  improved,  and  had  become,  with  the  machines  of 
Compton  and  Cartwright,  the  mai'vel  and  envy  of  the  world. 
It  wm  indeed  %vith  this  at  first  as  with  every  great  invention, 
from  the  alphabet  to  the  printing-press,  f ix>m  the  printing-press 
to  tlie  railroad,  from  the  i"ailroad  to  tlie  telegraph.     It  was' 
bitterly  opposed.    The  jennies  were  long  operated  in  secret* 
The  life  of  the  inventor  was  threatened-     On  more  than  one 
occasion  the  maclilnes  were  broken  to  pieces  by  an  angry  mob. 
But,  in  spite  of  threats  and  violence,  they  began  to  multi- 
ply*    It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  spinning  done  by  hand 
was  inferior  in  quality  to  the  spinning  done  by  the  jenny; 
and  Arkwright,  whom  hundreds  of  men  could  remember  bb  a^ 
raw  lad  wandering  over  the  heaths  persuading  the  peasant-girls 
to  sell  their  hair,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  knighthood. 
Then  a  complete  revolution  took  place.    The  same  men  who  a  I 
few  years  l)efore  denounced  the  jenny  as  an  impious  tJung, 
and  tlie  inventor  as  a  man  who  richly  deserved  a  halter  and 
might  possibly  get  his  deserts,  soon  clamored  that  not  a  ma- 
chine shouldj  on  any  account,  be  suffered  to  leave  the  king«- 
dom.     The  year  after  the  Boston  tea  paiiy,  Parliament,  ac- 
cordingly, forbade  that  any  drawings,  models,  or  memoranda 
of  any  machine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrica 
fihoidd  leave  the  realm.   Some  attempts  were  made  a  few  months 
later  to  carry  models  of  the  jennies  to  Gennany,  and  also  to 
France,    But  it  was  not  tiU  peace  had  been  restored  that  any 
effort  was  put  forth  to  bring  them  to  America.     It  was  at  that 
time  quite  fashionable  for  men  of  wealth  and  leisiir©  to  form 
themselves  into  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  whatever! 
they  had  most  at  heart.     Societies  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  societies  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  84>- 
eietiefi  for  the  furthering  of  arts  and  sciences  began  to  spring 
up  in  every  great  city.    But  the  most  active  among  them 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  most  active  of  all  its  membeiB  wai^ 
Tench  Coxe.    No  man  d^erves  better  than  he  to  be  called  tlie 
father  of  the  American  cotton  industries.    At  a  time  when  the 
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plant  waa  rarely  seen  oat&ide  of  a  flower-garden,  when  the  ens- 
tom-Iiouse  officers  at  Liverpool  denied  that  all  America  coidd 
produce  six  hundred  pounds,  he  plainly  told  hia  countrymen 
that  cotton  would  one  day  be  the  source  of  their  weahh  and 
their  power.*  He  stood  up  before  the  Federal  Convention 
and  begged  southern  delegates  to  go  home  and  ui'ge  their  peo- 
ple to  cultivate  it.  He  bitterly  opposed  the  article  of  Jay's 
treaty  which  forbade  the  export  of  cotton  for  twenty-five  years. 
Nor  did  he,  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  eventful  Hfe,  grow  cool 
in  the  encouragement  of  bis  favorite  industry*  No  sooner  was 
the  war  ended  than  he  set  his  he^t  on  obtaining  a  series  of  the 
Arkwright  macliines.  An  agent  was  procured  in  England  to 
undertake  the  matter  under  promise  of  a  largo  reward,  and  a 
full  set  of  modela  was  made  in  brass.  But  the  work  could 
not  long  be  kept  a  secret.  In  1786,  upon  the  very  eve  of  ship- 
ment,  the  pieces  were  seized. 

Help,  however,  came  from  another  quarter.  Scarcely  had 
the  English  Govemraeut  laid  hold  of  the  models  of  Coxe  than 
Hugh  Orr,  of  Bridgewater,  sent  up  a  notice  to  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  had,  he  said,  in  his  employ  two 
Scotchmen  by  the  name  of  Barr  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
cotton-sphining  machines.  The  news  was  received  w^ith  de- 
light. A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  two  Barrs, 
to  find  out  what  they  knew,  and  to  report  with  all  speed  to  the 
Legislatm-e.  The  report  is  still  extant,  and  recommends  that 
two  himdred  pounds  sterling  be  granted  to  the  men  to  com- 
plete omlain  machines,  and  to  reward  tliem  for  their  public 
spirit  So  great  a  simi  was  not  then  to  be  spared  from  the 
Treasury,  Six  tickets  in  a  State  Land  Lotter)^  which  had  no 
blanks  were  therefore  voted  to  the  Barrs,  and  out  of  the 
money  they  .drew  the  first  stock-card  and  spinning-jcmiy  in  the 
Unit<id  States  were  made* 

But  while  them  were  making,  another  petition  came  up  to 
the  General  Court  from  William  Somers.  He  was,  he  said,  a 
member  of  a  Baltimore  society  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture. He  had  been  brought  up  to  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, and  knew  how  to  adapt  the  thread  for  wea\Tng  dimities, 


*  S(?i*  An  Adr1ri5ss  to  an  Assembly  of  the  Friends  of  American  ]lI.anufacturoi^ 
bj  TcocU  Coit\  £m).,  reprint^  in  American  Muaeum  lor  September,  1787. 
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pltOin  and  checked  muslins,  calicoes,  je^uiB,  and  jeannettes.  In* 
deed^  he  had,  at  his  own  risk  and  expense,  gone  to  England,  had 
studied  the  machines  for  carding  and  spinning  wool,  and  hi^i, 
after  much  diflBculty,  hi-ought  back  models  and  deecriptiong  to 
Baltimore,  But  at  Baltimore  he  had  found  nothing  to  do,  had 
set  out  for  Boston,  and  had,  upon  the  way,  lost  much  of  his 
property.  He  now  sought  help  of  the  Legislature.  So  prom- 
ising a  petition  waa  not  to  be  thrown  out,  and  twenty  pounds 
were  accordingly  placed  in  the  hands  of  Orr  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Soraers.  In  a  short  tune  a  rude  model  of  an  Ark- 
wright  maehLne  was  completed  and  exhibited  under  the  name  of 
the  State's  Model,  with  the  spinning-jenny  made  by  the  Barm. 
These  were  confided  to  the  care  of  On*,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  pains^  full  permission  was  given  him  to  use  them.  He  waa, 
however,  at  the  same  time  strictly  enjoined  to  show  the  ma- 
chines to  all  whom  interest  or  curiosity  prompted  to  come  and 
examine.  Many  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  chance,  and 
before  long  rude  imitations  of  them  were  'set  up  at  Worcester, 
at  Beverly,  and  at  l*roHdenc^.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
Washington  had  been  one  year  President  that  Samuel  Slater 
put  up  in  the  workshops  of  Ahny  &  Brown  the  first  series  of 
machines  worthy  to  be  called  copies  of  the  fimious  inventions 
of  Arkwright,* 

Thus,  while  the  ignorant  rabWe  of  Mm^saclui  setts  were 
loudly  declaiming  against  the  evils  of  trade  and  maniifacture, 
a  few  clear  heads  were  founding  that  lucrative  branch  of  manu- 
facture which  now  in  the  same  State  gives  employment  ta 
more  men  and  women  than  could  a  hundred  years  ago  be 
found  in  the  two  great  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York  added 
together,  and  consumes  each  year  in  wages  a  sum  more  than 
sufficient  to  have  paid  oR  the  national  debtf  But  it  was  not 
in  the  line  of  cotton  goods  alone  that  a  b^inning  was  made* 
Other  manufactures  were  not  suffered  to  languish.  Indeed, 
when  in  the  following  year  Tench  Coxe  made  his  address  be- 

*  As  enu^rtninlng  aocoimi  of  the  rise  of  Ametican  miniifactures  U  to  be  found 
In  Bishop^s  niFtorj  of  Americun  M&nufuotures,  ToU.  i  ■iid  ii ;  and  in  White** 
Memoirs  of  Somud  Sinter. 

f  The  c«*nsi)a  of  1^80  girca  the  nnmber  of  himd«  employed  !&  Ilio  ooUon-mllto 
of  Mtt»aftchueetU  aa  62,794.    For  the  bU  Hew  finglaxid  States  the  figures  are 
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fore  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agri- 
culture, he  told  his  hearers  many  things  on  this  subject  which 
they  were  loath  to  believe.  How  that  Maaeachusetts  uiade 
such  quantities  of  linen  that  the  price  had  gone  down  from 
New  York  to  Georgia ;  how  that  the  importation  of  Knglish 
goods  had  fallen  off  to  one  half  what  it  had  been  twenty  years 
before  ]  how  that  there  were  in  one  factory  as  many  m  ten 
thousand  pairs  of  cotton  and  woollen  cards  ;  in  another  a  hun- 
dred tons  of  nailsj  and  in  the  town  of  Lynn  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pairs  of  stuff  and  silk  shoes ;  and  how,  with  a 
population  of  four  thoiiBand  five  hundred,  Ipswich  had  in  a 
year  produced  forty-two  thousand  yards  of  silk  lace  and  edg- 
ings. He  then  delighted  the  women  of  his  audience  by  show- 
ing them  thirty-six  specimens  of  Ipswich  trimmings. 

AjBtonishing  as  all  this  was  to  many  who  liBtened  to  the  ora* 
tion  of  Coxe,  the  internal  affairs  of  Maasachusetts  gave,  in  the 
autumn  of  1786,  little  promise  of  the  opulence  and  prosperity 
of  the  future.  The  State  was  just  then  passing  through  one 
of  those  periods  of  gloom  which  so  often  in  the  lifetime,  both 
of  individuals  and  of  nations,  follow,  and  go  before,  periods  of 
great  prosperity.  I  The  evil  consequences  of  the  war  were  every- 
where making  themselves  keenly  felt.  Tlie  year  in  all  the 
States  was  one  of  unusual  distress.  The  crops  had  indeed  been 
good.  In  many  places  the  yield  had  been  great.  Yet  the 
fanners  munnured,  and  not  T\athout  cause,  that  their  wheat  and 
their  corn  were  of  no  more  use  to  them  than  so  many  buj&helB 
of  stones.  That  produce  rotted  on  their  hands.  That  while 
their  bams  were  overflowing,  their  pockets  were  empty.  That 
when  they  wanted  clothes  for  their  families  they  were  com- 
pelled to  run  from  village  to  village  to  find  a  cobbler  who 
would  take  wheat  for  shoes,  and  a  trader  who  would  give  ever- 
lasting in  exchange  for  pimapkins.  Money  became  scarcer  and 
scarcer  every  week.  In  the  great  towns  the  lack  of  it  was 
severely  felt.  But  in  the  country-places  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  a  few  pistareens  and  coppers  could  be  scraped  together 
toward  paying  the  State's  quota  of  the  mterest  on  the  national 
deb§ 

The  cause  of  so  much  misery,  and  the  cure,  are  to  us  as  we 
look  back^  quite  apparent.     Yet  it  is  highly  interesting  to  r&* 
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call  to  what  OUT  ancestors  m  their  day  attributed  the  malady 
wliich  afflicted  the  body  politic,  and  with  what  dangerous 
remedies  they  sought  to  destroy  it.  Every  man  who  then  fre- 
quented the  taverns  of  an  evening,  or  attended  the  town  con- 
ventions got  up  by  the  malcontents,  was  accustomed  to  hear 
the  troubles  accounted  for  by  a  system  of  reasoniug  which  was 
a  Bingnlar  compound  of  tnith  and  absurdity. 

By  the  best  computation  that  c^m  now  be  made,  the  private 
debts  in  the  State  smnmed  up  to  at  least  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  were,  besides,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  due  to  the  soldiers  of  the  late 
army^  and  one  miUion  five  hundred  thousand  more  as  the 
State's  proportion  of  the  Federal  debt.  The  law  ref|uii\!d  that 
one  third  of  this  last  should  be  raised  by  taxes  on  the  ratable 
polls.  And  the  ratable  polls  did  not  reach  ninety  thousand  in 
number.  The  burden  of  three  millions  of  poimds  sterling 
would,  in  the  best  of  times,  in  a  commonwealth  not  nimibering 
three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  souls  all  told,  have 
been  a  heavy  one.*  But  it  was  to  be  borne  by  men  destitute 
of  ships  and  commercej  without  niaiuifactures  and  without 
agriculture.  Governor  Bowdoin  had,  in  a  message  to  the  Qen 
eml  Court  in  1785,  urged  as  a  remedy  that  fanners  in  the  inte- 
rior towns  where  there  was  much  wood  to  be  cleared  away, 
slionld  devote  themselves  to  the  production  of  pot-  and  pearl- 
ashes*  That  the  ashes  should  be  deposited  with  an  agent  of  the 
State,  should  be  sold  by  him,  and*  the  money  used  to  pay  the 
taxes  of  the  men  who  brought  them.  But  the  advice  was  never 
taken.  \\Vliy  indeed  should  the  farmers  rise  up  eai*ly  and  lie 
do^vn  late  that  they  might  pay  taxee  unjustly  put  upon  them  I 
Every  man  who  knew  anything  knew  tiiat  trade  and  the  mer- 
chants were  at  the  bottom  of  this  ruinous  taxation.  The  duty 
of  meeting  it  should  therefore  be  thrown  on  commerce  and 
not  on  agriculture.  It  was  doubtful  whether  trade  could  bear 
the  load.  But  in  any  case  good  only  could  come  of  each  a 
measure.  If  commerce  did  support  the  weight  of  taxes,  the 
commonwealth  would  be  greatly  eujsed-  If  commerce  went 
down  under  the  pressure,  the  commonwealth  would  still  be  the 

*  The  populatioa  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  census  of  1790,  waa  aficertamed  io 
he  37S,7dl    Thb  does  not  indude  Maine. 
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gainer^  for  it  would  then  be  rid  of  a  prolific  source  of  evOj 
The  merchants,  the  malcontents  asserted,  had  grown  rich  on  the 
great  gains  of  traffic,  and  now  vied  with  each  other  in  luxury 
and  di6]>lay.  This  was  foolislilj  imitated  by  the  less  opulent, 
who,  drawn  away  from  those  principles  of  indiiBtry  and  frugality 
which  are  the  best  prop  of  a  republican  government,  manifested 
a  taste  for  foreign  trumpery.  This  market  the  importers  had 
determined  to  supply.  Their  credit  was  sound,  and  they  had, 
therefore,  most  ra^jlily  bought  more  goods  than  could  either  be 
used  or  paid  for.  Bad  as  this  was,  the  evil  had  been  gi^eatly 
aggravated  by  the  decayed  condition  of  commerce,  and  the 
little  attention  which  had  been  given  to  producing  articles  of 
export.  In  nothing,  it  was  said,  was  negligence  so  apparent 
and  the  results  so  disastrous  as  in  the  fisheries  wliich  might 
well  be  called  the  gold-mines  of  Massachusetts.  The  whale- 
fishery  in  particukr  was  a  constant  source  of  complaint  with 
men  who  were  never  weary  of  contrasting  its  ruinous  condition 
in  1T86  with  its  prosperous  condition  in  1776.  From  con* 
temptible  beginnings  in  1701,  it  had,  they  said,  in  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century,  grown  to  such  dimensions  th^t  Kantucket 
alone  pom'ed  into  the  State  each  year  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterlbig,  employed  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  sail  and  twenty-five  hundi-ed  seamen.  But  this  magnifi- 
cent navy  was  no  more*  Some  of  the  seamen  had  found  ser- 
vice in  foreign  lands.  Others,  from  sheer  hunger,  had  laid  aside 
the  harpoon  and  were  fast  becoming  cobhlei's.  In  this  and  in 
like  ways  the  articles  once  sent  out  as  remittances  were  no 
longer  to  be  liad,  and  nothing  but  specie  wa5  left  wliei^ewith  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  importation.  But  America  had  no  gold- 
mines from  which  to  supply  the  loss  of  so  much  coin ;  and,  as 
money  was  constantly  going  ont  and  none  coming  in,  it  waa 
merely  a  question  of  time  how  long  it  would  be  before  shillings 
and  joBB  would  utterly  disappear,  and  men  be  compel  le<i  to 
tniftic  with  one  another  ajs  their  ancestors  had  with  the  Indians 
and  buy  meat  with  com  and  bread  with  hatchets.  To  prevent 
matters  coming  to  such  a  pass  as  this,  either  of  two  things  must 
be  done.  Commerce  must  be  destroyed  and  the  outflow  of 
specie  stopped,  or  the  place  of  the  coin  carried  abroad  must  be 
filled  by  an  issue  of  paper. 
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'^itli  the  mercliants,  in  the  condemnation  of  the  multitude, 
were  joined  the  lawyers*  Indeed,  of  the  two  classes,  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  bar  were  the  more  hated  and  despised*  The  mere 
sight  of  a  lawyer  as  he  hurried  along  the  street  was  enough  to 
call  forth  an  oath  or  a  muttered  curse  from  the  louts  who  hung 
round  the  tavern.  The  reason  is  plainj  During  the  years  of 
tlie  war  the  administration  of  justice  had  been  almost  wholly 
suspended.  After  the  war,  debts  had  increased  to  a  frightful 
extent.  The  combination  of  these  two  circumstances  had  mul- 
tiplied civil  actions  to  a  number  that  seems  scarcely  credible. 
The  lawyers  were  overwhehned  with  caises.  The  courts  could 
not  try  half  that  came  before  them.  For  every  man  who  had 
an  old  debt^  or  a  mortgage,  or  a  claim  against  a  Tory  or  a  refu- 
gee,  hastened  to  have  it  adjusted.  While,  therefore,  every  one 
else  was  idle,  the  lawyers  were  busy,  and,  as  they  always  ex- 
acted a  retainer,  and  were  sure  to  obtain  their  fees,  grew  rich 
fast.  Every  young  man  became  an  attorney,  and  every  attor* 
ney  did  welt  Such  prosperity  soon  marked  them  out  ai^  fit 
subjects  for  the  discontented  to  vent  their  anger  on.  They 
were  denounced  as  banditti,  bb  bloodHSuckers,  as  pick-pocketfl,  afl 
wind-bags,  as  smooth-tongued  rogues.  Those  who,  having  no 
cases,  had  little  cause  to  complain  of  the  lawyers,  murmured 
that  it  was  a  gross  outrage  to  tax  them  to  pay  for  the  sittings  of 
courts  into  which  they  never  had  brought  and  never  would 
bring  an  action. 

Meanwhile  the  newspapers  w^re  filled  with  inflammatory 
wiitings.*  The  burdens  that  atHicted  the  Stite  were  attributed 
to  the  attxjmeys.  One  paper  repeatedly  insisted  that  this  class 
of  men  should  be  abolished.  Another  caUed  upon  the  electors 
to  leave  them  out  of  office,  and  to  bid  tlieir  representativcfl 
annihilate  them.  The  advice  was  largely  followed.  In  al- 
most every  country  town  a  knowledge  of  the  law  was  held  to 
be  the  best  reason  in  the  world  why  a  man  should  not  be  made 
a  legislator.  But  nowhere  waa  this  feeling  stronger  than  in  the 
capital-  In  the  representation  of  Boston  was  one  place  which 
her  citizens  had  for  many  years  past  delighted  to  bestow  on 
men  whom  eloquence  and  learning  had  raised  to  the  first  rank 

*  The  moat  celebrated  of  these  wcr«  the  papers  ivhich  Appeared  oTcr  the  nusm 
HoneAtuA.     See,  also»  Boslao  Gucttca  for  Marcli  27  and  ^>  1,  KSd. 
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at  the  bar.  That  place  had  been  successively  filled  by  Pratt, 
by  Thatcher,  by  Otk,  and  by  AdamB,  It  was  now  given  to  a 
man  of  a  less  hateful  caUing, 

This  folly  was  combated  with  ridicule.  JOne  writer  re- 
marked that  it  was  truly  laughable  to  hear  his  townsmen 
gravely  voting  that  the  lawyers  were  a  grievance.  Did  not 
every  man  of  sense  know  they  were  a  result,  not  a  eaime,  of 
public  evils?  They  grew  out  of  lazinesB,  out  of  dilatoriness 
in  paying  debts,  out  of  breaches  of  contracts,  out,  in  short,  of 
the  vices  of  the  people^  just  as  mushrooms  sprang  out  of 
dung-hiUs  after  a  shower,  or  distilleries  from  a  taete  for  New 
England  rum.  "iThe  sober  and  frugal  Dntchraen  of  New  York 
had  no  use  for  lawyers.  Before  the  war  there  waj5,  in  the  whole 
of  Orange  county,  but  one  action  for  debt  tried  in  eighteen 
years.  The  industrious  Quakers  and  Germans  of  Pennsylvania 
had  no  use  for  lawyers.  A  tax-collector  never  called  upon 
them  twice.  They  had  no  grievances.  Neither  would  the 
New  England  man  when  he  learned  to  save.  Scarce  a  day 
went  by  but  a  farmer  might  be  seen  riding  into  town  with  a 
bushel  or  two  of  flaxseed.  Flaxseed  was  a  ca^h  article,  and 
ca£h  paid  taxes.  But  did  this  fai-mer  put  aside  his  cash  to  pay 
taxes  {  Not  a  bit  of  it.  "VVTien  he  turned  homeward  his  sad- 
dle-bags would  bo  found  full  of  coffee  and  his  stomach  of  rum. 
Another  would  bring  a  lamb  to  market  Lambs  commanded 
eaah,  and  canh  paid  taxes.  But  the  moment  the  wortliy  coun- 
tryman got  his  cash  he  would  go,  not  to  the  collector,  but  to 
the  Store  and  lay  down  five  shillings  for  a  feather.  K  these 
men,  every  time  they  got  a  shilling,  would  only  put  sixpence 
away,  they  would  soon  find  tlieir  grievances  re<lressed  without 
the  tronble,  noise,  and  expense  of  town-meetings,  conventions, 
and  mobe.*_i 

In  tliis  state  of  the  popular  mind  the  Houses  met.  It  was 
evident  from  the  beginning  that  a  stormy  seesion  was  at  hand. 
For  many  of  the  members  were  new  men,  and  all  the  new  men 
were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  One  of  the  first 
tilings  undertaken  was  a  redress  of  grievances.  Many  wild 
schema  were  proposed,  warmly  del>ated,  and  at  last  a  biD  wafl 


^  Oq  ncdreaa  of  Gricruices.     By  na  Industtioua  Hiul    Americaa  Muficom, 
February,  1787, 
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passed  by  the  House  which  closely  affected  the  kwyersL  It 
was  believed  that  the  best  way  to  silence  the  clamor  on  this 
matter  was  to  throw  open  the  conrtg  to  all  pereons  of  good 
character,  to  fix  the  fees  of  attorneys,  and  to  reetrain  the  prac- 
tice of  champerty.  But  when  the  bill  in  fonn  was  sent  np  to 
the  Senate,  that  body,  disliking  it  and  dreading  a  conflict  with 
the  Assembly,  stoutly  refused  to  consider  it  before  the  recess. 
So  the  bill  went  over. 

The  next  struggle  was  over  the  paper-money  bill*  Seven 
towns  in  Bristol  county  had  sent  in  a  petition  for  the  issue  of  a 
paper  currency  on  a  plan  as  novel  as  it  wob  dangerous.  The 
petitioners  were  well  aware  that  money  of  the  Idnd  they  so 
much  desired  was  almost  sure  to  depreciate,  and  must,  at  least, 
be  accompanied  with  a  promise  of  redemption*  To  avoid  theea 
troublesome  peculiai'ities  they  had,  they  thought^  hit  upon  a 
most  happy  plan.  The  money  never  should  l)e  redeemed,  but 
shoidd,  in  certain  given  times  and  at  fixed  rates,  depreciate  tiU 
the  entire  issue  was  extinguished.  The  petition  was,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  its  authors,  bitterly  assailed  on  every  side. 
Indeed,  when  a  trial  of  strength  was  made,  it  was  thrown  out 
by  a  great  majority,  the  Nays  mustering  ninety-nine  and  the 
Ayes  but  nineteen,  in  a  House  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
members. 

A  still  more  popular  l)ill,  making  real  and  personal  estate  a 
legal  tender,  soon  after  met  with  a  like  fata,  the  Nays  being 
eighty-nine  and  the  Ayes  thirty-five,  in  a  Ilouse  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four.  A  most  unpopular  bill  granting  supplement- 
ary funds  to  Congress  was,  however,  passed.  On  the  eighth 
of  July  the  Ilouses  rose. 

To  the  friends  of  good  order  the  session  had  been  most  en- 
couraging*  But  the  mxdcontenta  had,  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
measures  in  a  Le^lature  from  which  they  liad  expected  so  much, 
become  more  angry  and  noisy  than  ever.  They  had  no  longer 
any  faith  in  the  Senate,  and  but  little  in  the  Uouse.  They  de- 
termined therefore  to  betake  themselves  tx>  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  stating  and  correcting  their  troubles.  County  and  town 
conventions  had  come  into  use  before  the  revolution,  and  had 
then  and  during  the  war  served  a  good  and  a  high  purpose. 
But,  like  m^iy  other  good  things  when  out  of  time  and  pIao% 
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they  had  now  ceaaed  to  do  goodj  and  had  begun  to  do  harm. 
From  being  a  support  to  constitutional  authority  they  had  com- 
menced to  wear  a  strong  appeai'ance  of  opposition  to  constitu- 
tional authority*  Thus,  in  1784,  a  proposition  went  out  from 
the  towns  of  Medway  and  Wrentham  to  the  remaining  towns 
of  Suffolk  c4Dunty  t43  meet  in  convention  to  take  measures  for 
the  redresa  of  the  grievances  of  commutation  and  the  impoet. 
Ifot  long  after,  the  town  of  Sutton  sent  a  similar  summons 
through  the  county  of  Worcester,  Yet  both  these  things  of 
which  they  complained  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  later  times  the  proceedings  that  went  on  at  the 
county  conventions  were  even  more  im justifiable.  They  cen- 
sured and  condemned  their  nilen?.  They  voted  the  Senate  and 
the  courts  to  be  grievances,  addi-essed  the  people  in  language 
dangerous  at  any  time,  and  finally  attempted  to  set  up  a  body 
of  men  that  should  supplant  the  Legislatiire  itself,* 

No  sooner  had  the  Houses  adjourned  than  the  malcontents 
of  Hampshire  determined  to  call  a  convention.  They  did  so, 
and,  on  the  twentj^-second  of  August,  delegates  from  fifty 
towns  were  assembled  at  Hatfield*  "Wluit  they  considered 
grievances  were  there  carefully  gone  over,  and  a  paper  drawn 
up  which  set  them  forth  in  twenty-five  articlas.  They  began 
by  voting  themselves  to  be  a  constitutional  body,  and  de- 
claring that  they  detested  mobs  and  riots.  They  next  went 
on  to  condemn  the  Senate  for  being  what  every  Senate  ought 
to  be.    It  was,  they  said,  not  a  representative  body,  but  a  re- 

*  A  ahrewd  obaenrer  hsi9  left  us  on  amusing  and  doubtless  just  descripdon  of 
the  smatl  poliiidaiis  and  county  conventioofi  of  New  England.  '^  When  ft  metis- 
urei"  Bays  he,  Bpeakin*^  of  the  General  Court  of  Maasaehuaetts,  **  hfts  been  there 
agitated  that  has  been  disogjreoable  to  Individual  members — Tbcy  will  rue  and 
for  lack  of  argument  say,  W  Speaker,  this  mensure  will  never  do— the  Pcopte^ 
Sir,  will  never  beat  it.  The  particular  measure  ii  determined  against  their  Opin- 
ion, these  Small  PoliitciauB  returned  home  miBreprcsent  the  doings  of  the  Legis- 
lature— tell  their  Constituents  such  and  sueh  measures  are  taking  place  altho*  I 
did  my  atmoat  to  prevent  it.  The  People  must  take  care  of  themselves  or  they 
are  undone.  Stir  up  a  County  Convention,  and  by  Trumpeting  liea  from  Towne 
to  Tovme  get  one  collected  and  consisting  of  Persona  of  amall  Abilities— of  littio 
or  no  property,  embaraas^d  m  their  Circumatanoefi — ftnd  of  no  great  Integrity — 
and  these  Geniuses  vainly  conceiving  they  are  competent  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
State— make  some  hasty  incoherent  Resolves,  and  these  end  in  Sedition,  Riot  & 
Rebellion.''  Bee  a  letter  from  David  Sewall,  October  19^  1  ^86,  is  the  That^iv 
Faperf,  Hist.  BfagaziDe,  November,  IS69. 
VOL,  I.— 21 
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Btraint  on  the  representative  body,  and  ought  therefore  i 
ily  to  be  abolished.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  eJbo 
unneceBsaiy,  The  fees  of  the  judges  were  too  great.  The 
present  practice  of  the  attorneys  was  bad ;  they  had  an  nndne 
inflnenco  in  the  State,  and  were  growing  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor.  The  use  of  the  impost  and  the  excise  for  the  pay- 
ment of  continental  taxes  and  notes  due  to  the  army  was  then 
denounced  in  severe  language,  the  mode  of  apportioning  taxee 
voted  to  be  iniquitous,  and  a  paper  medium  called  for.  After 
a  sei^on  of  three  days  they  adjourned* 

However  sincere  the  delegates  may  have  been  in  the  asser- 
tion  that  they  detested  mobs  and  riots,  events  soon  showed  that 
the  men  who  chose  them  held  no  such  doctrine.  On  the  last 
Tuesday  in  August,  1780,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  to 
Bit  at  Northampton,  for  the  county  of  Hampshire.  But  when 
Uie  judges  came  they  found  the  court-house  in  the  possession  of 
an  armed  mob  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  adjourned.  Tlie 
news  spread  rapidly  through  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Middle- 
sex, Bristol,  and  Berkshii'e,  and  set  them  all  aflame.  Worces- 
ter, indeed,  had  been  the  first  to  act  A  month  before  the 
Hatfield  convention  met  a  paper  was  carried  from  town  to 
town  through  the  county,  and  thousands  of  names  had  been 
put  to  it.*  By  this  instrument  the  subscribers  bound  them- 
8<:'lves  to  prevent,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  sitting  < 
the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county,  or  of 
other  court  that  should  attempt  to  take  property  by  i 
They  also  engaged  to  prevent  all  public  sale  of  goods  seize 
by  distress,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  till  tlio 
grievances  were  legally  redressed.  And  they  kept  tim  engage- 
ment most  faithfully. 

On  the  fifth  of  September  the  court  was  to  be  holden  at 
Worcester,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  that  day  a  hundred 
men  armed  vntii  old  sworda  and  muskets,  and  as  many  more 
carrying  sticks  and  bludgeons,  drew  up  on  court-house  lull. 
After  some  delaj^,  tlie  judge,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff  aiid 
the  crier,  came  out  of  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Allen  and  started 
for  the  court.  As  he  went  on  the  crowd  divided  to  let  him 
pass ;  nor  was  any  opposition  made  to  lum  till  he  reached  the 
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steps  of  the  conrt-house.  There  five  men  with  musketa,  and 
one  with  a  sword,  were  drawn  up.  The  judge,  Genei'al  Arte- 
mas  Ward,  a  noted  revolutionary  soldier,  called  on  the  slieriflf 
to  ele^  the  way.  But  the  guards  iustantly  drew  back  and 
opposed  him.  Meanwhile,  the  crier  broke  through  them  and 
opened  the  door.  The  judge  then  advanced,  but  was  quickly 
covered  by  the  muskets  of  the  five  sentries  at  the  dcM:>r.  He 
turned  to  Wheeler,  who  commanded  tlie  men,  and  demanded 
to  know  who  tlieir  leader  M^as.  But  he  was  not  answered* 
lie  said  that  he  would  speak  of  their  grievances  to  the  proper 
authorities.  But  he  was  told  that  he  must  put  whatever  he  had 
to  say  in  writing.  This  he  stoutly  refused  to  do ;  yet  said,  if 
if  they  would  take  away  their  bayonets,  and  let  him  stand  on 
some  eminence  where  all  the  people  could  see  him,  he  would 
talk  to  them.  This  was  refused ;  and,  forgetting  himself,  he 
began  to  curee  and  to  swear.  *'  He  did  not  give  a  damn,"  he 
said,  "for  their  bayonets.  They  mightj  if  they  liked,  plunge » 
them  into  his  heart.*'  Then,  becoming  still  more  angry,  he 
Btamped  his  foot  and  cried  out  that  he  would  do  his  duty,  and 
held  his  life  of  small  consequence  when  opposed.  \\Tieeler 
then  ordered  his  men  to  put  up  their  muskets  and  let  him 
stand  upon  the  steps.  He  harangued  the  crowd  for  two  hours, 
tliough  tliey  constantly  interrupted  him  with  jeers,  and  cries 
of  **  Adjourn  without  day."  When  he  had  finished  speaking, 
he  went  i»n  to  the  United  States  Arras  tavern,  and  there 
opened  court.  Next  day,  however,  finding  that  the  militia 
were  taking  sides  widi  the  malcontents,  the  court  was  ad- 
journed without  day.  Tlie  mob  then  demanded  this  decision 
in  writing,  and  he  gave  It.* 

The  next  week  the  Coml  of  Sessions  was  to  sit  at  Conconi 
OnlerH  were  therefore  issued  that  the  militia  of  Middlesex 
and  Bristol  should  turn  out  and  protect  it.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  citizens  of  Concord,  thinking  that  pacific  measures  m^ht 
pcrliape  have  more  effect  with  the  insurgents  than  tlie  appear- 
ance of  force,  named  committees  to  confer  with  the  leaders. 
These  were  found  so  well  disposed  to  listen  to  reaaon  that  an 
miderstanding  was  soon   reached.     The  malcontents  were  to 

*  See  a  letter  in  Uie  New  York  Packet,  Beptcmber  1%  17dO;  Also,  Mfl«icli» 
fctti  Spf. 
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make  no  deznonstration,  and  ih&  citizens  were  to  promise  that 
the  militia  slioiild  not  be  called  out.  The  order  smnmoning 
tlie  Middlesex  men  to  arms  was  accordingly  wholly  counter- 
manded, and  that  for  the  Bristol  men  conditionally  so.  This 
was  precisely  what  the  inBnrgents  wislied ;  and  the  day  before 
the  court  waa  to  sit  they  appeared,  to  the  horror  of  the  citi- 
zens, in  great  force  at  Concord.  They  were  commanded  by 
Job  Shattuck  and  one  named  Smith.  The  whole  of  Monday 
was  spent  in  making  nide  lints  out  of  fence-poets  and  boards. 
In  these  they  passed  the  night  When  Tuesday  came,  for  that 
was  the  day  on  which  the  court  waa  to  meet,  the  entire  force 
marclied  to  the  ground  opposite  the  court-house,  took  poesed- 
aion  of  it,  drew  up  in  line,  and  kept  guards  marching  up  and 
down  before  them.  The  order  was  good,  and  the  movementB 
of  tlie  mob  had  much  of  niilitaiy  precision.  But  the  towns- 
folk noticed  with  danu  that  barrels  of  rmn  were  constantly  on 
tap.  At  lengthj  becoming  impatient  of  the  long  time  taken 
by  the  judges  to  deliberate,  and  being  h^ted  with  rum,  the 
mob  demanded  that  a  detachment  should  be  sent  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  Some  hoiBO  and  foot  accordingly  set 
out  IfVTien  they  came  to  the  tavern  wliere  the  judges  were, 
they  marched  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  building  several 
timeS)  halted,  and  faced  about  in  a  threatening  manner.  The 
judges,  understanding  this  display  of  force,  sent  out  word  that 
no  court  would  be  held.  The  insurgents  then  withdrew.  It 
was  now  past  noon,  and  alx)ut  two  o'clock  a  fellow  acting  m 
sergeant  went  oil,  with  two  drums  and  a  tife,  and  soon  came 
back  with  about  ninety  men,  well  armed.  They  came  from 
Ham])sliire  and  Worcester.  As  the  men  from  Worcester 
marched  by  Joneses  tavern,  where  the  court  was  then  at  din- 
ner, Smith  called  on  the  crowd  to  fall  in.  ''  He  would,''  ho 
said,  "  give  them  two  hours  to  think  about  it  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  every  man  who  did  not  follow  his  drum  and  join  the 
Regulators  should  be  driven  out  of  town  at  the  point  of  tho 
bayonet"  Then  he  became  outrageous,  cui^ed  and  swore, 
and  declared  tiiat  any  man  who  escaped  him  would  be  a 
monument  of  God's  living  mercy.*    Shattuck  also  banoigued 

^  One  wbo  cliunis  to  hare  been  an  eyc-wiineafl  reports  the  words  of  StnUb  U> 
bftfe  bMD :  **  Am  ChxUi  Uud  down  blB  Uf e  lo  aa? «  i\m  world,  so  wiU  I  Iaj  dgw« 
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the  by-standers,  and  told  them  it  was  high  time  to  wipe  out  all 
old  debta  and  begin  anew.  "  Well  said,  well  said,  Job,"  cried 
one  who  overheard  him ;  "  for  I  know  yon  have  bought  two 
farms  lately  whicli  yon  can  never  pay  for." 

And  now  a  few  of  the  malcontents,  who  had  carried  back 
the  message  of  the  judges  to  the  main  body  at  the  court-houBe, 
came  again*  They  brought  with  them  a  written  message  that 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  people  that  the  court  should  not  sit,  and 
demanded  that  the  answer  which  they  had  received  in  the 
morning  should  be  put  down  in  writing.  The  judges  referred 
tliem  to  the  derk.  The  clerk,  however,  told  them  he  was  but 
a  recording  officer,  that  he  had  no  orders  from  the  court  to  do 
the  tiling  they  required ;  and,  while  they  were  yet  wrangling 
with  hira,  the  judges  made  good  their  escape.* 

Willie  these  disturbances  were  taking  place  in  the  lower 
counties,  the  rage  of  the  disaffected  broke  out  with  equal  vio- 
lence in  Berkshire,  It  had  indeed  at  one  time  seemed  as  if, 
in  that  county  at  least,  the  farmere  and  ploughboys  were  of  a 
better  mind.  Late  in  August  a  convention  had  been  held  at 
Lenox.  In  it  naany  friends  of  good  order  and  g<:»vermnent 
found  seats.  Nor  did  the  most  rancorous  members  seem  quite 
ready  to  go  to  such  an  extreme  as  their  neighbora  had  gone  to 
at  Hatfield.  The  men  who  were  for  order  even  succeeded  in 
passing  a  few  measures  of  a  strong  character.  The  convention 
declared  that  it  approved  of  the  way  the  impost  and  excise  reve- 
nue wftfi  expended,  and  of  the  grant  of  supplementary  fnnds 
to  Congress.  That  it  disapproved  of  all  systems  of  paper 
money,  and  promised  a  hearty  support  to  the  courts.  But 
however  great  might  be  the  iniluence  of  tlicse  men  over  the 
convention,  they  had  none  over  the  mob.  Scarcely  were  the 
n^dolutions  passed  than  eight  hundred  malcontents  entered 
Great  Harrington,  prevented  the  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  broke  open  the  jail,  set  the  prisoners  free,  and 

toy  Iffe  to  suppress  the  Govemment  from  aU  tyrannlciU  oppressi^)!!,  tad  yon  who 
mrc  Tfilllng  to  join  ua  in  this  here  affair  may  fall  iuto  our  nuiks.  Thoie  wbo  do 
not  ihall,  after  two  hoiire^  stand  the  monmneau  of  God's  Uring  mercy.*'  Feim- 
ffyhftRb  Pucket,  September  28,  1780. 

*  Hv  account  of  the  secmo  at  CoDOord  U  taken  fram  letters  publishod  In  the 
Kew  York  Packet  for  September  21»  1786;  New  York  Gazetteer,  September  20, 
17t}6 ;  a&d  Pen&^jWama  Packet^  Sq)tcmbeF  23,  178^. 
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compelled  three  of  the  judges  to  eigii  a  paper.  Bj  this  instm- 
raent  they  boimd  themselyeB  not  to  act  under  their  comniissions 
till  the  grievances  of  the  people  were  fully  redressed.  But  the 
fom'th  judge,  who  was  also  a  Senator,  stoutly  refused  to  sign, 
nor  could  they  by  threats  force  him  to  do  so. 

The  complaints  and  demonstrations  had,  up  to  the  middle 
of  September,  been  directed  against  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  Courts  of  General  Seeflions  of  the  Peace,  and  to 
some  hateful  features  in  the  manner  of  holding  the  Courts 
of  Probate.  But  now  the  riotei-s  began  to  tremble  for  their 
safety.  The  opposition,  it  was  openly  said,  which  had  been 
made  to  the  lower  courts,  left  but  one  course  open  to  them. 
They  must  at  all  hazards  prevent  the  sitting  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court ;  for  that  court  had  the  power,  and  doubtlees 
would  exercise  it,  of  indicting  them  for  past  offences.  To  the 
friends  of  Govenmient  there  seemed  little  ground  for  this  fear. 
For  the  Supreme  Court  had^  since  the  a&ir  of  tlie  fifth  of 
September,  held  a  session  at  Worcester ;  yet  not  a  single  bill 
had  been  brought  in  against  the  rioters  by  tlie  jury.  The 
leadora,  however,  were  determined,  and  announced  that  the 
Supreme  Court  soon  to  be  held  at  Springfield  should  not  sit^ 
The  Governor,  on  the  other  hand,  annoimced  that  it  should 
And  that  this  might  not  prove  an  empty  assertion  six  hundiiKl 
militia  were  onJered  under  arms  and  took  possession  of  tho 
court-house.  The  command  was  given  to  General  Shepanl^ 
an  officer  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  late  war. 

On  the  morning  of  court-day  the  malcontents  mustered  to 
the  number  of  five  or  six  hundi-ed,  and  marched  to  the  court- 
house imder  the  command  of  Daniel  Siiays.  Shays  had  once 
held  a  captain^s  commission  in  the  Continental  ^inny,  and  now 
strove  to  maintain  something  of  mUitary  order  and  discipline 
among  his  followers*  They  went,  accordingly,  in  good  style  to 
the  ground.  But  the  moment  they  caught  sight  of  the  milltta 
their  rage  broke  forth  in  shouts  and  curses.  When  quiet  was 
restored  Shays  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the  court  forbid- 
ding it  to  find  any  indictment  against  his  people.  To  this  the 
judges  returned  a  firm  answer.  They  had,  they  said,  ewom  to 
carry  out  the  laws  and  they  intended  to  do  so.  But  as  little 
bushiesB  could  be  done  in  the  midst  of  confusion  thej  soon 
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after  acljourned  to  the  next  day.  On  Wednesday,  the  panel  of 
jnrore  not  being  full,  the  few  who  came  were  dismisfied.  On 
Thursday  the  court  rose. 

Meanwiiile  the  rioteiB^  mortified  and  enraged,  began  to  take 
violent  mcafiim3S.  At  one  tiine  they  drew  up  in  line  of  battle 
and  marched  down  upon  the  TniHtia  with  dmnis  beating  and 
muskets  primed.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  a  general 
action  was  near.  In  truth,  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  exercise 
of  authority  that  Shays  prevented  his  men  from  firing  on  the 
troops.  At  another  time  they  insisted  on  marching  through 
the  streets  of  Springfield  in  the  very  face  of  Shepard  and  his 
army.  This  was  too  much ;  nor  was  it  till  Shays  had  given 
the  moat  solemn  assurance  that  no  demonstration  should  be 
made  that  le^ive  was  granted-  When  word  came  that  the 
court  had  afljoumed,  a  demand  was  instantly  made  for  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  troops.  This  was  acceded  to;  and 
while  the  rioters  were  hastening  to  take  possession  of  it  with 
as  much  joy  as  if  it  had  been  a  hard-won  field,  Shepard 
marched  to  the  protection  of  the  Federal  arsenal. 

Great  Barrington  was  the  next  point  of  attack.  The  an- 
nouncement had  been  made  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  not 
sit  at  that  place.  But  the  Begulators,  as  they  called  themselves, 
denoimeed  this  as  a  ruse.  They  were  not,  they  said,  to  he 
deceived  in  that  way.  They  knew  that  the  court  would  surely 
hold  a  session  unless  they  were  on  the  spot  to  prevent  it. 
They  would  therefore  take  good  care  to  be  upon  the  spot.  A 
lai^  crowd  accordingly  marched  into  the  town  on  court-day. 
But  when  they  discovered  that  they  had  merely  deluded  them- 
selves, their  shame  and  disappointment  were  great.  They  fiiBt 
became  insolent  and  then  riotous,  drove  some  of  the  friends 
of  Guvemraent  out  of  town,  searched  several  houses,  and  fired 
on  two  of  tJie  first  characters  in  the  place. 

This  done,  they  behaved  for  a  time  more  peaceably.  For 
villfi  Geneml  Court  had,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month 
flflBemhled  at  Boston,  and  great  numbers  of  the  rioters  were 
hurrying  off  to  the  county  conventions.  One  in  Middlesex 
comprised  delegates  from  eighteen  towns.  Forty-one  towns 
formed  another  in  Worcester,  whUe  all  the  villages  but  one  in 
Boston  made  up  a  third*    In  each  of  these  the  troubles  of  the 
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people  were  caref tilly  gone  over,  and,  after  mnch  wrangling,  a 
petition  sent  np  to  the  Legisktm-e.     These  three  document 
were  instantly  taken  into  considei-ation^  and  such  grievances  mi 
were  common  to  them  picked  ont  for  redress.     One  of  &e 
was  the  sitting  of  the  General  Court  at  Boston-     Another 
the  Court  of  Common  PleaSj  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
the  Peace,  and  the  present  manner  of  holding  the  Probate^ 
Gonrt.    Scarcity  of  money  waa  a  third.    The  use  made  of  the 
impost  and  excise  tax  was  a  fourth.     In  one  way  or  another j 
remedies  were  applied  to  each.    An  act  was  brought  in  for  i 
payment  of  back  taxes  in  specific  articles,     A  plan  was  agreed 
upon  by  which  civil  action  could  be  begun  befoi'e  a  justice 
the  peace.    A  tender  act  was  framed  which  was  believed  to  hmj 
quite  unobjectionable,     A  promise  was  ako  given  that,  if 
sible,  the  General  Court  slionld  in  futm*e  hold  its  sessions  out 
of  Boston,     On  the  eighteenth  of  November  the  Legirilaturo 
adjourned. 

It  might  as  well  have  never  assembled,  for  the  tnalc^an- 
tents  were  more  angrj^  than  ever.     Indeed,  they  were  too  irri- 
tated to  know  whether  the  great  concessions  made  to  them 
were  such  as  they  wished,  or  whether  they  wanted  any  conces- 
Bions  at  alL    Five  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  General 
Court  the  towns  of  Worcester  fonned  a  new  convention,  went 
over  the  late  act-s  of  the  Legislature,  denounced  them  in  un- 
measured terms,  and  finally  put  out  an  address.     The  people 
were,  they  said,  perfectly  riglit  in  examining,  and,  if  need  be> 
censuring  and  condemning  the  conduct  of  their  rulers.     Any 
one  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  over  the  roll  of  the  Gen-g 
eral  Court  would  see  that  many  of  the  rulers  of  Massachusette 
were  bom  to  affluence.    They  aU  were  perliaps  in  very  ea^| 
circumstances.     To  expect  men  in  such  circurastaneee,  men 
who  had  never  knoT^Ti  what  it  was  to  want  for  a  sldlling,  or  to 
be  dragged  off  to  jail  by  a  harsh  creditor,  to  feel  for  the 
waB  absurd.     Undoubtedly  they  meant  well ;  but  they  wer%l 
after  all,  but  fallible  men,  and  had  shown  their  falhbility  most! 
signally  in  the  policy  they  had  lately  pursued.    It  waa  true 
that  this,  bad  as  it  was,  did  not  justify  the  stopping  of 
courts  of  jusdce  by  armed  bands.     That  was  wrong,  and  thi 
people  were  earnestly  entreated  not  to  do  bo  agaisu    Such  lull* 
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guage  from  such  an  assembly  was  rated  at  its  true  valne  by  all 
wiio  read  it.  When  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  attempted 
to  sit  at  Worcester,  the  court-room  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
armed  men.  It  seems  that  eai'ly  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  twenty-first  of  November,  some  sixty  men,  under  the  lead 
of  a  fellow  named  Gale,  came  into  the  nortJi  end  of  tlie  towiu 
During  tliat  evening  and  on  Wednesday  the  Hubbardston  and 
Shrewsbnrj^  men  came  in  and  swelled  the  number  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  These  took  poeaession  of  the  court-house,  and 
qnietly  awaited  the  coming  of  the  judges.  As  the  coml  ap- 
proached, the  crowd  gave  room,  and  let  them  go  unmolested  to 
the  steps,  where  a  triple  line  of  bayonets  barred  the  way.  Then 
the  court,  after  the  ancient  fajshion,  called  upon  tlie  sheriflF  to 
clear  a  passage.  The  sheriff,  Colonel  Greenleaf,  who  made  some 
pretensions  to  oratoiy,  thereupon  addi-essed  the  crowd^  warned 
them  of  their  peril,  and  went  on  to  remark  in  severe  terms  on 
the  conduct  of  those  about  him.  But  the  crowd,  who  knew  him 
well,  were  determined  to  have  Bome  sport  with  him.  So  one  of 
the  leaders  answered  libn  and  said  they  were  come  to  seek  re- 
dress for  grievances ;  that  the  most  intolerable  of  all  grievances 
was  the  sheriff  himself  and  that  next  to  his  person  were  his 
fees,  which  were,  for  executions  in  particular,  excessive.  "  If,'* 
said  the  Colonel,  who  was  much  nettled, ''  If  you  think  the  fees 
for  executions  ex<3essive,  yon  need  no  longer  seek  for  redress, 
for  I  will  hang  you  all  for  nothing  with  the  greatest  of  pleas- 
nrct"  This  raised  a  laugh,  and,  as  the  crowd  piTssed  close 
alK>ut  him,  some  hand  put  an  evergreem  sprig,  the  badge  of 
rebellion,  in  his  hat.  But  the  Colonel,  ignorant  of  tliis,  led  the 
court  with  great  dignity  back  to  the  United  States  Anns,  amid 
shouts  of  laughter  from  the  crowd-* 

While  the  disaffect^Bd  were  thus  associating  for  evil  pur- 
poses, the  better-minded  were  equally  active  in  fonning  so- 
cieties for  good  purposes.  Scarce  had  the  Legislature  broken 
np  when  one  of  tlie  members  conceived  tie  project  of  forming 
a  le-agua  Every  one  who  came  into  it  was  to  pledge  him- 
self to  disciiurage  the  nse  and  importation  of  foreign  goods, 
and  to  promise  to  wear  home-nmde  clothes,  and  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  encourage  economy,  frugality,  and  in- 


QDUSTf  ,  woj^  OMMl  mmtfUai^    For  di^  < 

fpr  goBdi  oddBch  Mk  two  1 

ind  sfter  TigoraMfy  eiim«ii«'tfae  bHIbv  laled  m 
for  Hie  oxtk  of  Kcymbec  Ther  ended  hy  dsniiig  iq» 
addxM»  for  pnbKc  dfotbtioii.  ThL  «i  ia^  digl  die  ^ 
af  Uartf flri  hid  takeo  into  oooadenlioft  ^  mib^iPjr  stals  of 
die  ooimtiy*  Thej  had  fomid  it  most  dcfhiteMe,  sod 
made  op  ibmr  mmdi  to  fetreodi  m  hst  MpooiUe  all  i 
mry  ejcpeoie,  ai  a  dntj  diej  oired  as  well  to  ihm  coantrj  aa  l 
didf  familien,  A  leeohition  therefore  had  hem  adopted 
lior  the  apaee  of  eijf^'iiiQEttlia  ther  would  not  hay  aaj  \ 
aojr  ribbon^  aoj  laeee»  any  feathers,  anj  beaTer  hats^ 
mmluu^  or  cbjiitaei.  There  wete,  however,  two 
life  which  fleemed^  eren  m  the  most  dlstpefising  timee^ 
jiutify  a  womaa  in  the  purchase  of  these  foreign  goods.  The 
utiODB  accordingly  very  properly  stated  that  an  exoeption 
to  be  made  for  weddings  and  mournings  With  thia 
fesenration  they  further  resolrcd  to  dreai  thdr  persona  in  die 
Ineet  mauner,  to  encourage  industry,  frugality,  and  ] 


^  Uie 

Bjlliitij 


^Bm  AMOdatloti  watered  Into  by  the  kle  GoTiemor,  IA«c[t4?nanuG<iTcniofv 
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'  and  that,  whenever  they  received  visits  or  made  feasts,  they 
would  study  to  avoid  all  imnecessary  expense,  especially  in  the 

I  matter  of  imported  goods.* 

A  month  later  the  disturbances  broke  out  afresh.  The 
regular  term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  to  be  held  at 

J  Cambridge  early  in  December.     Some  muttered  thrt^ats  had 

'been  reported  to  the  Governor,  and  led  him  to  beUeve  that 
measures  for  obstracting  the  sitting  were  on  foot.  So  he  or- 
dered seven  regimenta  of  militia  to  hold  themselvas  in  readiness 
to  move  on  a  moment's  notice.     But  some  well-disposed  per- 

t«ons  in  iliddlesex  undertook  to  promise  the  malcontents  that 
if  they  would  only  keep  quiet  the  militia  would  not  he  ordered 
to  march.  The  desired  pledge  was  readily  given,  accepted, 
and  no  military  orders  issued.     In  spite  of  the  assurance  of 

I  good  behavior,  however,  a  large  number  of  insurgents  met  at 
Concord.  They  had  expected  to  find  there  bands  from  Bristol, 
Worcester,  and  Hampshire,  and  go  on  with  these  to  Cam- 
bridge. As  it  was,  they  actually  went  quite  a  distance  on  the 
road  from  Worcester. 

And  now  the  patience  of  Bowdoin  gave  out.  This  new 
piece  of  deception  was  too  much.  He  issued  warrants  against 
the  Middlesex  leaders,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff  for  execution.  The  sheriil  speedily  collected  a  company 
of  cavalry,  and  with  some  gentlemen  of  Boston  under  Colonel 
Hitchbum,  and  a  party  from  Groton  under  Colonel  Wood,  set 
out,  by  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  No- 
vember.  They  came  first  to  Concord.     There  a  discussion  took 

|j  place  aa  to  who  shoidd  go  forward.  Finally  it  was  settled  that 
the  Groton  horse  should  be  dispatched.  They  were,  it  was 
eaid,  best  acquainted  with  the  country,  and,  being  known  there, 
would  not  excite  alann  from  an  unfamiliar  appearance  to  the 
inhabitants.  About  dnsk  these  returned  with  two  prisoners — 
Parker  and  Page.  Shattnek  had  taken  the  alarm  and  fled. 
But  the  sheriff  was  determined  to  make  one  more  attempt  to 
take  him,  and  at  the  dead  of  night,  in  a  blinding  snow-storm, 
the  whole  party  set  off  for  Shattuck's  house  in  Gmton*  But 
tlie  darkness  of  the  night,  the  severity  of  the  storm  and  the 

""New  York  Packet  for  November  14,  1786,  See,  also,  Patnotic  and  (Eco* 
aofoical  Sodatj  of  the  Liidies  of  Buitfoni     American  MuB«um)  Augiiali  11  »1 
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great  drifts  of  snow  that  lay  across  the  road,  so  delayed  the 
march  of  the  little  band  that  it  was  not  till  lata  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  tliirtieth  that  they  c^rae  in  sight  of  ShattncVs  home. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  taken  the  alarm  and  lied  to  the  woods,  A 
diligent  search  was  instantly  began,  his  tracks  were  soon  dis- 
covered in  the  snow,  and  MnL^elf  surrounded*  And  now, 
when  he  saw  that  his  chances  of  escape  were  few,  his  course 
revived.  He  determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible^ 
and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  his  way  through ;  nor  wm 
he  taken  till  many  wounds  were  given  and  received* 

While  this  was  going  on  in  Middlesex,  the  malcontents 
were  gathering  in  Worcestex,  At  last,  early  in  December, 
though  the  cold  was  more  intense  than  had  been  known  for 
many  years,  and  the  roads  made  almost  impassable  by  snow,  a 
thousand  of  them  marched  into  the  county  town,  3hays  com- 
manded them.  A  few  be  placed  as  guards  about  the  houses 
whore  the  judges  were,  and  some  were  lodged  at  the  Hancock 
Ajtos,  The  rest  he  billeted  on  the  townsfolk.*  It  was  at 
Worcester,  while  living  at  froe  quartersj  that  the  news  of  the 
captures  at  Groton  rea<;hcd  them.  In  a  few  hours  all  was  in  a 
ferment.  Some,  disheartened  by  the  cold,  by  repeated  defeats^ 
and  the  resolute  front  the  Government  was  beginning  to  show, 
began  to  munnur.  It  was  time,  they  said,  txy  go  home.  Matters 
might  take  a  favorable  turn  before  spring.  But  it  was  plainly 
useless  to  contend  against  the  weather  and  the  troops.  Shays 
liimself  was  of  tliis  mind,  and^  at  a  time  when  his  voice  should 
have  been  raised  to  encourage  the  faint-heartod,  was  overheard 
to  say :  "  For  God's  sake,  have  matters  settled  i)eaceably ;  it  was 
against  my  inclination  I  undertook  tJiis  business ;  importunity 
was  used  which  I  could  not  withstand ;  but  I  heartily  wish  it 
was  well  over."  f  Others  of  a  more  determined  mind  were 
for  marching  straight  to  Boston  and  effecting  the  release  of 
Shattuck  and  Page.  There  seemed  indeed  but  little  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  to  carry  out  their  threat  j 
yet  it  was  on  that  account  none  the  less  alarming  to  the  Boa* 
tonians.  Preparations  to  defend  the  capital  were  instantly 
made,     A  post  was  sent  to  General  Brooks,  commanding  him 

«  Boston  GuT^itc.  December  11,  1786,  and  JanQarj  89,  1787. 
f  Unoolii's  UuVory  of  Worocat&r,  p.  147. 
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to  have  the  militia  of  Middlesex  up  and  ready  to  move  on  the 
shortest  notice.  The  duty  of  defending  the  city  wa*s  laid  upon 
General  Lincoln.  He  placed  the  Boston  militia  under  orders^ 
and  notified  other  companies  in  Suffolk  to  come  in  the  moment 
they  heard  the  discharge  of  cannon  on  Fort  HilL* 

But  when  the  ninth  of  December  came.  Shays  and  his 
•party,  instead  of  advancing,  fell  back.  The  retreat,  as  wm  to 
be  expected  of  a  band  of  rufitics,  was  disoi^erly  and  confused. 
But  there  were  other  incidents  which  made  it  long  remembered 
in  the  Worcester  villages.  While  they  wei^e  6till  enjoj'iug 
comfortable  quarters,  many  had  heartily  cursed  the  foUy  that 
brought  them  on  such  an  errand  at  such  a  season  of  the  year, 
and  had  a  thousand  times  wished  themselves  well  out  of  the 
business.  Whea^  however,  the  retreat  began,  the  suffering  of 
the  whole  body  became  extreme.  The  thennometer  was  far 
below  zero ;  many  had  a  long  journey  before  thera,  and  could 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  obtain  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  piece 
of  liacon.  In  tlm  distressed  state  numbers  of  them,  weak  fi*om 
cold  and  hunger,  and  weary  with  plodding  through  banks  and 
drifts  of  snow,  fell  down  in  the  fields  and  died.  Of  those  who 
escaped  death,  scarce  one  reached  home  without  a  fi'ozen  hand  or 
a  frost-bitten  foot.  Even  the  zeal  of  Shays  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  cooled.  An  ofiicer  who  fell  in  with  him  asked^  leaving 
it  optional  with  him  to  answer,  if  a  pardon  were  offered,  would 
he  take  it  and  leave  his  people  to  tliemselves.  Shays,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  craven^  instantly  replied,  *'  Yes,  in  a  moment/'  His 
words  were  soon  carried  to  the  authorities,  and  the  officer 
commissioned  to  offer  a  pardon.  The  two,  however,  never 
met  again,  the  commission  was  retmned,  and  Shays  gave  his 
name  to  the  rebellion.t 

♦  Boston  Gazette,  December  4,  1786. 

t  The  retreat  of  Sbaya  caused  much  delight,,  and  waa  celebrated  in  prose  imd 
▼erie.    A  flingle  spmmcn  of  the  poetj-j  aiid  the  wit  will  uuffiee: 
"  Sajra  sober  Will,  weU^  Shars  haa  flcd^ 
And  peace  returns  to  bless  our  days. 
Indeed  !  cried  Ked,  I  always  said, 

Be'd  proTc  at  last  a  fall-back  eham  : 
And  those  turned  orer  and  undone 
Call  him  a  worthless  ShwfB  to  rwn," 
It  WIS  later  tug^^estcd  that  tbe  name^  of  Shays  and  his  band  dbould  be  handed 
dowu  io  posterity  in  aorue  such  rhyme  oa  thJa  : 
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The  Grovemor  now  deteraiined  to  raise  an  army.  And  it 
was  high  time.  For  the  friendB  of  Government  had  of  late 
manifested  a  great  dislike  to  appearing  in  arms  against  men 
who  were  their  neighbora  and  acquaintances^  and  on  whoeo 
votes  they  counted  for  seats  in  the  Assembly^  or  for  eonnty 
and  town  offices.  Indeed,  in  several  places  the  maleontenta 
were  greatly  enraged  at  the  opposition  they  met  with,  and 
had  gone  off  vowing  vengeance.  In  some  towns  officera  of 
the  militia,  and  noted  chaineters  who  had  been  active  on  the 
Bide  of  Grovemment,  were  threatened  with  violence.  In  oth- 
ers, scarce  a  week  went  by  but  the  sky  was  reddened  by 
buming  bai*na  or  blazing  hay-stacks.  Under  these  circom- 
stances  men  were  loath  to  leave  their  shops  and  their  honie% 
seize  their  muskets,  and  hjisten  to  protect  a  court.,  to  receive 
in  return  for  their  pains  the  thanks  of  the  Governor  and  the 
destruction  of  tlieir  property  by  the  mob.  This  difficulty,  it 
was  thought,  could  readily  be  overcome  by  sending  the  men 
raised  in  one  county  to  contend  against  the  disaffected  in 
another.  They  would  then  no  longer  find  themselves  op- 
posed to  friends  and  acquaintances,  but  to  men  they  did  not 
know,  for  whom  they  cared  notidng,  and  who  did  not  know 
them.  Plans,  tlierefore,  were  soon  on  foot  for  collecting  an 
army  of  four  thousand  four  hundi-ed  men.  Seven  hundred  of 
these  were  to  come  from  SuffoUv  and  five  hundred  from  Essex. 
Middlesex  was  to  furnish  eight  hundred  more,  while  Hamp* 
shire  and  Worcester  were  each  to  send  up  twelve  hundred. 
Suffolk  and  Middlesex  wei'e  also  eallefl  on  for  two  companies 
of  artillery*  The  men  fi-om  Suffolk  and  Essex  were  to  assemble 
at  Boston  on  the  nineteenth  of  Januarj'.  Those  from  Hamp- 
shire at  Springfield  on  the  eighteenth.  The  Worcegfter  men 
were  to  join  the  troops  from  the  eastern  counties  at  Worcester- 
All  were  enlisted  for  thirty  days,  unless  sooner  discharged,  and 
were  to  receive  the  same  pay  as  during  the  war  had  been 
given  to  the  continentals.  The  command  was  bestowed  on 
General  Lincoln. 

And  now  a  new  difficulty  arose.    The  Quartermaster-Gen- 

"  R — fttanda  for  Kebck  who  mobs  dwre  to  riil^& 
8— ^Uudflfor  Sataa,  Smithy  Slmttuck,  und  Bbftvt.^* 

New  Jcre«j  Joamol,  JaatULTf  17,  i*lB% 
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eral  reported  that  mimitions  of  war  for  so  large  a  body  of 
men  were  not  on  hand ;  nor  was  there  money  enough  in  the 
Treasury  to  ptirchase  them.  The  Legislature  wob  not  then  in 
session.  It  miglit  be  summoned.  But  that  would  not  better 
matters.  For  the  money  would  have  to  be  raised  by  tax^  and 
no  tax  that  could  be  laid  would  yield  the  needed  sum  in  sea- 
son. In  this  situation  a  number  of  wealthy  gentlemen  made 
an  offer  of  a  loan  of  the  necessary  funds,  which  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted. 

The  nineteenth  of  January,  thereforej  found  the  troops 
streaming  into  Roxbury.  There  preparations  were  speedily 
completed,  and  when  all  had  come  in  the  line  of  march  was 
talcen  up  for  Worcester  which  was  entered  on  the  twenty- 
second.  The  march  through  the  country  between  these  two 
towim  wajs  performed  with  the  greatest  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  the  inhabitants.  Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  quiet 
the  alarm  so  naturally  excited  by  the  passage  of  twelve  him- 
dred  armed  men.  Every  command,  every  movement,  was 
executed  with  the  orderly  precision  of  old  warriors.  For  the 
trtJOps  whieJi  tlie  State  had  assembled,  wliile  they  passed  imder 
the  name  of  militia,  were  very  different  from  the  hoHday 
soldiers  which  could  now,  in  a  Uke  emergency,  be  gathered 
from  the  same  places.  They  were  an  army  of  veterauE. 
Scarce  an  officer  among  them  but  had  gained  liis  rank  by 
meritorious  services  in  the  kte  war.  In  the  ranks  marched 
many  men  who  had  talcen  up  arms  in  the  early  days  of  the 
revolution,  had  joined  the  continentals,  and  had  served  with 
the  illustrious  chief  to  the  close ;  had  participated  in  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  along  the  Hudson,  and  had  been  present  at  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown.  Even  the  greenest  had  seen  some- 
thing of  battles  and  sieges.  Some  had  lined  the  fences  on  that 
memorable  day  when  the  British  were  driven  out  of  Lexington 
town.  Some  had  stood  in  the  trenches  with  Warren,  and  bad 
seen  the  redcoats  twice  come  up,  and  twice  in  confusion  go 
do>vn  the  slope  of  Breed's  Hill.  Others  had  formed  part  of 
that  army  which  had  laid  siege  to  Boston,  and  had  looked  on 
leasure  as 


witli  grim  pk 
stood  out  to  sea. 


ships  bearing  the  trooj»s 


Among  the  malcontents  were  likewise  many  men  of  great 
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military  experience.  But  tliey  were  in  a  position  where  their  | 
knowledge  was  of  small  use.  The  party  whose  cause  they  had 
taken  up  was  without  funds,  without  provisions^  and  without 
organization ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  leaders  to  eompd 
obedience  even  to  the  most  reasonable  comnmnds.  It  was  the 
chiefs  who  obeyed,  not  imposed  commands.  When,  therefore, 
the  nmltitude  demanded  to  be  led  to  Springfield,  Shays  readily 
consented. 

In  December  a  great  crowd  under  Day  and  Grover  had^ 
come  into  the  town  to  obstruct  the  court.    But  no  disturbance 
had  arisen.     **  The  court  was,"  they  said^  *'  mellow  enough.** 
And  they  had  good  reason  to  say  so,  for  the  judges  sent  out 
and  invited  the  leaders  to  dine  with  them  at  the  tavern.    It 
was  not,  however,  to  hinder  the  sitting  of  a  court  that  they, 
came  in  January.     On  that  plot  of  ground  now  covered  with 
the  gun-shops  and  eword-factories  of  one  of  the  most  magnifi* 
cent  armories  in  the  world,  was  a  mean-looking  buQdiag  which 
had  long  been  used  as  a  Federal  arsenaL    In  it  were  a  C4>n- 
siderable  quantity  of  military  stores,  stoves,  camp-kettles,  sad- 
dles, a  few  hundred  kegs  of  damaged  powder,  a  few  thousand  j 
muskets,  and  several  field-pieces.      To  protect  these  was  the^ 
object  of  the  State,    To  got  possession  of  them  was  the  object 
of  tlie  mob,    ^VTiile  the  troops  were  mustering  at  Roxbnrv, 
ordere  were  sent  to  General  Shepard  to  take  possession  of 
Springfield.     The  village  at  that  time  was  made  up  of  a  few 
hundred  houses  scattei*ed  along  the  post-road,  from  the  honksi 
of  the  Connecticut  eastward  towiml  Boston,     On  the  heighte 
buck  of  tlie  town  was  the  arsenal,  and  there  Shepard  posted  his 
twelve  hundred  men.     The  plan  of  the  malcontents  was  to 
surroimd  hiia  and  cut  the  anny  to  pieces  before  Lincoln  oould 
come  on  from  Worcester,     Eli  Parsons,  with  four  hundre«i 
Berkshire  men,  accoiYlingly  took  possession  of  the  north  parish 
of  Springfield.     Day,  with  an  equal  numl>er,  entered  West, 
Springliold,  while  Shays,  with  eleven  hundred,  moved  toward^ 
the  Boston  road  on  the  east.     This  placed  tlie  Connecticut 
between  Day  and  Shaya,  and  as  the  river  could  be  croesed  by 
bridge  or  by  ferry  strong  guards  were  place^l  at  each.     From 
travellers  he  had  stopped  and  examined,  Shays  learned  thfttl 
Lincoln,  with  some  four  thousand  men,  would  soon  be  apon 
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liiin.  He  determined  to  act  at  once^  and,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Janiiaiy,  sent  word  to  Ddj  that  on  the  twenty-fifth  Spring* 
field  would  be  attacked  on  the  east,  and  urged  him  to  ctobs  tho 
river  and  attack  it  on  the  west.  But  Day  was  ambitious  of 
military  renown.  He  would  have  all  tiie  glory  of  Shepard'a 
Btnrender  or  none.  His  answer  was  that  he  could  not  attack 
on  the  twenty-fifth,  l>ut  would  on  the  twenty-eixtlu  The  mes- 
senger, happily^  was  taken,  the  dispatch  carried  to  Shepard,  and 
Shays,  hearing  nothing  from  Day,  took  it  for  granted  that  ho 
would  assist 

About  four  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-fifth,  Shepard^ 
ajs  he  expected,  saw  Shave  advancing  quickly  along  the  Bos- 
ton road.  His  men  were  in  open  colunm,  and  many  of  them 
wore  evergreen  boughfi  in  their  hats.  When  they  had  come 
to  within  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  tho  arsenal,  an 
aid  was  sent  to  demand  the  intention  of  the  mob,  and  to 
warn  them  of  their  danger.  The  answer  came  back  that 
they  would  have  the  baiTacks.  Tlien  they  approached  nearer 
BtilL  Shepard  sent  a  flag  and  warned  Shays  that  if  he  crossed 
a  certmn  line  he  did  so  at  the  peril  of  his  Hfe.  At  this 
Shays  liecame  furious;  said  that  wafi  just  what  he  wanted, 
called  his  Maker  to  witness  that  he  would  march  on,  and  did. 
The  troops  were  instantly  ordered  to  fire.  But  as  the  pur- 
pose was  merely  to  frighten,  the  muskets  were  pointed  in 
the  air.  And  now  Shepard  saw  his  mistake.  For  there 
were  in  the  ranks  of  Sha)'B  many  old  soldi  ere  who  had 
been  in  too  many  battles  to  be  alarmed  by  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry or  the  noise  of  a  sham  fight.  They  continued  ad- 
vancing in  good  order  till  the  troops  were  a  second  time 
ooumianded  to  fire.  Four  men  inmiediately  felL  Some,  not 
to  such  scenes,  raised  the  cry  of  murder  and  fled.  In 
moment  the  ranks  were  in  confusion.  Shays  threw  himself 
into  the  thickest  of  the  cix)wd,  and,  with  curses  and  threats, 
Bonght  to  stay  the  fugitives  and  deploy  Im  column.  But  the 
terrified  ploughmen  that  rushed  by  him  were  deaf  to  his  en- 
treaties and  soon  the  eleven  hundred  were  in  full  retreat ;  nor 
did  they  stop  tUl  the  village  of  Ludlow,  ten  milej^  from  Spring- 
field, was  entered.  The  next  day  they  joined  Parsons  at 
Chicopee,    There  a  count  was  taken*    To  the  dismay  of  all  it 
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was  found  that  two  hundred  deserters  had  gone  off  to  their 
homes.* 

Mcsanwhile  Lincoln  had  been  hastening  toward  Springfield 
and  came  in  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eeventh.  His  troops 
Imd  suffered  greatly  from  their  long  marches  in  the  cold  and 
the  enow.  Numbers  of  tliem  were  worn  down  with  fatigue ; 
others  badly  bitten  by  frost  Yet  they  were  ordered  under 
anus  at  half  past  three  on  the  afternoon  of  their  arrivaL  Four 
regiments  of  foot  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  with  some  of 
the  horse,  were  then  led  across  the  river  on  the  ice.  Shepani, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  Ilmupahh-e  men  and  the  light  horse 
moved  up  the  river  on  die  ice.  The  intention  of  Lincoln  was 
that  Shepard's  ti'oops  should  prevent  Shays,  who  was  on  the 
east  bank,  joining  Day,  who  was  on  the  west,  while  hia  own 
troops  were  to  cut  off  Day's  retreat. 

When  the  Uampahire  niilitia  were  seen  coming  up  the 
river  as  fast  as  the  slippery  ice  would  permit,  the  guard  at  the 
ferry-house  turned  out  and  made  some  show  of  resistance,  but 
coon  retreated.  A  few  troops  and  some  hoi'se  were  sent  after 
tliem,  and  another  stand  was  made  near  the  meeting-house. 
This  lasted  but  a  minute  or  ti^^o,  and  they  once  more  retreated 
in  cx>uf  uBion  till  they  were  overtaken  at  tho  west  end  of  the 
village  by  the  horse,  when  they  scattered  and  took  to  the  woods. 
That  night  Shays  collected  his  men,  and,  in  great  disorder,  feU 
back  through  South  lludley  to  Auiherst,  plundering  sls  hj^_ 
wentf  So  great  was  the  confusion  that  when  a  party  of  stra^j^H 
glers  were  suddenly  overtaken  by  their  own  rear-guard,  they 
supposed  Lincoln's  advance  was  upon  them,  opened  fire,  and 
killed  several,  :t 

The  pursuit,  however,  did  not  begin  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-eighth,  and  was  then  continued  till  Amlieret 
was  reached.  Shays,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  gone  on  to  Pol- 
ham  and  taken  post  on  two  high  hUls  known  to  the  tO¥imsfoIk 
as  e^  hill  and  west  hilL  IIis  position,  naturally  a  strong  one, 
was  made  yet  more  sure  by  the  great  drifts  of  snow  that  lay 
all  along  the  foot  of  the  hills.     Finding  no  aocommodation  for 

♦  New  York  Ps^cket,  Fcbninry  2,  1787.  Boston  Gazettes,  Fobniuy  B,  ITS?, 
ttod  l«ter*    The  pnpcr-s  are  full  of  letters, 

f  Boston  Ga»3it«,  Februitry  12, 1787.      t  ^ew  York  Packet,  FebnuMy  i,  mt 
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his  army  at  Amlieret,  Lincoln  stayed  just  long  enoiagh  to  searcli 
tlie  houses  and  to  learn  that  most  of  the  men,  with  ten  sleighs 
of  provisions,  had  gone  on  to  Pelham.  He  tlien  led  his  army 
to  Hadley.  But  no  sooner  were  the  men  comfortably  (|uart^'red 
than  news  carae  that  some  of  Shepard^s  force  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  Southampton  and  were  still  there. 
Immediately  the  Brookfield  volunteei'B,  nunibering  fifty  men, 
rexe  sent  in  sleighs,  with  about  one  hundred  light  horse,  to 
'effect  a  recapture.  They  were  soon  upon  the  track  of  the 
rebels  and  al>out  midnight  overtook  them  at  lliddlefield. 
From  Milts  thrown  out  by  the  villagers  it  was  discovered  that 
Sfty  of  them,  under  Luddington,  had  gone  quietly  to  bed  at  a 
Fcertain  house  which  was  quickly  surrounded.  Luddington 
had  during  tlie  war  been  an  officer  in  tlie  Continental  army, 
had  been  aid  to  General  Topper,  and  was  not  a  little  discon- 
certed to  be  roused  from  his  sleep  at  dead  of  night  to  hear  the 
familiar  voice  of  his  old  commander  calling  on  him  from  the 
darkness  to  lay  down  his  arms.  When  he  had  collected  his 
senses  a  parley  was  held ;  and,  while  this  was  going  on,  the 
remainder  of  Luddington*s  party  came  up  under  arms.  In  a 
moment  each  party  drew  up  in  line,  and  were  alx^ut  to  fire, 
when  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  troops  were  coming.  There- 
upon the  rebels  surrendere<L  Wlien  it  was  day,  Tupper,  with 
fifty-nine  prisoners  and  nine  sleighs  of  provisions,  went  back 
to  the  anny. 

And  now  letters  began  to  pass  and  repass  between  Lincoln 
at  Uadley  and  Shays  at  Pelham.*  The  malcontents  were  re- 
minded of  the  heinous  crime  they  were  committing,  of  the 
pmiishment  that  justly  awaited  those  who  took  up  arms  against 
the  state,  and  of  the  pardon  which  a  mild  government  would 
even  then  bestow  on  all  who  hiid  down  their  arms  and  went  to 
their  homes.  Some  show  of  repentance  was  made  on  this  ap- 
peal, and  finally  a  request  came  that  one  of  the  leaders  might 
hold  a  private  conference  with  one  of  the  officers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  pardon.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  the  third 
of  February  set  as  the  day.  The  whole  proceeding  was  a 
ruje.  For  while  the  conference  was  going  on  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  army  drawn  to  it,  Shays  collected  his  men  and 
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marelied  rapidly  to  PetershanL  About  noon  on  the  day  of 
the  oonf erence  the  news  that  the  enemy  were  in  motion  waa 
brought  in  to  LincobL  At  first  he  was  disposed  to  tliint  tliat, 
like  all  reports  which  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  account 
afi  given  to  him  was  much  exaggerated,  and  that  Shays  was 
merely  moving  his  men  from  the  east  hill  to  the  west  hill  in 
Pelhajn.  That  he  might  not,  however,  be  found  unprepared 
for  a  general  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  troops  were  oixlered  to 
be  in  readiness  to  march,  with  three  days'  provisions,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice*  Scarce  were  the  preparations  completed  when 
positive  information  came  that  the  rebek  had  left  Pelham  and 
were  rapidly  marching  eajitward.  This  word  was  brought  in 
six  in  the  evening.  At  eight  the  anny  was  under  way.  Not 
ing  of  note  happened  to  delay  the  advance  till  about  two  in  i 
morning  when  the  houses  of  New  Salem  came  in  sight  Then? 
a  strong  north  ^vind  arose  which  sharpened  the  cold  till  it  be- 
came all  but  unbearable.  Clouds  at  the  same  time  began  to 
gather,  and,  before  the  troops  had  gone  far  a  blinding  snow- 
storm overtook  them*  The  way  on  to  Petersham  lay  over  a 
high  country  thinly  settled  and  with  few  trees.  If  they  went  on 
they  would  therefore  be  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  win4 
and  the  snow.  If  they  stood  still,  it  seemed  hardly  possible^ 
tliat  flesh  and  blood  could  long  withstand  the  cold  *  Th© 
nearest  shelter  for  so  many  was  eight  miles  away.  Tlius^ 
deprived  of  covering  by  want  of  buildings,  and  of  food  by  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  wliich  prevented  them  taking  any  on  the 
road,  Lincoln  felt  that  the  life  of  his  men  depended  on  eontinu* 
ing  the  march  to  the  enemy's  quarters.  This  accordingly  waig 
done,  and  the  whole  thirty  miles  was  made  with  scarcely  a  hidl^ 
About  nine  in  tlie  morning  the  advance  guard,  under  Colonel 
Haskill,  with  a  company  of  artiUery  and  two  cannon,  enter 
Peterpliam*  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  rear  was  five  mile 
behind  them. 

This  undoubtedly  was  the  time  for  action  by  the  malcon 
tents.  They  were  numerous.  The  advance  guard  of  Lincol 
was  small  and  the  main  army  was  yet  far  away.  They  had  1 
well  fed  and  comfL^rtably  lodged  in  warm  houses.  The  troop 
were  numb  and  lialf  frozen  by  the  cold,  and  liad  just  finished  i 
march  of  thirty  miles,  through  drifts  of  snow  knee^eep.    But 
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the  rebels  were  taken  completely  by  Biirprise.  They  had  not 
expected  a  pursuit  so  soon,  and  had  gone  quietly  to  bed  feeling 
sure  that  Lincoln  was  still  at  Iladley,  and  tliat  the  eold  and  the 
snow  would  keep  liim  there  for  eome  days  to  come.  When, 
therefore,  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  militia  were  come,  they 
rushed  from  the  house-s,  and  's\ithout  stopping  to  ask  about 
numbers  thronged  into  a  narrow  lane  that  led  to  Athol,  and 
quitted  the  town  in  confusion.  They  were  cloeely  followed, 
and  about  two  miles  out  of  town  a  hundred  and  fifty  were 
taken.  Many  more  fled  to  their  homes.  The  rest  went  over  the 
borders,  some  to  New  Hampshire,  some  to  Vermont,  and  some 
to  New  York. 

The  rout  at  Petersham  was  most  complete.  The  rebels 
continued,  indeed,  for  some  months,  to  collect  in  small  bands, 
oome  over  the  line  and  harass  the  border  towns.  But  they 
never  at  any  time  thereafter  appeared  in  force. 

Lincoln,  feeling  sure  that  the  rebellion  of  Shays  was  now 
over,  dismissed  three  companies  of  artillery  and  ordered  two 
regiments  back  to  Worcester.  He  then  set  out  for  Northfield, 
where  some  of  the  fugitives  hud  collected.  But  on  the  way  an 
express  met  him  from  General  Patterson,  who  commanded  in 
I  Berkshire. 

It  seems  that  while  the  militia  were  hastening  from  Worces- 
ter toward  Springfield  the  malcontents  of  Berkshire,  who  had 
gone  over  to  §hays,  thought  to  distract  the  Government  and 
render  good  service  to  their  cause  by  appearing  in  arms  at  several 
places.  But  the  friends  of  Government  were  likewise  not  inac- 
tive. Tliey  felt  satisfied  that  Lincoln  would  speedily  disperse 
the  rebels.  And  in  that  event  it  was,  they  thought,  more  than 
likely  Shays  would  fall  back  to  the  heights  that  lay  between 
the  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  fortify  the  paflsea 
and  the  strong  points,  draw  his  supplies  from  the  towns  well 
affected  to  Government,  and  seize  on  the  chief  characters  as 
hostages.  TJiey  determined  therefore  to  form  an  association 
for  common  defence,  and  soon  five  Inmdred  names  were  given 
in.  It  was  well  tliat  they  did  bo,  for  scarce  was  the  league 
formed  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  rebels  under  Hub- 
bard appeared  at  West  Stockbridgc,  Hnbbard  liad  taken  his 
post  at  the  meeting  of  three  roads,  was  stopping  all  travel* 
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lers,  and  drawing  a  considerable  number  of  recruits  from  the 
country  round  about  But  while  he  waB  thus  occupied  ne^ra  \ 
was  sent  through  the  neighboring  towns  and  a  force  wa»  speed- 
ily upon  eadi  of  the  three  roadB  and  hastening  toward  hini, 
The  first  to  come  up  was  a  party  of  thirty-seven  foot  and  seven 
hoi-se.  On  their  appearance  Hubbard's  sentries  discharged 
their  muskets  and  fell  back.  The  whole  force  was  instantly 
drawn  up  in  line  and  woixl  given  to  fire.  They  hesitated.  See- 
ing this,  one  of  the  horsemen  who  was  well  known  to  many  of 
the  rebels,  rode  up  and  commanded  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Some  readily  did  so,  whereupon  the  rest  broke  and  fled, 
firing  as  they  retreated.  These  wei*e  hotly  pursued  and  eighty- 
four  of  theiii»  with  Hubbai*d,  were  made  prisoners.  It  is  per-  ^ 
haps  interesting  to  note  that  the  horseman  who  on  that  day 
commanded  the  rebels  to  disperse  was  Theodore  Sedgwick,  the 
ancestor  of  that  famous  General  John  Sedgwick  who,  after 
many  gallant  services  in  the  Mexican  War,  went  down,  swoi'd  in 
hand,  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  of  that  CatharinQ 
Sedgwick  who  wrote  "  Hope  Leslie ''  and  "  The  Linwoods." 

The  dispatch  wMch  told  of  the  skiniiish  at  Weet  Stock- 
bridge  further  stated  that  the  rebels  had  afterward  met  atj 
Adams ;  had  been  scattered  by  Patterson ;  had  again  assembled 
at  Williamstown ;  had  once  more  been  dispersed,  and  were 
now  marching  in  such  numbers  to  Washington  that  the  General 
felt  much  alanned  for  the  safety  of  his  troops.  This  at  onco 
changed  the  plans  of  Lincoln.  He  gave  np  his  intention  to 
march  to  Noiihfield,  and  hastened  with  one  division  of  the 
array  through  Amherst,  Hadley,  Chesterfield,  Partridgefield, 
and  Worthington,  to  Pittsfield.  Shepard,  with  the  other  di- 
vision, set  out  for  the  same  place  by  a  different  road.  But  the 
malcontents  had  fled.  Parties  in  sleighs  were  sent  to  Dalton 
and  to  Williamstown,  and  these  i-etumed  i?o<3n  after  with  twenty 
prisoners. 

Meanwhile,  a  letter  from  Eli  Parsons,  wlio  was  safe  over  i  Iio 
border,  was  going  from  hand  to  hand  through  the  Statu.  The 
language  was  that  of  a  village  tavern  orator.  Will  you,  said  he^ 
tamely  submit  to  have  your  arms  taken  from  you,  your  estatea 
confiscated,  and  yourselves  made  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  con- 
ititution  which  common  senge  tells  you  is  iniquitoiis}    WUl 
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you  eit  etiU  and  look  on  while  the  yeomanry  of  the  common- 
wealth are  parched  and  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  mercilees  took 
of  tyranny !  He  then  expressed  a  pions  wisli  for  the  tongue  of 
a  ready  writer,  that  he  might  impress  on  their  mindfi  some 
idea  of  the  dntiee  of  freemen.  What  these  duties  were  he 
-went  on  to  specify.  He  was  collecting  troops,  he  said,  at  New 
Lebanon,  in  York  State,  and  at  Po%vnal,  in  Vermont.  He  was 
folly  determined  to  cany  his  point,  if  fire,  blood,  and  carnage 
could  do  it.  Id  this  laudable  purpose  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
freeman  to  assist.  He  begged,  therefore,  tliat  aH  friends  of  his 
cause  would,  without  delay,  hasten  to  meet  him  in  Berkshire, 
and  there  help  him  to  "  bujgoyne  "  Lincoln  and  his  army.  The 
letter  was  dated  February  fifteenth  and  ended  with  a  request  to 
pass  it  along.* 

Elad  Parsons  been  as  ready  with  his  sword  as  he  was  with 
his  pen,  the  threat  of  burgoyning  Lincoln  might  easily  have 
been  accomplished.  Six  days  after  the  date  of  the  letter,  the 
thirty  days  for  which  the  militia  had  been  called  out  ex- 
pired. Their  place  was  to  be  filled  by  fifteen  himdred  troops 
lately  enlisted  for  four  months.  But  during  the  exchange  Lin- 
coln had  at  one  time  only  thirty  men.  This  opportunity,  hap- 
pily, was  lost  to  the  malcontents.  It  was  not  indeed  till  tlie 
twenty-sixth  of  Febraaiy  that  a  considerable  force  came  over 
the  line  from  New  York,  Captain  Hamlin  commanded  them, 
marched  them  to  Stuckbridge.^  plundered  it,  and  went  off  with 
a  number  of  the  first  characters  in  the  town  as  prisoners.  The 
militia  of  Sheffield  and  Great  Barringtx)n  flew  to  anna  and 
hastened  after  them.  But  the  troops  were  ignorant  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  marched  now  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another,  as  the  leadere  saw  fit  to  command,  and  at  last, 
in  disgust,  started  home  by  way  of  Springfield,  where,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  the  rebels  were  foxmd  in  force.  On  the  ap» 
proach  of  the  militia,  Hamlin  ordered  his  prisoners  to  the  front 
and  gave  the  word  to  fire.  But  the  troops  came  on  steadily,  in 
order,  and  firing  as  rapidly  as  they  could.  For  six  min- 
ates  the  action  was  severe  and  nianv  of  Hamlin's  men  felL 
This  alarmed  them  and  they  broke  and  fled  in  every  direction, 
leaving  two  dead  and  thirty  woimded  on  the  ground.     The  loss 
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of  the  troops  was  two  killed  and  one  wotrnded,  while  two  strip- 
lings who  were  with  them  died  from  exposure  and  fatigue. 

Once  more  the  fugitives  found  a  secure  resting-place  over 
the  border.  But  it  was  not  long  before  even  this  was  taken  from 
them.  Several  weeks  before  the  fight  at  Springfield,  letters 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  Governors  of  the  neighboring  States 
acquainting  them  with  the  fact  that  they  were  hai'boring  rebels,  I 
and  nrgiDg  them  to  take  meajsures  for  bringing  the  refugees  1 
justice.  And  now  the  replies  began  to  come  in-  All,  with 
exception  of  that  from  Khode  Island,  were  gi-acious  and  full  of  I 
promises.  The  Governor  of  Rhode  Itiland  did  indeed,  on  the 
flame  day  that  Pai'sons  put  forth  his  letter,  assure  Bowdoin  that 
he  would  do  all  in  liifi  power  to  afisist  in  keeping  good  order* 
But  he  soon  found  that  he  had  promised  for  himself  alone- 
When  the  motion  was  made  in  the  Assembly  to  instruct  the 
Governor  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
rebels,  a  violent  debate  followed,  and,  when  the  question 
put,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Nays  had  it  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-two.  While  the  voting  was  going  on,  as  the  Massachu- 
fictte  authorities  were  greatly  enraged  to  learn,  one  of  the  rebela 
was  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  chamber. 

The  Governor  of  Connecticut  sent  assurances  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  February  that  if  any  rebels  came  into  the  State  they 
should  instantly  bo  given  up.  That  the  farmers  along  the  Stat© 
hue  might  be  stimulated  to  be  vigilant  and  prompt  to  act,  a 
large  reward  was  promised  to  any  one  who  should  be  so  fortu* 
nate  as  to  catch  a  leader.  In  New  Hampshire  a  major-general 
waa  instructed  to  arrest  all  bodies  of  armed  men  coming  into 
the  State.  Clinton,  so  soon  as  he  received  the  letter  of  Lin-  \ 
coin  acquainting  him  of  the  support  the  malcontents  had  in 
New  York,  and  of  the  incm^ion  of  the  twenty-sixtli  of  Febru- 
ary, hastened  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Legislature,  There 
a  resolution  was  passed  urging  liim  to  go  vnth  all  spcinl  to  the 
towns  where  the  i*ebel6  were.  He  was  also  bidden  to  call  out 
such  militia  as  he  might  need,  and,  whenever  he  saw  fit,  to 
leave  the  State.  Three  regiments  of  miUtia  were  accordingly 
commanded  to  be  put  under  amis.  Tlie  Governor  then  set  off 
from  New  York,  met  Lincoln,  and  went  with  him  to  New  Con- 
cord. 
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ITeiiflures  so  vigorons  caused  much  alaiin  among  the  refu* 
gees,  and  soon  small  bands  of  horaemen  were  seen  moving 
quickly  along  the  roads  that  led  to  the  Yennont  border.  For 
once  over  the  line  they  had  good  reason  to  think  they  would 
be  in  a  safe  place.  Indeed,  for  a  time  it  seemed  likely  that 
Vermont  would  follow  the  example  of  Rhode  Island.  So  early 
as  the  thirteenth  of  Febniaryj  Lincoln  sent  Eoyal  Tyler,  who 
was  then  acting  as  one  of  his  aids,  to  urge  the  Governor  of 
Vermont  to  assist  in  capturing  the  I'ebels,  After  some  difficulty 
he  obt-ained  an  audience  of  the  Governor  and  made  known  his 
mission*  The  Govenaor  heai*d  luin  with  attention,  expressed 
regret  at  the  lamentable  turn  of  afiainB  in  Massachusetts,  and 
said  something  about  domg  what  he  could,  and  did  nothing, 
"When  he  was  pressed  to  act  he  offered  first  one  excuse  and 
then  another  for  the  delay.  At  last  Tyler^  greatly  disgusted  at 
his  reception  and  feeling  convinced  that  no  aid  was  to  be  had 
from  Vermont,  put  his  demands  in  writing  and  took  liis  leave. 
This  communication  was  in  time  laid  before  the  Legislature,* 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  a  report  brought  in  rccom- 

^  mending  a  proclamation  to  be  issued  forbiddmg  the  people  to 
harbor  or  abet  the  rebel  leaders.  In  this  the  Lower  House 
concurred,  and  sent  the  report  up  to  the  ConnciL  There  it 
was  supported  by  eight  or  nine  assistants,  and  would  indeed 

(have  passed,  but  the  Governor  for  the  fii'st  time  spoke  out 
It  was,  he  said^  plainly  the  int^crest  of  the  State  of  Vennont  to 
encoai*age  immigration-  If,  however,  the  proclamation  came 
out,  emigmtion  from  the  neighboring  States  wonld  s\irely  be 
checked,  for  no  one  would  dare  to  come  over  the  border  lest  he 
fihould  be  stopped  and  treated  as  a  Massachusetts  rebeh    The 

ieeose  of  the  people,  too,  was  against  the  measure.  There 
could  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  armed  mob  that  was 

tiaeit  gathering  in  the  next  town.f  These  arguments  were 
oleemed  conclusive  by  the  Council.  A  prockmation  did,  how- 
ever, come  forth  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month4  But 
it  was  well  understoo<l  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form,  l^o  at- 
tention waB  paid  to  it,  and  the  rebels  were  free  to  come  and  go 

*  In  Council,  February  17,  1787.    Laid  before  the  Assembly  the  Bftme  diy. 
f  In  CounciJ,  February  24,  1787.    Sco  Governor  and  Cbnncil  of  the  State  of 
I  Vermont,  vol.  iii,  pp.  375-37^.  J  Vermont  Gazette,  March  6,  1787. 
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as  they  pleased.*    On  the  first  of  March  Pennsylvania  set  i 
price  on  Shays  and  his  fellow-leaders. 

The  rest  of  the  sprmg  and  snmmer  was  spent  in  the  trial 
of  the  prifioners.  A  few  of  the  moet  malignant  suffered  pun- 
ishment ;  but  tlie  others  were  thought  to  have  been  suflSciently 
punished  by  their  long  confinement  in  the  jailsj  and  were  per- 
mitted to  go  free»  A  general  pardon  was  also  extended  to  such 
of  the  rebels  as  should,  before  a  fixed  time,  return  to  their  alle- 
giance and  take  the  oaths.  It  was  not,  however,  thought  pni- 
dent  to  ditiband  the  army  tiU  the  twenty-first  of  Septemlier. 

The  conduct  of  Rhode  Island  in  sheltering  the  Massachu- 
eetts  rebels  siari)rised  no  one.     The  control  of  that  State  was  i 
the  hands  of  men  who  sympathized  heartily  with  the  mdcon-^ 
tents,  and  she  was  now  about  entering  on  that  long  career  of 
infamy  which  did  not  terminate  till  Wadiington  had  been  bot 
months  President.     "WTien  the  war  ended  and  the  people  one 
more  returned  to  peaceful  pursuits,  it  became  apparent  that  me 
were  nowhere  so  discordant,  so  dissatisfied,  so  hard  to  please,  i 
in  Ehode  Island,    Grievances  such  as  elsewhere  were  bome^ 
with  a  few  grumbles  were  there  thought  to  be  quite  intolera- 
ble.    The  people  were  especially  disposed  to  give  a  trial  to 
every  one  of  the  innumerable  schemes  for  reform  which  then 
distracted  the  country.    No  plan  that  the  brain  of  man  could 
concoct  seemed  too  absurd.    Any  one  who  could  suggest  a  nei? 
way  of  paying  debts,  cutting  down  taxes,  or  incre^ng  trade, 
was  sure  of  a  patient  hearing  and  a  large  following ;  but  the 

favorite  just  then  was  the  establishment  of  what  was  called 
'  f ^ 

*  It  is  Btatod  that  on  Febnianr  17th  a  troop  of  horse  froro  MaflS&chufietUi  i 
into  Marlboronghi  Termont,  in  search  of  Luke  Day,  and,  on  being  asked  for  1 
authority,  said  thej  bad  Ucciuse  from  GoTcmor  Chittenden*  Ycrroont  i 
February  2G,  1787.  On  April  80th  about  one  hundred  of  the  fu^itivea  mail 
Shaftabiiry,  but  the  people,  bocoroing  alarmed^  culled  on  the  judge  and  the  coimt^ 
aherilF  to  disperse  them,  and  they  went  on  to  White  Cr^^ek,  in  New  Tork.  Ver- 
mont Ga^tte,  Moy  7f  1787.  But  on  June  5ih  Governor  Hancock  infonned  the 
Legislature  of  Ma.^Bacbu^etts  **  that  those  who  baTO  been  In  oppofltfan  to  Go 
ment  have,  from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  repeatcilly  ©ado  incarfiloDB  tnlal 
this  State,  with  the  intent  lo  plunder  and  curry  off  the  friends  of  Government,** 
Vermont  Gnzette,  July  Ifl,  1787*  Bee,  also,  a  letter  from  Elhan  Allen  to  Colonel 
Beogamin  Simmona^  In  Clinton  Papery  No,  5,863.  Durban)  and  Daker,  ttro  of 
Sbays'a  party,  were  afterirard  takea  on  the  Onion  rirer.  Vcrnnont  Gawttc;,  July 
80,  1787. 
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bank  of  paper  money.  It  waa  not  a  new  scheme.  So  early  aa 
1784  the  supporters  of  the  idea  had  attained  to  very  formida* 
ble  numbers.  But  January,  1785,  came  before  the  first  trial  of 
strength  was  made.  A  petition  bearing  scores  of  names  and 
praying  for  the  issue  of  a  bank  was  then  sent  to  the  Lcgiala- 
tore.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  people  were  not  shared  by 
theu*  representatives.  The  long  list  of  signatures  had  no 
weight  with  men  who  held  estates,  who  had  money  out  on 
mortgage^  who  saw  in  the  list  the  scrawls  which  passed  for  tho 
names  of  debtoi's  owing  them  large  sums,  and  who  looked  with 
dread  on  the  day  when,  for  the  coin  they  had  loajied,  they 
should  receive  back  bags  and  pillow-cases  full  of  paper.  When, 
therefore,  tlie  time  came  for  taking  action  on  the  petition,  a 
great  muster  was  made,  aD  the  seats  were  filled,  and,  the  votes 
being  counted^  it  appeared  that  the  Nays  were  greatly  in  the 
majority. 

The  result  enraged  but  did  not  dishearten  the  petitioners. 
It  was,  they  said,  now  quite  evident  who  were  and  who  were 
not  their  fiiends,  and  it  would  go  hard  witli  them  if  the  paper 
bank  did  not  in  the  next  Legislature  find  ample  support.  Nor 
was  this  threat  by  any  means  an  idle  one,  A  new  party  waa 
quickly  organised,  the  State  actively  canvassed,  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1786,  the  paper  advocates  went  tx)  the  polls  confident 
of  success.  The  difficulty  of  conmiunieating  between  the  capi- 
tal wid  the  remote  parts  of  the  State  was  such  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  results  of  the  election  wei-e  known.  Indeed, 
they  were  not  accurately  known  till  tlie  Legislature  met  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  when  it  was  found  that  f uUy  one  half  of 
the  assistants  and  thirty-eight  out  of  seventy  deputies  had  lost 
their  seats,  and  in  their  stead  were  men  devoted  to  the  paper 
scheme.  The  bank  men  were  delighted-  Their  victory  was 
complete.  The  call  for  the  land-tax  was  instantly  remitted. 
The  excise  law  was  suspended.  A  paper  bank  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  ordered.*  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  bill  it  was  noticed  that  the 
speakers  on  the  affirmative  were  invariably  from  the  country 
cUstriets,  and  the  debaters  on  the  negative  as  invariably  from 
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the  rich  seaboard  towns*  Kewport,  Providence,  Bristol,  We 
terly,  each  sent  up  men  trained  in  the  great  school  of  commeree 
and  trade,  familiar  with  all  questionB  of  finance,  and  who  weU 
knew  that  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  was  a  very  diifercnt  thing 
from  a  promise  to  pay^  some  time  in  the  futnue,  a  Spanish 
milled  dollar,  and  that  no  body  of  deputies  nnder  the  arm  " 
skill  enough  in  alchemy  to  transmute  paper  into  coin. 

But  no  argument  which  they  could  advance  could  turn  the 
votes  of  men  who  had  come  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 
abolishing  taxes,  suspending  the  excise,  and  emitting  a  carrency 
wliich  was,  in  their  belief,  to  flow  into  their  pockets  much 
than  it  could  possibly  flow  out  The  bill  was  passed,  the  paf 
came  forth,  and,  as  the  ^Pfewport  and  Pi-ovidence  men  had 
asserted,  the  depreciation  began  with  the  issne.  The  law  de- 
clared that  the  bills  should  be  loaned  according  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  late  tax,  that  they  should  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  and  that  every  one  of 
the  farmers  or  merchants  who  came  to  borrow  a  few  hundred 
pounds  must  pledge  real  estate  for  double  the  sum  demanded. 
Many  from  all  parts  of  the  State  made  hajste  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  their  good  fortune,  and  mortgaged  fields  strewn  thick 
with  stones  and  covered  with  cedars  and  stunted  pines  for  sums 
such  as  could  not  have  been  obtained  for  the  richest  pastures* 
They  had,  however,  no  sooner  obtained  the  money,  and  souglit 
to  make  the  first  payment  at  the  butcher's  or  the  baker's,  than 
they  found  that  a  heavy  discount  was  taken  from  the  face  valua 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  large  holders  of  the  paper,  was  an 
outrage.  Things  were  come  to  a  pretty  state  if  the  Legislature 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  say  wliat  was  and  what  was  not 
money.  The  very  right  which  justified  the  Government  in 
taking  a  piece  of  copper  or  a  piece  of  silver,  stamping  it,  and 
ciillLng  it  a  penny  or  a  sixpence,  justified  the  Government  in 
taking  a  piece  of  paper,  stamping  it,  and  calling  it  a  sixpence  or 
a  shilling.  If  it  wei'e  lawful  for  the  State  to  issae  hard  money, 
it  was  surely  lawful  for  tlie  State  to  issue  paper  money.  The 
metal  of  the  coin  had,  it  was  tme^  an  intrinsic  value  wliich  the 
paper  had  not ;  but  to  say  that  gold  and  silver  were  on  thai 
Ifccconnt  l»etter  than  paper  was  to  talk  nonsenses.  The  liartl  cur- 
rency was  secured  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  which  wa^ 
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an  imaginaiy  security,  one  that  could  neither  be  touched  nor 
seen.  The  eeeurity  of  the  paper  money  was  far  better ;  it  was 
real ;  it  was  broad  acres  of  land  which  fire  could  not  consume 
and  which  water  would  not  destroy.  In  fact,  the  paper  money 
was  as  good  as  metal  money,  and  every  man  who  did  not  take 
it  willingly  sliould  be  made  to  take  it  unwillingly.  A  call  was 
made  for  a  forcing  act,  which  the  Legislatiire  quickly  passed. 
Every  one  who  should,  according  to  this  act,  refuse  to  take  the 
bills  in  payment  for  gold^  or  should  in  any  way  discourage  their 
circulation  was  to  be  fined  one  hmidred  pounds  and  lose  the 
rights  of  a  freeman.  The  effect  of  the  law  was  to  make  worse 
the  matter  it  was  designed  to  mend.  The  merchants  denounced 
it  as  iniquitous,  and  declaimed  that  they  would  pack  up  their 
goods  and  set  off  for  another  State  before  they  would  submit 
to  60  wicked  an  act.  Indeed,  they  refused  almost  to  a  man  to 
make  any  Bales.  The  traders  followed  their  example  and  closed 
their  shops  or  disposed  of  their  stock  by  barter.  For  a  time 
business  was  at  an  end,  and  money  almost  ceased  to  circulate 
except  among  the  suppoii:ers  of  the  bank*  Kent  was  paid  in 
grain ;  nor  was  it  by  any  means,  in  some  towns,  a  rare  thing  to 
see  cobblers  exchanging  shoes  for  meat,  and  shopkeepers  taking 
cords  of  wood  for  yai"ds  of  linen. 

Providence  and  Newport  presented  a  most  doleful  appear- 
Half  the  shops  were  closed.  Scarce  any  business  was 
[>na  On  the  street-comers  stood  crowds  of  idle  men,  chatter- 
ing, it  was  said,  like  magpies.  Some  were  denouncing  the  paper 
party  for  having  made  the  tender  laws ;  others  for  not  carry- 
ing them  out*  The  disputes  often  ended  in  blows,  and  street 
fights  became  of  almost  daily  occun-euce^t 

The  refusal  of  the  merchants  to  sell  provoked  the  farmers 
retaliation.     If,  they  said,  the  merchants  would  not  dispose 

any  goods  to  them,  they  in  tm^n  would  not  sell  anything  to 
the  shopkeepers.  They  would  not  bring  a  pound  of  produce 
to  market  till  people  came  to  their  senses  and  took  the  bills  for 
what  the  Legislature  had  declared  them  to  be  worth.  And  to 
this  determination  they  strictly  adliered.  Travellers  along  the 
roads  were  no  longer  forced  to  turn  out  to  make  way  for  long 

♦  Kew  York  Gazetteer,  August  24,  1786. 

f  Neir  York  Gazetteer  and  Dnilj  Ev^nisg  Post,  Julj  ^^  l?^^- 
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trains  of  wagom  crealdiig  under  the  weight  of  tons  of  hay,  sacks 
of  com,  kegs  of  cider,  of  boxes  filled  with  huge  cheeses,  i 
baskets  overflo^vitig  with  yegetables  and  fniit.  On  the : 
the  butter  accumulated  on  the  dairy-shelves.  The  cattle  fe 
on  produce  that  used  to  be  sent  t€  town.  When  marke 
came  round,  the  farmer  slept  many  hours  later  than  was 
wont,  while  his  daughters  no  longer  dispatched  him  with  little 
eommissious  and  counted  the  horn's  till  his  return. 

Some  attempts  were  indeed  made  to  dispose  of  the  produce 
at  Boston,  in  Connecticut,  at  New  York.  But  a  notice  was 
put  up  in  all  the  coffee-houses  warning  merchants  against  a 
combination  of  the  abettora  of  the  iniqidtoue  paper  money  of 
Ehode  Island,  These  fanners,  the  notice  stated,  had  failed  in 
their  credit  with  the  merchants  of  Rhode  Island,  and  wei*e  now 
endeayoring,  by  offering  quantities  of  flaxseed,  barley,  and 
cheese,  deUverable  in  the  fall,  to  get  a  credit  for  West  India 
goods  at  New  York.* 

It  was,  however,  only  in  the  great  towns  that  real  distress 
was  felt*  There  the  scanty  stock  of  food  grew  scarcer  and 
sc^Ti'ccr  every  day.  Com  rose  to  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel 
Now  England  mm  stood  at  ten  shillings  a  gallon.  But  not  a 
drop  wa^  to  be  had  at  any  price  in  papenf  For  a  time  this 
was  submitted  to  in  patience.  It  was  lioped  that  the  mereiants 
would  give  way,  or  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  tempted  by 
the  high  prices,  would  send  in  provisions  from  tlicir  farms. 
But  even  these  hopes  failed,  and  measures  of  relief  became  im* 
pemtive.  At  Newport  the  sufferers  grow  violent  The  town 
at  that  time  laid  some  claim  to  commercial  unportance,  and  con- 
tended with  Pravidence  and  Bristol  for  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  city  of  the  State.  Her  shipping  brought  together  man| 
men  who  followed  the  sea  for  a  living,  or  managed  to  gain 
livehhood  by  rendering  such  services  as  were  required  by  ships 
just  come  in,  or  just  about  to  depai-t.  They  cared  nothing  fo 
principles  and  much  for  comfort  "WTiether  money  was  mad^ 
of  paper  or  silver  was,  they  thought,  a  small  matter,  for  little 
enough  would  in  either  case  come  to  them.    It  seemed  the 


♦  New  York  HazL'ttcer  aud  Dailj  Ev^CDing  Post,  Auguat  24,  HS^S. 
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height  of  folly  to  go  hungry  in  order  tliat  a  few  rich  men 
might  keep  up  one  side  of  a  controversy  which,  however  it 
ended,  would  not  help  tliem  a  whit.  Whether  the  farmers  or 
the  merchants  had  the  better  cause  of  complaint  they  knew 
not.  But  they  did  know  that  the  merchants  held  the  grain, 
and  they  made  up  their  minds  to  get  it. 

A  number  of  them  accordingly  came  together,  put  two  men 
named  Wanton  and  Anthony  in  command,  and  began  to  insist 
that  the  stores  where  com  was  lodged  should  be  opened  and 
the  grain  sold  for  paper.  Most  of  the  merchants  gave  the  riot- 
ers no  heed.  But  among  tbem  was  a  Quaker,  who,  alarmed  by 
threats  of  violence,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  his  cheek  to 
the  amiter,  and  consented.  This  the  merchants  would  not  suf- 
fer. In  a  few  hours  a  great  crowd  of  friends  of  hard  money 
were  assembled  about  the  Quaker^s  store  to  defend  it.  Words 
were  bandied  with  the  mob,  threats  exchanged,  and  the  passions 
of  each  party  so  much  excited  that  a  conflict  seemed  at  hand. 
At  thia  stage  the  Governor  and  two  of  the  Council  appeared, 
went  about  among  the  crowd,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  order. *^ 

And  now  the  anger  of  the  people  turned  against  the  fann- 
ers, and  threats  of  breaking  open  cribs  aud  robbing  rich  bams 
were  made  openly  on  all  sides.f 

At  Providence  the  distress  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  food 
was  felt  with  equal  severity.  But  better  counsel  prevailed  than 
at  Newport.  No  disturbance  broke  out,  and  when  July  came, 
and  the  two  parties  were  still  determined  to  hold  out,  a  town- 
meeting  was  called  to  de<;ide  on  a  plan  of  relief.  The  attend- 
ance was  large.  The  speakers  were  numerous.  The  discussion 
was  animated.  Tlie  suggestions  were  as  many  as  the  debaters. 
Bat  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was  finally  announced  to  be  that 
it  was  no  more  than  fair  each  side  should  give  up  something. 
It  was  recommended  to  the  farmers  that,  if  any  one  among  them 
saw  fit  to  bring  his  sheep  or  his  grain  to  market,  tiiey  should 
not  molest  Mm,  but  suffer  bim  to  do  so  in  peace  and  quiet.  It 
was  recommended  to  the  shopkeepers  that  they  should  open 
their  doore  and  make  sales  to  every  well-disposed  farmer,  and  that 
the  terms  of  all  sales  should  be  such  as  the  buyer  and  the  seller 

•  New  York  Gazetteer  and  Coontiy  Jotimal,  Augnat  I,  1786w 
f  Ibid^  August  1,  1766. 
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should  agree  npoa  for  themselves.     It  was  revived  that  fii? 
hundred    dollars    should   be  borrowed  and  gent   into    some' 
other  State  to  buj  com  for  the  rehef  of  persons  destitute  of 
bread. 

The  meeting  then  broke  np.    The  delegates  went  ho 
with  the  comf oitable  assurance  that  they  had  by  a  few  wise  i 
gestioufl  saved  their  fellow-townsmen  from  the  horrors  of  a 
famine.     They  were  sure  that  each  party  would  make  the  con- 
cessions asked;  that  tlie  shopkeepers  would  taJ^e  down  their 
shutters,  that  the  great  mercliants  would  dispose  of  their  j 
tliat  the  fanners  would,  after  some  bluster,  once  more  bring  inl 
their  produce,  that  trade  would  revive,  and  food  be  pleniyA 
But  they  were  much  mistaken.    Many  to  whom  the  recom- 
mendations were  addressed  received  them  witli  open  contempt*  j 
Indeed,  a  few  weeks  had  scarce  gone  by  when  a  call  came  outi 
for  a  convention  of  towns  to  devise  means  for  enforcing  the 
bank  act.     Scituate  was  named  as  the  place,  and  the  tenth  i 
August  as  the  day  of  meeting.    But  nothing  was  done.    For  th#1 
delegates  were  no  sooner  met  than  they  adjourned  and  went  off 
to  East  Greenwich,  where  the  State  Convention  was  to  sit. 
When  the  roll  was  called  it  appeared  that  sbdeen  towns  had^ 
sent  up  representatives,  most  of  them  picked  men,  and  pledg 
to  support  none  but  vigorous  mcanures.    What  these  vigorou 
nieoBures  were  soon  became  evident.     It  was  moved  and  carried^ 
to  stand  by  tlie  acts  of  the  General  Assembly.    That  body, 
which  happened  to  be  in  session  at  the  time,  was  next  urged  to 
enforce  the  penal  laws  in  beliidf  of  paper  money.    The  fanners 
were  asked  to  make  no  sales  of  produce  to  the  enemies  of  the 
bank.     But  the  convention  was  by  no  means  unanimous  even 
upon  these  points.     Five  delegates  had  come  up  from  Provi-j 
donee  fuUv  determined  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  the  merchant 
and  traders,  and  as  the  three  motions  were  brought  forward, 
they  combated  them  with  great  energy  and  patience.      Th€ 
five  repeatedly  rose  up  one  after  the  other  to  protest,  to  cc 
moderation,  to  beg  for  concessions,  to  offer  plans  for  a  eompro 
mise,  and  succeeded  in  changing  a  few  votes*    But  the  miijorit 
stood  finu,  and  the  motions  parsed.     The  same  day  a  new  foro-1 
ing  act  was  carried  at  Newport.    Providence,  Bristol,  North 
Shoreham,  Kewport,  and  Warren  protested.     But  the  only 
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notice  taken  of  the  protest  was  to  forbid  the  clerk  to  make  any 
entry  of  it  on  the  minuteH. 

And  now  the  mge  for  town-meetings  and  connty  conven- 
tions waa  at  its  height,  Thoee  of  Providence^  Scitualej  and 
East  Greenwich  followed  hanl  upon  each  otiier,  and  before  the 
first  of  September  it  waa  known  that  a  convention  for  Provi- 
dence'county  would  b©  held  upon  the  thirteenth.  All  the 
towns  and  villages  sent  up  delegates.  The  whole  state  of  the 
country  was  gone  into.  But  the  state  of  trade  particularly  ar- 
rested their  attention.  It  was  pronounced  most  deplorable; 
and  in  seai'ching  for  some  persona  on  whom  to  lay  the  blame^ 
they  fell  upon  the  merchants,  flatly  accused  them  of  exporting 
specie,  of  importing  costly  goods,  and  of  producing  the  mani- 
fold ills  fi'om  which  society  was  suffering.  A  new  way  of  trad- 
ing was  then  recommended.  The  Stjxte  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  it  waa  asserted,  possessed  many  things 
for  which  there  was  great  demand  abroad*  Her  fish,  her  prod- 
uce, her  lumber,  were  much  sought  after.  But  few  dungs 
came  from  abroad  which  hei*  people  could  not  easily  dispense 
with  excepting  gold  alone.  The  proper  course  to  be  pursued 
was  manifestly  for  the  Government  to  take  commerce  into  its 
own  liands.  Let  the  Legiskture  name  a  coumiittee.  Let  the 
committee  provide  ships,  and  the  tax-collector  cargoes.  For 
labor,  lumber,  produce,  fish,  and  oil  might  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes  as  well  as  money.  Let  these  be  carried  across 
the  water  and  sold  for  specie,  or  traded  for  such  goods  as  were 

Jy  needed.  Then  would  the  balance  of  trade  be  turned^ 
aney  would  be  easy  and  taxes  would  be  light,  for  the  great 
gaitis  of  traffic  would  flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  Treasury 
instead  of  the  pockets  of  the  merchants,  IS  some  men  persist- 
ed in  trading  on  their  own  account,  well  and  good.  Let  them 
do  so;  but  make  them  in  return  for  this  fiberty  pay  heavy 
duties  in  hard  money,  and  not,  as  was  their  wont,  in  intei'est 
certificates. 

But  while  the  convention  was  wrangling  over  the  best  way 
to  regulate  trade,  and  the  eiisiest  way  to  fWve  pajicr  into  circu- 
lation, the  whole  question  of  the  legality  of  the  forcing  acts 
came  up  in  the  courfca.  A  Newport  butcher  named  Jolin 
Weeden  hud  among  hk  custoraerB  a  strong  paper-mociey  man 
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named  Jolm  Trevett.     Trerett,  who  was  a  cabinet-maker,  pre- 
sented liinifielf  at  tho  market  one  day,  purchased  a  few  pound^j 
of  beef  J  and  tendered  in  pajTnent  some  of  the  new  monej;f 
Weeden  refused  to  take  paper  shillings  at  their  par  value, 
and  Trevett,  in  a  rage,  lodged  a  complaint  against  liini*     As 
this  was  tixe   test  case,  the   excitement  attending  it  was  in- 
tense.    The  hearing  began  almost  immediatelj.    Indeed,  it 
was  expressly  stated  in  the  forcing  act,  passed  at  the  summe 
eefision  of  the  Assembly,  that  all  offences  tigainst  the  ba 
law  should  he  tried  within   three   days  after  the  complaint 
was    entered  ;    that   there   should   be    no  jury  ;    that   three 
judges  should  make  a   quonnn;  that   their  decision  should^ 
be  final ;  and  that,  if  any  man  were  hardy  enough  to  ref 
to  obey  it,  he  should   be  locked  up  in  jaiL     The  framers" 
of  this  shameful  law  had  hoped  by  these  means  to  plac«  the., 
goods,  the  estates,  the   liberty  of  every  hard-money  man  u 
the  State  at  the  mercy  of  the  courts.      And  as  the  jud 
were  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Aaserably,  there  seeme 
much  i-eason  to  beHeve  that  the  law  would  be  vigorously  ex- 
ecuted.    Wheu  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  benches  in  the 
court-room   were  packed,   every  inch  of  standing-room  was 
taken,  while  a  great  crowd,  unable  to  get  in,  stood  under  the 
wuidows  or  jostled  each  other  about  the  doors.     Eacli  side  ' 
represented  by  able  counsel,  for  the  contest  was  in  truth  no 
between  Trevett  and  Weeden,  but  between  the  fanners 
the  merchants,  between  thoee  who,  having  mortgaged  their 
lands  for  tlie  paper  issue,  now  struggled  hard  to  keep  it  at  parJ 
and  those  who,  recalhng  the  disastrous  time^  of  1770,  struggle 
hard  to  prevent  a  shillhig  of  the  paper  from  ever  getting  out 
of  the  hands  of  its  holders.     The  first  day  was  taken  up  in 
listening  to  couiLsel  on  each  side.    The  excitement  of  the  au- 
dience was  ijitense.    The  debate  was  warm,  and  conducted  witli 
great  animosity.    Indeed,  two  of  the  judges  so  far  forgot  them- 
selves OS  to  gpeak  against  the  act  from  the  l>ench.     On  tl 
second  day  the  court  rendered  its  decision.     Howell  wm  a[ 
point<.^d  to  deliver  it.     When  he  bogmi  to  speak  a  death-like 
stillness  was  in  the  room,  but  when  he  wa^  done  the  shout  of 
exultation  tliat  went  up  from  the  beuelies  armounced  to  the 
crowd  without  tliat  Weedeu  htul  won,  and  that  the  odious  act 
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had  T)een  pronounced  tmconstitutional  by  tlie  cmirt.''^  Then 
the  spirit  of  the  victorious  partj  swelled  up  high  and  strong. 
But  Ti-evett  and  his  frientU,  deeply  mortiiiiid  and  enraged,  went 
off  muttering  threats  of  vengeance  against  the  court.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  were  many  of  the  aBsemblymen,  and  before  their 
anger  had  begun  to  cool  they  were  summoned  to  Newport  to  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  first  act  of  this  body 
was  to  command  the  five  stubborn  judges  to  come  before  it. 
Two  pleaded  sickneae  and  stayed  away.f  Three  came,  wei^o 
Bharply  questioned  as  to  their  behaviorj  browbeaten,  and  finaUy 
told  that  their  cajse  was  laid  over  till  tlie  fall  session  by  which 
time  it  was  hoped  their  sick  bretlii*en  would  have  quite  recov- 
ered. The  members  then  went  on  to  do  the  worst  act  of  their 
lives. 

The  paper  was  still  in  the  hands  of  its  fii^t  takers.  No  one 
else  could  be  found  who  would  I'eceive  it  at  the  face  value.J 
Many  would  have  notlung  to  do  with  it  on  any  tenns,  and 
there  seemed  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  decision  of 
the  court  would  make  these  people  more  determined  than  ever. 
It  was  felt  that  a  new  forcing  act  must  be  passed,  and  that  the 
new  one  must  be  stringent.  An  iron-clad  oath,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  Test  Oath  was  given,  was  accordingly  framed 
and  brought  in.  Every  man  who  took  this  swore  in  a  most 
fiolenm  manner  to  do  his  utmost  to  support  the  paper  bank,  and 
to  take  the  money  at  par.  But  as  it  wi\b  wisely  believed  no 
one  would  take  the  oath  of  his  own  accord,  a  long  list  of  pen* 
alties  was  provided  for  those  who  did  not.  Ship-captains  wei-e 
forbidden  to  come  in  or  go  out  of  the  ports  of  the  State  till 
they  had  taken  the  oath.  Lawyers  were  not  to  practice,  men 
were  not  to  vote,  pohtieians  were  not  to  run  for  office,  members 


•  New  York  Gnzcttocr,  October  6,  1786.  See,  also,  »  pamphlet  entitled  The 
rase  of  Trevett  ugainst  Wceden,  on  Information  and  Complaint  for  Refusing 
Paper  B lib  in  Piiynient  for  Uutchcrg  Meat  at  Par  with  Sp<?de,  by  J.  M.  Vamum^ 
ProTidcnce,  1787.  See,  alao,  Borston  Gazottc,  October  2,  1786;  United  Slutes 
Chronido,  October  5,  1786  ;  Pruvidenec  Gazette,  October  7,  17^6;  Newport  Mer- 
CQ17,  October,  17S6* 

t  Antials  of  Providence.  Colonial  Records  of  Rhode  lalund^  toL  x.  Vwnum^i 
pamphlet,  The  Ca^o  of  Trevctt  against  Weeden* 

J  The  rate  of  exchange  when  paper  was  negotiated  was  four  doUan  in  papet 
for  one  in  cohL    See  New  York  Gaxetleer,  September  18,  1786. 
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of  the  next  Legislature  were  not  to  take  their  seats,  till  they 
had,  upon  their  eolemn  oaths,  declared  that  paper  was  ag  good 
ag  gold,*  In  tliie  form  the  law  went  before  the  people.  Town- 
meetings  were  immediately  called  to  discuss  it  But  the  par* 
tlsans  of  the  bank  had  by  their  own  violence  inflicted  a  deep 
injury  upon  their  cause.  Many  honest  and  fair-minded  men, 
who  were  prepared  to  welcome  with  delight  the  appearance 
of  a  paper  currency,  were  not  prepared  to  vote  for  the  bilL 
They  believed  that  the  new  money  would  Hghten  many  bur- 
dens. To  them,  taking  the  oath  would  be  a  small  matter. 
But  they  shrank  from  the  thought  of  giving  tlieir  aseent  to  a 
kw  tliat  forbade  men  of  a  different  mind  to  sail  their  ships, 
to  cast  their  votes,  to  practice  their  profesdons,  to  hold  any 
office  of  public  trust,  till  they  had  come  before  an  officer  of  the 
law  and,  stammering  and  stuttering  fi'om  shame,  aiUed  their 
Maker  to  witness  that  they  would  do  a  thing  they  thought  to 
be  both  foolish  and  wicked.  There  was  also  some  fear  of  a 
great  exodus.  It  seemed  likely  that  a  number  of  rich  mer^ 
chants  and  prosperous  tmdesmen  would,  before  submitting  to 
so  degrading  an  act,  pack  up  their  gooda,  desert  their  homes, 
and  set  off  for  a  neighboring  State.  Eveiywhere  the  oath  was 
denounced  in  the  6ti*ongest  terms ;  and  when  the  returns  wera 
dl  in,  it  waa  found  that  but  tliree  towns  had  given  an  assentuig 
vote.  At  North  Kingston,  Seituate,  imd  Forster,  those  who  a}>- 
proved  so  far  outnmubered  those  who  opposed  the  bill  tJiat  the 
delegates  were  iujstrueted  to  support  it  in  the  Legislature.  Their 
8U])port  was  of  no  use.  In  Kovember  the  Test  Act  wa^  tlirown 
out  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Four  of  the  judges  were  at 
the  same  time  dismissed^  The  forcing  acts  declared  void  by 
the  courts  were  repealed,  and  death  pronounced  against  all 
forgers  of  the  new  currency. 

Meanwhile,  tlie  effects  of  the  issue  began  to  be  felL  The 
paper  went  down  steadily  till  six  doUare  in  rag  mrmey  would 
not  buy  one  dollar  in  coin.  Then  landJiolders  who  had  cov- 
ered the  few  acres  they  called  their  fanns  with  mortgages  ^ 
made  haste  U)  hft  them.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
everj'  sitting  was  thronged  with  suitors  anxious  to  make  do- , 
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posits.  The  newspapers  were  filled  with  notices  by  the  judges 
that  Slims  in  kwfiil  money-bilU  had  been  deposited  with  the 
court  by  men  who  had  in  every  respect  complied  with  the  law 
respecting  paper  money.*  In  Washington  county  alone  more 
tlian  twenty  bills  in  equity  for  the  redemption  of  estates  were 
on  file.  On  the  day  put  down  for  the  sitting  of  the  court  the 
petitioners  came,  bringing  with  them  their  money.  But  as  the 
sums  were  large  and  the  money  bulky  they  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  bring  it  in  their  pockets.  Some,  therefore,  carried  the 
bills  in  handkerchiefs,  some  in  pillow-cases.  One  huge  bag 
containing  more  than  fourteen  thousand  dollars  in  paper  was 
dragged  in,  and  the  court  asked  to  count  it  and  record  the  ten- 
den  This  the  judge  stoutly  refused  to  do,  told  the  petitioner 
that  it  was  not  for  the  coiu't  to  prove  a  tender,  and  that  he 
would  not  touch  the  money  till  after  judgment  had  been 
reached.  He  then  put  off  the  trial  of  all  cases  till  the  follow- 
ing term.f 

The  shameful  course  which  the  paper  party  had  thus  for  a 
year  past  been  following  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
was  undoubtedly  an  extreme  one.  Yet  it  was  closely  imitated 
in  New  Hampshire.  The  State  then  contained  a  population 
of  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls ;  and  if  the 
accounts  the  people  gave  of  themselves  are  to  be  trusted,  there 
was  not  anywhere  another  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men  so  burdened  with  taxation,  so  bowed  down  with  debt,  so 
short  of  money.  Their  troubles  had  finst  become  unbearable 
about  February,  17S5.  They  tlien  resorted  to  the  usual  mode 
of  correction-  Town-meetings  were  held.  Commerce,  the  state 
of  trade,  the  courts,  the  lawyers,  the  taxes,  and  the  finances  were 
fully  looked  into.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  easiest  and 
speediest  way  to  obtain  rehef  was  to  put  out  more  paper 
money,  A  petition  was  drawn  up,  signed  by  many  hands,  and 
sent  in  to  the  Legislature.  But  a  new  difficulty  arose.  Some 
men,  who  clearly  understood  what  the  petitioners  did  not, 


♦  Kew  York  Gn2,cttccr^  Septi^mbcr  27,  17SC.    Pennsylvama  Packet,  Bepteraber 
2S»  1786.    Tlie  Newjwrt  Mercur7,  and  the  United  States  Chronicle,  «  ProTidenoo 
paper,  have  each  of  them  whole  columaa  of  euch  noticea  during  the  months  of 
September^  Oct<^ber«  and  NoTember,  178d* 
f  Bttll't  Uemoira  of  Bbode  lelond. 
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nndertoolc  to  expostulate  with  them.  What,  thej  were  asked, 
would  be  gained  by  a  new  issue  J  No  paper  money  imBecimxi 
by  coin  was  worth  the  trouble  of  printing.  The  State  had  no 
funds,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  tbe  State  to  establish  any 
funds  with  which  to  secure  paper  fjx>m  depreciation.  Make 
tlie  billBj  it  was  said,  a  legal  tender,  and  secure  them  with  land. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  with  great  force,  that  the  State  Con- 
stitution expreebly  forbade  the  Legislature  to  make  a  retrospec- 
tive law.  It  could  not  therefore  make  paj)er  a  tender  in  the 
future  for  contracts  made  on  a  coin  basis  in  the  past.  It  might 
enact  that  paper  should  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of 
debts  to  be  contracted  in  times  to  come.  But  this  would  not 
mend  matters,  for  the  debtors  were  suffering  from  past  en- 
gagements, and  these  would  still  exist.  As  to  loaning  the  bills 
on  land,  that  would  be  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  public 
debtor  to  buy  up  the  paper  at  a  discount  and  pay  his  taxes  with 
it  at  the  Treasury,  This  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the  State* 
For  while  the  coffers  were  overflowmg  with  paper,  tlie  Gov- 
enunent  would  suffer  all  the  embarrassment  of  poverty*  There 
was,  they  were  assured,  but  one  way  to  cure  tlieir  ills,  and  that 
way  was  to  be  diligent  and  frugal ;  to  build  up  manufactnroa 
and  to  practice  agi'iculturo. 

This  plain  statement  of  the  tnith  was  received  with  deri- 
sion. Be  diligent  I  A\Tiero  was  there  a  set  of  men  who  rose 
earUer,  toiled  harder,  and  lay  down  later  than  they.  Be  frugal!  1 
Uow  oould  they  be  otherwise.  Scarce  able  to  keep  clothes  on  ] 
their  backs  and  food  in  their  mouths,  deeply  in  debt,  with  all 
the  money  in  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  and  not  a 
shilling  to  be  boiTowed  except  at  a  ruinous  interest,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  be  spendtlirifts.  As  to  manufactui'es,  they 
would  have  none  of  them,  ilassachusetts  had  ventured  largely 
in  manufactures,  and  was  poorer  than  ever. 

In  this  determination  they  clamored  yet  more  loudly  for  a 
new  issue  of  bills.  The  newspapers,  too,  lent  their  aid ;  called  , 
on  their  readers  to  assert  their  rights,  and  pubh^hed  long  tiraded  ' 
the  burden  of  which  was  that  the  Governor  and  the  reprefien- 
tatives  were  public  servants,  and  that  public  servants  must  bo 
made  to  do  the  public  vdlL  This  advice  was  sjKJodily  taken^ 
A  demand  was  made  for  a  tender  law,  and  a  tender  law  was 
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passed.  It  was  then  the  fashion  in  New  Ilampdilr©,  as  indeed 
it  was  everjrwhere,  to  lock  men  up  in  jail  the  moment  they 
were  6o  nnfortmiate  as  to  owe  their  fellows  a  sixpence  or  a 
shilling.  Had  this  kw  been  rigorously  executed  in  the  autuiim 
of  1785,  it  is  probahlo  that  not  fdtx  from  two  thirds  of  the  com- 
munity would  have  been  in  the  prisons.  At  least  that  number 
stood  in  hourly  fear  of  the  sheriff.  All  such  were  therefore 
delighted  to  hear  that  when  a  debtor,  bo  the  new  kw  provided, 
should  tender  to  his  creditor,  in  satisfaction  of  an  execution  for 
debt,  either  real  or  personal  estate  sufficient  to  cover  the  debt, 
his  body  should  be  exempt  from  jail.  But  many  of  the  men 
who  made  this  kw  were  creditors,  and,  knowing  that  they 
would  often  be  forced  to  take  great  quantities  of  worthlese 
property,  insei*ted  what  they  believed  was  a  saving  ckuse.  If 
the  goods  tendered  were  not  to  tlie  liking  of  the  creditor,  he 
oouJd  refuse  them,  keep  his  ckim  alive,  take  out  an  alks  within 
a  year,  and  levy  on  any  property  of  the  debtor  he  could  find. 
But  the  benefit  was  all  with  the  debtor.  When  an  execution 
was  about  to  be  taken  out,  the  farmer  made  haate  to  evade  it. 
Hifl  good  clothes  and  his  good  furniture  were  concealed.  His 
cattle  were  driven  to  a  neighbor's  pasture.  His  rich  lands,  his 
house  and  chattels  were  made  over  to  a  relative,  and  when  the 
sheriif  came  he  was  found  to  possess  meadows  which  gi'ew 
nothing  but  iron-weed,  thistles,  and  mulleinfl,  cattle  too  weak 
to  stand  up,  hens  too  old  to  lay,  a  few  dikpidated  wagons, 
and  a  bam  just  ready  to  timible  about  his  ears^  The  result 
was  that  those  to  whom  debts  were  due  ceased  to  press  for 
payment,  and  those  who  owed  were  slower  than  ever  to  pay.* 

Tet  the  courts  and  the  kwyers  grew  more  detested  every 
day.  They  were  expensive.  They  were  unnecessary.  Those 
who  had  cases  to  be  tried  complained  that  between  attorneys' 
feee,  entrance-fees,  and  taxes,  they  were  almost  ruined  before 
judgment  was  reached.  Those  who  had  no  cases  to  be  tried 
complained  that  it  was  the  height  of  injustice  that  they  should 
l>e  made  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  institutions  from  which 
they  had  not  derived  and  never  would  derive  the  least  benefit. 
Such  language  had  long  been  confijied  to  a  few,  and  had  ex- 
cited no  very  general  comment.     Sometimes  an  angiy  farmer 
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would  set  forth  his  Tiews  upon  the  subject  in  the  Oazettev] 
Sometimes  a  disappointed  office-seeker  would  stand  up  at  town* 
meeting  and  declare  that  the  courts  and  the  lawyere  were  grind- 
ing the  faces  of  the  poor;  that  the  attorneys  grew  rich  wbile^ 
tlieir  neighbors  approached  beggaiy ;  that  their  fees  wevd  too 
large  and  their  numbers  too  great  But  in  June,  17SG,  the  mat- 
ter was  taken  up  in  a  serious  way.  The  tender  act  had  theni 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  cases  in  the  courts.  The  jndgesl 
were  run  down  w^th  business.  The  hands  of  the  dieriff  were"* 
full  of  write.  The  people  became  exasperated,  The  Inf ejior 
Court  waj^  they  said,  nothiug  better  than  a  sinecure  for  clerks 
and  judges.  The  whole  process  of  justice  so  called,  the  de- 
faulting, the  demurring,  the  abatements^  the  fees,  and  the  bilb 
of  cost,  was  a  burden  that  could  no  longer  be  endured.  But 
they  detenmned,  before  proceeding  to  extreme  measures,  to  gor j 
through  the  foi'm  of  a  convention.  Concord  was  chosen  as  1 
place.  The  time  was  to  be  during  the  June  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, for  it  was  thought  that  a  Uttle  intimidation  might  have 
a  wholesome  effect  on  that  l>ody.  The  appointed  day  came, 
and  found  but  five  of  the  delegates  in  town.  Some  had  been 
detained  by  the  length  of  their  journeys,  some  by  the  difficult 
ties,  Tliere  was,  however,  at  Concord  a  noted  wag,  who  deter^ 
mined  to  turn  the  wisdom  of  the  council  into  foolishness,  Hei 
accordingly  souglit  the  acquaintance  of  the  five,  pretended  to 
be  a  fellow-delegate,  introduced  fiome  ten  or  twelve  boon  com- 
panions as  on  a  like  mission,  talked  much  of  the  value  of  time, 
and  urged  the  delegates  to  send  out  a  caU  for  the  convention  to 
meet  inmiediatcly,*  They  quickly  fell  into  the  trap.  The  call 
was  posted  The  meeting  was  held,  and  some  sixteen,  includ- 
ing the  five  regular  members,  were  pres^it  Everything  that 
touched  on  the  situation  was  debated  in  the  most  absuni  man- 
ner. Finally  a  set  of  extravagant  resolutions  passed,  wliieh  the 
convention,  in  solemn  procession,  carried  to  the  Assembly,  It 
was  recommended  that  three  millions  of  dollars  should  be  put 
out  on  landed  security,  that  the  Inferior  Court  should  bo  abol- 
ished, and  free  trade  established  with  tli©  whole  world.  The 
number  of  the  lawyers,  moreover,  was  too  great  Two  were 
ample  for  each  count}%     Thi^  instrument  was  received  by  the' 
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L^^lattire  with  a  great  show  of  gravitjj  for  the  members  had 
been  let  into  the  secret,  was  laid  upon  the  table  and  ever  after 
Bullcrcd  to  remain  there.  The  convention  tlien  dissolved  and 
the  five  started  for  home.  But  scarce  were  they  out  of  town 
when  the  regular  delegates  began  to  come  in-  The  joke  wajs 
soon  known  to  every  one,  and  the  real  representativeSj  morti- 
fied and  enraged,  went  to  their  homee.^ 

July  and  August  passed  away  in  comparative  quiet.  ^Vith 
September  came  the  first  signs  of  violence.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth,  fom^  hundi-ed  men,  hoi'se  aiid  foot, 
asBembled  at  the  little  village  of  Kingston,  some  six  nnlea  out 
of  Exeter,  whei*e  the  General  Court  was  sitting.  There  they 
chose  a  leader  and  got  hold  of  a  dnim.  Several  militia-men 
who  had  borne  arms  in  the  revolution,  and  who  happened  to 
be  among  them  imdertook  to  teach  the  raw  ones  such  military 
tactics  QE  the  time  would  allow^  and  eliowed  them  how  to  fomi 
in  coliinm,  to  march,  to  deploy^  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  and 
to  fii'e^t  It  waJB  then  found  that  near  one  hundred  had  mus- 
kets; the  rest  were  anncd  with  swords  and  staves.  Toward 
afternoon  all  arrangements  were  completed,  and  about  four 
o'clock  the  mob  entered  Exeter,  At  first  they  effected  a  mili- 
tary parade  up  and  down  the  main  street,  but  soon  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  meeting-house  where  the  General  Comi;  wm  in 
Bessioxu  An  ofiieer  they  called  Moderator  was  then  sent  in 
with  a  paper,  and  told  to  demand  an  instant  reply  to  an  old 
petition  sent  in  on  Septeml^er  fifth.  The  House  in  great  alarm 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  meet  three  frctm  the  Senate 
and  consider  what  answer  should  be  made.  But  the  Senate, 
not  to  be  overawed  by  a  display  of  anns,  unanimoutily  non- 
concurred  in  the  resolution  of  the  House.f  A  conference  was 
then  afiked  for,  was  granted,  and  the  two  bodies  met.  The 
President  informed  the  House  of  the  reasons  that  had  led  the 
Senate  to  non-eoneur.  They  were,  he  said,  surromided  by  a 
crowd  of  men  carr^Tog  arms  in  their  hands.  To  grant  the 
petition  under  such  circiunatances  wo\ild  be  simply  to  destroy 
all  freedom  of  action  for  the  future.  To  grant  the  petition 
under  any  circamstances  would  be  foUy,  for  it  wajs  the-petition 

•  Kew  York  Packet,  September  U,  1786.  f  Ibid^  October  2,  1786. 
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of  but  thirty  towns  out  of  tliree  hundred.  The  House  acknowl- 
edged the  force  of  this  reasoning ;  the  conference  ended,  and 
the  mob  were  curtly  told  that  the  General  Court  would  not 
consider  their  paper.  When  the  Moderator  announced  this, 
shouts  of  indignation  went  np  on  every  side.  The  drums  beat  i 
to  arms,  and,  after  something  like  order  was  restored,  the  whole 
line,  muttering  vengeance,  marched  off  and  surrounded  the 
meeting-hottse.  Those  who  carried  muskets  were  ordered  to 
load  with  balL  They  did  so.  Sentries  were  then  placed  at 
the  doors  and  strictly  enjoined  to  suflFer  no  one  to  go  in  or 
come  out  SleanwhUe  the  business  of  the  House  went  on  with 
as  much  deliberation  as  if  the  crowd  at  the  doors  were  specta- 
tors and  not  rioters.  It  was  long  after  sunset  when  the  Presi- 
dent left  the  chair  and  attempted  to  quit  the  building.  Tlie 
sentinels  stopped  him.  He  reasoned  very  coolly  with  them, 
pointed  out  the  foolhardineas  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing, 
called  on  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  assured  them  that 
the  forces  of  the  Stat«  would  support  the  Government  to  the 
last.  This  they  told  him  flatly  was  a  great  lie.  He  attempted 
to  respond,  but  was  interrupted  with  cries  of  **  Paper  monev  t 
Equal  distribution  of  property  I  Annihilate  our  debts  1  Belease 
us  from  the  taxes ! "  In  the  midst  of  the  shouting  he  went 
back  to  his  seat  to  wait  patiently  till  relief  should  come.  Nor 
did  he  wait  long.  Shortly  after  dusk  a  dnim  was  heard  beat- 
ing in  the  distance.  Then  came  huzzas  for  Government,  and 
cries  of  **  Bring  up  the  artillery."  The  rioters,  thinking  that  a 
great  force  was  upon  them,  made  a  hasty  retreat^  and  their 
piieoncrs  walked  out  unmolested.*  That  night  was  spent  in 
preparation  for  the  morrow.  The  militia  were  collected ;  tlie 
services  of  a  munber  of  gentlemen  were  accepted,  and  just 
after  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  whole  body,  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  its  head,  sought  tlie  insurgents.  They  were  foimd 
drawn  up  in  fitiut  of  a  tavern  out  of  town.  On  the  approach 
of  the  soldiei's  they  wavered,  broke,  and  fled.  Some  few  canio 
to  a  stand  at  King^s  Fall  bridge,  and  made  a  show  of  fighting. 
The  order,  indeed,  to  fire  was  given  by  the  leader  of  the  mal- 

♦  New  York  P*ckct,  October  2,  1780.  New  York  Oaiettcer,  Octobc-r  2,  I?S<I, 
Kew  Bnmswick  Guzctic,  October  5,  1786.  An  Account  by  an  Eyc-wltnoia.  Set 
HUtorloal  MagiiziDc,  Jnuimry,  1869,  pp.  87,  38. 
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contents.  But  a  rush  was  made  by  the  Government  forces; 
and,  when  the  cx>nfusion  was  over,  the  Moderator  with  forty 
of  his  followers  were  prisonei's.  This  ended  the  affair.  Some 
time  later  the  Assembly  prepared  a  plan  for  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  and  sent  it  to  the  towns  for  rattfieation.  The  returns 
were  not  all  in  till  Januarj^,  17S7.  It  then  appeai*ed  that  the 
number  of  towns  that  had  voted  No  was  verj^  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  towns  that  had  voted  Yes.  Two  questions 
were  next  put  to  vote  in  the  Assembly :  Could  the  Legislature 
pass  an  act  making  paper  money  a  legal  tender  for  debts  con- 
tracted befoi-e  the  passage  of  the  act !  Ought  pai>er  money  to 
be  put  out  on  any  plan  yet  proposed  ?  Each  of  these  rjuestions 
passed  in  the  negative* 

The  acts  of  the  paper  party  in  Vermont  must  he  narrated 
more  briefly.  Vermont  had  not  at  that  tune  been  admitted  to 
the  Union.  Her  citizens  did  mdeed  exercise  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  but  it  was  not  till  the  Constitution  became  law 
that  they  were  suffered  to  send  representatives  to  the  Federal 
CouneiL  Nine  years  before,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war, 
the  men  of  the  southern  counties  of  what  was  then  known 
as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  had  risen  up,  R^noimccd  their 
allegiance,  asserted  their  independence,  chosen  a  Governor  and 
Assembly,  formed  a  State  and  called  it  by  the  name  of  "New 
Connecticut,  alias  Vermont."*  The  independence  of  New 
Connecticut  was  soon  after  acknowledged  by  New  Hampshire. 
But  many  settlers  had  come  in  fixjm  New  York,  had  made 
clearings,  laid  oat  farms,  built  villages  and  towns,  and  had  paid 
their  taxes  to  New  York,  The  great  State,  proud  of  so  pros- 
perous a  community,  stea^astly  refused  to  give  up  jurisdic- 
tion over  it ;  and  in  a  little  while  the  peace  of  New  Connecti- 
cut was  disturbed  by  the  contentions  of  two  parties.  To  one 
the  name  of  Yorkers  was  given;  the  other  assumed  that  of 
Vermonters.  For  seven  years  their  treatment  of  each  other 
would  have  delighted  two  Indian  tribes  on  the  war-path.  Their 
historj'  during  this  time  is  a  shameful  recoiil  of  wanton  attacks 
and  reprisals,  of  ambuseadeB  laid  in  the  dead  of  night,  of  mur- 
der, arson,  and  bloodshed.    At  laat,  after  tlie  spring  of  IT   * 

•  SLule'a  Venaoiit  Stat«  Paperfl|  pp.  68-79,  Hairs  Bisiory  ot  iH 

foL  I,  p.  263« 
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New  York  ceased  to  press  her  ehims  with  violence,  and  thence- 
forth the  Verraonters  governed  tlieir  State  in  quiet.  But  no 
sooner  had  one  set  of  evils  been  removed  than  another  pre- 
sented itself-  One  half  the  commnnity  was  totally  bankrupt ; 
the  other  half  was  plunged  in  the  depths  of  {XJverty,  The 
year  which  had  elapsed  since  the  affair  at  Yorktown  had  not 
brought  all  the  blessings  that  had  been  foretold.  They  wei^ 
still  out  of  the  Union ;  money  had  never  been  so  scarce ;  taxe 
had  never  been  so  large ;  their  debts  had  never  been  so  many  $1 
their  creditors  were  as  merciless  as  the  Yorkers.  Nobodj 
seemed  to  thrive  but  the  judges,  who  drew  fat  salaries  out  of 
the  taxes,  and  the  attorneys,  who  wrong  large  fees  out  of  the 
people. 

The  evils  of  this  state  of  affairs  were  indeed  great ;  but  the 
irrital^Ie  temper  in  which  the  people  then  were,  and  the  labomj 
of  men  mntj  it  was  believed,  by  the  authorities  of  New  York^ 
magnified  them  a  himdrcd  fold.^  For  a  time  their  complaintfl 
were  confined  to  the  tavern  and  the  fireside.  But  soon  a  coun* 
tryraan,  who  had  brooded  in  indignation  over  his  troubles  till 
he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  prepared  an  address  to  the 
farmers  of  Benuington  county,  and  publislied  it,  over  the  sig- 
natm^  of  A  Poor  Farmer,  in  the  Gazette,  His  pai>er  was  long, 
but  the  gist  of  it  may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  If  any  one 
woxdd  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  the  tax-list  for  the  y€ 
1784,  he  must  surely  see  tbat  one  half  of  the  smn  set  down  for^ 
Bennington  county  was  to  pay  the  court  for  sitting.  What 
right,  rea*>on,  or  justice  was  there,  he  wished  to  know,  in  thisl 
Why  should  he,  and  a  hundred  other  poor  farmers  like 
who  owed  notliing  and  owned  lees,  who  never  had  a  case 
court,  and  who  never  intended  to  have  a  case  in  court,  be 
made  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  sitting?  Tlie  tax  was  too  sever 
and  he  felt  some  desire  to  know  how  long  the  men  of 
nington  would  bear  itf 

A  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  this  address  a  numl>^ 
of  men  from  Wells  and  five  or  six  of  the  adjoining  towns  held 
a  meeting,  discussed  the  matter,  and  drew  up  resolutions  for  a 

*  On  the  prescooe  of  agents  fmm  New  Tork  in  Vermont,  Me  «ome  letters  1 
New  York  Gcwottccr  und  Batly  Evening  Post,  November  S  aod  December  18^  ItSflL^ 
f  YeriQoiit  Guzette,  Jiiuuary  31,  17&9. 
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redress  of  grievances.  They  were  not  printed  and  are  now 
lost.  Yet  it  18  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  them  from  a  dog- 
gerel  poem,  in  Hndibrastic  metre,  that  came  out  in  the  Gazette 
ajid  was  largely  copied  by  the  other  newspapers.  The  strain 
of  this  poem  was  that  attorneys  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the 
courts,  debts  cancelled,  and  that  if  the  legislators  would  not 
pass  these  laudable  acts,  it  would  be  an  ea^y  matter  to  make 
them.  But  the  interval  between  discontent  and  open  rebellion 
is  always  a  long  one,  and  more  tlian  two  yeais  and  a  half  went 
by  before  the  tln'eats  were  carried  out.* 

Mattel's,  in  the  mean  time,  in  place  of  mending,  became  more 
and  more  disheartening,  till  in  the  summer  of  1786  they  reached 
such  a  pass  that  they  wei'o  made  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
the  Governor.  Chittenden  then  filled  the  chair  of  state,  and 
the  address  he  put  forth  was  quite  characteristic  of  the  man 
and  the  times.  The  coarseness  of  the  style,  the  flippancy  of 
some  of  his  remarks  and  the  intemperance  of  others,  was  such 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  political  pamphlet  gotten  up  for 
campaign  pm-jxjses,  but  would  now  be  thought  singularly  out 
of  place  in  a  grave  state  paper.  The  causes,  he  said,  of  the 
trouble  were  not  hard  to  find-  As  Joshua  of  old  had  com- 
manded the  sun  to  stand  still,  so,  during  the  war,  men  bad 

*  Aji  poems  of  thU  kind  were  by  no  meaas  tmcommon  in  the  newspapers  of 
that  time,  it  may  be  wortk  wbile  to  ^yq  a  few  lines  na  a  specimen: 
IVbereas  the  Aaaembly  of  the  State 
Have  dufd  audaciously  of  late. 
With  purpose  Tile,  the  Constitution 
To  break  or  make  a  wicked  me  on, 
By  making  laws  and  raising  taxes. 
And  viler  still  (so  truth  of  fact  is) 
By  keeping  up  thtit  smooth-tong'd  clan. 
For  ages  cursM  by  God  and  man. 
Attorneys,  whoM  eternal  gabble 
Confoimda  the  unexperienced  rabble* 


These  lawyers  from  the  courtB  expel, 
Cancel  our  debts  and  all  U  well — 
But  Bhould  they  finally  neglect 
To  take  the  measures  we  direct, 
Si  111  fond  of  their  own  power  and  wisdom, 
WcMl  find  effectual  means  to  twist  'em. 
Cf  February  28  and  March  5, 1786.    Vermont  Journal,  March  24th. 
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commanded  their  creditors  to  be  patient.  The  eonseqnenee 
was  that  debts  had  greatly  accumulated,  that  payment  for  them 
all,  now  the  war  was  over,  wa^  demanded  at  the  same  time,  and 
suite  followed-  Law-eases  had  become  so  nnmerons  that  there 
was  not  money  enough  in  the  State  to  pay  for  eutering  them, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fees  of  the  officers  and  attorneys.  Yet 
but  few  of  them  were  disputable.  Most  of  the  time  of  the  conrt 
was  taken  up  in  hearing  what  the  lawyers  call  shunage,  an  at- 
tempt to  put  off  execution*  A^  a  remedy  for  this,  one  cried, 
*'  A  tender  act  *' ;  another,  "  A  bank  of  money  " ;  a  third,  '*  Kill 
the  lawyers.'^  These  were  but  temporary  cures,  and  could  nut 
remove  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He  then  told  them  that  if 
they  would  attend  to  their  own  business,  be  frugal,  be  diligent^ 
practice  agriculture,  stop  imfioiting  EngHsh  linens,  and  set  their 
wives  to  spinning,  their  troubles  would  soon  end.  Vermont 
was  an  inland  State ;  tmnspoi'tation  was  very  expensive.  Every- 
body ought  therefore  to  raise  whatever  he  could,  and  if  he  did 
so  he  would  find  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  his  wants  were 
supplied.  The  other  twentieth  might  come  from  abroad  and 
should  be  well  taxed.  The  present  system  of  taxation  was  \ 
wrong.  Revenues  ought  not  to  be  raised  on  the  commc 
but  on  the  luxm-ies  of  life ;  and  among  the  luxuries  were  im*^ 
portations  and  lawsmts.  None  but  idle  and  litigious  men  went 
to  court,  and  they  should  be  made  to  pay  for  it.  If,  howevePjy 
a  bank  of  money  was  insisted  upon,  a  very  small  one  should 
struck,  the  funds  loaned  to  such  as  would  pay  a  reasonable  in- 
terest, and  made  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts  on  which  a  pr 
cution  had  been  commenced.  Then  four  fifths  of  the  lawsuits' 
would  instantly  stop,  and  half  the  sheriffs,  a  great  part  of  the 
constables,  and  all  the  pettifoggers  might  go  to  work.* 

The  address  came  out  in  the  Gazette  of  the  twenty-eiglith 
of  August  The  very  next  mimlier  contained  news  of  the  first 
outbreak.f  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  the  Supreme  Court 
held  a  sitting  at  Rutland.  Two  hundi*ed  gentlemen,  who,  asj 
the  writer  ex-pressed  it,  *'  were  not  directly  touched  or  infrinj 
upon  by  that  banditti  of  pick-pockets,  the  attorneys,-'  rode  into 
Rutland  as  representatives  of  ten  neighboring  towns.    No  via- 

«  Vcnnont  Gazette,  August  28,  HSS,    Vermont  Journal,  September  4,  ltS4j 
t  Vennom  Gazette,  August  81,  178«. 
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lence  took  place,  but  a  great  show  of  Btrength  was  made,  and  a 
Bpirited  resentment  manifested  that  so  many  good  subjects  of 
the  State  should  be  haiussed,  confused,  and  put  to  extreme 
cost  by  those  unhappy  members  of  society.  A  postscript  to 
this  piece  of  news  called  upon  all  lawyers  who  read  it  to  have 
a  care  how  they  imposed  npon  men  who  had  passed  tlirough 
the  wilderness,  and  had  eudured  lire,  famine,  and  the  sword  in 
defence  of  their  rights. 

Windsor  was  next,  visited.  It  had  been  announced  that  tlie 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  would  sit  at  that  town 
on  the  last  day  of  October.  Some  threats  had  been  muttered 
at  the  tavern  that  whether  the  court  sat  or  not  would  depend 
on  the  wishes  of  the  people.  But  as  tlae  mutterers  were  deep 
in  their  cups,  the  threats  excited  no  attention  tiU,  on  the  day 
the  cowrt  was  to  open,  some  thirty  men  from  the  villages 
round  about  came  into  town  in  a  body.  Stehbius,  a  broken- 
down  farmer,  and  Morrison,  a  blustering  fellow  who  shod  the 
horses  and  mended  the  carts  of  the  fanners  for  several  miles 
around  Windsor,  commanded  the  mob.  As  soon  as  their  busi- 
ness was  known,  the  sheriff,  with  the  State's  attorney,  hastened 
to  the  malcontents^  expostulated  with  them,  read  the  riot  act, 
and  called  upon  the  crowd  to  disperse.  Some  of  the  more  tur- 
bulent became  excited,  stoutly  refused  to  move,  and  flung  stones 
at  the  sheriff.  An  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  them,  but  they 
were  dragged  off  by  their  better-disposed  comrades  and  lost  in 
the  multitude.* 

At  the  very  time  the  malcontents  were  annoying  the  court 
at  Windsor  the  General  Assembly  was  voting  on  a  resolution 
framed  for  their  relief.  It  seems  that  during  the  fall  nionths 
men  who  were  not  yet  ready  to  take  up  arms  had  been  busy  all 
over  Vermont  holding  town-meetings  and  preparing  petitions 
to  the  Assembly.  Nine  had  been  sent  up,  and  were  read  by 
the  clerk  on  the  eighteenth  of  October.  They  were  all  of  a 
piece :  the  taxes  were  unjustly  levied  ;  the  la^^ei^  were  a  nui- 
sance ;  the  costs  of  the  comis  were  excessive.  The  bad  sjx^U- 
ing,  the  lack  of  punctuation,  and  the  misuse  of  words  told  pre- 
cisely from  what  class  of  men  the  ]>apers  came.  Yet  it  seemed 
not  unlikely  tliat  the  wildest  requests  of  the  petitioners  would 
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be  granted,  for  in  the  Iloiise  then  assembled  all  the  paasioii 
prejudices,  and  turbulence  of  the  people  were  fully  represent 
One  of  the  first  acta  of  a  Btonay  session  was  a  Si>ecific  Tende 
Act    By  this  the  creditor  was  made  to  take  on  execution,  after 
the  time  of  agreementj  such  articles  of  personal  property  as  the 
delator  had  agreed  to  give.    But  this  gave  small  rehef,  for  moetl 
of  the  debtors  were  as  destitute  of  personal  property  as  they 
were  of  money.   Some  clamored  for  a  general  tender  forcing  the 
creditor  to  take  auytliing  the  debtor  offered.    Others  aa  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  a  bank  of  paper  money.     And  there  seemed 
much  reason  to  think  that  botli  parties  would  be  gratified.     At 
this  stage  of  the  aSair  Nathaniel  Chipuian  came  np  to  Rutland- 
Chipumn  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a  man 
of  confiiderable  parts,  and  thorougldy  familiar  with  the  temper 
of  the  House.    He  tecame  alanned,  sounded  several  memlxirs, 
and,  finding  them  much  of  his  mind,  urged  them  to  come  to 
his  room  and  talk  over  matters.    They  did  so.     The  grievances  i 
of  the  people,  both  real  and  inmginary,  their  inflamed  passions, 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  violence  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  minons  meafiure  it  was  about  to  pa^i 
were  quietly  discussed.     It  was  agreed  that  to  attempt  to  stenil 
such  a  current  would  be  fooUsh.     The  wisest  course,   theyi 
thought,  would  be  to  yield,  and,  while  they  went  with  the  tide, 
seek  to  guide  and  check  it*     To  accomplish  this  end  a  pream^j 
ble  and  set  of  resolutions  were  made  ready  and  presented  thai 
next  day.     The  instrument  was  framed  with  mudi  care.    In 
the  preamble  were  mentioued  some  of  the  measures  the  Aseeni-  j 
bly  had  already  taken,  and  some  of  the  measures  the  mulritudaj 
w^ere  very  anadous  it  should  taJce.    The  reeolutions  instructedi 
tlie  first  constable  in  each  town  to  smnmon  the  freemen  of  tlie 
place  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1787,  and  to  coimt 
their  Yeas  and  Nays  on  the  two  grcMit  questions  before  them  : 
Should  a  paper  bank  be  issued  ?    Should  the  Tender  Act  bo 
continued  ?  f    When  the  resolutions  came  up  for  debate  in  tlie 
House  they  were  vigorously  attacked ;  for  a  few  were  sharp 
cmough  to  see  that  such  a  document,  coming  from  the  opposi- 
tion party,  meant  not  concession  but  delay,    Tlie  framers,  how- 

•  Tbompson^fl  Cirfl  Oistory  of  Vermont,  p,  79, 

f  YcrmoDt  Gazette^  November  13,  I78d,    Joumali  Xorei&ber  iO|  178^ 
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ever,  were  ready  with  a  popular  argument.  The  sufferings  of 
tlie  people,  it  was  said,  were  severe.  Relief  of  some  kind  had  be- 
come absolutely  necessary.  The  great  question  of  the  hour  was, 
What  is  the  best  way  of  giving  relief?  Of  this  the  people,  no 
one  surely  would  deny,  were  the  best  judges.  It  ought  there- 
fore to  be  submitted  to  their  decision.*  This  reason  prevailed, 
and  the  resolutions  were  passed*  It  was  afterward  remarked 
by  superstitious  housewives  that  no  good  would  ever  come  of 
the  bill.  Every  noted  day  in  its  history  had  been  one  of  dis- 
turbance. The  day  it  was  carried  through  the  House  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  was  attacked  at  Windsor.  The  day  it  was 
made  public  in  the  Gazette  the  Superior  Court  was  broken  up 
at  Windsor.  The  day  it  was  printed  in  the  Journal  the  County 
Court  was  set  upon  at  Rutland. 

When  tlie  four  judges  had  taken  their  seats,  word  was 
brought  in  that  the  court-house  wa^  surrounded  by  a  great 
multitude,  armed  with  bludgeons,  with  rusty  muskets,  and 
with  old  swords.  Many  in  the  crowd  were  mere  lads ;  others 
were  tavern  -  haunters,  demagogues,  and  men  of  the  lowest 
order.  There  were,  however,  scattered  here  and  there  among 
them  a  few  of  the  first  characters  of  the  plaee.f  So  soon 
as  the  judges  were  told  of  the  gathering,  the  sheriff  was  com- 
manded to  adjourn  the  court  till  afternoon.  The  order  had 
hardly  been  obeyed  when  a  committee  came  in  from  the  mal- 
contents, bearing  a  petition  that  tbe  court  should  adjourn  with- 
out day.  They  were  heai*d  with  civility,  and  dismissed  with 
the  answer  that  when  the  docket  had  been  called,  and  the  busi- 
nesfi  of  the  day  dispatched,  their  reqiiest  would  be  thought 
over.  J  Tills  rej)ly  was  carried  l)aek  to  the  mob.  Instantly  they 
flew  into  a  rage.  But  as  nothing  could  be  done,  they  waited 
witli  great  impatience  till  the  court  met  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
a  hundred  of  the  malcontents  rushed  into  the  room  in  a  most 
insolent  and  riotous  manner.  A  certain  Thomas  Lee  was  at 
the  head  of  theoL    Lee  passed  among  his  fellows  as  a  man  of 


*  See  the  account  given  by  Daniel  Chipman  In  Beoorda  of  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil^ Vermoni,  vol.  iii,  pp,  3G4,  3C5. 

f  CAVerly'a  HiBtory  of  Pittfiford,  p,  262, 

t  TUo  wriiteti  answer  of  the  court  maj  be  seen  in  tbe  Yermont  Gazette,  De* 
tmhat  11,  1766. 
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some  education ;  had  served  in  the  late  war,  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  had  hecome  beggared,  had  teen  locked  up  in 
the  jail  for  debt,  had  liberated  himself  by  being  admitted  to 
the  poor  man's  oath,  and  was  ready  for  the  most  desperate  < 
enterprise.  The  moment  he  was  in  the  room  he  began  to 
harangue  and  threaten  the  court  for  not  having  compHed  with 
the  petition  of  the  morning.  His  language  indeed  became  80 
insolent  and  offensive  that  he  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech  by  a  command  to  the  sheriff  to  adjourn  the  court.  Tim 
was  quickly  done.  But  when  the  mob  saw  the  judges  had 
risen,  they  positively  refused  to  let  them  through  the  door-way, 
called  for  arms  stored  at  a  neighboring  house,  posted  sentinek^ 
and  kept  judges,  sheriff,  and  lawyers  close  prisoners  for  two 
hours.  Finding  the  spirit  of  the  court  was  not  to  be  broken 
by  a  sliow  of  force,  the  mob,  toward  supper-time,  began  to  faU 
away,  and  in  a  little  while  none  were  kft.  The  judges  bat- 
tened to  their  lodgings,  where  the  committee  of  the  rioters  a 
second  time  waited  on  them.  The  sheriff  meanwhile  sent 
off  to  alanu  the  county  and  raise  ^e  militia.  Though  it 
was  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  fevenlng  before  his  orders 
went  out  of  Rutland,  so  speedily  were  they  executed  that 
before  nine  the  next  morning  troops  under  Colonel  Pearl© 
came  streaming  into  town  from  Pawlet  Soon  after,  Col- 
onel Clark  and  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Spafford  came  in  with 
more,  and  the  Regalators,  as  they  called  themselves,  fell  back 
from  the  court-house  and  broke  up  into  small  knots.*  The 
business  of  the  coui-t  was  no  longer  hindered,  and  just  at 
dusk  the  sheriff  ventured  to  arrest  seven  of  the  leaders  and 
lock  them  up  in  the  jail.  A  party  of  forty,  who,  under  an 
excitable  militia-captain  named  Cooley,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  ^ 
house  a  mile  out  of  town,  were  next  surrounded  by  a  detach-  . 
ment  of  horse  and  foot;  but  not  till  sevei*al  shots  had  h&eai 
exchanged,  and  some  blood  shed,  did  they  give  themselves  up 
and  come  back  to  Rutland  piisoners. 

To  all  appearances  the  rebellion  was  crashed ;  but  as  the 
troops  had  brought  three  days'  rations  with  them,  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  on  the  side  of  prudence  to  keep  them  till  the 
last  moment    Late  on  Saturday  afternoon,  however,  the  nuUtuil 
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were  drawn  up,  reviewed  by  Colonel  Clark,  thanked,  and  dis- 
charged. But  it  was  then  so  near  dark  that  they  spent  the  night 
in  Rutland,  and  early  on  Sunday  morning  set  out  for  home. 
They  were  hardly  out  of  sight  behind  the  hills  which  encom- 
passed the  town  when  word  was  brought  in  that  two  hundred 
of  the  Regulators  had  assembled  to  the  west  of  Otter  creek. 
Horsemen  were  instantly  dispatched  by  the  court  to  recall  the 
troops.  Clark  was  overtaken  at  Pine  Hill,  hastened  back  to  Cen- 
tre Rutland,  and  placed  a  strong  guard  at  the  bridge  over  Otter 
creek.  Pearle  took  up  his  position  at  Blanchard's  Comers. 
The  malcontents  lay  between  them.  And  now  some  earnest 
friends  of  law  and  order  spent  the  rest  of  Sunday  in  persuading 
the  Regulators  to  go  back  to  their  farms.  They  had,  they 
were  told,  been  misinformed.  Artful  and  designing  men  had 
imposed  on  them  with  absurd  stories  about  the  fraudulent  deal- 
ings of  the  court  and  the  harsh  treatment  of  its  prisoners. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  had  taken  place.  But  if  they  persisted 
in  the  course  they  were  pursuing,  they  surely  would  bring  up 
in  bloodshed  and  in  ruin.  Great  numbers  were  convinced  of 
their  error,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  took  service  under 
Government.  When  Monday  came,  all  was  again  peaceful, 
and  the  militia  once  more  turned  homeward.* 

*  For  accounts  of  the  troubles  at  Rutland,  see  Gaverly^s  History  of  Pittsford, 
pp.  252-268 ;  Ilollister^s  History  of  Pawlet ;  Hall's  Eastern  Vermont ;  and  the 
Vermont  Gazettes  of  November  21  and  December  11, 1786. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

THE  BBEiLEma  W   OF  THE  CONFEDERATION. 

Bad  as  was  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  States,  that 
of  the  national  Government  was  much  worse.  The  very  men 
who  amioimced  themselves  re^dy  to  go  to  any  extreme  in  hopes  ^ 
of  finding  a  means  of  paying  their  own  debts,  could  not  be 
induced  to  take  the  finst  step  toward  providing  the  means  of 
paying  the  national  debt.  The  state  of  the  Treasury  had 
become  desperate  and  alarming.  At  the  opening  of  the  year 
17S6  the  entire  debt  of  the  country  summed  up  to  forty-fsvo 
million  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  A  little  over 
thirty-four  millions  was  due  at  home*  Of  the  remaining  eight 
millions,  a  part  was  due  in  France,  some  in  Holland,  and  some 
in  Spain,*  To  a  generation  which  has  expended  tliree  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  on  a  civil  war,  wliich  is  accustomed 
to  see  Congress  each  year  appropriate  several  hundreds  of  mill* 
ions  to  tlie  service  of  the  state,  and  pays  down  annually  for 
postage-stamps  and  postal-cards  a  sum  but  little  less  than  tlia . 
whole  debt  of  the  United  States  in  17SG,t  the  burden  under' 
which  our  ancestors  bowed  down  seems  light.  But  it  was  then 
thought  a  heavy  one.  So  great  was  the  poverty  of  the  people 
that  the  tax-gatherers  found  it  impossible  to  wring  from  them 
the  two  and  a  half  nullionB  necessary  to  pay  the  annual  interest. 
Everj^  year  the  requisitions  were  sent  out*,  and  e\ery  year  the  j 
interest  fell  more  and  more  in  aiTear,  During  the  fifty  montht 
which  elapsed  from  the  first  day  of  November,  1781|  to  the 


*  The  predge  mm  nt  tnonej-  doe  to  creditofi  At  home  wait  $91)116,2:90.    Th« 
foreign  debt  wna  |7,885,03fi.    The  mtercst  amouTiUsd  to  |2,4I»,056. 

f  The  Amount  collected  bj  the  post-officea  of  the  counlrj  duHog  tbe  ^ 
Jtmr  1882  wmm  $41,368,062. 
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fijpBt  day  of  Januaiy,  1786,  requisitionfi  to  the  amount  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  made  on  the  Stateg,  and  less  tJian 
two  and  a  half  millions  had  come  into  the  Treasury,  For  the 
last  fourteen  montha  of  this  time  the  receipts  were  much  less 
than  four  hundi'ed  thousand  a  year,  while  for  the  same  time 
the  intereM  on  the  foreign  debt  alone  was  much  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand.  To  make  matters  still  worse,  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  principal  became  due  in  1787,  and  thenceforth 
one  million  fell  in  each  year  tiU  all  was  paid, 

"With  this  the  multitude  were  bb  famihar  as  with  any  fact 
in  daily  life ;  as  with  the  price  of  wheat  or  the  cost  of  living. 
For  tliree  years  the  impost,  system  had  been  before  them  for 
consideration.  The  imperative  need  of  an  assured  revenue 
had  been  made  known  to  them  repeatedly.  Yet  the  Treasury 
was  as  empty  m  ever.  Some  few  States,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, had  yielded  a  reluctant  consent.  But  even  the^  had  so 
hound  their  concessions  with  absm*d  restrictions  that  they  might 
much  better  have  witliheld  them.  New  York  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Maryland  and  Georgia,  would  not  listen  to  so  dangerous  a 
diing  as  a  revenue  system  of  any  kind.  It  wajs  not  the  inten- 
tion of  these  States  to  see  the  fine  ports  of  New  York  and 
Providence,  Baltimore  and  Savannali,  crowded  with  gaugers 
and  tide-waiters  busy  collecting  great  sums  of  money,  not  a 
penny  of  which  reached  the  State  Treasuries.  Delaware  had 
no  objection  to  the  impost,  or  the  supplementary  fund;  she 
tliought  mdeed  tliitt  ♦hey  wei*e  good  things,  but  nothing  could 
induce  her  to  consent  to  their  establishment  nnless  every  other 
State  did  the  same.  North  Carolina  had  assented  to  everything 
Congress  asked.  Massachusetts  \u\d  granted  the  general  impost, 
but  witldield  the  supplementaiy  fund,  and  with  Massachusetts 
were  joined  New  Hampsliire  and  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  and  Soutli  Carolina*  Pennsylvania  sent  word  that 
she  too  gnmted  the  impost  and  the  permanent  fund,  but  would 
collect  them  in  such  way  as  the  Legislature  from  time  to  time 
saw  fit  to  prescribe. 

The  seriousness  of  this  condition  of  affairs  was  keenly  felt 
in  Congress.  It  wu;s  on  the  authority  of  that  body  that  the 
loans  and  the  debts  had  been  contracted,  and  the  House  had,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  country,  pledged  its  faith  for  their  pay- 
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ment.  The  year,  therefore,  was  scarcely  come  in  when  a  gnuid 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
finances,  and  report  the  best  way  of  didcharging  the  debt 
Early  in  February  the  repoit  was  read  to  the  House.* 

The  document  began  with  a  recital  of  the  sums  due,  and 
then  went  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  pajinent 
The  Articles  of  Conf  ederationj  it  was  said,  provided  tJxree  ways : 
requisitionSj  loams,  hills  of  credit.  As  to  the  success  of  requi- 
Bitions  in  the  future,  it  was  easy  to  form  a  judgment  from  the 
snccess  of  requisitions  in  the  past.  In  October,  1781^  eight 
miDions;  in  October,  1782,  two  millions;  in  April,  1784,  two 
millions  six  hundred  and  seventj'  thousand;  in  September, 
1785,  three  millions  of  dollan*  had  been  called  for.  But  tlie 
fliuns  sent  in  under  these  requisitions  were  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  foreign  loans*  Happily  a  part  of  one  of  the 
loans  had  not  been  expended,  and  had  been  used  to  discharge 
a  part  of  the  debt ;  but  all  the  loans  were  now  exliausted. 

As  to  contracting  new  loans,  that  was  something  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Unless  the  Treasury  could  promptly  meet  the  in- 
teret^t  due  on  the  money  already  borrowed,  it  was  foolish  to 
seek  to  be  trusted  for  more.  Besides,  the  country  being  at 
peace,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  free  and  extensive  commerce, 
and  ha\nng  but  the  expenses  of  Government  to  attend  to^ 
Americans  should  blush  to  admit  that  they  could  not  dischai^g^^^f 
their  engagements  without  the  help  of  foreign  nations.  ^^ 

The  emission  of  bills  of  credit  was  hke\^ifie  objectionable. 
They  would  not  serve  to  pay  off  even  the  domestic  debt,  for, 
Ijearing  no  interest,  they  would  place  the  cretlit  in  a  woiise  eon* 
dition  than  befoi*e.  The  States,  it  was  indeed  true,  were  in 
pofisession  of  another  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  vacant  and 
unimproved  lands,  but  m  pubhe  securities  were  t^ken  in  pay- 
ment for  these  lands,  little  specie  would  come  into  the  Tretusury 
from  that  source.  They  were  to  be  looked  on  rather  as  a 
means  of  extingoiBhing  the  domestic  debt ;  and  as  not  an  acre 
of  them  could  be  sold  till  they  were  surveyed^  and  as  some  time 
most  elapse  before  the  geographer  c^uld  survey  them,  no  im- 
mediate aid  was  to  be  expected.  All  this  Uie  c^  i  said 
they  had  considered,  and  could,  after  matm*e  dtii             fij  see 

•  Journals  of  Coiigre«,  Febromry  15,  ITSS. 
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no  way  out  of  the  trouble  but  to  recommend  the  mipost.  This 
they  did.  And  as  all  the  States,  save  New  York  and  Geoi^ia, 
in  some  wise  assented,  it  was  advised  that  these  States  be 
lost  earnestly  urged  to  take  into  immediate  conBideration  the 
^lotion  of  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1783,  When  the  report 
'  liad  been  read,  Houston,  of  Georgia,  rose  and  moved  to  post- 
pone ;  but  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  two. 
The  matter  was  then  referred  to  a  new  committee  of  five. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  the  House  was  informed  that 
the  committee  was  prepared  to  submit  the  result  of  its  dehbera- 
tions.  Eufus  King  read  the  paper,  for  he  had,  with  the  hearty 
consent  of  the  other  four,  been  chosen  as  tlie  best  qualified 
to  set  forth  their  views.  Though  in  years  the  youngest  man 
who  at  that  time  sat  in  the  House,  he  was  in  experience  among 
the  oldest.  He  had  just  turned  thirty,  but  had  come  early 
into  public  Ufe,  and  was  already  known  as  a  jurist,  a  states- 
man, and  an  orator*  His  firet  public  service  happened  the 
year  after  quitting  Harvard.  The  British  were  at  that  time 
overrunning  Khode  Island,  men  were  greatly  wanted,  and 
King  went  out  as  a  volunteer  under  Sulhvan.  This  duty  dis- 
charged, he  settle(.l  at  Newburyport  and  began  the  practice  of 
law.  There  the  remarkable  talents  which  in  after  years  raised 
him  to  the  highest  dignities  and  gained  for  him  the  conduct  of 
great  affairs,  began  to  show  themselves,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore ho  went  up  to  Boston  and  took  his  seat  in  the  General 
Court  a*?  the  representative  of  liiB  fellow-townsmen.  In  the 
Ajssembly  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  man  of  business,  a 
ready  debater,  and  a  pleasing  orator.  Whenever  he  stood  up 
to  speak  he  was  always  sure  of  a  patient  hearing  from  the 
House,  and  the  House  was  always  sure  of  getting  from  him 
much  light  on  the  matter  under  debate.  One  speech  in  particu- 
lar, in  support  of  the  five-per-cent  imix^st,  was  greatly  admired, 
and  aided  not  a  Kttle  to  secure  for  him  an  election  to  Congress. 
The  report  on  the  finances  which  he  now  suljinitted  was  a  most 
carefully  prepared  and  exhaustive  production.  He  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  many  things  which  depended  on  a 
sure  supply  of  money.  Without  funds,  he  said,  the  interest  on 
the  debt  could  not  be  paid ;  the  merchants  coidd  not  be  pro- 
tected againjst  tbe  Biirbary  powers  ;  the  frontiersmen  could  not 
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be  defended  from  the  savages ;  magazines,  so  indi^peiiBable  to 
public  safety,  coiild  not  be  formed ;  public  servants  could  no 
longer  be  maintained  abroad ;  tlie  Federal  Government  could  no 
longer  l)e  run  at  home.  All  these  things  depended  on  the 
prompt  payment  of  the  yearly  requisitions,  and  all  these  things^ 
it  seemed  not  too  much  to  say,  were  likely  to  be  involved  in  a 
common  failure  and  ruin.  The  committee  had  felt  it  to  be  no 
more  than  their  duty  candidly  to  look  into  the  principles  of  the 
impost  and  find  out,  if  they  could,  what  reasons  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  its  adoption.  This  they  had  done.  They  had  in 
the  most  impartial  way  examined  all  the  laws  passed  by  the 
States  on  the  matter  of  the  impost,  and  they  were  unable  to 
find  that  a  single  member  of  the  Confederation  had  stated  one 
objection  against  it.  The  residt  of  this  inquiry  was  that  they 
were  clearly  and  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  of  jJl  systems 
of  collecting  revenue  the  wisdom  of  Congress  could  devise,  the 
impost  was  the  freest  from  well-grounded  objections,  and  the 
most  likely  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  States.  A 
further  reliance  on  the  old  way  would  be  madness.  For  eight 
years  past  the  requisitions  had  been  most  irregular  in  their 
Working,  Their  collection  had  been  most  uncertain.  The 
improductiveness  was  evident*  To  look  to  tliem,  therefore, ; 
a  source  whence  to  draw  moneys  to  meet  engagements,  definite 
in  amount  and  fixed  in  time,  would  be  folly.  It  would  be  didy 
honorable  to  the  midei'standing  of  any  man  who  enter 
such  confidence*  It  would  be  dangerous  to  the  safety,  honor, 
and  welfare  of  the  'Cnion,  Senously  impressed  with  these 
facta,  they  believed  it  to  be  the  plain  duty  of  Congress  to  repre- 
sent to  the  States  how  utterly  imiK>s8ible  it  was  to  maintain  the 
faith  of  tlie  Fedeiul  Govenmieut  by  requisitions  made 
tune  to  time,  and  to  once  more  urge  a  speedy  and  full  cone 
eion  of  all  to  tlie  impost  system  of  April,  1783.* 

It  had  been  long  since  language  so  strt^ng  and  decided 
been  listened  to  by  Congress.     The  report  met  with  a  he 
approvalj  was  adojited,  and  a  set  of  resolutions  exprcBsiTe 
the  sense  of  it  dra\vn  up  and  quickly  pajssed. 

The  attention  of  the  House  was  then  turned  to  the  regula- 
tion of  trade.     Another  grand  committee  was  appointed-     All 
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the  acts  of  tlie  States  granting  Congrees  power  over  trade  wem 
examined,  and  another  report  listened  to  on  the  third  of  March- 
As  had  been  expected,  the  acts  were  found  to  be  most  conflict- 
ing and  incongruous.  One  State  granted  every  tiling  that  had 
been  asked,  but  clogged  the  grant  with  the  condition  that  when 
the  twelve  others  had  done  hkewise  the  regulation  of  trade  by 
Congress  should  become  an  article  of  the  Confedemtion.* 
Three  had  determined  the  date  when  the  act  was  to  take  ef- 
fect.! Another  had  settled  upon  the  time  the  act  was  to  nin.:j: 
Four  had  suspended  their  actjs  till  all  had  complied.^  Tliree 
had  not  given  the  request  any  consideration  whatever.  |  One 
prescribed  how  the  ti-ade  of  the  State  should  bo  regulated.^ 
Nothing  was  to  be  done  under  Buch  circunistajices,  it  seemed 
to  the  committee,  but  to  send  back  the  acts  with  a  civil  request 
that  the  States  would  reconsider  and  iivdke  them  agree  one 
with  another.     This  the  House  accordingly  did» 

The  appeal  was  well  timed.  The  regulation  of  trade  by 
Congress  was  highly  popular  witli  a  very  large  and  very  influ- 
ential chuss  of  the  community,  and  great  activity  Imd  been 
manifested  in  its  behalf.  In  North  Carolina,  one  of  tlie  three 
that  fitUl  withheld  consent,  a  gmnd  jiay  returned  in  their  list 
of  grievances  tlie  fact  tliat  Congress  did  not  possess  enough 
power  to  regulate  trade.O  The  grand  jury  of  Wilkes  county, 
in  Georgia,  did  the  same,  complained  bitterly  that  the  State 
had  refused  to  allow  Congress  to  lay  an  impost  of  five  per  cent 
on  foreign  goods,  and  earnestly  besought  the  Legislature  to 
make  haste  to  do  so.J  Merchants  in  the  great  cities  continued 
to  fill  the  Gazettes  and  Packets  with  most  distressuig  accounts 
of  the  depi^ations  of  Algeriue  cruisers.  The  Barbtuy  powers, 
it  was  said,  were  plainly  at  war  with  the  States.  One  merchant 
had  heard  from  his  agent  in  the  Barbadi^es  that  two  Algerine 
war-ships,  one  of  twenty-two  guns  and  one  of  fourteen  guns, 

*  Xortb  Carolina.  f  Connecticut,  PcmiijlTima,  und  lianiaDd. 
t  Rhode  Inland  cxt<^Dded  the  time  to  twenty-five  years. 

•  Massachusetts,  New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  and  Vifgiuia. 
I  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

^,  Xcw  nfttn|>Bhire  grunted  power  to  regtilate  trade  by  restrictions  on  duties?. 
(  PennRyU-ftnia  Gazette^  January  26,  1780.     The  statement  U  copied  from  th« 
Cbarlej^ou  pft|»cr9. 

}  FennajIvauiA  GascttCi  Jaouary  26^  I78d« 
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and  a  xebec  of  twelve  guns,  were  cmking  about  the  island^ 
that  they  had  overhauled  an  Englishman  by  mistake,  had  ques- 
tioned him  closely,  had  declared  he  w;is  an  American,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  show  his  papers  *  Another  had  received  notice 
at  four  Moorish  cruisers  had  put  in  at  Madeira,  had  made 
any  inquirieii  about  American  ships,  and  hiui  gone  off  assert- 
ing that  they  were  at  peace ;  but  theu'  manner  gave  the  lie  to 
tlieir  words.f  Indeed,  an  American  ship,  which  happened  to 
be  going  out  just  as  the  pirates  were  coming  in,  had  only  man- 
aged to  escape  them  by  showing  no  colors  and  running  cloee  to 
shore.:}:  A  tliird  funiished  an  account  of  the  capture  and , 
ti'eatraent  of  a  ship's  crew.^ 

Of  these  facts  a  most  skilful  use  was  made.     Between  Brit- 
isli  restrictions  and  Barbary  piracies  thei'o  would,  it  was  said^.* 
soon  be  an  end  to  American  commerce.     If  the  shipe  of  the  i 
States  wei'e  not  to  be  driven  from  the  seajs,  these  things  nmst^ 
stop  instantly.     And  they  never  would  stop  till  Congress  had 
full  power  to  retahate  upon  Great  Britain  and  make  war  upon 
the  Moors,    The  force  of  these  ai^iments  was  much  strength- 
ened by  news  of  an  alarming  nature  which  came  from  New 
Jersey.     The  Legisktiire  of  that  State  liad  long  Ijeen  out  of 
humor.     It  began  by  quaiTelling  with  New  York  about  the 
duties,  and  went  on  to  quarrel  with  Congress  about  the  m- 
quisitions.     Late  in  September,  1785,  a  call  had  been  made  for 
three  millions  of  dollars.|     This  according  to  the  common 
usage  liad  been  apportioned  among  the  States,  and  one  hun* 
dred  and  sixty-six  thousimd  seven  Imndred  and  sixteen  dollan^g 
of  it  fell  to  New  Jersey.     But  the  Stute,  imitatirig  the  condu 
of  Rhode  Isknd,  stoutly  refused  to  pay  one  sliilling.     One 
hmidred  and  sixty-six  thousand  dollai-s,  it  was  said,  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  jKiekets  of  an  overtaxed  people,  and  for  what  J    To 
support  the  Confederation?     And  why  should  New  Jexsey 
contribute  fund^  for  tlie  continuance  of  so  weak  and  unjust 
ftovennuent?     She  had,  in  an  hour  of  public  danger,  waived^ 
her  objections,  humbled  her  pride,  and  gone  into  the  Confed* 


♦  ChirleotoQ  Eyeniiig  Gazette,  April  8,  171^6. 

+  PennfjWania  Gaactto,  Februarj  ie»  178«. 

t  Ibid.,  Vebrntrr  1,  17S6.  •  Ibid.»  lUj  3, 17Se. 

I  Jounuils  of  CoQ^rcsa,  September  27,  1785. 
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eration  on  terms  most  disastrous,  simply  because  the  necessities 
of  the  hour  were  great  and  because  she  entertained  a  tirm  be- 
lief that  all  things  in  which  she  was  siggrieved  woidd  be  reme- 
died.    Her  quotas  had  been  unjust.     She  had  been  made  to 
'  more  than  her  share  of  the  expenses.     She  had  been  fur 
years  ill  used  by  a  neighboring  State.    All  this  Congx-ess  was 
aware  of,  and  had  refused  to  right  her.    She  had  been  very  pa- 
tient ;  but  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  patience  ceased  to 
be  worthy  of  men  and  became  the  badge  of  cowards*      She 
would  no  longer  submit  to  be  fettered  with  a  compact  so  un- 
just, so  mietjual ;  she  would  assert  her  independence  and  refuse 
to  pay  one  penny  of  the  new  quota  till  every  grievance  had 
been  righted-    A  resolution  expressing  these  sentiments  was 
accordingly  brought  in,  and  passed  the  Legislature  by  a  great 
[inajority  on  the  twentieth  of  February.    A  few  days  later  one 
j  of  the  members  who  sat  for  Xew  Jersey  announced  the  fact  to 
p  Congress, 

The  blow  was  a  heavy  one.  One  hundred  and  sixty-^ix 
thousand  dollars  seems  in  our  time  a  trifluig  sum ;  but  it  bore  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  revenue  of  the  couutrj^  in  17S6  than 
twenty  millions  bore  to  the  revenue  of  the  country  in  1882,* 
Tlie  loss  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  income  of  tlie  Govermnent 
would,  in  the  best  of  times,  have  been  severely  felt ;  but  that 
in  times  of  such  distress  it  must  be  attended  by  disastrous 
consequences  was  obvious.  Even  if  every  one  of  the  others 
paid  up  her  quota  in  full,  tliere  would  still  remain  a  large  defi- 
cit ;  and  while  this  deficit  existed,  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country  must  suffer  and  its  good  name  be  disgraced.  Peace 
could  not  be  purchased  of  the  Barbary  powere,  and  every  mer- 
chant^ip  tliat  entered  the  PillaiiB  of  Hercules  would  soon  be 
rinoored  to  the  docks,  or  stranded  on  the  beach  of  Tunis  oi 
'Tripoli.  Magazines  c^uld  not  be  put  up,  troops  could  not  be 
employed,  and  in  a  little  while  every  promising  hamlet  of 
frontiersmen  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Holston 
won  Id  be  a  smouldering  ruin,  strewn  with  mangled  corpses. 
Part  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  would  remain  unpaid,  or  per- 
r  Laps  the  salaries  of  the  ministers  abroad  fall  in  arrear.  All  this 
was  bad  enough  to  make  the  most  stubborn  opponent  of  the 
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impost  give  way ;  but  it  waa  not  the  worst.    Want  of  maner 
was  a  great  calamity ;  but  want  of  unity  between  tbe  States  ! 
was  a  greater  calamity  stilL     If  New  Jersey,  it  was  felt, 
sisted  in  her  determination,  the  Confederation  would  in  the 
eyes  of  every  foreign  power  stand  forth  as  the  most  impotent j 
Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    What  king  would  make 
treaties,  would  exchange  minifiters,  would  engage  in  commeree 
with  a  confedemtion  forced  to  beg  compliance  with  ita  lav 
acts  from  a  member  by  no  meana  the  moet  powerf iil^  who 
territory  lay  not  two  miles  away  from  the  seat  of  Government, 
and  who  was  fully  aware  of  every  eircumBtaiice  that  ought  to 
have  made  it  ashamed  to  disobey.    Everj'  friend  of  America  ,j 
would  hang  down  his  head  from  very  shame;  every  enemi 
woiJd  be  tilled  with  exultant  joy.     But  nowhere  would  the 
dehght  be  so  extravagant  as  in  England.    There,  ever  since  tlie 
peace,  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Union  had  l)ecome  the  com- 
mon  talk  of  the  coffee-house  and  the  street.    The  Gazettes  and 
the  refugees,  who  were  still  looked  upon  as  a  safe  authority  for 
American  affairs,  were  confidently  predicting  a  dissolution. 
*'  I^ave  them  to  themselves,'-  it  was  said ;  "  they  will  soon  fall 
out,  and  gladly  seek  to  come  back,  one  by  one,  under  the  old 
Government,  and  then — ^"    Sometimes  the  speaker  would  end 
his  sentence  with  a  gesture  or  a  \o6k  which  left  his  meaning 
quite  plain.     Sometimes  he  would  openly  declare  that  whea^ 
the  day  of  repentance  did  come  he  ho|X!d  his  Majesty *s  minis-^ 
ters  would  have  spirit  enough  to  spurn  the  petitioners,  or  at 
least  treat  them  with  such  severity  as  would  n    '      '    'u  p©i; 
heartily  of  their  late  rebellion.*    The  Ameii  ites 

not,  and  could  not  be,  united.  Nothing  oould  induce 
landed  interest  Ui  join  with  the  commercial.  The  States 
the  Sijuth  of  the  Potomac  were  bitterly  mi  against  the  Stateil 
to  the  north  of  the  Potomac,  t  What  eflfect  the  behaviei' 
of  New  Jersey  would  have  in  Englajid  was  therefore  not 
doubtful.  The  King  would  continue  to  hold  the  posts  on 
the  frontier,  and  firmly  refuse  to  enter  into  any  conmiercial 
relations. 

In  this  pass  Congress  determined  to  try  what  a  little  per- 

♦  Sec  t  letter  from  Aditns  to  Jtjr»  October  21,  HSft* 

f  Ad&ms  to  Jaj,  Augtiat  Of  1TS&.    6«e,  tko^  Adiini*  to  Jtjr,  Jitlj  1%  17S& 
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guaBion  woiild  do.  A  committee  was  appointed,  inatnicted  to 
expostulate  mth  the  angry  Legislature  of  Now  Jei-sey,  present 
to  it  the  distressed  state  of  the  countiyj  beg  it  not  to  inci'eafie 
the  embarrassments  of  the  hour,  and  were  dispatched  with  all 
speed  to  Trenton*  There  they  were  courteously  received  by 
the  Assembly,  and  the  tenth  of  March  set  down  a£  the  day  for 
their  hearing.  Gorham  and  Grayson  were  of  the  committee. 
But  Pinckney,  who  represented  South  Carolina  in  Congress, 
made  the  address.  Tlie  States  had,  he  said,  come  together, 
formed  a  government,  and  put  the  administration  of  its  con- 
cerns in  the  hands  of  one  controlling  power.  The  act  was  a 
purely  voluntary  one.  Each  State  was  therefore  in  honor 
and  in  duty  bound  to  bear  such  a  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  as  its  abihties  would  allow.  New  Jersey  com- 
plained that  her  jx^rtion  was  too  large.  It  was  difficult  to  see 
the  fitness  of  this  complaint.  The  first  system  made  use  of 
by  the  Confederation  for  raising  a  revenue  had  indeed  been 
found  impracticable  and  unjust.  It  had  been  changed.  A 
new  system  had  been  introduced  ;  and  to  this  New  Jei'sey  not 
only  assented,  but  sent  in  the  very  returns  on  wliich  the  assess- 
ment she  now  thought  a  grievance  had  been  made.  How, 
under  such  circumstances,  could  she  with  justice  assert  that  she 
bore  an  undue  proportion  of  the  debts  i  How  could  she,  with 
any  show  of  consistency,  refuse  the  requisition  sent  her  ?  If 
overrated,  let  her  give  proofs  of  it  to  Congress.  If  oppressed, 
let  her  state  to  Congress  the  oppression  of  which  she  com- 
plained. She  had  indeed  a  controverey  with  New  York.  Had 
her  resentment  in  couunon  with  that  of  Connecticut  been  di- 
rected against  New  York  alone ;  had  she  by  every  proper  means 
in  her  power,  by  levying  duties,  by  opening  a  free  port  just 
opposite  the  great  city,  S4>ught  to  force  that  State  to  do  her 
"justice,  she  would  have  received  the  countenance  and  supjjort 
of  every  other  government  in  the  Uniom  But  another  and  a 
most  unliappy  course  had  been  pui'sued.  She  had  infused  the 
laNrful  requisition  of  Congress  till  New  York  did  her  justice. 
Such  conduct  would  defeat,  not  further,  the  ends  in  view.  It 
would  turn  the  animosity  of  the  States  from  New  York,  and 
direct  it  to  her.  For  with  wliat  consistency  could  force  be 
against  one  State  for  not  assentuig  to  a  measure  on  which 
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it  was  confessed  she  liad  a  perfect  riglit  to  deliberate,  wl 
another  was  suffered  with  silence  and  with  impunitj  to 
the  requisitions  she  was  constitutionallj  bound  to  obey?  It 
was  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  a  pemst^nce  in  her  refusal 
Kew  Jersey  would  inevitably  dissolve  every  tie  that  bound  the 
States  together.  Others  would  soon  follow  her  example,  refuse 
their  requisitions,  and  withhold  their  supplies  from  the  common 
Treasury  till  she  in  turn  had  yielded.  Then  the  existence  of 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  endangered ;  it  would  per- 
haps cease.  He  ended  by  reminding  his  hearers  of  the  critical 
plight  of  commerce,  then  languishing  under  the  most  ruinoQs 
restrictions,  of  the  hostile  behavior  of  the  Indians  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  the  insulting  conduct  of  England  in  holding  the 
posts.* 

"When  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  the  Legislature 
rescinded  its  resolution.  It  had  not^  it  declared^  the  most  re- 
mote intention  of  doing  anytliing  to  embarrass  Congress^  or  to 
injure  the  general  welfai'e  of  the  nation,  Not  a  word,  how- 
ever, was  said  about  raising  funds  to  meet  the  requieidoa. 
Indeed,  five  months  slipped  by  before  any  such  provision  was 
voted.  In  the  meanwhile  the  impost  was  granted  by  ]S"ew 
Tork 

So  soon  as  the  last  appeal  of  Congress  for  the  tax  was 
known,  many  warm  friends  of  the  measure,  not  choosing  to  ha 
discouraged  by  repeated  failui'es,  determined  to  make  one  noore 
effort  in  its  behalf.  Among  them  was  Hamilton.  Ever  since 
Congress  began  to  exist,  Hamilton  had  with  justice  been  num- 
bered among  its  most  unflinching  friends.  No  one  had  written 
or  said  more  in  its  behalf.  No  one  had  been  more  active  in 
combating  that  extreme  jealousy  of  power  which  seems  to 
inseparably  bound  up  with  repubUcan  government,  or 
given  a  more  hearty  support  to  even  its  most  unpopular  i 
ures,  Five  years  befoi*e,  wlule  the  war  was  still  waging,  h^ 
had,  in  a  series  of  papers  which  he  called  the  Contiaentaliat, 
expressed  the  heterodox  belief  that  the  many  fatal  mistake 
which  so  seriously  endangered  the  good  cause  were  to 
ascribed  to  nothing  but  the  weakness  of  Congress.  At  a  late 
period,  when  Tory  scribblers  and  pot-house  politicians  were  m- 
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viling  that  body  as  impotent  and  useless,  he  had,  in  his  Viadi- 
cation,  again  blamed  the  people  for  withholding  the  authority 
which  could  alone  make  it  respectable,  and  had,  in  the  famous 
letters  of  Phocion,  laid  dowii  unanswerable  i*easons  why  the 
States  ought  clieerfully  to  comply  with  every  recommenda- 
tion Congress  made.  He  was  now  for  the  impost,  and  was 
in  precisely  that  place  where  his  TOte  and  his  voice  could  be 
of  most  use.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
York.  With  the  temper  of  the  Assembly  he  was  thoroughly 
familiar,  and  it  seemed  to  him,  as  to  many  of  his  friendt^,  that 
the  cliances  of  the  impost  pacing  the  House  were  small.  It 
,  was  detenuined,  however,  to  make  the  attempt.  A  new  peti- 
'  tion  was  decided  upon.  Hamilton  drew  it  up,  and  notices 
were  sent  out  that  copies  could  be  signed  at  Bradford's  Cuffee- 
House,  at  Yandewatei-'s  in  the  Fields,  at  Abraliam  Marling  or 
at  the  Bear  Market  on  the  North  river.*  Great  numbers  made 
haste  to  read  it,  and  of  those  who  read  almost  all  af&xed  their 
names. 

The  instrument  was  a  clear,  forcible,  and  concise  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  wliy  the  impost  should  be  passed,  and 
closed  with  an  observation  as  pointed  as  it  wsb  just.  Whenever 
any  one  held  forth  on  the  merits  of  the  system,  it  had  been 
usual  to  silence  him  with  the  observation  that  the  good  points 
about  it  were  undoubtedly  many ;  but  that  it  would  be  niinous 
to  all  liberty  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Congress  so  much  money, 
patronage,  and  power.  The  petitioners  now  plainly  told  the 
Legislature  that  they  felt  their  interest  and  liberties  would  be 
quite  ad  safe  in  the  hands  of  men  sent  to  represent  them  in 
Congress  for  one  year  as  in  the  hands  of  men  sent  to  represent 
them  in  the  Legislature  for  four  years;  that  aU  govermnent 
implied  tnist,  and  that  every  government  must  be  tinisted  just 
Bo  far  as  was  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  high  func- 
tions for  which  it  had  been  CTcated.f 

While  tlie  petidon  was  being  signed,  both  parties  kept  up  a 
bitter  conflict  through  the  press.  One  writer,  who  signed  him- 
self Gustavua,  addressed  the  Senate.^    The  present  wajs,  he 

•  New  York  Packet,  March  2?»  1786.     f  HA»iiltoii'«  Works,  vol.  ii,  pp.  Sas,  834. 
t  Tlic  pupor  came  out  in  the  New  York  Picket,  April  6,  1786,  and  wifl  Bd< 
dressed  to  ibc  Semhte  of  the  State  of  New  Vork« 
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fiaid,  the  last  session  of  the  Assembly  before  the  first  interest, 
for  which  the  impost  was  to  provide  funds,  fell  due.  It  snnily 
was  not  necessary  to  remind  the  members  that,  should  the  first 
mterefit  on  the  Dutch  loan  not  be  satisfied,  the  principal  conld 
be  demanded.  Congress  had  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  every 
American  for  having  made  the  loans.  It  had  pledged  itself  and 
the  country  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  lent,  and  had  a  rigbl 
to  do  so.  Should  Congress  be  authorized  to  msdce  national  con- 
tracts and  not  fulfil  them  ?  As  to  the  dangers  of  granting  a 
revenue  to  Congress,  until  the  political  dotards  and  dreamem 
who  first  suggested  them  could  advance  some  solid  reasons, : 
wm  not  worth  while  to  confute  them*  The  membens  of 
Senate  were  too  well  informed  to  be  alarmed  by  the  awfii] 
figui'es  of  the  sword  and  purse,  which,  like  haiberds  in  a  militia 
train-band,  were  interapersed  and  brandished  throughout  the 
dnll  harangues  of  the  demagogues.  The  argument  which  some 
used  of  the  advantage  New  York  would  derive  from  a  separate 
imiKist  was  a  base  one,  and  would  soon  be  disproved.  Her 
provoked  neighbors,  spuming  her  selfishness  and  avarice,  would 
no  longer  pay  a  tax  to  tlie  citizens  of  New  York  for  which  their 
public  account  was  not  credited. 

Li  the  same  number  of  the  Packet  appeared  some 
mentB  by  a  member  of  the  non-impost  party.  The  paper  wag 
by  an  unknown  hand,  was  addressed  to  the  Congress  of 
Thirteen  States,  and  was  ^Titten  in  that  coaree  and  boml 
Btyle  common  to  the  j)olitical  writings  of  tlie  age,*  Do  yon 
expect,  said  the  writer,  by  threats  of  coercion,  to  terrify  us  into 
the  embrace  of  defipotisra  ?  Shall  the  independent  State  of 
New  York  bo  made  a  dupe  to  your  body!  Central  in  situa- 
tion, extensive  in  domain,  strong  in  numbers,  important  in 
commerce,  fruitful  in  agriculture,  invincible  in  war,  and  inex- 
haustible ia  resources,  we  dare  all  the  terrors  of  your  resent- 
ment. Behold  the  resistless  flood  of  the  Mohawk,  view  tho 
rolling  waves  of  the  Hudson,  and  see  a  picture  of  our  impcjr- 
tanoe  and  our  strength.  He  then  went  on  to  ask  why,  if  tiiey 
mnst  have  an  impo<?t^  one  granted  till  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  would  not  answer  their  purpose.  A  committee  of 
revision,  said  he  with  gross  insolence,  could  then  be  appointed. 
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your  acootmte  looked  into,  and,  if  no  suspicion  of  collusion 

lexisfced,  an  extension  eiusily  obtained. 

To  this  tirade  Congress  gave  no  heed,  for  the  members  had 
long  become  aecuBtomed  to  insult  and  abuse,  and  they  well 
knew  that  the  reasons  advanced  for  refusing  an  impost  were 
precisely  tlie  ones  which  had  from  first  to  last  guided  the 
political  conduct  of  Clinton.     It  is  impossible  to  mention  the 

I  name  of  George  Clinton  without  calling  up  tlie  recollection 

'  of  a  man  to  whose  memory  a  gi-atef  ill  posterity  has  been 
more  than  kind.     To  believe  that  he  was  a  really  great  man, 

Ito  extol  him  in  terms  too  exalted  to  be  applied  to  the  found- 
ers of  the  republic,  is  in  our  day  a  common  thing.  His  I'epu- 
tatioa,  indeed,  is  immense.  But  when  an  even-handed  justice 
is  meted  out,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  has  been  much  over- 
lated.    That  he  was  a  man  of  force  and  no  mean  ability  is  quite 

rtrue;  but  that  he  was  in  any  sense  a  statesman  is  not  true. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  most  shrewd,  the  most  crafty,  the  most 

'  pusliing  and  successful  politician  of  his  time.     Quick-sighted 

'  lather  than  foi^esighted,  he  raised  himself^  despite  his  himible 
birth  and  scanty  means,  partly  by  time-serving,  partly  by  the 

L«kilf  ul  use  he  made  of  every  chance  opportimity,  to  the  high  post 

lof  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  held  it  for  many 
^earg.  From  the  day  on  which  he  thus  became  the  moat  pow- 
erful man  in  the  State  he  toiled  persistently  to  make  the  State 
the  most  powerful  men^ber  of  tlie  ITnion.  lie  would  see  her 
waste  lands  along  the  Mohawk  turned  into  gardens.  He  would 
Be  her  noble  harbor  filled  with  ships.  He  would  have  her 
Preasury  run  over  with  gold.  But  his  cramped  and  narrow 
mind  knew  no  way  by  which  his  State  could  attain  to  so  much 
prosperity  save  that  by  which  he  himself  had  climbed  to  great- 

.  ness,  by  selfishness,  by  cold-heartedness,  by  pulling  down  the  ri- 

■Tak  that  stniggled  at  her  side.  The  course,  therefore,  pursued 
by  New  York,  from  the  November  morning  when  the  enemy 
left  her  soil  to  the  day  when  she  finally  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion,  forms  the  most  shameful  portion  of  her  annals.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  save  in  the  history  of  Rhode  Island,     And  this 

L course,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  waw  prescribed  by  Clinton. 

rlVliile  others  were  striving  to  give  strength  and  dignity  to  the 
Union,  he  was  steadily  laboring  to  break  it  down.    To  weaken 
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the  power  and  thwart  the  wishes  of  Congress  had  with  hiui 
long  been  a  guiding  principle,  and  he  now  found  in  the  import 
a  means  of  doing  both. 

After  innumerable  petitions  had  been  presented,  and  many 
fiharp  debates  and  addresses  listened  to,  the  Legislature  pafised 
the  act.  But  they  inserted  m  the  bill  a  clause  which,  a^  they 
well  knew,  made  the  grant  of  the  impost  useless.  Tliey  would 
not,  it  was  underatood,  part  with  one  jot  of  the  power  of  the 
State,  They  would  have  no  men  swarming  ujwn  their  docks 
prying  into  every  ship  that  came  fi^om  abroad^  setting  ybIh 
tions  and  collecting  revenue,  unless  they  were  creatures  of  the 
own  making.  It  was  therefore  made  a  condition  of  levying  the 
impost  that  the  collectors  of  the  duty  should  be  appointed  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  l^eu  Coiigixjss  took  up  the  matter, 
toward  the  middle  of  August,  their  committee  announced  this 
fact*  Instantly  a  resolution  was  passed  recommending  New 
York  to  amend  tlie  act,  and,  as  the  Legislature  had  then  broken 
up,  a  letter  was  ordered  to  be  ^vritten  to  Governor  Clinton  urg* 
ing  him  to  call  a  special  sessionpf  The  letter  was  sent,  and  on 
the  sixteenth  of  the  month  the  answer  was  read  to  the  House, 
Ke  had,  he  protested,  tlie  highest  deference  and  respect  for 
Congress.  Ho  wished  it  was  always  in  his  jjowor  to  comply 
with  the  recommendations  of  Congress.  But,  unliaiipily,  he  had 
no  power  to  convene  the  Legislature  except  for  extraordinary 
purposes.  The  present  business  had  often  been  before  the 
Assembly  during  the  late  se^ion.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
consider  it  as  an>^hing  exti-aordinary.  J  In  a  word,  he  plainly 
told  Congress  tliat  he  did  not  think  it  of  much  imfx>rtance 
whether  the  impost  succeeded  or  failed,  whether  the  national 
Treasury  was  full  or  empty^  whether  the  interest  on  the  loans 
was  paid  or  unpm'd ;  aiul  he  undoubtedly  told  the  ti'utlu  His 
reply  was  deemed  evasive,  and  before  the  month  had  gone  out 
it  was  again  moved  that  he  be  urged  to  assemble  the  Legisk- 
tore.^    There  the  matter  rested  for  the  present.     Some  minor 


•  The  ict  wfts  ptissiMl  bj  Kew  York  oo  May  4,  17S6.     Con;?res«  whj  notified  I 
Hfty  12tb,  &Dd  referred  it  to  a  cjommittcc,  which  report<*d  Julj  27,  ITSft* 

f  Journftls  of  Conp^pcs*,  August  11,  I1^i&.  X  IbUl,  Au^uBt  16,  ITSfi. 

*  See  Ibd  Eteport  of  thtf  ComiuittGA  on  the  Govertior^a  Letter,  August  22  i 
2a»  1786. 
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business  then  t^ok  up  the  attention  of  the  House ;  but  a  week 
later,  after  a  warm  debate,  a  vote  was  reached  which  threw  the 
country  into  a  ferment,  and  for  a  tune  still  further  impaii'ed 
what  little  harmony  existed  between  the  States. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Aflfaira  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress.  lie  had, 
he  said,  in  the  course  of  his  dealings  with  Gai*doquij  met  with 
great  difficulties.  The  negotiation  indeed  was  at  a  stand-still 
till  these  hindrances  were  removed  ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
expedient  that  they  should  be  so  managad  that  their  very  exist- 
ence should  for  the  present  remain  a  secret  He  begged,  there- 
fore, that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  instruct  him.^ 
Jlis  request  was  granted.  King,  P43ttit  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Monroe  were  named.  The  secret  soon  came  out,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  was  hotly  debated 
by  the  whole  country. 

The  difficulties  of  which  Jay  hinted  arose  from  a  secret 
article  of  the  Englbh  treaty.  The  second  aj-ticle  of  that  in- 
Btmment  described  the  southern  boundary  of  the  country  given 
up  by  England  as  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude  ivom 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Appalachicola,  down  the  middle  of  the 
Appalachicola  to  the  Flint,  from  the  Flint  to  the  head  of  St 
Mary's  river,  and  down  that  river  to  the  sea.  These  were  the 
southern  Umits  of  British  possessions  in  America ;  for  that  splen- 
did region  which  lay  yet  nearer  to  the  Gulf,  and  passed  under 
the  name  of  the  Floridas,  was  Spanish  ground.  The  mildness 
of  the  climate,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  loxmiance  of  its 
vegetation,  were  weU  known.  Travellers  pronounced  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  highly  favored  regions  on  the  globe.  There, 
they  said,  the  rigor  of  the  northern  winter  and  the  intense  heat 
of  the  tropical  summer  were  alike  imknown.  There  men  grew 
old  without  ever  having  seen  snow,  or  ever  having  felt  the 
heat  of  a  day  when  the  thermometer  rose  to  one  himdred  and 
teiu  The  fertility  of  the  soil  wa^  described  bb  simply  inex- 
haustible. The  oranges,  the  figs,  the  bananas,  the  pomegran- 
ates tlmt  gi*ew  in  the  gardens  or  sprang  up  in  the  woods,  were 
thought  to  be  as  fine  as  any  that  came  from  the  Indies,  On 
this  ritgron  England  had  long  looked  with  wistful  eyes.     In* 
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deed,  when  the  treaty  was  framed  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
ad  600B  B&  peace  was  made  with  Spaiu^  England  would  oon 
into  posfiession  of-  at  least  a  part  of  it  A  secret  article 
'therefore  agreed  on  which  stipulated  that,  should  Great  Brit 
ain  gain  West  Florida,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  should  be  a  Une  running  due  ea^  from  that  point  where 
the  nVer  Ya^ous  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Mi^siissippi  to 
Appalachicola."*^  The  eighth  article  stipulated  that  the 
Hippi  should  always  be  open  to  Engliahmen  and  Americans  alike. 

But  before  the  treaty  was  signed  the  secret  article  was 
known  at  Madrid.  The  indignation  of  the  King  was 
In  truth^  it  seems  strange  that  men  should  have  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  the  Btipulationa  could  long  be  kept  a  secmt, 
that^  when  they  were  known,  Spain  would  look  on  with 
placency  while  land  still  her  own  was  parcelled  out  between  her 
neighbors.     Spain  had  indeed  become  the  most  i-  Ij 

torpid  of  nations.     But,  toi-pid  as  ehe  was,  there  m  l\ 

ne  point  on  which  she  was  exquisitely  sensitive.  Who- 
ever touched  her  there,  touched  her  to  the  quick*  Her 
Treasury  might  be  empty,  lier  finances  might  be  in  frightful 
rder,  her  army  a  rabble,  her  ships  lie  rotting  at  the  docks. 
A  horde  of  pirates  might  exact  from  her  a  yearly  trihut^j  eon 
rpetition  might  drive  her  merchants  from  the  sea,  and  she  niighl 
in  European  politics  exert  far  less  influence  than  tlie  single  city 

I  Amsterdam,  or  the  little  State  of  Denmark  All  this  could 
borne.  But  the  shghtest  encroachment  on  her  American 
domains  4aad  more  than  once  proved  sufficient  t*.^  rouse  her 
from  her  lethargy  and  to  strengthen  her  feeble  nerves.  It  was 
BO  on  this  occasion.  The  news  of  the  ratification  was  scarce 
six  months  old  when  a  letter  from  his  Catholic  Majesty  to 
Congress  was  on  the  sea.  Congress  was  informed  that  until 
such  time  as  Spain  should  admit  that  tlie  boundary  l*etT 
TTnited  States,  Louisiana,  and  the  Floridas  had  been 
Bcribed  in  the  English  treaty,  she  would  assert  her  claim  to  tb 
exclusive  control  of  the  Af*  *  '  ":  -  would  she  under  anjT 
circmnstances  suffer  boa;  .s  to  sail  up  or  down 

its  waters  while  under  her  oontrolf 


^  Secret  Journals  of  Googrttii  IH,  ZZK 

f  Jime  25,  17B4,    CommimioAled  to  Cotigreai  November  19,  1784. 
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Tlie  letter  occasioned  much  uneaBiness  and  alarm.  Some 
.hot-heailed  men,  and  tliere  were  many  snch  in  the  settlements 
along  the  Ohio  and  the  Hol^ttm,  were  for  hurling  foul  scorn 
at  Spain,  sending  pirogues  do^ni  the  river,  imd,  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  taking  possesBion  of  Louiaiana  by  force 
of  arms.  Others,  who  lived  in  the^great  sea  towns,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  country  beyond  the  Alleghanies  but  that  it 
alx)unded  in  savage  beasts  and  savage  men,  and  who  cared 
much  for  their  own  prosperity,  took  a  very  different  view. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  might,  they  said,  become 
very  important  to  the  country  in  course  of  time.  But  that 
time  was  not  the  present.  Before  that  day  would  come,  many 
thousands  of  settlers  must  go  over  the  moujitjiins,  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  forest-land  be  cleared,  many  towns  must 
spring  up  on  the  river,  many  battles  with  the  Cherokees  be 
fought.,  and  the  whole  valley  turned  from  a  wilderness  to  a 
garden.  All  this  was  very  remote.  So  remote  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  give  up  the  good-will  of  Spain  to  secure  it 
There  would  be  time  enough  in  the  future  for  that  The 
friendly  offices  of  Spain  were  at  present  much  more  needed 
than  the  navigation  of  a  river  a  thousand  miles  away,  WaB 
the  need  of  a  commercial  treaty  immediate  and  passing  1 
Spain  was  willing  to  enter  into  such  a  treaty.  Was  gold  and 
silver  demanded  i  There  was  scarce  a  product  of  the  States, 
lumber,  tar,  pit^h,  wheat,  indigo,  whale-oil,  that  could  not  be 
rapidly  exchanged  for  specie  in  the  ports  of  Spain.  Were 
foreign  raai'kets  desirable  ?  Here  again  the  friendship  of  Spain 
would  be  most  useful  France  would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
clamor  of  the  merchants  of  Bordeaujc  and  UOrient  the  mo- 
ment Spain  began  to  plead  in  our  behalf.  Portugal  would 
open  her  ports  in  reeponjse  to  the  friendly  intercession  of  her 
neighbor.  Backed  by  Spain,  American  ships  and  merchants 
would  be  graciously  received  in  the  Canaries,  in  the  Levant ; 
nay,  everj^  power  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
woul<i  hasten  to  make  treaties  and  exchange  consuls.  Even  the 
Barbary  powers,  whose  ships  lay  in  wait  for  the  first  American 
packet  hardy  enough  to  ent^r  the  strait,  would  listen  to  terms 
of  amity  and  peace.  Was  it  worth  while  to  give  up  all  this, 
plunge  into  a  war,  and  expend  great  sums  of  money  to  secure 
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the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi?    Was  any  man  so  we 
minded  as  to  suppose  that  the  ricliest  cargoes  that  would  go" 
do^m  the  river  would  peld  any  returns  comparable  to  the  re- 
turna  that  must  come  from  the  cargoes  that  would  go  over  to 
and  come  back  from  Spain  I 

Between  these  two  exti'eme  parties  was  a  thu'd,  less  hot* 
headed  than  the  iii'st,  more  far-sighted  than  the  second.  They 
were  not,  they  said,  prepared  to  rush  into  a  war*  Yet  they 
were  not  prepared  to  give  np  their  claims  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  present  advantages  of  a  trade  with  Spain  were  undoulit' 
edly  many  and  great.  Yet,  whoever  had  beheld  that  fine 
western  country,  whoever  had  seen  the  majestic  rivers  rolling 
through  broad  vaUeya  to  the  sea,  the  great  prairies,  level  as  the 
floor,  vieing  in  fertility  with  the  most  favored  spots  on  eartli^i 
and  capable  of  feeding  milUona  of  cattle  or  growing  hundreds 
of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain,  would  be  slow  to  throw  away 
80  splendid  a^  opportunity  for  the  petty  gains  of  trade* 
There,  too,  was  a  population,  bold,  hardy,  full  of  energy  andj 
grit;  such  an  one  as  any  nation  might  be  proud  to  owiuf 
Adopt  the  policy  of 'exclusion,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Atlantic 
States  would  be  to  tlie  people  of  the  Kentucky  district  no 
more  than  England  or  Spain.  They  would  tlirow  off  their 
allegiance.  They  would  raise  a  government  of  their  own. 
They  would  perhaps,  to  secure  the  great  blessing  nature  liad 
provided  for  them,  put  themselves  mider  the  protection  of 
Spain.  Then,  with  a  chain  of  British  posts  along  tlie  north- 
west, and  a  prosperous  Spanish  C4>lony  along  the  southwest,  the 
States  would  find  all  too  late  how  dearly  they  had  paid  for  th©, 
privilege  of  sending  fish  to  the  Canaries  and  pitch  to  Matirid*^ 
This  calamity  might,  it  was  quite  likely,  be  prevented  by  nego- 
tiation. It  might  be  possible,  by  a  little  firmness  and  a  little 
diplomacy,  to  hold  on  to  the  one  without  giving  up  tlie  other ; 
to  make  an  amicable  treaty  with  Spain,  yet  obtain  the  free  use 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Such  was,  in  the  main,  the  opinion   of  Congress,    The 
House  indeed,  after  some  bickering  as  to  the  propriety  of  dis- 
patching so  important  an  officer  as  the  Seci'etary  of  State  forj 
Foreign  Affairs,  determined  to  send  Jay  to  Spain.     But  lonj 
before  ho  was  ready  to  set  out,  Don  Diego  Gai^dot^ui  arrived 
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Gardoqui  came  with  the  modest  title  of  encargado  de  ncgocios. 
But  he  was  in  truth  Minister  from  Spain.  He  presented  his 
credentials  on  the  second  of  July,  1785,  was  received,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  charged  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  ainity  and 
commerce.  The  aflFability,  the  easy  good  manners  of  the 
Spaniard,  the  interest  which  he  shrewdly  manifested  in  Ameri- 
can affairs,  but,  above  all,  the  gracious  letter  of  his  master,  did 
much  to  remove  the  fears  of  a  rupture  with  Spain.  Congre^ 
became  so  bold  that  in  its  first  instructions  to  Jay  he  wae  com- 
manded to  be  very  finn  in  his  demands  for  the  free  use  of  the 
MisBiBaippi.  But  the  minister  was  equally  firm  in  his  refusal, 
A  long  negotiation  followed,  l^otes,  visits,  papers  were  ex- 
changed, A  wliole  year  slipped  away,  and  matters  seemed 
no  nearer  to  a  close.  His  master,  Gardoqui  said,  was  ready 
and  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty;  he  would  concede  many 
things  to  the  merchants  of  the  States,  but  not  the  use  of  the 
Mississippi.  That  point  the  King  would  not  jield.  It  was 
simply  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  of  it.  It  had  always  been,  and 
was,  an  inflexible  maxim  of  Spanish  pohcy  to  shut  out  all 
mankind  from  the  American  dominions.  Jay  expostulated, 
persuaded,  argued ;  and  at  last  thought  he  saw  an  easy  way  out 
of  the  diflSculty.  He  liad  but  to  get  rid  of  the  restriction  laid 
upon  him  by  the  resolution  of  tlie  twenty-fifth  of  August, 
1785,  and  all  would  go  on  well-  He  accordingly  wrote  to 
Congress  that  his  way  was  beset  with  difficulties,  and  begged 
that  a  conmiittee  might  be  appointed  to  instruct  him  in  secret. 
That  the  difficulty  to  which  he  alhided  was  the  resolution 
of  the  previous  August,  and  that  the  puri>ose  of  the  committee 
was  t*)  have  that  resolution  revoked,  was  well  known  and  openly 
(aseerted.  The  members  of  the  committee  had  indeed  been 
carefully  selected,  were  men  touching  wliose  opinions  no  doubt 
existed,  and  were  chosen  as  the  representatives  of  the  tliree 
great  sections  of  the  country:  the  East,  the  middle  States,  and 
the  South.  King,  who  sat  for  Massachusetts,  had,  on  the  very 
day  the  Secretary's  letter  was  read  in  Congress,  etoiiwl  up  in  his 
place,  and  in  a  long  speecli  denounced  the  insidions  conduct  of 
France,  declared  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  her  in 
future,  and  pronounced  what  was  thought  to  be  a  high  eulo- 
gium  on  Spain.    Pettit  came  from  a  State  where  public  opin- 
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ion  on  the  proposed  treaty  vrss  almost  equally  divided.  Btit 
he  was  himself  known  to  be  a  eteadj  supporter  of  Spain.  Of 
the  three,  Monix>e  alone  represented  the  interegts  of  the  South 
and  West.  He  was  a  Virginian,  and  eveiy  Virginian  was  deep- 
ly concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  what  he  called  the  hafck 
country. 

But  while  Jay  was  composing  his  letter  the  right  to  navigate 
the  Missisfiippi  was  being  tested,  A  Kentucky  flat-boat,  laden 
with  hardware,  was,  despite  the  claims  of  Spain,  slowly  descend* 
ing  the  river.  The  goods  were  the  property  of  Thomas  Anii& 
Amis  was  a  Xorth  Carolinian,  bold»  enterprising,  and  reckless. 
As  to  whether  the  States  were  or  were  not  entitled  by  the  law 
of  nations  to  use  the  river  he  neither  knew  nor  cared.  He  was 
sure  that  a  lucrative  trade  might  be  canned  on  with  the  Spanish 
towns  scattered  along  the  banks,  and  felt  confident  that  if  a 
well-selected  cargo  came  down  the  river  the  Spanish  authorities 
would  wink  at  its  sale.  He  made  a  purchase  accordingly  of 
some  Dutch  ovens,  pots,  skillets,  ploughs,  and  fifty  barrels  of 
flour,  carried  them  to  the  Ohio,  procured  a  boat,  and  began  Ma 
journey.  Everything  went  well  with  him  till  the  morning  of 
the  sixth. of  June,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  high  bluffs  at 
the  f*X)t  of  which  st<XKl  the  filtJiy  and  squidid  hut^  of  Katchez. 

Natchez  was,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  the  most  i 
important  Spanish  ttiwn  on  the  river.  There  were  a  fort,  some 
eoldiens,  a  churcli,  a  few  hundred  huts,  and  a  popakdon 
made  up  of  Spanish,  French,  negroes,  half-breeds,  and  Indians^ 
At  Natcliez,  Amis  was  stopped.  His  pots,  his  ovens,  tuid  his 
boat  were  brought  on  shore  and  confiscat4id.  The  commandant 
indeed  went  through  the  form  of  giving  Iiira  a  receipt,  and,  as 
a  mark  of  particular  favor,  suffered  him  to  return  to  the  Stxitea, 

Ko  boat  at  that  day  ever  undertook  to  stem  the  current  of 
the  Mississippi.  Amis  was  therefore  forced  to  go  home  by 
land.  The  journey  was  long.  The  way  lay  thnuigh  a  wilder- 
ness. He  was  in  constant  danger  of  falling  into  the  hanih  of 
the  ^dians.  It  was  not  till  the  summer  was  far  spi*nt  tliat  he 
found  himself  once  more  on  the  banks  of  the  OWo.  Yet  hai 
hiwl,  in  the  course  of  his  jouniey,  found  some  compensation  for 
the  ills  he  endun^d,  TVherever  he  went  he  told  tlie  story  of 
his  wrongs,  and  wherever  he  told  it  he  was  sure  to  find  \ 
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pathetic  and  indignant  listeners.  In  a  little  while  his  narrative, 
greatly  exaggerated,  spread  over  the  whole  State  of  Franklin 
and  the  district  of  Kentucky.  And  everywhere  the  news  of 
the  seizure  at  Natchez  was  met  by  news  more  exa&perating 
stilL  Congress,  it  was  said,  had  made  a  treaty  with  Spain,  and 
had  agreed  to  close  up  tlie  Mississippi  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  story,  though  false,  contained  a  large  grain  of  tmtlu  No 
such  treaty  had  been  made;  but  the  day  when  it  would  be 
made  seemed  near  at  hand. 

After  working  for  two  months  with  the  committee,  Jay, 
on  the  third  of  August,  laid  before  Congress  a  statement  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  so  long  kept  secret,  and  suggested  a  way 
out  of  them,  A  treaty  with  Spain  was,  he  represented,  great- 
ly to  be  desired.  But  of  making  such  a  treaty  there  was  no 
hope  whatever  while  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  tlie 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  Wiis  insisted  on.  The  Sjxmish  min- 
ister on  this  |x>int  was  inflexible.  The  best  tliat  could  be  done 
nnder  the  circumstances  was  to  put  aside  the  Mississippi  ques- 
tion, consent  to  the  terms  offered,  and  make  a  treaty,  but  dis- 
tinctly state  that  the  instiiimeut  should  be  binding  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  no  longer.  He  then  went  on  to  urge  the  fitness 
of  this  course  with  arguments  that  might  have  become  the 
mouth  of  a  New  England  merchant,  but  which  did  small  credit 
to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  fij«t  minister  of  state. 

John  Jay  was  descended  from  an  old  Huguenot  family, 
had  been  bred  to  the  law,  and  had  held  many  public  ofiices  of 
dignity  and  tnist.  Wlien  the  war  seemed  upon  the  eve  of 
breaking  out  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence.  He  was  afterward  raised  to  the  high  place 
of  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  was  sent  to  Congress,  had  been 
made  President  of  tliat  IxKly,  went  thence  to  Spain,  had  been 
one  of  the  Peace  Commissioners^  had  put  his  name,  with 
Franklin  and  Adams,  to  the  treaty  with  England,  and  had 
come  home  to  be  made  Secretary  of  Congress  for  Foreign 
Affah's.  He  brought  to  the  office  a  good  Imowledge  of  con- 
tinental politics,  was  painstaking  and  diligent.  Yet  the  policy 
which  he  followed  dmHng  the  whole  of  his  administration  was 
one  of  procrastination.  lie  was  much  more  disposed  to^put  off 
a  difficulty  than  to  grapple  with  it,  and  felt  quite  satisfied  if 
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he  could,  by  eome  bappy  expedient,  arrange  matters  for  the 
time  lieing. 

The  proposition  he  now  made  to  Congress  was  heard  by 
some  mcml>ei*s  vnth  unconcealed  delight ;  by  others  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  indignation  and  alarm.  For  three  weeks  it 
was  fiercely  debated-  But  the  discussion  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore it  beciune  manifest  that  in  the  House^  as  among  the  mnlti* 
tudCj  there  were  but  two  great  parties,  and  that  the  hues  sepa- 
rating tliera  were  precisely  those  separating  the  great  sections 
of  the  country.  On  the  one  side  were  the  Kew  England 
States  clamoring  for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  southern  States  insisting,  with  equal  firm- 
ness,  that  the  resolution  of  the  twentj^-fifth  of  August,  1785, 
should  be  rescinded,  and  Jay  forbidden  to  treat  further  with 
the  minister  from  Spain.  Between  them,  hesitating  which 
way  to  turn,  were  the  middle  States.  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania indeed  leaned  strongly  to  New  England,  Pi-ecisely 
what  course  would  be  taken  by  New  York  no  one  could  telL 
But  every  one  was  aware  that  Clinton  ruled  New  York,  and 
every  one  who  knew  Clinton  knew  that  the  course  he  would 
urge  would  be  the  most  selfish  possible. 

Was  it  reasonable,  such  was  the  language  of  ecmie  noted 
southemei's,  to  demand  so  great  a  sacrifice  from  one  section  of 
the  couutry  for  the  benefit  of  another!  Mai?8achu8ett3  seemed 
to  think  it  very  hard  that  tlie  South  would  not  fall  in  with 
Spain;  would  not  sell  tlie  affections  of  her  western  colonies; 
throw  away  lier  richest  possessions ;  distrust  an  ally  able  and 
willing  to  l)efriend  her ;  and  coui*t,  by  the  most  precious  sacri- 
fices, an  alliance  with  a  power  whose  impotency  was  notorious. 
But  what  would  Massacliusetts  say  to  a  proposition  to  give  up 
to  Great  Britain  her  right  of  fishery  as  the  price  of  some  stip- 
ulation in  favor  of  tobacco  ? 

Blind  as  the  eajstem  States  seemed  to  be  to  the  fact,  it  was 
really  a  matter  of  very  serious  concern  to  them  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  trade  w^th  the  AYest,  Without  such  a  trade  tho 
ties  of  blood,  which  were  every  day  growing  weaker  and  weaker, 
would  soon  be  no  ties  at  alb  Then  there  would  be  no  bondi, 
to  bind  the  East  with  the  West.  The  case,  as  Washington 
said,  with  which  men  gUde  down  stream  would  give  a  new 
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bias  to  the  way  of  thinking  and  acting  of  the  western. settlers* 
and  wliat  went  on  across  the  mountains  would  be  to  them  of 
no  concern  whatever.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was 
not,  it  was  true,  needed  by  the  settlers  at  pi*esent.  But  the 
day  would  come  when  it  would  he  needed,  and  when  that  day 
came  no  earthly  power  could  deprire  them  of  it.  Why,  then, 
stir  up  the  restless  and  impetuous  spirits  of  Kentucky  to  acts 
of  extravagance  and  desperation  ?  Why  urge  a  matter  it  was 
clearly  to  the  interest  of  the  country  to  let  sleep  ?  * 

To  this  it  was  answered  that  nine  tenths  of  the  ills  which 
60  sorely  afflicted  the  country  grew  out  of  a  decayed  and  lan- 
guishing commerce.  A  treaty  with  Spain  would  revive  trade, 
bring  in  gold,  and  relieve  the  present  embarrassments.  And 
what  was  the  price  of  this?  The  shutting  up  of  a  useless 
river  for  a  few  years*  To  a  country  so  sparsely  settled  that  it 
was  near  a  week's  journey  from  one  little  hamlet  to  another, 
and  where  one  might  ride  all  day  and  never  see  the  smoke  of 
a  hut  or  hear  the  sound  of  an  axe,  what  was  now  done  with 
the  Mississippi  could  not  be  of  the  least  importance.  To  the 
East  what  was  done  with  the  Mississippi  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.  There  could  be  no  prosperity  without  commerce. 
There  could  be  no  commerce  without  a  treaty.  There  could 
be  no  treaty  without  givmg  up  the  use  of  the  river. 

This  was  the  foundation  for  the  story  that  went  down  tlie 
Ohio  valley  as  Amis  came  up.  The  people  were  soon  aroused. 
Clark,  a  man  of  no  mean  parts,  who  passed  among  his  fellows 
under  the  title  of  General  and  had  acquired  a  widespread  no- 
toriety along  the  Ohio,  took  the  lead.  He  called  a  board  of 
field  officers  of  the  late  Wabash  expedition.  The  board  met 
at  Fort  Vincennes,  indulged  in  harangues  against  Spain,  Con- 
gress, and  Mr,  Jay,  and  at  length  decided  that  the  aharming 
state  of  the  West  requu^ed  a  stnmg  ganison  at  Vincennes.  A 
body  of  men  was  soon  enlisted  for  one  year,  and  Clark  put 
in  command.  But  he  had  not  l3een  many  weeks  in  charge  be- 
fore he  began  to  commit  acts  which  he  looked  upon  m  just  re- 

^  See  ft  letter  from  Washingtou  to  ITeor;  Lee,  Jane  18,  17S6  ;  again,  Julj  28 
aotl  October  31,  17S6.  Lee  supported  the  ^[lajjiBh  t^'ida  i]\\  at  the  fall  election, 
he  lost  bii  seat  in  Conp*csa.  Referring  to  tlie  causes  of  Lgh^h  defeat,  Madboo 
^lef  :  "  One  of  them  in  aaid  to  have  been  hb  auj>i>o«od  hcterodoxj  touching  the 
MidfiiaaippL**     Mailbon  to  Jefferson,  December  4,  1T60. 
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prtsals,  but  which  the  State  in  who^  itame  he  perpetmted ' 
them  p^arded  as  thefts.  Vincennes  was  at  that  time  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  squalid  huts,  where  some  enterprising  Spaniards  car- 
ried on  a  Incrative  trade  with  the  settlers.  One  of  them  lived 
in  the  tx>wn,  and  kept  In  a  cabin  of  mihewn  logs  smeared  with 
mud  what  was  known  as  a  store.  There  the  trappers  bartered 
skins  for  sugar  and  coffee^  and  laid  in  supplies  of  Jamaica  ram« 
Tliere  the  l>etter  class  of  farmers  found  such  articles  of  finery 
or  use  ag  were  the  delight  of  their  sweethearts  or  their  wives^ 
sun^bonnetfi,  gayly  colored  ribbons,  tin  spoons^  and  iron  pots. 
On  thi^  store  Clark  had  long  had  his  eje.  The  owner  was  a 
Spaniard-  A  Spanish  officer  had  seized  the  goods  of  Amis,  a 
nutire  of  the  States,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he,  an  Ameri- 
can officer,  should  not  seize  the  goods  of  a  natire  of  Spain. 
Tie  accordingly,  one  dark  nighty  dispatched  a  fellow  named 
Dal  ton  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  take  the  store.  It  was  late 
when  Dalton  reached  the  place.  The  Spaniard  was  asleep,  but 
was  roused  by  the  noise  at  his  door,  and,  in  Uxat  mixture  of  bad 
Spanidi  and  bad  English  which  did  duty  as  a  language  at  Vin- 
cennes, demanded  what  was  wanted.  Dalton  made  him  under- 
stand that  his  cellar  was  to  be  searched.  He  struck  a  light, 
opene<:l  the  door,  anfl  led  the  way  to  the  cellar.  Dalton  made 
a  hasty  survey  of  the  barrels  and  boxes  that  littered  the  floor, 
came  out,  set  a  guard  alx)ut  the  cabin,  and  went  back  to  hia 
quarters.  Early  the  next  morning  he  returned  with  a  force  of 
men,  plundered  the  cellar,  and  went  off  with  great  quantltiee 
of  taify,  sugar,  coffee,  wine,  kegs  of  brandy,  bundles  of  peltry, 
and  bales  of  goods.  Wliatever  could  be  used  to  clotlie  tlio 
troops  Clark  i-etaiued.  The  rc^t  he  put  up  at  public  auction 
and  sold,  while  the  despoiled  and  ruined  merchant  fled  dovm 
the  river,  vowing  vengeance  on  his  spoilers.  An  officer  of  tho 
recruits  named  Bussaroon  was  then  dispatched  to  the  settlers 
on  the  Illinois.  He  was  charged  to  urge  them  to  conciliate 
the  Indians;  to  notify  them  of  the  capture  at  Natchez,  of  the 
roprii^al  at  Vincennes,  and  to  ad\ise  them  to  lay  hold  of  any 
Spaiiisli  pn>i)erty  they  could.^ 

♦  My  aecsount  of  the  idniw  «t  Fort  Vlnccimet  (•  talc«Q  from  Ibe  depofttloii 
isftdo  to  the  CommUtw;  of  Itirestigntion  by  Daniel  Neercf,  Mic  of  Dtltoii*t  giiAid& 
Bee  Diplomatic  CoiTe»potideiic«  of  tiic  Revolution,  vol  vl,  p,  211. 
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Meanwliile,  the  Kentuckians  wei'e  appointing  committees 
of  coireepondence,  and  prepmng  two  papers  which  indicated 
most  clearly  the  spirit  they  were  in.  One  was  a  petition  to 
the  Virginia  Assembly,  and  was  the  work  of  the  delegates  who 
sat  in  that  body  from  the  district  of  Kentucky.  The  other 
was  a  pretended  letter  from  a  gentleman  residing  at  the  falls 
of  tlie  Ohio  to  his  friend  in  New  England,  and  wais  the  woi*k 
of  an  unknown  hand.  The  petition  was  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  hated  pix^position  of  Jay,  and  a  bold  assertion  of 
the  right  of  the  Uuited  States  to  tise  the  Mississippi.*  The 
kngoage,  indeed,  was  so  strong  tliat  many  who  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  it  expressed  a  fear  that  it  would  give 
great  offence  to  Gardoqui,  and  were  for  softemng  some  ex- 
pressions and  leaving  out  others.  But  among  those  who 
thought  differently  was  Madisoru  lie  fully  sympathized  with 
the  indignation  of  the  western  men,  and  he  thought  he  now 
saw  an  excellent  chance  to  assist  them,  wMle  at  the  same 
time  he  helped  forward  a  favorite  project  of  his  o^ti. 
Nothing  lay  nearer  to  liis  heart  than  to  have  Viipnia  adopt 
the  report  of  the  Amiapolis  Convention.  But  the  gi'eat 
change  which  had  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  come  over 
the  feelings  of  leading  Yir^nians,  made  him  despair  of  suc- 
cess, lie  wasj  he  said,  on  his  return  to  Richmond,  shocked 
to  find  that  the  behavior  of  Congress  in  the  Mississippi  affair 
had  produced  such  ruinons  i-esnlts.  Some  men,  who  had 
always  i)een  conspicuous  as  stanch  supporters  of  the  Federal 
authority,  had  become  greatly  soured.  The  ardor  of  others 
had  been  cooled.t  lie  determined,  however,  to  do  "what 
he  could ;  he  went  to  the  Kentucky  delegates,  a^mred  them  of 
his  support,  presented  the  importance  of  sending  representa- 
tives to  Philadelphia,  won  them  over,  and  struck  a  bargain* 
He  agreed  to  speak  for  the  petition.  They  agreed  to  vote  for 
a  delegation ;  scarcely  had  this  been  ai-ranged  when  the  qnes- 
tion  came  up  in  the  House,  On  the  tliird  of  November  it  was 
decided  that  a  law  in  conformity  w^th  the  report  of  the  An- 
napolis Convention  ought  to  pass,  and  a  committee  waB  named 
to  prepare  one.     On  the  seventh  of  the  month  the  bill  was 

•  Joami\l  of  lliQ  noupt>  of  Delegate?  of  Virgimai  1788,  p.  4ft. 
f  Madiiioti  to  Wfl«hington,  December  7,  1786. 
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reported  j  two  days  later  it  was  passed     The  vote  waa 
imous.* 

Tbree  weeks  now  went  by  before  the  Kentucky  petition 
was  reached.  At  last,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  the 
House  went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  consider  it.  The 
discussion  was  long  and  f  ull^  but  the  oj)inions  of  the  members 
were  all  on6  way.  Indeed,  before  the  day  closed,  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions, couched  in  language  less  violent  than  that  of  the  peti- 
tion, was  voted  without  one  dissentient  voice.f 

The  pretended  letter  from  the  gentleman  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  bore  date  five  days  later.  It  did  not  upon  iie  face  differ 
gi'eatly  from  the  hundreds  of  epistles  which  at  that  time 
swelled  the  mail-bags  and  were  read  by  the  post-riders.  The 
complaints  with  wliieh  it  was  filled  were  in  sentiment,  if  not  in 
language,  much  like  those  in  which,  under  the  excitement  of 
the  times,  the  most  austere  patriots  and  trained  statesmen  were 
accustomed  to  indulge,  such  as  Wasliiiigton  expressed  to  Lee^ 
and  such  as  may  be  found  scattered  through  the  lettei^  of  Jef- 
fei-son,  of  Madison,  and  Ifonroe.  Yet  the  paper  was  so  artfully 
constnicted  as  to  be  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  very  senti- 
ments it  affected  to  describe.  The  late  commercial  treaty,  said 
the  writer,  has  given  the  west  country  a  universal  shock.  To 
gen  us,  and  make  us  vassals  to  the  Spaniards,  is  a  grievance  not 
to  l>e  borne.  The  acts  which  brought  about  our  revolt  from 
Great  Britain  were  not  half  so  barefaced  and  impudent.  To 
give  us  liberty  to  carry  our  coni,  our  beef,  our  pork  down  the 
river,  only  to  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  journey  it  becomea 
suljject  to  Spanish  laws,  is  an  insult  to  cm-  understanding.  Wo  ' 
know  by  a  woful  exjierience  what  becomes  of  such  goods. 
We  Imow  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards  t<j  take  our 
pnxluce  at  what  price  they  will.  We  know  that  large  quanti- 
ses of  Hour,  meal,  and  tobacco  have  been  confiscated.  This  the 
Test  will  not  endure.  The  country  has  been  settled  but  six 
years,  and  that  tn  the  face  of  a  savage  foe ;  yet,  in  spite  of  thts^ 
and  of  the  great  market  emigration  has  made,  the  produce  that 
is  en  hand  each  year  is  simply  enormous.     Flour  and  pork  are 

*  JoumAl  of  the  House  of  Delegaiefl  of  Yirginia,  1786»    Madisoa  to  Jefferson, 
Deoemljer  4,  1786. 

f  Journal  of  the  House  of  Tirginia  Delegates,  session  1780,  pp,  66,  €7. 
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Belling  at  twelve  shillings  a  liundred;  beef  is  in  proportioiu 
Any  quantity  of  Indian  com  can  be  had  for  ninepence  the 
bushel.  Shall  all  this  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  Spaniards  I 
Sliall  we  be  bondsmen  of  the  Spaniai-ds,  as  the  children  of 
Israel  were  bondsmen  of  the  Eg^^tians  ?  Shall  one  part  of  the 
Americans  be  slaves  and  another  freemen?  Our  state  is  so 
bad  that  any  exertion  to  better  it  will  be  just.  We  are  indeed 
preparing  to  make  that  exertion,  Spanish  goods  at  Vincennes 
and  Illinois  have  already  been  taken,  for  we  are  detennined, 
if  we  cannot  trade  down  the  Mossissippi,  they  shall  not  trade 
up*  Twenty  thousand  troops  can  easily  be  raised  west  of  the 
Alleghanles  and  the  Appalachians  to  drive  the  Spaniai'ds  fi-om 
their  settlements  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river.  If  this  is  not 
countenanced  in  the  East,  we  will  tlirow  off  our  allegiance  and 
seek  elsewhere  for  help.  Nor  will  we  seek  in  vain,  for  even 
now  Great  Britain  stands  witli  open  anns  to  receive  us.* 

Many  copies  of  this  letter  were  made  and  sent  ov^er  tlie 
river  to  Fi'anklin,  weixj  there  widely  circulated,  and  I'ead  at  the 
musters,  the  town-meetings,  and  the  court-c»peniiigs  with  great 
effect.  In  truth,  the  people  of  Franklin  were  in  so  irritable  a 
frame  of  mind  that  no  story  that  could  come  to  them  respect- 
ing the  intentions  of  Congress  was  too  wild  to  be  beUeved. 
They  were  sure  they  were  about  to  be,  if  they  had  not  already 
been,  made  over  to  Spain  as  the  price  of  some  conunercial  con- 
cessions to  the  East.  Their  condition  was,  in  fact,  most  lament- 
able. Two  govermuents  contended  for  their  obedience.  Both 
levied  taxes.  Both  enacted  laws.  Each  government  had  its 
courts,  its  justices,  its  sheriffs,  its  militia  captains,  and  its  dig* 
nitaries  of  state.  Whatever  act  was  done  by  one  side  was  sure 
to  be  imitated  and  surpassed  by  the  other.  The  contest  re- 
sembled somewhat  the  fencing  scene  in  Hamlet,  but  was  less 
bloody-  Laertes  wounds  Uamlet ;  then,  in  scuffling,  they 
change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes.  Se^^er's  follow- 
ers attempted  to  hold  court  at  Jonesboro.     But  while  the  law- 


*  Secret  /oumals  of  Congrcaa.  The  letter  i§  given  in  full  in  the  Independent 
Gft2ctte  or  Chronicle  of  Freedom  for  July  7,  1787.  In  the  same  paper  are  two 
oihef  letters  of  like  strain*  One  of  them,  **Copy  of  a  Circular  Letter  Directed  to 
the  Different  Court?  In  the  Western  Country/*  contains  a  coll  for  a  meeting  to 
frame  "  a  spirited  but  decent  remonstmnoe  to  Congress." 
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yer  for  the  prosecution  in  a  case  was  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
pressive  harangue  to  the  court,  Tipton  entered  with  a  body  of 
men,  seized  upon  the  papers,  and  turned  the  judge  and  the 
lawyers  out  of  doors.  A  few  days  later  a  party  of  Franklinites'^ 
caine  upon  a  log  hut  where  a  justice  was  sitting  under  the  au- 
thority of  North  Carolina,  Recalling  the  scene  at  Jonesboro, 
they  went  in,  took  the  papers  from  the  clerk,  broke  up  the 
court,  and  drave  the  eooipany  into  the  road,  Tipton  then 
went  to  the  house  of  Sevier,  where  the  papers  were  deposited, 
and  carried  them  off  by  force-  Sevier  in  turn  repaired  to  Tip- 
ton's house,  reined  possession  of  the  documents,  and  hid 
them  in  a  cave.'**' 

But  while  tlie  Governor  was  busily  engaged  chasing  judges  ^ 
and  hiding  briefs,  his  attention  was  suddenly  drawn  to  a  matter 
which  required  for  its  mamigement  the  exercise  of  all  liis  au- 
thority, courage,  and  ekilL  The  Indians  rose  on  the  frontier. 
Lulled  by  the  willingness  with  which  Old  Tassel  and  Hanging 
Maw  had  signed  the  late  treaty,  settlers  had  pushed  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Hokton  as  far  as  Beaver  creek.  There  a 
large  clearing  had  been  made,  and  several  houses,  built  of  tree* 
trunks  laid  one  upon  another,  roofed  Avith  strips  of  bark,  and 
provided  with  openings  wherein  greased  paper  did  duty  ajs 
glass,  had  been  put  up.  But  the  sight  of  so  flourishing  a  set- 
tlement, 60  remote  from  the  source  of  defence,  and  exposed  on 
tlu'ee  sides  to  attack,  was  too  tempting  for  the  Indians.  They 
sacked  it,  killed  two  men,  and  drove  tlie  rest  back  to  the  towns. 
And  now  the  frontier  swarme<^I  with  Indians,  War  parties 
went  out  from  the  Cherokees,  the  Cliippewas,  the  Twightwees, 
the  Tawas,  the  Pottawattamies,  and  Shawanese.  It  was  feared  I 
that  before  many  weeks  had  passed  a  thousand  braves  in  war- 
paint would  bo  on  the  march  for  the  settlements,  burning  and 
killing  as  they  went.  Such  a  prospect  might  well  make  the 
heart  of  the  stoutest  frontiersman  quake.  For  of  all  wars,  an 
Indian  war  was  the  most  terrible.  The  miseries  of  a  rupture 
with  Spain  would  be  as  notliing  to  it  The  fighting  would 
then  be  done  in  the  full  light  of  day,  in  an  open  field,  and 
would  be  mollified  by  all  the  usages  of  civilized  men.    Every 

*  See  HfiTwoorrs  History  of  Tennessee.    Ramsey's  Annals  of  Tennessee,  pp, 
339,  340.     Marshdrs  History  of  Keatuckj. 
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one  would  know  that,  if  he  were  so  iinfortimate  as  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  would  be  treated  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  kindness  and  consideration.  His  woundB  wouM  be 
dieesedy  he  would  be  well  housed  and  fed,  and  he  would,  at  the 
first  opportunity,  be  exchanged.  Not  so  with  the  Indian  cap- 
tive. With  Ilia  hands  bound  behind  him,  he  would  be  driven, 
hungry,  thirsty,  and  smeared  with  blood,  to  some  distant  village, 
and  might  count  himself  most  happy  if  the  friends  who  came 
to  deliver  liim  and  his  companions  were  not  forced  to  pick  his 
bones  out  of  a  heap  of  ashes,  or  carry  home  his  corpse  scalped, 
scorched,  lacemted,  and  maimed. 

So  fioori,  therefore,  as  the  news  came,  Sevier  was  all  activity, 
A  call  was  made  for  volimteera,  and  in  a  few  days  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  horsemen  were  on  the  march  for  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  country.  They  came  fij'st  to  Houston  station  on  the 
Little  river,  then  crossed  t!ie  Tennessee  at  Island  Town,  passed 
by  the  Tellier  plains,  and  went  over  the  Unaka  mountains  to 
the  Hiwassee.  There  were  three  Cherokee  towns  known  among 
the  trapiiers  as  the  valley  towns.  Sevier  at  once  attacked  them 
with  great  energj^,  took  them,  killed  fifteen  Indians,  and  set  lire 
to  the  lodges.  Thence  scouts  were  dispatched,  but  they  had 
not  been  loug  gone  when  they  returned  with  word  that  a  trail 
had  been  discovered  a  few  leagues  away,  that  it  was  fresh,  that 
it  was  large,  and  that  all  signs  indicated  a  considerable  force  of 
Indians  neai*  at  hand.  A  pursuit  was  ordered.  Horses  were 
saddled,  guns  loaded  and  primed,  and  the  trail  soon  reached. 
But  when  those  of  the  party  who  had  grown  old  fighting  In- 
dians saw  it,  they  declared  that  upward  of  a  thousand  braves 
must  be  in  the  band.  To  go  on  would,  they  said,  be  madnees. 
The  trail  undoubtedly  led  to  8<.»me  narrow  defile  in  the  hills,  or 
to  some  carefully  plaimed  ambuscade,  where  the  pursuers 
would  on  a  sudden  find  themselves  surrounded  and  over- 
powered by  tremendous  odds,  and  be  cut  off  to  a  man.  The 
punishment,  tc»o,  already  inflicted  on  the  Lidians  was  severe. 
There  was  tlierefore  no  good  reason  for  taking  the  risks  of  a 
further  advance,  Tliis  counsel  prevailed,  and  Sevier  ordered 
his  men  to  go  back  to  the  settlements. 

A  very  different  fate  meanwhile  awaited  a  much  larger 
expedition  that  went  out  from  Kentucky.     The  result  was  in 
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tni&  m  aluDBeliil  fsuba^  and  Hm  mok  came 
Imping  filed  a  mf^  aiioi  or  seen  a  an^  f  o^ 
wat  in  nmausodf  and  to  tl^  fact  is  lo  be  vcnbed  no 
part  of  Ike  ilb  encoontefed.  Clark  via»  fike  Sevier,  m  < 
gogne  and  an  agilaiof ;  Imt  he  wm  noC,  like  Serieiv  ^  ^^^^^ 
damitleai  eonrage  and  iroa  wiH,  quick  to  think^  qidck  to  \ 
and  a  natoral-boni  ruler  of  men*  The  raid  into  the  ^ 
oomtlrjr  waa  weU  planned,  lapidlj  exeeoled^  and 
The  Wabash  expedidon  was  from  the  start  badlj 
badlj  led,  miitinoii%  and  digaatroua.  £ariy  in  the 
about  a  tbonsand  men  had  answered  to  the  call  for  vohmt 
and  aMembled  at  the  f  alU  of  the  Ohio.  There  a  ahort  ddaj 
occurred^  while  food  and  ammonitioa  were  ooUected ;  but, ; 
aoon  aft  the  qnartermaater  reported  that  enongh  had  00^30  I 
the  army  took  up  ita  march  for  Vincennea,  The  rations 
the  powder  were  sent  bj  water  in  nine  boats.  The  troop 
went  by  land,  driring  a  herd  of  cattle  before  them,  and  < 
fint  to  the  fort  There  they  had  hoped  to  find  the  boata^ ' 
thr&e  days,  five  days,  a  week  dragged  by,  and  none  came. 
hi»t,  on  the  morning  of  tlie  ninth  day,  the  little  fleet  of 
boatu  and  barges  was  decried  coming  slowly  up  the  m 
BhoaU  and  low  water  in  the  Wahash  had  detaine<l  it  Tfc 
newR  tliat  the  boats  were  in  sight  was  welcomed  by  the 
with  every  maiiife^tatic^n  of  delight ;  but  their  joy  was  speedilj 
followed  by  bitter  munnurings  and  complaints.  Half  the 
viwomj  had  rotted  on  the  voyage,  while  of  the  stock  of  fo 
brougljt  by  liiiid,  nothing  save  a  few  bullocks  remained, 
obtain  more  Jsup[>lie8  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  troop 
were  instantly  put  on  short  rations.  From  that  time  forth 
was  ditiorder  aiirl  discontent  As  the  march  progressed  the 
muttering^  gi'cw  louder  and  louder,  ordei's  were  obeyed  with^ 
hm  and  loss  alacrity,  and  when  the  deserted  Indian  towns  < 
the  Vermilion  were  reiR*hcd  the  troops  mutinied.  Clark,  in' 
an  evil  hour,  had  sent  out  runners  to  offer  the  Indians  war  or 
peace.  That  so  old  a  soldier  should  have  been  guilty  of  so 
groBS  a  bit  of  folly  is  indeed  strange.  If  his  mission  wer 
one  of  peace,  he  ought  never  to  have  quitted  the  falls  of 
Ohio.  If  his  purpose  was  to  make  war,  and  it  undoubtedly 
wasi  he  ought  not  to  have  thrown  away  the  many  advant 
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of  a  surprise,  especially  when  contending  with  so  crafty  and 
80  cunning  a  foe.  In  this  opinion  his  officers  and  his  men 
shared.  A  raai-eh  through  the  wilderness  and  over  the  plains 
was,  they  said,  bad  enough  even  when  food  was  plenty  and  no 
enemy  near  ;  but  to  make  such  a  journey  with  hungry  stom- 
achs, in  order  to  fight  Indians,  and  then  to  find,  after  all  done 
and  suffered,  that  their  own  leader  liad  betrayed  tliem^  was 
too  much.  Three  hundred  of  them  one  morning  refused  to 
go  a  mile  farther,  saddled  their  horses,  and  turned  their  faces 
homeward.  Clark,  overwhelmed  with  shame,  remonstrated, 
argued,  threatened,  and  at  last  begged  them,  with  tears  run- 
ning down  liis  fa^e,  not  to  desert  him.  No  heed  was  given  to 
his  entreaties,  and  the  mutineei*8  set  off  for  Vincennes* 

Scarce  were  they  out  of  sight  when  the  few  that  remained 
held  a  coimcil,  discussed  the  perils  of  their  situation,  and 
speedily  resolved  t^3  go  after  their  friends.  In  a  moment  aU 
was  confusion  in  the  camp ;  blankets  were  hastily  collected, 
rations  distributed,  and,  before  many  hours  had  gone  by,  the 
whole  band  was  in  full  retreat.  They  came  up  with  the  de- 
serters toward  evening,  and  camped  with  them  that  night. 
Next  moiTLJng  the  troops,  scorning  order  and  discipUne,  went 
by  the  neai-est  route  to  their  homes.^ 

The  sudden  return  of  the  expedition  without  having  struck 
a  blow  caused  general  alarm.  Great  preparations  had  been 
made  for  it,  and  great  things  expected  in  return.  When  the 
call  for  troops  was  issued^  men  had  hastened  from  all  qnartars 
to  put  do^vn  their  names  in  the  list  of  volunteers.  So  many 
of  the  first  characters  of  the  district  joined  the  army  that  the 
meetiug  of  the  convention  to  decide  the  question  of  tlie  in- 
dei)endence  of  Kentucky  had  to  be  postponed.  Yet  what,  it 
was  asked,  had  come  of  all  this?  The  provisions  had  been 
wasted.  Time  had  been  squandered,  and  the  men  had  gone 
muttermg,  grumbling,  and  half  fed  to  witliin  two  days'  march 
of  the  Indians,  had  sent  word  to  the  chiefs  that  they  must 
make  peiice  or  fight,  and  had  then,  in  a  moment,  turned  about 
and  fled.    "WTiat  was  to  prevent  the  Shawanese  coming  out  of 

*  The  A4>co(mt  of  Clark^s  Wabash  expeditioii  has  beeti  midnty  taken  from 
MarvhairB  Bktorr  of  Retitnckj,  vol.  i,  pp,  248,  249 ;  DiUon^t  Hktoiy  of  Xadiana^ 
pp.  201 »  203  ;  and  AlbAch'a  Western  AiinaU, 
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their  ambuscade  among  tlie  defiles  of  Pine  creek  and  marcbinif 
straiglit  upon  the  settlements  ?  There  was,  however,  mnch  to 
prevent  snoli  a  calamity*  For,  while  the  alarmists  were  com- 
plaining, Colonel  Logan,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  croesed 
the  Ohio,  where  Maysville  now  stands,  with  five  hundred 
mounted  riflemen,  penetrated  the  Indian  country  to  the  head 
of  Mad  river,  burned  eight  towns,  laid  waste  many  hundreds 
of  cornfields,  killed  twenty  braves,  and,  with  eighty  prisoners, 
hastened  back  to  Kentucky, 

There  he  found  the  settlers  greatly  excited  over  the  bSbit 
at  Vincennes,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  their  me- 
morial to  the  Virginia  House  of  Deputies.  Every  emignmt 
that  came  down  the  river  was  stopped  and  closely  questioned 
as  to  the  state  of  feeling  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  ktest 
information  concerning  the  treaty.  One  of  the  malcontcnte, 
named  Thomas  Green,  was  particularly  active  in  tliis  work. 
He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  restless,  aspiring  charao- 
ters  that  are  never  happy  unless  stirring  up  strife  or  foment- 
ing discord.  He  had  allied  himself  closely  with  Clark,  tad 
written  the  famous  letter  to  the  gentleman  in  Kew  England, 
had  agreed  mth  Clark  to  bear  half  the  expense  of  a  letter  to 
the  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  now  addressed  himself  to  Jay. 
His  language  was  strong,  but  it  expi'essed  no  more  than  the 
ill-humor  of  the  settlers  warranted.  The  commercial  treaty 
with  Spain  was,  he  said,  cruel,  oppressive,  and  mijust.  The 
whole  West  was  astonished  at  the  proposition  to  close  the  Mis- 
sissippL  It  was  truly  snri>rising  to  every  man  of  sense  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  so  ap- 
plauded for  the  assertion  Mid  defence  of  the  rights  of  man, 
should  iu  BO  short  a  time  seek  to  subject  the  greater  part  of 
its  dominion  to  a  slavery  worse  than  had  ever  been  imposed 
by  Great  Britain,  Ireland  wafi  a  free  country  to  what  the 
West  would  be  when  navigation  was  shut,  and  aU  the  benefits 
of  toil  given  to  the  Spaniards,* 

But  his  letter  to  the  authorities  of  Georgia  proved  most 
disastrous.      He  had  intrusted  the  instrument  for  safe 
livery  to  a  messenger  named  Wells.    Ignorant,  talkative, ; 
proud  of  his  charge,  Wells  boasted  wherever  he  went  of  the 
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misBion  he  was  od,  of  the  great  sum  he  waa  to  get  for  per- 
forming itj  and  showed  the  letter  freely.  Among  those  who 
saw  it  as  he  passed  through  Danville  were  some  stanch 
friendB  of  government.     By  them  a  careful  copy  was  taken, 

f  sent  at  once  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  whole  matter  waa  laid  before  the  council.  Clark  solemnly 
protested  on  his  honor  that  he  never  so  much  as  saw  the 
letter,  that  he  did  not  know  the  contents,  and  that  he  was  an 
ill-used  man.  But  it  wa^  thought  a  httle  singular  that  one  so 
old  in  public  affairs  should,  with  childlike  shnpbcity,  con* 
tribute  to  the  expense  of  a  letter  firmly  binding  him,  on  the 
slightest  encouragement,  to  raise  an  army,  go  over  the  bor- 
der and  take  possession  of  the  disputed  laud,  yet  never  read 
the  writing.  His  word  was  therefore  doubted.  His  con- 
duct was  denounced,  the  powers  assumed  by  him  disavowed, 
the  prosecution  of  aU  concerned  in  the  seizure  of  the  Yin- 
cennes  goods  ordered,  and  a  formal  notice  dispatched  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mucb  of  the  excitement,  however,  had  by  this  time  spent 
itself,  and  much  had  been  allayed  by  the  vigorous  language  in 
which  the  Virginia  Assembly  had  protested.  The  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  such  was  the  language  of  the  me- 
morial, was  a  bountiful  gift  of  nature  to  the  United  States. 
It  hml,  too,  been  secured  to  them  by  the  late  revolution*  The 
Confederation  was  constructed  on  the  broad  principle  of  equal 
righta  A  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  any  one  part  to  the  real  or 
supposed  interests  of  another  would  therefore  be  a  flagrant 
violation  of  justice,  and  an  alarming  innovation  in  the  system 
of  the  Union.*  This  passed  the  Houses  by  a  unanimous  vote 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November.    Next  day  Madison  an- 

hiiomiced  that  he  would,  on  the  fourth  of  December,  move  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  spring* 

The  convention  of  which  he  spoke  was  that  body  of  men 
to  whom  we  owe  the  Constitution.  The  commissioners  who 
met  at  Annapolis  in  the  previous  September  had  recommend- 
ed Congress  to  call  it.  At  Annapolis  the  attendance  had  been 
filim.    No  delegates  came  from  Georgia,  from  South  Carolina, 
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or  from  any  State  to  the  east  of  tlie  Hudson.  Three  time^ 
they  had  been  chosen  in  Massachusetts.  Twice  they  refiL^d 
to  een^e.  The  third  time  they  accepted  and  set  out,  but,  like 
the  delegates  from  Rhode  Island,  were  met  on  the  way  by 
news  that  the  convention  had  broken  up.  The  session  indeed 
was  a  short  one,  for  the  few  who  came  had  such  limited  pow- 
ens  tiiat  the  delegat^js  contented  themselves  with  lamenting 
the  wretched  state  of  national  affairs,  and  m-gbg  a  new  cun* 
vention  of  delegates,  with  enlarged  powers,  to  meet  at  Philar 
delphia  in  May.  Hamilton  funiished  the  draft  of  the  re|>on-^ 
the  convention  spent  two  days  in  debating  and  amending,  and 
then  adopted  it  and  adjourned.  From  Annapolis  it  was  car- 
ried to  New  York,  where  Rnfus  King,  with  that  narrow- 
mindedneas  which  he  bo  often  displayed,  prevented  Cot 
recommending  it  to  the  States, 

But  the  men  of  Virginia  were  happily  of  a  better  land. 
There  the  Assembly  took  up  the  report  of  the  oommiasion- 
ers  in  the  second  week  of  the  session,  and  appoint^  a  select 
oommittee  of  seven  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill.*  Tt 
seven  reported  four  days  kter.f  Madison  drew  the  pr 
ble,  which  eet  forth  in  earnest  and  dignified  eloquence  th^ 
reasons  which  prompted  the  act  No  opposition  was  en* 
countered.  The  three  readings  were  without  debate,  and 
on  the  ninth  of  November  the  bill  passed.  But  it  wbb  not 
till  December  that  the  commissioners  were  chosen  on  a  joint 
ballot4  They  were  seven  in  number,  were  men  who  had 
long  been  in  pubhc  life,  and  were  thought  to  be,  in  Virgiuia, 
among  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  time.  Washington  was 
the  fii*8t  elected.  Then  came  Patrick  Henry,  Uicn  Edmimd 
Eandolph,  then  John  Blair,  Madison,  MajBon,  and  Wytha 
Two  names  were  wanting  in  the  list-,  which  many  declared 
should  have  been  there.  But  it  was  afterward  asserted  that 
Edmund  Pendleton  was  'then  suffering  from  a  dangerons 
malady  which  threatened  his  life,**  and  that  Richard  IIcc 
Lee  was  no  longer  the  favorite  he  onctf  had  been.  He 
known  to  be  much  in  favor  of  shutting  up  the  Mississippi. 

*  Jouroftle  Virgiiila  ITouse  of  Delegatei^  Korcmber  8,  1786. 

f  JourDAls,  NoTcmbcr  7,  17S6,  |  Ibid.»  December  %,  178*. 

*  See  A  letter  from  Madloon  to  Jefferson,  Doceiober  4,  1780. 
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He  was  suspected  of  being  in  no  sympathy  with  the  ptuposea 

of  the  convention,"*^ 

And  now  the  example  set  by  Yirginia  was  speedily  followed 
by  others.  Indeed,  before  Congi^ess  had  given  its  sanction  to 
the  Federal  Convention,  six  States  appointed  delegates.f  Mas- 
sachusetts made  a  seventh.  But  the  act  by  which  she  bound 
herself  to  send  representatives  to  Philadelphia  was  not  agreed 
to  till  the  very  day  on  which  Congress,  after  much  deliberation^ 
approved  of  the  call  of  the  convention.^ 

By  those  finn  friends  of  government  who  wait^^d  with 
feverish  anxiety  for  the  action  of  the  States,  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  Massachusetts  was  hailed  with  delight.  For  no- 
where had  the  antifederal  feeling  been  80  bitter  and  so  strong 
as  in  New  England,  and  of  all  New  England  it  was  strongeat 
and  bitterest  in  Maasachnsetts.  There  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  had  alwajns  been  a  favorite  principle  of  legislation.^  One 
of  her  delegateSj  long  before  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed, 
had  been  bold  enougli,  in  a  fit  of  Ul-humor,  to  stand  np  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  throw  out  threats  of  a  separate  confeder-  ^ 
acy  beyond  the  Hudson*  [  Another  had,  upon  a  public  occa- 
sion, ventured  to  call  the  Continental  Government  a  foreign 
one>  Nay,  more,  in  the  Bimuner  and  autumn  of  1786  a  pro- 
ject was  actually  matured  to  go  out  of  the  LTnion  and  form  a 
new  confederation  of  New  England  States.  But  the  rebellion 
of  Shayg  broke  out.  In  aq^  iostant  public  opinion  changed  com- 
pletely. Stem  patriots,  who,  while  all  went  well,  talked  of  the 
dangers  of  baleful  aristocracies,  soon  learned  to  talk  of  the  dan- 
gers of  baleful  democracies,     they  beheld  the  Legislature  in- 

•  Letter  from  Madigon  to  Waahin^n^  NoYembcr  8,  1786, 

f  The  six  were  Virginia,  New  Jemej,  Peimajlvania,  DelAW&re,  North  Carolina, 
&od  Georgia,  X  February  21,  1787. 

•  II  ctwnot  bo  doubted  that  John  Adam«  waa  a  stanch  Federalist.  Tet 
Adams,  in  his  Defence  of  the  ConFtituiiona  of  Governraent  of  the  United  Slatea  of 
Americft,  which  he  published  in  1786,  made  the  remark:  "  Con^caa  ia  not  a  legla- 
latlre,  but  a  diplomatic  aaiicnibly.'*  First  edition,  p,  862.  When  Jefferson  called 
hit  fttlentioa  to  it  **  a«  not  entirely  accurate  and  not  likely  to  do  good"  (Jefferson 
to  AdAina,  Fcbntary  ^,  1737)t  Adnms  exphiincd  that  he  spoke  of  Cotigreas  aa  it 
then  waf  constituted,  and  not  as  rongreas  should  be  in  the  future.  See  letter  of 
Adams  to  Jefferson,  March  1,  1787* 

I  Madison^s  Debates,  iroL  1,  p.  367.     Also,  pp.  428^80. 
^  Seo  AuBtin'a  Life  of  Gerry,  toI.  i,  pp,  407-416. 
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salted,  the  courts  mobbed,  justice  defeated,  the  strong  arm  of 
the  State  openly  defied.  like  men  of  sense  and  candor,  thej 
at  once  saw  their  errors,  renounced  them,  and  frankly  confessed 
that,  in  place  of  detracting  from,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  good 
citizen  to  add  to  and  strengthen  the  powers  of  Congress,*  But 
the  most  mai*ked  of  all  the  conversions  was  that  of  Rnfud 
King,  King  had  from  the  first  been  among  the  determined 
opponents  of  Federal  authority.  No  arguments  could  be  found 
weighty  enough  to  convince  him  tliat  any  good  could  come 
from  a  powerful  and  efficient  national  Government.  He  bad 
drawn  the  letter  in  which  the  Massachusetts  delegates  gave 
their  reasons  for  withholding  the  resolutions  of  1785,  and  had, 
in  tlie  October  previous,  appeared  before  the  General  Court  to 
speak  against  the  plan  of  a  convention  of  the  States,!  But  he 
now  went  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  with  a  rapidity  that 
will  surprise  no  one  who  has  watched  the  course  of  men  in  revo*  - 
In  tionary  times.  He  adnoitted  his  mistake,  and  wrote  to  his  old 
colleague,  Gerry,  exhorting  him  to  lend  his  aid  to  effect  a  call  of 
the  convention.  "  Events,"  he  wrote, "  are  hurrying  us  to  a  cri- 
sis ;  prudent  and  sagacious  men  should  be  ready  to  seize  tlie  most 
favorable  cuxjumstances  to  establish  a  more  perfect  and  vigoraua 
Government,"  j[.    From  that  time  forth  he  was  a  Federalist 

What  action  would  be  taken  by  New  Hampshire  nobody 
knew.  What  would  be  done  by  Rhode  Island  no  one  cared^ 
The  unhappy  condition  into  which  that  once  prospei^ous  StatOij 
had  fallen  was  indeed  most  deplorable.  She  was  scarce  looked j 
upon  as  any  longer  a  member  of  the  Union*  Her  name  had  be- 
come a  byword  and  a  reproach,  and  was  never  mentioned  with- 
out a  wagging  of  the  head  and  a  shooting  out  of  the  tongtie. 
She  was  nicknamed  Rogue's  Island ;  ^  her  people  were  8})<:)ken 
of  as  Know  Ye  men,  and  her  acts  as  Know  Ye  mea£ures>J 


^  See  s  statement  of  Geneml  Knox,  referred  to  In  ft  letter  of  Wasklnfioii* 
8pftrkB*8  Wublngton,  toI  Ix,  pp.  226,  227, 

f  See  va  Address  made  to  ihe  Legislature  of  Masfuichusettf,  by  EufuB  Kingi 
OotobeFf  1786.    Alao,  Boston  MagcLzino  for  nSG^  p.  406. 

X  See  a  letu^r  of  Unhi&  King  to  Elbridge  Qerrj^  Jebrua^  11, 1767.  Au«t]ii*al 
Life  of  Gerry,  toL  u,  pp,  7,  8, 

«  See  A  DreuQ,  Boston  H  j\zette»  October  %  1 7W.    See,  also,  a  paper  on  ComiM^  j 
Cieat  Curreocr  in  New  Hnvcn  Historioal  Society  Fapef%  ?oL  L 

I  Kew  Tork  Packet,  Joue  IS,  1787. 
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It  was  said,  with  great  trutli,  that  it  was  impolitic  for  a  Xthode 
Islander  in  his  travels  to  own  his  coimtry  unless  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  ahle  to  prove  a  uniform  and  decided  hatred 
of  Know  Ye  men  and  measures.  When  a  merchant  violated 
his  engagements,  when  an  agent  betrayed  his  trust,  when  a 
iesman  defrauded  his  customers,  the  term  of  reproach  ap- 
plied  to  him  was  Ehode  Island's  faith,  When  language  failed 
of  odious  epithets  to  portray  the  finished  villain,  he  was  declared 
Lto  be  as  contemptible  as  a  Know  Ye  Judge.*  Wlien  a  criminal 
broke  jailj  or  a  debtor  fled  from  his  creditors,  it  was  sueeringly 
sud  that  he  would  surely  he  found  in  Khode  Island.  The 
most  sanguine  Federalist  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  a 
State  ruled  by  men  so  given  over  to  dark  and  crooked  ways 
would  join  the  convention.  No  one,  therefore^  felt  any  disap- 
pointment that  she  never  did.  Yet  the  effect  of  her  shameful 
conduct,  combined  with  the  turbulent  scenes  in  Massachusetts, 
ras,  in  tiie  eastern  States,  inmiense.  /In  thi'ee  mouths'  time 
public  opinion  underwent  a  complete  change.  Faith  in  the 
stability  of  the  Union  went  do\siu  A  strong  diBtrust  of  repub- , 
Hcan  institutions  sprang  up*  No  money,  it  was  said,  is  pEud 
into  the  Treagury*  No  respect  is  paid  to  the  Federal  authority. 
Not  a  single  State  complies  with  the  recpiisitions.  Some  pass 
them  over  in  silence ;  somo  absolutely  reject  tliem*  It  is  quite 
imposisible  that  a  Government  so  weakened  and  despised  can 
r much  longer  hold  together.f  The  malady  has  come  to  a  critical 
rstage.  None  but  the  strongest  remedies  will  serve.  The  pa- 
tient must  be  killed  or  cured. 

But  among  those  who  looked  with,  favor  on  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  many  opinions  prevailed  as  to  what  should  take  its 
place.  At  one  extreme  of  the  Antif ederal  party  was  a  body 
of  men,  numerous,  respectable,  and  not  without  influence,  who 
leaned  toward  monarchy  and  were  for  setting  up  a  King.:^ 

*  New  Jersey  Journal,  July  11,  17S7. 

f  See  a.  letter  from  MatJi^sn  to  Pcndliitoo,  Fobrtiary  S4,  1787. 

}  ''  The  Late  turbulent  scenes  in  Massaohusettf,  and  infumouf  ones  in  EhoOe 
Uland,  have  done  Inexpressible  injury  to  the  republjcan  charact€r  in  that  pnrt  of 
the  United  Stntt^a  *  and  a  propeojiity  towarfl  monarchy  Is  said  to  bare  been  pro* 
dneed  by  it  in  «ome  leading  minds."  Madison  to  Pendleton.  See,  also,  a  letter 
froin  Macli>«on   to   Wa^hlngton^  February    21,   1787*     Washiogtoa  U)  Madiaan. 

irki*ft  Woehington,  toI  ix,  p.  228, 
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Tliey  eoiildj  they  protested,  see  no  way  out  of  the  ills  that  laj j 
BO  thick  on  either  hand  but  by  abandoning  the  attempt  at 
publican  government,  and  taking  refuge  in  that  very  system 
they  had  with  so  ranch  difficulty  just  thrown  off. 

At  the  other  extreme  were  to  be  found  many  men  of  note ; 
almost  all  the  first  characters  in  the  country,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  community.     They  abhorred,  they  said,  the  ide 
of  a  monarchy ;  they  would  never  give  up  the  idea  of  a  repub-^ 
He.    But  they  were  convinced  that  no  one  republican  govern- 
ment could  rule  harmoniously  over  so  vast  a  country,  and  overJ 
Buch  conflicting  interests.     They  were  therefore  for  three  eer 
rate  confederations,  marked  off  by  such  boundaries  as  differenc 
of  climate,  diversity  of  occupations,  and  the  natural  products  of 
the  soil  required.     EverylM»dy  knew  that  tlie  eastern  men  wei^^ 
fishers  and  shippers  and  merchants,  while  the  southern  men  were 
planters  and  farmers.     The  late  discussion  over  the  MississipplJ 
had  shown  how  impossible  it  was  to  reconcile  the  interests 
men  so  varioiisly  employed-     It  was  better,  therefore,  that  they 
should  part ;  and  that,  as  Massachusetts  built  her  ships  and  Vi 
ginia  raised  her  tobacco  and  her  slaves  under  different  climatefl^J 
they  should  do  so  under  different  flags.    They  hoped 
would  be  three  republics :  a  republic  of  the  East,  a  republic  of 
the  middle  States,  and  a  republic  of  the  South.* 

Between  these  tw(i  pai-ties  lay  the  great  body  of  the  people 
They  too  were  anxious  for  a  change,  and  talked  much  of  a  ' 
orous  government  But  whether  it  was  obtained  by  a  dissoItt4 
tion  or  a  partition  of  the  Confederation  was  all  one  to  them.f 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut  did  not  resolve  to  send  dele- 
gates till  Saturday,  the  twelfth  of  May,  two  days  before  the 
convention  was  to  open.  Wliile  the  question  was  under  de- 
bate, Mr.  Huntington,  a  man  of  some  local  fame  and  a  militia 
general  in  the  late  continental  array,  rose  and  addressed  the 
Speaker.  The  measure  under  discussion  had,  he  said,  be 
recommended  by  Congress  and  acceded  to  by  most  of  the 
States.    This  was  to  him   a  good  reason  why  Connecticut 


*  Rivea's  Life  of  Madbon,  vol.  ii,  p.  187,  where  iome  extracts  from  bii  Piaiy 
are  gfi'en. 

f  Madiftoa  states  that  this  feeUog  was  particulirlj  atro&g  in  CotmeGtlcut* 
Blves^B  Life  and  Times  of  Madison,  voL  ii,  p.  IBB. 
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should  do  likewise.  He  wotdd  gladly  etop  and  say  no  more. 
But  he  felt  constrained  to  go  on,  as  he  had  much  cause  to  think 
that  some  gentlemen  who  heard  him  were  of  the  belief  that 
the  Confedei-ation  was  sufficient  unto  itself,  and  tliat  othei's 
held  the  country  would  be  better  without  any.  The  Confeder- 
ation had  been  framed  while  America  was  smarting  tmder  the 
hand  of  wilful  power.  It  seemed  to  have  been  the  leading 
object  of  the  framers  to  set  up  an  authority  without  bestowing 
upon  it  any  power  whatever.  Ko  penalty  was  fastened  to  a 
bi-each  of  the  contract  between  the  States.  No  means  of 
forcing  obedience  existed.  The  observance  of  the  articles 
hung  solely  on  the  good- will  and  pleasure  of  each  State,  He 
was  no  prophet,  but  his  calculations  must  indeed  be  wrong  if 
diversity  of  sentiment  and  manners,  if  local  circumstanceSj  if 
the  unjust  distribution  of  the  debt,  and  the  jealousies  that 
sprang  from  trade,  did  not  bring  forth  heart-burnings  and  strife 
of  the  most  serious  kind.  God  only  knew  where  and  when 
they  would  end.  Was  it  wise  to  trust  the  event  to  chance  and 
leave  government  to  arise  out  of  the  distractions  of  the  mob  ? 
Surely  it  was  far  better,  in  a  cool  and  dispassionate  hour,  to 
consult  with  the  sister  States  on  the  fitness  of  making  needed 
changes  in  the  Confederation.  A  man  removed  from  scenes  of 
danger,  blessed  with  plenty,  and  compassed  by  kind  neighbors, 
was  apt  to  hug  himself  in  his  ease,  and  think  the  independent 
State  of  Connecticut  a  host  unto  herself.  Was  this  so  ?  Far 
from  it.  She  waa  open  to  the  insidts  and  depredations  of  a 
single  ship-of-war.  On  all  sides  were  treacherous  neighbors. 
He  remembered  to  have  heard  a  gentleman  say,  in  the  debate 
upon  another  question,  that  Poland  was  cut  up  out  of  pity  for 
her  people*  Who  knew  how  long  it  would  be  ere  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Now  York  would  join,  and  in  the  ex- 
cess of  their  love  part  out  Connecticut  among  them  ?  What 
security  had  she  against  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  one,  the 
selfishness  of  the  other,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  third. 
How  long  would  it  be  before  the  rights  of  these  States  began 
to  clash  i  In  twenty  years,  nav,  in  ten^  Massachusetts  wonid 
awake  to  the  fact  that  she  had  the  sole  right  to  the  fisheries  on 
her  coast.  Connecticut  fishermen  would  be  driven  from  Nan- 
tacket  shoals.     Complaints  would  come  in  to  tlie  Assembly, 
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would  be  sent  on  to  Congress,  and  a  recommendation  made  hy 
tliat  body  to  Massachusetts  to  give  indemnity  for  the  outrage j 
and  the  loss.     Did  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  she  woaldi 
do  it  ?    Alas,  poor  fool !   Massachusetts  would  write  a  long 
letter  of  justification  to  Congress,  and  close  it  with  a  reminderi 
of  the  old  continental  money  and  the  renowned  expedition  tol 
Penobscot  bay.    Some  might  say  these  fears  were  visionary, 
and  that  his  sentiments  on  government  came  from  a  military , 
way  of  thinking,  or  the  baneful  influence  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Yet  he  would  always  speak  the  dictates  of  duty  and  of  truth^ 
and  declare  himself  for  the  convention,  the  impost,  and  aQi 
efficient  General  Government, 

When  he  had  sat  down  Mr,  Granger  got  up  and  spoke 
against  the  measure.  Ho  feared  it  would  displease  his  con- 
stituents. He  thought  it  would  endanger  the  hberties  of  the 
people.  Congress  had  power  enough,  and  if  the  convention 
was  held,  it  would  likely  bring  alx>ut  a  kingly  govenunent. 

On  the  same  side  was  Mr.  Perkins.  The  State,  he  wa«  sore^ , 
would  send  to  Philadelphia  men  who  had  been  tenderly  bred,! 
were  in  easy  ciixjumstances,  and  who  could  not  therefore  feel 
for  the  people  in  their  day  of  distress.  **  H,*'  said  he,  "  we 
send,  we  shall  be  under  the  double  obligation  to  adopt  what  the 
convention  shall  recommend ;  for  if  we  say  A,  we  must  say  B 
alflo," 

Mr.  Humphrey  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Rhode  Islanil 
in  refusing  to  choose  delegate  and  called  upon  Conne<:*tic4it 
to  follow  her.  Colonel  Seymour  denounced  the  behavior  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  said  that  by  her  initjuity  slie  had  become 
tlie  reproach  and  scorn  of  her  neighbors.  Colonel  WadBworth 
[)ped  the  House  would  never  copy  Rhode  Island  in  any  of 
sr  acta  of  legislation.  She  had  forfeited  aU  claims  to  tho 
confidence  of  the  country  and  the  whole  world.  Her  acta  j 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  human  race.  Things  were  come  to 
tine  pass  when  men  went  about  declaring  that  there  was  no 
power  in  the  Federal  Gtjvemment,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  go  bjick  to  Great  Britain.  He  saw  in  the  Assembly  at  least  j 
one  man  who  wished  America  had  been  conquered  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  war.  He  was  told  that  men  would  be  sent  who 
were  delicately  bred,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  Bufferings  of 
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the  mass,  "Was  tlie  Assembly  a  pack  of  iooh'i  Was  it  so 
stupid  as  to  send  men  ignorant  of  the  state  of  things  1  Had 
this  been  the  custom  of  the  past  i  If  so,  let  the  House  emerge 
from  its  stupidity  and  select  men  who  lived  in  tlie  country, 
had  been  hardly  bred,  and  knew  what  the  people  wanted.  No 
State  had  stronger  reasons  to  call  for  a  change  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  than  Connecticut,  She  imported  heavily. 
The  taxes  on  her  importations  footed  up  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  Every  shilUng  of  this  went  to  her  neigh- 
bors. Let  this  go  on  and  the  State  would  be  ruined.  Captain 
Granger  had  said  they  should  aU  become  asses.  He  would 
Hken  Connecticut  to  a  strong  ass  crouching  down,  not  under 
two,  but  under  twenty  burdens  that  would  finally  crush  the 
life  out  of  her. 

At  this  point  Mr,  Fitch  found  fault  with  the  members  for 
abusing  Rhode  Island.  To  this  Colonel  Wadsworth  stoutly 
replied  that  so  long  as  laws  were  passed  founded  on  in  justice, 
he  should  claim  and  take  the  liberty  to  say  just  what  he  pleased 
about  them* 

Colonel  Seymour  supported  the  measure.  He  was  for  hav- 
ing delegates.  He  was  happy  that  a  motion  for  a  general  con- 
vention had  come  from  so  respectable  a  quarter  as  Virginia. 
Afiairs  had  reached  an  alarming  crisis.  Vermont  was  bal- 
ancing between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  settle- 
ments on  the  Ohio  were  draining  the  ciistem  States.  New 
York  was  joined  to  her  selfish  interests  and  become  unfedei-al. 
Massachusetts  was  in  disorder.  Rhode  Island  was  a  reproach. 
It  was  indeed  a  sad  picture.  But  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
convention  would  find  a  balm  for  all  the  wounds,  and  give 
strength  to  the  Federal  Government 

Several  other  gentlemen  spoke.  The  question  of  sending 
delegates  to  Philadelphia  was  then  put,  and  carried  in  the 
affimiative.* 

In  the  middle  States  a  better  temper  prevailed,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  had  already  given  a  wanu  support 
to  the  action  of  the  Annapolis  Convention.    Delaware  wajs 

♦  See  Proccediii*?9  of  the  General  Assemblv  of  Connecticut,  American  Mo. 
mmm^  October,  1787,  pp,  S95-39S.  For  some  arguments  m  eupport  of  the  ooup 
TenUon,  see  Goodrich's  Connecticut  Election  Sermon,  preached  in  Mm^i  1Y87* 
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BOOB  to  follow.    New  York  alone  held  back.     The  seosioii  of 
her  Legislature  had  opened  with  the  year,  and  it  soon  took  up 
the  impost     Clinton  brought  forward  the  urgent  appeal  of 
Congress,  now  addressed  to  them  alone,  with  the  curt  remarl 
that  it  was  a  subject  that  had  been  repeatedly  before  them,  s 
must  be  well  understood.    An  angry  and  protracted  disetifisio 
followed.     Hamilton  led  the  defence,  and  toiled  hard  to  secnrd 
a  few  yeas ;  but  when  a  vote  was  reached,  the  impost  was  agaiitj 
thi'own  out  by  a  majority  of  fifteen.*    It  was  now  the  fifteent 
of  February,  and  the  Federal  Convention  was  to  meet,  if  in- 
deed it  met  at  all,  in  three  months*  time.     Yet  Congress 
done  nothing  but  listen  to  the  reports  of  committees  and  grand 
committees  declaring  that  the  proposed  convention  waa 
good  thing.     Some  of  the  States  had  made  use  of  tliis  trifling! 
conduct  to  excuse  their  own  delay.     They  affected  to  havs 
grare  scruples  about  the  propriety  of  acting  on  the  report  till 
Congress  had  formally  approved  it.     To  appoint  delegates,  it 
was  argued,  before  Congress  had  time  to  consider  the  paper, 
wa^  to  say  the  least,  to  exhibit  indecent  haste.     To  nama 
commissioners,  and  then  have  Congress  refuse  to  make  the 
recommendations  suggested  by  the  gentlemen  at  Annapolis^ 
would  be  to  add  another  insult  to  the  already  lung  list,  and  to 
strike  another  blow  at  the  life  of  the  Union,     Tlao  present  | 
was  no  time  for  the  States  to  hold  a  controversy  with  the  Na 
tional  Legislature. 

There  were  not  wanting  many  clear-headed  ones  to  asseiil 
that  such  reasoning  was  specdous,  and  merely  a  cloak  for  deep*  I 
kid  schemes  to  break  up  the  Confederation.    Among  them  was ' 
Hamilton.    He  had  drawn  up  the  report,  was  greatly  interested 
in  its  succe^,  and  determined  that  nothing  should  be  left  un- 
doue  in  its  behalf.     Accordingly,  two  days  after  the  import 
had  been  voted  down,  he  moved  in  the  Assembly  that  the  New 
York  delegates  in  Congress  should  be  instructed  to  bring  in  a, 
resolution  recommending  the  States  to  send  commisfiianers  to ! 
Philadelphia,     The  motion  passed  tlie  Lower  House,  and  after 
a  short  struggle  was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  one  vota-f    It 


*  JoiirrmlM  New  Vork  AftBifiably,  FeUniary  15^  1767* 
Aye*  to  twcnty-onc  Nays. 

f  Jouriu^,  FebfUAry  It,  1787. 
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was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  Oongress  had  set  apart  the 

r  twenty-first  of  the  month  as  the  day  on  which  to  take  up  the 
rejjort  of  their  grand  committee  on  the  eommimication  from 
Annapolis*  Whou,  therefore,  tho  time  came,  and  the  clerk  an- 
Bomiced  the  order  for  the  day,  one  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion rose  in  his  place  and  moved  tho  House  to  postpone  in 

^  order  to  substitute  the  resolution  of  his  State.*  The  substance 
of  this  was  that  a  convention  ought  to  be  held^  the  Articles  of 
Confedemtion  carefully  rcTlsed,  and  the  needed  amendmenta 
reported  to  Congress  and  the  States.  A  hvely  debate  fol- 
lowed. So  sudden  and  miexpected  a  display  of  Federal  spirit  f 
by  a  State  which  had  but  six  days  before  rejected  the  impost, 
and  perhaps  destroyed  the  Union,  excited  general  alarm.  A 
few  saw  in  the  language  of  the  instructions  not  a  wish  to  ac- 
cede to  the  convention  proposed,  but  an  attempt  to  secure  a 
new  one  under  the  sanction  of  Congress.  Others  suspected 
New  York  of  seeking  to  divide  the  plans  of  the  States,  and 

f  BO  frustrating  them  all.  Tho  motion  to  postpone,  therefore, 
passed  in  the  negative.  Eleven  States  were  present.  Eight 
voted  against  it. 

No  sooner  was  this  disposed  of  than  Dane,  of  Massachusetts, 
came  forward  with  a  very  similar  motion.     But  he  was  well 

Ikaown  to  bcj,  of  all  men  there  present,  the  most  bitter  and  acri- 
monious jlntifederolist.  He  utterly  disapproved  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  had  been  at  much  pains  to  dissuade  his  State  from 
coming  into  it.    His  proposition  was  thought  to  be  open  to  the 

liame  objections  as  that  from  New  York,  and  voted  down.  It 
was  then  agreed  by  all,  except  Connecticut,  that  the  resolution 
should  pass  as  it  stood  upon  the  journals.  This  sanctioned  the 
proceedinga  and  appointments  already  made  by  a  few  States, 
and  advised  the  others  to  do  the  same. 

The  removal  of  what  so  many  had  been  pleased  to  consider 
the  only  hindrance  to  the  Philadelphia  meeting  produced  a 

.general  sense  of  relief.     All  who  possessed  estates,  who  were 

f  engaged  in  traffic,  or  held  any  of  the  final  settlements  and  de- 
preciation certificates,  felt  safe.     Another  chance  was  offered 


•  Joiinuda  of  Congress,  February  21»  HSY. 
f  Sea  Sonne  extracts  from  ^ladJson's  Diary  of  Proceedings  in  i 
In  Eivca*!  life  aud  Times  of  UadUon^  toL  iii  pp.  18^184. 
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tliein  to  mend  the  evils  they  had  so  long  coraplained  of.     It 
wafl  perhaps  the  last  chance.     But  this  added  not  a  little  to-i 
their  hopes,  for  they  were  sure  that,  knowing  this,  their  dele 
gates  would  never  suffer  the  opportunity  to  be  thrown  awajJ 
The  multitude,  howev^er,  were  indifferent.    That  great  masB  < 
the  community  whose  lot  it  was  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  ot 
the  face  thought  it  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether  there 
was  one  repubhc  or  three,  whether  they  were  ruled  by  a  mon- 
arch or  governed  by  a  Senate.     So  long  as  the  crops  were 
good,  wages  high,  and  food  cheap,  the  snin  of  their  happiness  J 
was  likely  to  )xj  much  the  same  under  the  one  form  of  gover 
ment  as  under  the  other.     Whether  the  Dutch  got  the  interest^ 
on  their  loan,  whether  the  treaty  was  made  with  Spain,  their 
sleep  would  be  none  the  heavier  and  their  burdens  not  mor 
liglit.     Their  wages  had  indeed  never  been  so  high.      Buti 
while  they  had  no  cause  to  grumble  over  the  retnmfi  of  their 
toil,  they  had  nmch  reason  to  complain  of  the  trash  in  which 
those  returns  were  made, 

For  yeai-s  past  counterfeiters  and  clippers  had  been  busj 
with  the  coin,  till  a  good  half -penny  or  a  full*weight  pistareeill 
could  seldom  be  found  in  the  States,     Scarce  a  month  went 
by  but  the  Gazettes  and  Journals  aU  over  the  country  warned 
their  readers  to  be  on  their  guard  against  French  sous  tlmt 
looked  like  moidores,*  and  to  take  no  French  guineas  till  thej  » 
had  carefully  examined  the  hair  on  the  King's  head.f     The 
were  bad  dollars  that  bore  date  1783,  and  could  only  be  distin- 
guished from  the  good  by  the  ugly  nostril  and  the  long  face;  J 
and  false  English  guineas  of  1764,  that  could  be  told  from 
the  true  by  the  downcast  eye  and  the  raised  brow,^    But  the 
cupper  coinage  was  in  a  worse  state  still,  for  it  had  become  i^  i 
lucrative  trade  to  manufacture  abroad  great  quantities  of  bas6tl 
metal  in  imitation  of  pence  and  half-pence,  bring  them  to 
America,  change  them  into  joes  and  guineas,  and  send  the  gold 
to  England.     So  many  had  been  tlirown  into  circulatioa  in 
Ehode  Island  that  the  Legislature  had  found  it  necessary  to 


♦  Pcnn*ylvanift  Packet,  Mjiy  18,  n84*    New  York  Pnoket,  Miy  10,  17W. 
t  New  York  Packet,  April  21,  178B, 
X  See  Pcnnsyl^rstim  Pucket,  April  ^Ith,  Mnj  I3th,  and  Jtme  1, 1784. 

•  Now  York  Packet,  April  21,  178fi. 
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impose  a  fine  of  six  sldUings  far  every  piece  taken.''^  Yet  they 
continued  to  paBS  from  liand  to  hand,  and  numbers  of  them 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  taverns  and  coffee-houses  at  New  York 
There  they  were  freely  taken,  for  ahnost  every  copper  in  the 
city  was  bad.  Shopkeepers  and  nmrketmen  complained  bitter- 
ly. The  "  rap  half -pence  • '  cnrrent  were,  it  was  said,  a  reflec- 
|tion  on  the  police.  There  was  not  a  handfid  of  genuine 
Bnnies  in  the  towHj  and  every  British  ship  that  came  into  the 
'port  added  to  the  quantity  of  bad  oiies.f  Such  a  state  of 
things  must  end  in  serious  loss.  Indeed,  matters  became  so 
ad  that  the  AjBsembly  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  and 
eport  on  the  copper  coins  passing  in  the  city.  The  report 
^"was  listened  to  on  the  third  of  Marcli,  1787,  and  is  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  document  of  the  session4 

The  committee  had^  it  should  seem,  been  ordered  to  bring 

in  a  bill  to  regulate  tlie  copper  coin  of  the  State.     But  they 

were  at  a  loss  to  know  the  extent  of  the  intended  regulation ; 

whether  it  was  to  apply  to  the  coin  then  hi  use,  or  to  a  new 

issue  in  the  near  future.      They  had  therefore,  among  other 

tilings,  ascertained  the  value  of  such  a;B  were  then  in  the  hands 

[)f  the  people.     There  were,  first,  a  few  genuine  British  half- 

'  pence  of  George  n,'s  time,  and  some  of  an  earUer  date ;  but 

they  were  greatly   worn,  and  the  impression  scarce  distin- 

Lguishable.     Some  Irish  half -pence  were  also  in  circulation* 

iThey  had  a  bust  on  one  side  and  a  hai'p  on  the  other.    With 

hese  exceptions,  almost  all  the  pieces  that  were  passing  about 

were  imitations  either  of  the  British  hxdf -pence  or,  what  was 

I  worse,  of  the  Jersey  coppers.     The  counterfeits  of  the  English 

a'pennies  were  much  lighter  than  the  true,  were  made  of  low- 

ie  copper,  were  badly  executed,  and  were  commonly  called 

Birmingham  coppere  ;  for  it  was  pretty  well  known  they  were 

manufactured  at  that  city  and  impoi'ted  in  casks  under  the 

Aame  of  hardware.**    As  for  the  other  false  cjoins,  a  great 

♦  Petmsylranifl  Packet,  July  14,  1785. 

I  Kcw  Jersey  Gazette,  January  9,  178fi. 

t  Journal  of  the  As^mbly  of  New  York  for  176T,  p.  78. 

*  In  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiaer  of  May  2flj  1780,  \a  tiomn  information  on 
this  \mni  taken  from  an  Engli^li  paper.     '*  Tb<j  pi»H.'4?  spoken  of,  bearing  the  in^ 

©ription  *  Libertos  et  Ju^ticio^'  etc*,  waa  not  niailc  in  Americat  nor  by  direction  of 
It  W3A  cointd  in  nirniLiighaiDj  by  order  of  a  luercbani  in  New  York. 
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many  of  them  bad  lately  come  into  use,  but  were  so  far  below 
the  weight  of  the  Jersey  coppers  that  they  seemed  designed 
to  be  a  catchpenny  for  the  New  York  mai'ket 

The  committee  then  went  on  to  estimate  the  lose  the 
State  suffered  from  spurious  coins.  The  very  best  red  copper 
in  sheets  could,  they  said,  be  pnrchajsed  at  any  factory  in  Kng- 
Y  knd  for  elevenpence  sterling  a  pound.  To  bring  it  over  the 
water  would  cost  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  more,  80 
that  the  price  would,  on  arrival  in  America,  be  about  two  eliil- 
lings  of  Kew  York  currency.  But  old  copper  kettles  and  pans 
could  be  melted  down  into  ingots,  and  made  into  blanks^  as  tll^^| 
pieces  were  called  before  milling  and  stampings  for  at  leaiH^I 
twenty  per  cent  less.  Of  the  genuine  British  half-pence,  forty- 
eight  made  a  pound  avoirdupois.  But  of  the  Birmingham  cop 
pers  then  passuig  current,  sixty  went  to  the  pound.  The  true 
Jersey  coppers  weighed  each  six  pennyweights  sir  grains,  which 
gave  forty Hsix  and  two  fiftlis  to  the  pound.  All  of  these 
passed  by  common  consent  at  fourteen  to  the  shilling,  which 
gave  a  veiy  handsome  profit  to  the  coinera,  By  a  careful  cal* 
culation  the  committee  found  the  profit  to  be  fifty-seven  per 
cent  for  tlie  British  half-pence,  ninety-six  per  cent  for  the  Bii^ 
mingham  pieces,  and  fifty-four  per  cent  for  the  Jersey  coppers. 

This  condition  of  the  small  change  was  indeed  raoat  alarm* 
ing.  Yet  it  was  the  same  everj^where*  In  New  Jersey,  an  act 
of  January,  17S0,  provided  that  fifteen  coppers  should  make  a 
shilling ;  but,  long  before  the  first  of  August  was  come,  twen^, 
and  even  thirty,  were  demanded  and  paid  to  the  shilling.^ 
In  Virginia,  pence  and  half-pence  Iiad  entirely  disappeared. 
Meanwhile,  the  New  Eugland  States  were  being  flooded  with 
great  sums  of  base  money  f  fi'om  England,  and  thei^  seemed 
good  reason  to  think  more  was  yet  to  come*  Upon  one  ooeor 
jBion  Adams  wrote  that  for  some  time  past  there  had  been  iu 
circnlation  in  London  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  bad  coppere ;  that  upon  a  sudden  every  one  had  refused  ti> 

Hnny  tana  wero  itruck  from  thfs  dte^  and  many  from  another;  ihej  tre  now  fa 
drcnlation  In  America  as  bounterfett  batf^pcncc  are  m  England/*  From  the  mn* 
town  came  BtrmitLgham  doUara.  For  a  de^scriptioa  of  some  at  Bcvorlj,  sec  BodUm 
Qoztitte,  April  29«  1793. 

*  PciiDKylvama  Gazette^  August  8,  1780. 

t  See  Plymouth  Journal,  January  10,  17B4 
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take  them,  and  that  he  feared  this  was  but  part  of  a  deeply  laid 
plan  to  buy  them  up  for  a  trifle  and  ship  them  to  America, 
where  they  would  pass  as  genuine,"'*  Twelve  days  later  he  again 
sent  w^ord  that  he  had  broken  up  a  nest  of  counterfeiters  who 
were  busy  imitating  the  paper  money  of  the  eouthem  States^f 
Towani  correcting  these  abuses  Congress  had  made  several 
efforts.  In  the  summer  of  1785  two  copper  coins  were  ordered 
to  be  struck,  one  called  a  half-penny,  of  which  two  hundred 
were  to  make  a  dollar,  and  one  to  be  called  a  penny.:t:  But 
they  had  never  come  out.  A  year  later  an  ordinance  was 
passed  providing  for  an  entire  national  currency.^  The  deci- 
mal system  of  multiplication  was  adopted.  The  mill  was  to 
be  the  lowest  money  of  account,  and  eight  coins  wei-e  to  be 
put  out  in  three  metals.  Cents  and  half-cents  were  to  be  of 
copper ;  dimes,  double  dimes,  half-dollars,  and  dollars,  of  sil- 
ver; half -eagles  and  eagles  of  gold.  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  grains  of  pure  silver  were  to  be  contained  in  a 
dollar,  A  little  over  two  hundred  and  forty-dx  and  a  quarter 
ains  of  gold  were  to  be  in  every  eagle.  Matters,  however, 
lid  not  improve,  and  when,  two  months  later,  the  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  mint  was  parsed,  a  last  attempt  wajs  made 
to  destroy  the  evil.  The  quantity  of  base  coin,  it  was  stated 
in  the  bill,  daily  imported  and  manufactured  in  the  States 
.  so  great,  and  the  injury  done  to  trade  and  commerce  bo 

'severe,  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  inamediate  interposition 
of  the  power  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Articles  of  Confoderar 
tion.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that,  after  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 17S7,  all  foreign  coppers  should  cease  to  pass  current 

J  in  the  United  States. ||     Yet  this  came  to  naught     A  contract 
rith  one  Jarvis  ^  for  copper  coins  was,  it  is  true,  drawn  up, 
signed,  and  a  few  of  the  pennies  struck.^    But,  long  after  the 


♦  Diplomatic  Gorreffpondeiioc  of  the  Revolution*  Adams  to  Jay,  April  10, 1787, 

f  Ibid.    Adams  to  Jay^  April  22, 1787.      t  Journals  of  Congre^ss,  July  ^,  1785. 

»  Ibid.,  August  6, 1786.  |  Ibid.,  October  U,  HSd. 

^  In  a  nei*'9paper  of  the  time  the  fact  la  noted  that  Mr.  Jams,  who  had  oour 
tractcd  to  supply  tho  United  States;  idth  copper  coin,  had  MUed  for  Aatflterdaim 
New  York  Daily  AdTertiser,  November  12,  1787-  See,  also,  Columbian  Maguiae 
for  April,  1788,  p.  200. 

{  The  copper  of  1787»  commonly  chilled  the  Franklin  penny,  bad  npon  the  face 
<rf  it  a  enn  rij^ing  above  a  dial ;  aruimd  this  the  word  *'Fugio  -*  and  the  dai«  17^7* 
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first  of  September  had  come  and  gone,  English  pence  and 
half-pence  were  to  he  found  in  the  till  of  every  tavern,  and 
were  taken  at  the  counter  of  everj  store.  Nor  did  the  first 
cent  issued  by  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  appear 
till  1 79:2  was  far  advanced.* 

But  the  citizens  of  New  York,  ere  the  summer  was  over, 
had  other  things  to  lament  besides  the  state  of  the  coin.  The 
Legislature,  in  an  evil  hour,  passed  an  act  aimed  full  against 
the  commerce  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  To  supply 
the  great  city  with  firewood,  vegetables,  and  fowls  had  lung 
been  a  source  of  income  to  her  neighbors,  and  a  brisk  trade 
had  grown  up.  Early  on  the  morning  of  every  market*day 
the  broad  sheet  of  water  that  separated  Paulus  Uook  from  the 
city  was  dotted  with  shallops  loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with 
butter  and  cheese,  turnips  and  carrots,  with,  in  fine,  all  those 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruit  for  which  the  Dutch  farms  of 
New  Jersey  were  even  then  famous.  Every  week  tlicre  drew 
up  at  the  docks  vessels  from  Connecticut  bringing  hundreds 
of  cords  of  the  best  firewood  the  market  could  supply.  To 
such  proportions  had  the  business  grown  that  it  was  commonly 
believed  that  several  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  in  thk 
way  di-awn  out  of  the  city  by  the  JereejTnen  and  Yankees* 
This  trade  the  Assembly  determined  to  crush,  and  framed  and 
passed  an  act  tlie  consequences  of  which  were  not  foreseen. 

XTnidemeath  wns  the  cnrt  advice^  "  Mind  Your  Bosinesa,*^  On  the  rcTerse  wms  us 
endlesB  cbnin  of  thirteen  circiiUr  Unks;  in  the  centrei  "We  Are  One,**  uvl 
mround  this,  ''  United  Statca/* 

♦  The  act  creating  the  United  Statea  Mint  parsed  April  2,  }*J^%  And  \h&  larao 
year  three  picci^s  were  struelt,  the  Disme,  the  Ualf-Diamo,  and  %  trkl  Ceni  with 
m  silver  centre.  But  the  fir«t  regular  Issne  of  moncj  was  the  eopj>cr  cent  of  1793* 
Of  tiua  there  arc,  in  the  cabinets  of  collectors^  eleven  varieties,  Tel  none  soon 
to  have  given  Batbf action.  **  The  American  ««i^"  aays  one  of  the  grainhbra, 
^'  doea  not  anstrer  our  expectation^  The  chain  on  the  reverse  i^  but  a  t»ad  Ofotfi 
for  liberty^  and  Liberty  herself  appears  to  be  in  a  fright.  May  sU#«  not  ery  oul,  \n 
the  words  of  the  Apostle;  *■  Alejcander  the  coppet^mtth  has  done  me  mudi  harm; 
tho  Lonj  reward  him  according  to  his  worka.***  Boston  Arigus,  Uareh  i0^  lT9Ss 
The  Alexander  referred  to  was  Hamilton,  firet  Secretary  of  the  Treamiry.  Since 
1793  the  cent  haa,  with  the  exception  of  1815,  been  iasucd  each  year,  aiul  i*  tiif 
only  one  of  onr  coint  that  fomishes  so  unbroken  a  liuecessloa.  A  very  czaol  tad 
interestiti^  dcAcrlpUon  of  United  States  copperi  from  17*^»8  to  1857,  when  Iht 
nickeb  bqa^an  to  be  coined,  may  be  seen  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  )Ureh  I, 
ie&9p    S«e,  aUO|  for  the  same,  the  EUtoHcal  Magaiuic^  Hay,  IS59,  p.  S88, 
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Every  wood-boat^  every  Bhallop,  every  BmaU  sloop  from  New 
Jersey  of  inore  than  twelve  tons  burden,  it  was  decreed^  ehoiild 
henceforth  1ie  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Cnfitam-Honse  in  the 
Bame  manner  as  packets  that  came  from  London  or  any  other 
foreign  port.  The  moment  the  law  went  into  operation  the 
boatmen  plying  between  New  York  and  the  northern  shore  of 
New  Jersey  cried  ont  that  they  were  nnned  men ;  that  almost 
the  whole  of  their  small  profit  was  taken  from  them  and  pnt 
into  the  hai-d,  griping  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  at 
New  York.  To  retaliate  by  raising  the  price  demanded  for 
their  pi-oduce  was  irapossiblej  for  the  increase  wonld  be  bo 
great  that  half  the  consumers  would  cease  to  buy. 

The  Legislature  at  Trenton  heai-d  their  cry,  and  resolved 
to  be  signally  revenged.  The  corporation  of  the  hated  city 
was  the  owner  of  four  acres  of  land  on  Sandy  Hook,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  The  plot  had  been  purchased  from  the 
original  proprietor  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  upon  it  a 
light-houBo,  a  public  inn,  and  a  kitchen-garden.  The  light- 
house waa  already  built,  and  on  this  was  now  laid  a  tax  of 
thirty  pounds  a  month,* 

The  restrictions  placed  on  boats  from  Connecticut  were 
much  the  same  as  on  those  from  across  the  Hudson.  The  rate 
of  dockage  was  raised,  small  sloops  forced  to  pay  an  entrance- 
fee,  and  the  carting  of  firewood  across  the  city  heavily  taxed, 
No  notice  was  taken  by  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  But  the 
business  men  at  New  London,  whence  most  of  the  boats  went 
out,  were  greatly  incensed.  It  seemed,  they  declared,  as  if 
the  time  was  at  hand  when^  between  the  British  Navigation 
Act,  the  lack  of  commercial  treaties  with  continental  powers, 
the  Barbary  xebecs,  and  the  selfish  policy  of  New  York,  there 
would  not  be  a  port  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  could  trade.  But  they  would  see  what  could  be 
done.  They  would  strike  back  with  all  the  power  at  their 
command,  and  flattered  themselves  they  could  make  the  blow 
felt.  A  league  was  fonned,  and  a  paper  passed  abont^  wliich 
bound  aJl  who  signed  it,  under  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  to  be 
collected  by  a  civil  process  in  any  court  of  law,  not  to  send 
into  the  State  of  New  York  any  article  whatever,  nor  to  fur- 
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mdi  any  craft  botmd  for  that  State  with  any  kind  of  lading 
for  one  year  from  the  twentieth  of  July,  1787.*  The  agnBe- 
ment  was  faithfully  kept.  Yet  little  came  of  it.  The  suppHes 
witlitield  by  the  Now  London  merchants  were  obtained  else- 
where^ and,  before  the  year  gpeeified  in  the  agreement  Iiad 
passed,  ten  States  had  ratified  tlie  Constitution,  and  the  power 
of  New  York  to  tax  her  neighl>or8  was  taken  away  for  even 

The  Barbary  States  were,  however,  in  a  much  kindlier 
mood  thaa  was  represented.  A  treaty  with  them  had  been 
under  dbcnssion  for  two  years.  But  nothing  could  be  done 
without  money,  and  a^  no  money  was  to  be  had,  the  snbjc 
had  not  been  fonnally  broached.  At  last,  after  much  pinch  it 
and  screwing,  enough  was  scraped  together  to  justify  the  eora- 
migsioners  in  making  an  attempt,  and  two  gentlemen,  named 
Thomas  Barclay  aud  John  Lamb,  were  selected,  provided  wit 
presents,  and  dispatched  to  Africa, 

The  two  set  off  early  in  February,  17S(I.  But  sca^rce  wof 
they  out  of  England  when  a  TripoUne  ambassador  appeared 
London.  He  refused  to  speak  with  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
and  insisted  on  an  audience  of  the  King.  Adams  was  much 
alarmed.  His  Majesty  declared  that  nothing  of  moment  took 
place,  and  that  what  the  fellow  really  wanted  was  a  present  and 
his  expenses  paid  to  Vienna  and  Denmark.  Yet  the  American 
minister  felt  that  the  coming  of  the  ambassador  had  some  bear- 
ing on  tlie  affairs  of  tlie  United  Stat^  and  that  there  were  not 
wanting  in  London  many  men  who  would  gladly  stir  up  the 
Afrie^m  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  wage  war  on  American 
ships.  He  had  tlierefore  thought  it  beat  to  shun  him*  But 
when  he  learned  that  all  other  foreign  ministers  had  made 
their  respects,  and  that  a  longer  delay  would  l>e  taken  as  an 
affront,  he  changed  his  mind,  made  his  call,  and  was  mnch  sur- 
prised to  find  his  Excellency  at  home ;  for  he  had  purposely 
selected  a  late  hour  of  the  evening.  He  was,  however,  admitted, 
when  a  most  ludicrous  conference  followed.  Each  indeed  con- 
ducted  himself  like  a  man  of  sense  and  temper*  But  tlie  Chrin- 
tian  knew  not  a  word  of  Arabic,  and  the  Mussulmun  kuew  but 
a  few  of  English.  They  spoke,  therefore,  m  a  strange  jumble 
of  Italian,  of  Lingua  Franca,  of  bad  French  and  worse  English. 
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The  ceremonies  were  such,  Mr.  Adams  wrote,  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  might  fittingl j  be  sent  to  Harlequin  for  the  amuse- 
ment  of  the  gay  at  the  New  York  theatre,  but  not  to  80  grave 
and  dignified  a  body  as  Congress*  Many  questions  were  asked 
concerning  America,  Haw  hot  the  summers  were,  and  how 
cold  the  \sHnten3.  Whether  the  soil  was  rich  or  poor ;  whether 
the  climate  was  wet  or  dry.  This  over,  hh  Excellency  observed 
that  it  was  a  very  great  country,  but  TripoU  was  at  war  with  it. 
How,  Adams  asked,  could  tliere  be  war  between  tlie  two  na- 
tions? There  had  been  no  hostility,  no  injury,  no  insult,  no 
provocation  of  any  kind  on  either  side.  This  he  owned  waa 
true,  but  answered  that  Turkey,  Tripoli,  Tuuis,  Algiers,  and 
Morocco  were  the  rulers  of  the  Mediterranean ;  that  no  people 
could  send  ships  to  traffic  in  that  sea  till  they  had  made  i)eace 
with  the  rulers ;  that  the  Americans  must  make  treaties,  and 
that  the  order  to  be  observed  in  making  them  was  Tripoli, 
Turkey,  Algiers,  and  Morocco.  With  this  they  parted,  agree- 
ing  that  a  further  conference  should  be  held  at  an  early  day. 

Before  a  week  haii  gone  the  Tripohtan  came  T^ith  great 
ceremony  to  return  the  call  of  Mr.  Adams.  With  him  was  an 
English  Jew  named  Benamor,  a  decent  man,  and  very  ready  in 
the  English,  the  Arabic,  and  Itahan  tongues.  He  would,  his 
Excellency  said,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  court  interpreter. 
He  could  not  trust  him,  for  ho  had,  since  his  arrival,  found 
much  iU-will  toward  the  United  States,  and  a  general  desh-e  t^ 
prevent  him  from  seeing  the  American  minister.  He  had 
therefore  brought  his  own  interpreter.  He  then  went  on,  with 
the  help  of  Benamor,  to  say  that  it  was  the  delight  of  his  soul, 
J  it  was  the  whole  pleasure  of  his  life,  to  do  good.  He  was  zesd- 
I  one  to  embrace  every  chance  to  do  good,  and  he  now  saw  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  great  deal.  The  time  was  critical.  Peace 
cotild  not  be  made  too  soon.  Were  a  treaty  to  be  put  off  an- 
other year,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  bring  it  about  at  all  By 
that  time  the  Algerines  would  have  taken  many  prizes,  would 
be  very  greedy  for  more  and  very  difficult  to  move.  Then  he 
Bpoke  of  the  horrors  of  a  Barbary  war.  A  war  between  Chris- 
tians and  Chri.^tians  was  mild.  No  inhuman  actions  were 
indulged  in,  no  cruelty  woe  practised  ;  prisoners  were  kindly 
I  treated  and  readily  exchanged.     But  a  war  between  Turks  and 
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Ckrifltians  was  terrible.  Prisoners  were  sold  into  slavery.  He 
was  liimsolf  a  Miissiilman.  Yet  he  must  say  he  thought  it  a 
hai'd  law.  As  he  could  not  alter  it,  he  wished  to  soften  it.  He 
was  never  happier  than  when  doing  good.  Of  all  the  Barbary 
States,  iUgiers  was  the  most  trouhlesoine  to  treat  with.  They 
were  always  eager  for  prizes,  and  now  had  more  ships,  and 
krger,  than  ever  before.  Were  an  overture  for  peace  made  to 
Algiers,  she  would  instantly  reject  it.  Were  a  treaty  first  made 
with  Tripoli,  the  Algerines  would  iustantly  give  way,  Tripoli, 
and  Tripoh  alone,  could  eSoct  this.  Threats  and  menaces  were 
powerless.  No  people  had  a  greater  armament  than  Spam, 
Yet  when  Spain  came  with  offers  of  peace,  Algiers  spumed 
them,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  waging  a  fierce  wai*  when 
Tripoh  interfered,  and  a  firm  peace  was  concluded.  Adams 
here  broke  in  and  told  him  that  friendly  assurances  had  come 
from  Morocco,  and  that  agents  had  been  dispatched  to  txeat 
with  her.  He  was  delighted,  he  was  overjoyed  to  hear  it. 
He  was  sure  success  would  come  of  it.  As  for  Algiers,  ho 
conld  promise  nothing.  But  he  would  undertake  to  answer 
for  TripoU  and  Tunis.  He  would  write,  he  would  send  his 
Becrotary,  nay,  go  himself,  and  that  was  saying  more  than  he 
had  ever  said  to  any  minister  in  Europe.  Then  he  took  a 
great  oath,  that  oath  which  to  a  Moslem  is  the  most  awful  and 
solemn  of  all  oaths,  called  upon  the  name  of  Allah,  and  swore 
by  his  beard  that  liis  only  motive  in  striving  for  a  peace  waa 
the  love  of  doing  gooi  When  the  African  went  away  he  left 
Adams  sorely  puzzled.  '*  He  is,"  said  the  minister,  "  either  a 
consummate  politician  in  art  and  address,  or  he  is  a  benevolent 
and  wise  man."  ^ 

Other  interviews  followed.  The  price  of  peace  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  cost  for  the  four  Barbary  powers  put  down  as 
not  far  from  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  st^rling.f  The 
sum  was  indeed  great,  but  if  anything  was  to  be  accompUshed, 
fear  and  avarice  were,  Adams  declared,  the  only  agenta  thatj 
could  do  it.  The  States  must  either  buy  the  Barbary  powera^^ 
or  fight  them.  There  was  something  grand  In  the  thought  of 
fighting  them.    The  craven  policy  of  Christendom  had  made 

♦  Letter  of  Adama  to  Jay,  Februnry  20,  1786, 
f  Adama  to  Jay,  Febraary  22^  1786. 
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cowai'ds  of  the  sailors  of  Europe  before  tlie  standard  of  Ma- 
homet- It  would  indeed  he  heroical  and  glorious  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  New  World  to  break  up  that  nest  of  pirates,  drive 
their  cruisei's  fmm  the  sea,  and  restore  courage  to  the  mariners 
of  the  Old.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  bring  the  States  to  think 
80.  ^  The  cost  of  war,  too,  would  far  exceed  the  cost  of  peac:e ; 
and  when  it  was  happily  over,  many  and  costly  presents  would 
still  have  to  be  given.  Did  De  Massoc  carry  his  point  with- 
out gifts!  Had  not  France  made  presents  ever  since?  Did 
any  power  ever  at  any  time  conclude  peace  with  the^e  rovers 
without  doiug  tlie  same  thing?  f  But  the  cost  of  doing  noth- 
ing was  incalculable.  Before  that  sum  was  known,  six  per 
cent  insni'ance  on  all  imports  and  exports,  the  ransom  of  many 
captives,  and  long  colmnns  of  figures  expressing  the  loss  of 
trade  in  the  Levant,  and  half  the  ti-ade  with  Portugal  and 
Spain,  woidd  have  to  be  footed  up.  Something  must  be  done 
at  any  cost.  It  was  intolerable  to  be  so  indiiferent.  Ilis  in- 
dignation was  roused  beyond  all  patience  to  see  his  country- 
men in  a  torpor  wlxile  every  robber,  pii-ate,  cheat  in  Europe 
preyed  upon  them*  Even  at  that  very  moment  Jews  and 
Jndaizing  Christians  were  plotting  to  buy  up  the  continental 
paper  at  two  shillings  on  the  pound,  and  make  the  States 
redeem  it  at  twenty.  I^et  this  be  done,  and  the  Jews  would 
gather  a  richer  plunder  than  would  ever  fall  to  the  Algerines 
or  the  coffee-house  of  Lloyd' s.| 

While  Adams  was  higgling  with  Tripoli  and  lamenting 
over  the  conduct  of  Algiers,  affaii-s  in  Morocco  began  to  weai* 
a  more  hopeful  aspect.  Thomas  Barclay,  who  was  charged 
with  the  mission  to  that  Stat^,  eet  off  early  in  February,  went 
first  to  Spain,  and  thence  in  a  swift-sailing  vessel  to  Africa, 
John  Lamb,  who  was  to  treat  with  Algiers,  went  witli  him,^ 

*  Adama  to  Jefferson,  July  3,  1786.  +  Ibid.,  July  31, 1Y86. 

J  See  a  letter  fpora  Adams  to  JefferBon,  June  6»  1786.  Id  the  ii€couiit  of  the 
interviews  with  the  Tripolinc  envoy  I  have  in  mKij  places  made  UBe  of  the  words 
of  Mr.  AdiiCDs. 

^  Lamb  sailed  from  Barcelona.  But  his  vessel  was  ficarce  out  of  eight  when 
the  British  consul  at  Barcelona  informed  M.  Logie,  coof^ut  at  Alperi^^  that  the 
8paiihsh  papers  were  irregular^  that  Lamb  bad  with  him  et<^hty  thousand  dollarfl, 
and  that  the  vessel  could  be  seized  by  the  Dej  as  an  American  bottouK  This  IjOgle 
instaotly  oommunicated  to  the  Day,     But  word  came  back  that  the  Americaa 
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The  simple  and  unpretentious  manner  in  wbicli  he  performe 
bis  jonmey  aroused  some  apprehensions  for  his  success.  For^ 
it  was  then  the  custom  of  European  powerss  when  treating  with 
the  Btirbary  States  to  send  with  their  ministers  a  great  fleet  of 
ships  of  the  line,  to  enter  the  harbor  with  decks  cleared  for 
action,  and,  while  they  oflfered  peaca,  make  threats  of  war. 
Some  therefore  expressed  a  fear  that  the  Emperor  and  the 
Dey  would  be  affronted  and  refuse  to  treat  with  an  agent  who; 
came  in  a  merchant  ship,  landed  like  a  common  traveller,  and 
bad  no  armed  force  to  support  his  demands.  They  were, 
however,  mistaken.  Barclay  was  well  received,  and,  while 
the  negotiation  dragged  slowly  on,  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
studying  the  habits,  customs,  religious  pmcticas,  and  daily  oc- 
cupations of  the  Moors. 

In  trath,  tlie  letters  in  which  he  communicated  his  obser*  j 
vations  to  those  who  sent  him  form  by  no  means  the  k 
valuable  and  interesting  part  of  the  state  papers  of  the  day. 
They  may  still  be  perused  with  profit  and  amusement ;  andj 
were  at  that  time,  when  scarce  anything  was  known  of  the' 
country,  most  eagerly  read.    The  Emperor  he  declared  to  be 
a  man  possessed  of  many  amiable  qualities,  and  in  leamingj 
greatly  above  the  average  of  his  subjects.     But  his  privat 
life  was,  to  one  bred  up  in  the  decorous  notions  of  the  West,] 
disgusting  and  loathsome.     In  his  palace  were  four  queena.] 
and  forty  women,  who,  though  never  married,  were  treated! 
with  the  same  respect  and  honored  with  the  same  attentions 
as  if  they  were  his  lawful  ^Hves.     In  his  seraglios  were  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  concubines,  attended  by  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  women  and  an  army  of  eunuchs.     As  for 
his  subjects,  they  were  fierce,  lazy,  delighting  in  cruelty,  and 
avaricious  to  the  last  degree.     Fear  of  man  had  indeed  for 
the  idle  Moors  to  bestir  themselves  and  defend  their  town^ 
with  heavy  fortifications.     Fear  of  God  had  ma<le  them  put 
up  some  costly  and  beautiful  mosques.    But  they  had  donoj 
nothing  more.     Their  streets  were  despicable.     Their  hou 
were  a  eight  to  behold.    Nor  had  they,  though  an  eminently 

offioers  had  been  allowed  to  land,  hud  gone  away,  had  taken  the  money  with  thcm^ 
and  that  the  oonfiul  would  do  well  In  future  to  mind  \m  own  aJTiiirsu    See  a  letter  j 
of  William  Garmichael  to  Jefferson,  July  15,  17S6.    Diplomatic  Comspoodcam, 
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maiitime  people,  any  dock-yards  wortliy  of  the  name.  There 
was,  in  fact,  Bmall  need  of  eucli.  For,  with  great  shrewdness, 
they  obtained  from  one  half  of  Christendom  elnps  which  they 
forced  the  other  half  to  keep  in  good  repair.  Anchors,  rig- 
ging, barrels  of  tar,  coils  of  rope,  and  bales  of  canvas  were  con, 
Btantly  coraing  over  from  England,  UoUand,  and  Sweden, 
The  greater  part  of  their  cruisers  had  been  built  out  of  prizes. 
Mnch  of  tliis  work  was  done  at  Gibraltar,  without  any  cost  to 
the  Emperor.  One  ship,  that  had  just  come  off  the  stocks  at 
that  place,  had  been  overhatded  by  the  British  Government  at 
a  cost  of  seven  thousand  pounds.  But  there  were  in  the  navy 
other  vessels  which  had  been  obtained  ready  built  as  the  price 
of  peace.  Indeed,  his  Majesty  was  at  tliat  moment  impatient- 
ly awaiting  the  result  of  a  demand  on  Frederick  the  Great  for 
three  fully  armed  frigates. 

The  first  audience  of  the  Emperor  t(X>k  place  in  the  garden 
of  the  piJace.  Ilis  Majesty  was  on  hoi'seback.  Al)0ut  liim 
were  a  thousjmd  attendants.  The  Americans  were  presented 
by  the  Pacha.  They  were  asked  what  kind  of  a  journey  they 
had,  whether  they  came  in  a  frigate,  how  America  lay  as  to 
Great  Britain,  and  why  it  separated ;  how  many  troops  were 
kept  up,  between  what  latitudes  it  lay,  and  if  there  grew  in 
its  forests  timber  fit  for  ships.  When  these  questions  had  all 
been  answered  to  his  satisfaction,  he  exclaimed,  "  Send  your 
ships  and  trade  with  us.  I  will  do  everything  you  can  de- 
sire.'* Then  he  looked  round  upon  his  people,  and  they  all 
cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Allah  preserve  the  life  of  our  Mas- 
ter!" 

The  second  audience  was  likewise  in  the  garden.  As  Ear- 
clay  came  toward  him,  bowing  and  bending  low,  the  ETuperor 
cried  "Bona,  bona,"  and  begiin  to  complain  of  the  English- 
But  his  complaints  were  sQenced  as  soon  as  the  gifts  were 
spread  before  him.  Among  thorn  were  an  atlas  and  a  watch. 
The  watch  he  examined  with  much  care,  for  it  was  an  alann- 
watch,  and  the  first  he  had  ever  seen.  With  the  atlas  he  seemed 
familiar ;  called  for  a  map  of  the  United  States,  took  a  pen 
and  wrote  down  oif  the  coast  the  highest  latitudes  to  which  his 
cnusers  sailed.  It  was  a  rare  event  when  thu  fliig  oi  Morocco 
waa  seen  to  the  north  of  the  coast  of  Portugal,  or  much  to  the 
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west  of  the  Canaries  and  the  Western  Islea.*  The  resnlt  of 
J[r.  Barclay's  visit  was  that,  late  in  January^  1787,  Sidi  Hadge 
Ben  AMelleck  Femmh  infonned  the  American  minister  at 
London  that  his  master  had,  on  the  fii'st  day  of  the  blessed 
month  Ramadan,  1200,  concluded  a  laisting  treaty  with  the 
United  States*  But  when  the  instrument  came  to  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  he  was  again  greatly  occupied 
with  the  Spanish  treaty. 

Early  in  ilarch  some  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  among 
whom  was  Madistinj  held  an  interview  with  Gardoqtu*  In  the 
course  of  conversation  the  Mississippi  trouble  was  broached 
and  fully  discussed.  The  shrewd  envoy,  well  knowing  that 
he  wBS  addressing  men  most  fii*mly  set  against  the  treaty, 
sought  to  move  them  first  by  fair  words  and  then  by  menaces. , 
Spain,  such  was  his  argument,  would  not  for  a  moment  listen 
to  the  idea  of  opening  the  Mississippi,  To  be  debarred  the 
use  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river  wm  undoubtedly  a  great 
harde.Iiip  to  the  United  States.  But  it  was  a  hardship  which 
Spain  herself  endured.  His  most  Christian  Majesty  was  ask- 
ing no  more  than  he  was  ready  to  give,  nay,  than  he  actually 
did  give.  If  the  free  use  of  the  Mississippi  was  of  importance 
to  the  back  country,  so  was  the  navigation  of  the  Tagus  to 
Spain*t    But  the  Tagns  also  flowed  through  Portugal.    His 


*  See  the  letters  of  Thomaa  Bardajj  written  during  September^  October,  «im1 
November,  1786,  in  Diplomatic  Correspondeaee. 

f  To  other  men  Gardoqui  held  other  language,     **  Mr,  Gardoqui  has  told  me 
OonfiJentiftlly  that  he  rej^ards  that  naTi^Aiion  &b  a  matter  of  great  indifference  to  , 
his  Court ;  and  ibat,  whatever  may  be  the  pretenj*ions  of  the  in  habitants  of  Ken- 
tucky, they  never  could  gain  great  advantages  from  their  eipeditions  upon  the 
Missii^fjippi,  .  .  ,  To  carry  on  a  prufitabLe  trade  there  U  need  of  means  to  moke 
return  voyages.     Every  one  knows  that  it  requires  several  month g  to  ascend  the  , 
MlH^tBsippi  tt3  far  as  tho  Ohio,  that  a  aeaBon  and  a  special  time  \a  necessary  in] 
order  not  to  run  agToand^  and  that  the  profits  of  this  navigation  can  nerer  cqukJ 
penflat^  for  its  dangers.  ...  It  is  not  therefore  the  Miseissippi  which  causes  na 
the  greatest  embarrassment,  but  it  is  the  incontestable  piinciple  of  reciprocity.** 
Olto  to  Vergennes,  New  York^  December  20,  17S5.     See  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
Constitution,  vol.  i,  p.  472.     Two  years  later  a  writer,  discussing  the  navigation  of 
the  same  river,  says  :  **  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  all  probability  steam- 
hoatB  will  be  found  to  do  infinite  service  in  all  our  extensive  river  navigation.^ 
Catler*a  parnph!et,  called  An  Explanation  of  the  Map  which  delineates  that  part 
of  (he  Federal  Lands  comprised  between  Pennsylvania  West  Line,  the  River  Ohio^ 
Bcioto,  and  Lake  Erie,    ^lem,  178t|  p.  10.    At  that  time  neither  Rumsej  &or 
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Majesty  had  therefore  never  thouglit  of  claiming  the  right  to 
send  his  ships  down  that  river  to  the  sea.  The  poiasession  of 
both  banks  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  settled  the  question  of 
ownership.  He  was  told  that,  in  estimating  the  rights  of  na- 
tions in  such  cases,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  proportion  of 
territory  owned  by  each.  Suppose  Spain  had  hut  five  acres  on 
each  bank  of  the  Mississippi ;  would  he  maintain  that  two  such 
garden-plots  gave  her  an  exclusive  right  to  the  waters  that  ran 
between?  But  that,  Gardoqni  said,  was  not  the  case;  Spain 
controlled  a  great  proportion  of  the  territory.  **  IIow  much  I " 
said  Madison.  After  a  iiioment's  thought  Gardoqui  answered, 
with  some  hesitancy  and  confusion,  that  she  claimed  to  the 
Ohio,  The  Yirginians  smiled*  He  was  then  asked,  if  her 
dominion  went  so  far  to  the  north,  how  far  it  extended  to  the 
east.  But  he  turned  the  question  off  by  insinuating  that  he 
had  already  discussed  that  matter  with  Jay,  lost  his  temper, 
lamented  that  lie  Iiad  beeu  in  the  countr}'-  so  long  and  accom- 
plished nothing,  and  declared  that  he  foresaw  very  disagree- 
able consequences.  One  of  the  delegates  asked  what  they 
were ;  but  he  again  parried  the  questiouj  and  muttei'ed  some- 
thing about  Spain  making  her  own  terms  with  Great  Britain. 
He  was  sorry,  very  sorry  about  the  Virghiia  histractions. 
They  would  prove  very  disastrous.  He  had  written  to  his 
master  to  soften  the  matter  as  much  as  possible ;  but  he  was 
sure  troops  and  provisions  would  iostantly  be  sent  to  New 
Orleans.  He  wished  he  might  not  be  a  true  prophet,  but 
America  would  see  she  had  mistaken  her  intei*est;  Spain 
would  make  her  feel  the  vulnerable  side  of  her  commerce. 
Then  he  recovered  his  good-nature,  and  said,  jestingly,  that 
the  people  of  Kentucky  would  make  fine  Spanish  subjects. 
With  this  the  interview  ended. ""^ 

A  week  later  the  action  of  Virginia  denouncing  Clark's 
seizure  of  Spanish  property  at  Yincennes  was  brought  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  reminded  of  the  bad  spirit  that  was 
becoming  manifest  in  the  West,  how  that  the  settlers  blamed 
the  Government,  how  that  they  looked  with  no  friendly  eye 


Fitch  had  made  a  finaccess  of  t!ieir  IwaU,    The  expr^aaioti  of  fluch  on  opinioa 
therefore  docs  great  credit  to  Catlor*8  foreEtght, 
^  MndUon^s  Dchiites,  vol.  ii,  p.  ^H, 
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on  Spain,  how  they  threatened  to  go  orer  to  Great  Britain, 
ad  how  impossible  it  woiild  he  for  Congress  to  shut  the  Mb-j 
sippi.  To  this  Gordoqni  replied  that  the  end  of  the  nc 
tiation  would  be  no  treaty  at  all ;  that  the  Spanish  trade  was 
most  valuable  to  the  country,  and  would  surely  be  lost.  He 
had,  he  protested,  long  seen  and  lamented  the  weakness  of  the 
Union.  No  one  wished  more  earnestly  than  he  did  to  see  it 
presei'ved  and  strengthened,  and  that  was  more  than  France 
or  any  other  power  did.  The  kindly  offices  of  Spain  to  Ameri- 
ca had  been  many  and  great.  This  wbb  not  denied.  But  h© 
was  plainly  told  that  his  country  had  an  interest  in  the  inde* 
pendenee  of  the  colonies,  for  they  were  now  lost  to  a  power 
that  had  brought  doMH  the  pride  of  certain  princes,  had  given 
law  to  tlie  House  of  Bourbon,  and  had  in  times  past  made  hJB 
CathoUc  ^Majesty  renounce  all  claim  to  the  sole  use  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi.  The  taunt  was  a  bitter  yet  a  just  one,  for  the  Ian*] 
guage  of  tlie  envoy  had  been  high  and  menacing.  With  thia  } 
the  second  interview  closed ;  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  ' 
matter  till,  a  few  weeks  later,  it  came  up  in  Congress, 

On  the  eleventh  of  April  the  secretarj^  made  his  ix»port  on 
the  state  of  the  negotiation  with  Spain,  The  day  following, 
the  twelfth  of  the  month,  he  submitted  his  I'eport  on  the  pa*  1 
pers  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  Each  was  nnsatigfao-^^ 
tory.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  set  forth  that  the  assent 
of  nine  States  was  necessary  to  tJie  conclusion  of  a  treaty* 
This  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood.  It  was  stated  as 
plainly,  as  concisely,  as  emphatically  as  the  English  tongue 
would  permit.  Yet  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaii's  had  the 
effrontery  to  stand  up  before  Congress  and  assert  that  he 
thought  himself  warmuted  by  the  absent  of  seven  States  to  go 
on  with  the  negotiation  with  Gardoqui,  that  he  had  done  eo, 
and  that  he  had,  after  many  conferences  and  many  debates, , 
(h^wn  up  an  article  for  the  non-usage  of  the  MissiBsippi.  But 
he  had  taken  good  care  not  to  commit  Congresa  to  iU  ac€e[>t- 
ance,*  About  the  Virginia  papers  he  had  little  to  say.  The 
troubles  in  the  West  had  greatly  embam\4?sed  lura.  Ho  fearefl 
the  time  wa^  not  I'emote  when  the  United  States  would  bo 
forced  to  fight  Spain,  or  to  make  peace  on  the  best  terms  it 
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could.  Between  war  and  peace  there  was,  in  his  opinion,  no 
reputable  middle  way.  ^'  It  will  therefore,"  said  he,  "  be  ex- 
pedient to  prepare,  without  delay,  for  the  one  or  the  other,  for 
circumstances  which  call  for  decision  seem  daily  to  accumu- 
late;' * 

Both  reports  were  listened  to  by  Congress  on  the  thir- 
teenth. When  the  reading  was  finished,  Mr.  Madison  roee 
and  moved  to  send  them  to  a  committee.  The  friends  of  the 
Spanish  interest  strongly  opposed  it ;  said  much  about  the  ter- 
rible state  of  trade  and  the  goodness  of  Spain.  But  when  the 
dirision  was  taken  it  was  found  that  five  States  had  voted  for 
and  three  against  the  motion. f  Yet  it  was  lost,  for  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  caiTy  any  question  whatever,  tliat  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States  in  the  Union  should  vote  yea.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  three  States  had  changed  sides.  New 
Jereey  had  sent  up  positive  instruction  to  her  delegates  to 
vote  against  the  treaty.  Pennsylvania,  by  a  late  change  in 
her  representation,  had  made  it  strong  in  behalf  of  the  West. 
Rhode  Island,  too,  had  abandoned  the  eastern  alliance,  for  her 
congi-essraen  were  assured  that  the  true  motive  the  eastern 
States  had  for  closing  the  Mississippi  was  to  check  emigration 
to  the  rich  lands  of  the  Ohio,  and  so  increase  the  demand  for 
their  own. 

The  vote  gave  renewed  hope  to  the  supporters  of  the 
southern  view.  On  the  eighteenth  of  the  month  Madison 
again  came  forward  with  a  motion  to  send  Mr,  Jefferson  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Madrid.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Kufus  King,  who  invariably  expressed  the  sense  of 
the  East,  declared  he  saw  no  objection  to  this,  as  something 
must  be  done,  but  thought  the  secretary  should  bo  given  an 
opportunity  to  speak.  This  wajs  done.  The  f  ollo\\dng  day  the 
memorial  of  Virginia  against  shutting  the  river  was  brought 
in,  and  a  motion  made  to  lay  it  also  before  Mr.  Jay.  King 
opposed  this.  The  instructions  had,  he  said,  been  printed  in 
the  newspapers,  and  were  not  new  to  the  secretary.  His  argu- 
ment was  clearly  an  attempt  to  relieve  Jay  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  disregarding  them.     For  the  Becretary^  if  accused  of 

*  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  April  13,  1787* 
i  Ibid.    But  eight  Stales  were  preeeiit. 
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neglecting  Uiem,  could  well  say  that  he  was  not  bound  to  con- 
sider as  official,  information  that  came  to  him  through  the 
press.    King  therefore  was  told  that  no  objection  shonld  be 
raised,  because  the  document  had  come  out  in  the  Packet, 
and  that  if  Congress  refen-ed  any  measure  to  Mr.  Jay,  it  ought  i 
also  to  supply  him  at  least  with  every  fact  bearing  on  tlie  maM 
ter  in  the  most  authentic  way.     AVhen  the  motion  was  put 
to  vote,  the   President  declared  that  the  nays  had  it.     On 
April  twenty 'third  the  secretary's  report  was  taken  up.     The 
debate  was  warm  and  acrimonious,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
Gorham,  who  sat  in  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  avowed  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Atlantic  States  to  shut  up  the 
Mississippi,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  done.    At  this  Hadisoa 
grew  angry,  spoke  with  great  severity  about  the  illil>eral  Beo- 
tional  policy  of  the  East,  and  contrasted  Mr.  Gorhani^s  worda 
"with  the  principles  of  the  revolution  and  the  language  of 
American  patriots,''  *     In  fact,  so  much  incensed  was  he  that 
he  determined  at  once  to  attack  the  action  of  Jay  on  the 
gi'ound  of  illegality.    He  came  forward,  therefore,  with  a  final 
motion.f     He  would  have  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  AffaiiQ 
informed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  the  vote  of  seven 
States  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  authorizing  the  suspension 
of  the  use  of  the  Mississippi^     The  discussion  was  an  angry 
one.     King  held,  and  justly,  that  the  motion  was  barred. 
There  were,  he  claimed,  twelve  States  present  when  the  in* 
struction  pajssed.     But  eight  were  present  now.    A  rule  of  the 
Ilouse  declared  that  no  question  should  be  revived  which  had 
been  once  set  a^i<le  by  tlie  previous  question,  unless  the  same 
an  equal  number  of  States  were  pi'esent  ais  at  the  time  of 
lie  previous  question.     On  the  otlier  hand,  it  was  argued  that 
the  negotiation  was  illegal ;  that  seven  States  were  QBttrping ' 
the  power  expressly  given  to  nine.    This  was  not  denied*  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  debate  a  motion  to  adjourn  wajs  carried. 
No  more  waB  heard  of  the  treaty  for  eighteen  months. 

The  attention  of  the  members  was  indeed  almost  immedi- 
ately drawn  off  to  the  Federal  Convention,  for  many  among 
them  were  delegates,  and  the  day  of  meeting  was  near  at  hand. 

•  MiidUon'fi  Debates^  toL  il,  p.  «09. 

f  Secret  Jourtuils  of  Congress,  April  26,  1787. 
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The  second  Monday  in  ifaj,  wbich  fell  upon  the  fourteenth 
of  the  month,  had  been  chosen,  bnt  membi^rs  began  to  assem- 
ble at  Philadelphia  early  in  the  week  before.  Madison  set  out 
from  New  York  on  the  second  of  the  mouthj  and  was  the  fii^st 
to  reach  the  city.  A  few  days  later  bis  colleagues,  Blair  and 
Wythe,  left  Virginia*  Owing  "  to  the  badness  of  their  caval- 
ry/' a  State  boat  conveyed  them  to  Yorktown,  whence  they 
took  packet  to  Philadelphia,  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful whether  Washington  would  come.  He  could  not,  he  wrote, 
in  decency  do  so.  He  had  already  declined  a  re-election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Cincinnati,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  and 
.had  alleged  private  bi^iness  as  the  cause.*  He  ccluld  not 
after  this  think  of  accepting  a  later  call  and  going  to  the  con* 
vention.  His  scruples  were  happily  overcome  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  Shays  and  the  arguments  of  Randolph  and  Madison.t 
He  left  Mount  Vernon  on  the  ninth  of  May.  Everywhere 
along  his  route  public  honors  attended  him.  At  Chester  he 
was  mot  by  the  Spealcer  of  the  Assembly,  and  by  many  of 
tlie  first  characters  of  the  place,  and  escorted  to  Gra/s  Ferry. 
There  the  city  light-horse  met  his  carriage  and  accompanied  him 
into  town.  It  was  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  thirteenth,  yet 
the  most  straitlaced  forgot  their  devotions,  poured  out  of  their 
houses,  and,  as  the  little  cavalcade  moved  down  the  streets  of 
the  city,  every  church-bell  sent  forth  a  joyous  din,  and  every 
voice  sent  up  a  shout  of  welcome  to  tlie  American  Fabius.  ^ 
His  first  act  was  a  graceful  tribute  to  genina  and  worth,  for  he 
went  witli  all  haste  to  pay  Ins  respects  to  Franklin  who  then 
.filled  the  chair  of  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
'Bylvania.  Tliis  over,  Robert  Morris  caiiied  him  home  to  his 
house. 

For  several  days  the  delegates  from  Yii^inia  and  Pennsylvar 
nia  were  the  only  ones  on  the  ground  Of  those  still  to  arrive, 
some  were  tardy  in  setting  out,  while  some  who  started  in  good 
time  wei'e  detained  on  their  way  by  tempestuous  weather.  It 
was  not  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  tliat  a  quorum  of 
even  States  was  present.    Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day 

^  Wftflbin^n*a  Writing?,  vol.  Ix,  p.  SIS.      f  rbld.,  toI.  Ijc,  pp.  219,  343,  note, 
t  SparlL^'a  life  of  Wubington,  p.  435.     See  a  letter  of  MadiBon  to  Jeffersoiv 

•y  15.  mi. 
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the  members  of  the  convention  met  in  the  State-House,  and 
by  a  unanimous  vote  called  Washington  to  the  chair.  Major 
Jackson  was  made  secretary,  lim  rival  for  tliat  honor  was 
Temple  Franklin,  a  young  man  and  a  grandson  of  the  iUu»- 
trious  philosopher*  But  Temple's  father  was  a  Toiy ;  he  was 
himself  a  mere  lad,  and,  when  the  baUots  were  counted,  he  was 
found  to  have  too  few  for  a  choice,*  The  credentials  of  the 
delegates  were  then  examined,  a  committee  appointed  to  pre* 
pare  rules,  and  an  adjournment  till  the  twenty-eighth  taken. 
Meanwhile,  delegates  from  MassachuBetts  and  Connecticut  came 
in.  New  Hampshire  Iiad  named  hers*  But  her  Treasury  was 
empty,  no  funds  could  be  nursed,  and  her  representatives 
not  come  for  some  weeks-f  When  Monday,  the  twenty-eighi 
came,  nine  States  were  present ;  the  doors  were  closed,  a  pledge 
of  secrecy  laid  on  each  menibei',  and  iroin  that  day  forth  what 
took  place  in  the  convention  wa^  never  fully  known  till  Madi* 
son  had  been  many  months  in  his  grave.J 

The  convention  which  thus  continued  to  del:^  ^  *  in 
secret  for  four  montlis  was  undoubtedly  a  most  r*  le 

body  of  mem  Every  State  had  sent  up  in  her  delegation 
some  one  renowned  as  a  statesman  or  a  soldier,  and  of  wbo«e 
services  in  the  cause  of  freedom  she  was  justly  proud.  Some 
had  been  members  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765,  and 
had,  eleven  years  later,  put  their  names  with  a  firm  hand  to 
the  Declaration  of  Indei»endence.  A  few,  when  the  revola* 
tion  broke  out,  had  luised  regiments,  hastened  off  to  the  army 
of  Washington,  had  fought  through  the  war,  and  come  home 
distinguished  as  brave  and  skilful  officers.  Some  had  been 
governors  of  States^  some  were  renowned  as  jurists  and  eehol* 
are,  while  others  had,  year  after  year,  been  sent  to  repreisent 

♦  Tatoi**  Secret  0(?twitefl. 

f  See  A  letter  of  ModiMJii  to  Jefferson^  June  6,  1787. 

I  MiL>UM}ira  Dcbatet)  form  tho  oalj  comptete  reoord  of  the  di^cussiociA  In  tfat 
coniretitioti  ihftt  has  wmc  down  to  iis.  Judge  Tatcfl  did  indeed  take  tiet«fy  «rhkdi 
were  pnbUj^hed  niter  hifi  doikih.  But  Yfttei,  with  Luiiiingt  lo^t  hi*  temper,  qull 
the  convemton  in  a  buflT  cadj  in  Julf^  mid  nerer  retiimod.  ma  notes  tb^i^ 
fore  cjiver  but  a  thin!  of  the  lime  the  conrenUon  «at^  and  are,  iDoreorer,  tuMtf 
and  crude.  Yai^  waa  a  rank  partis n,  represented  the  Clinton  partj,  tend 
when  he  found  he  eould  not  oarry  hii  pointy  wiiltdrcw.  W*  n^^^ti.'.^  are  of  dou^t> 
fill  fairnoas.  Madi>on*fl  Debatea  were  careluU/  prepared,  and  after  bk  detib 
pubtiahed  by  CoD|^r«Mi, 
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their  States  in  Congress.  On  the  floor  of  the  Houfle  Bat  Wash- 
ington, afterwards  the  first,  and  Madison,  afterwards  the  fourth 
President  of  the  United  States ;  Gerry,  who  became  the  fifth 
Yice^President ;  Ilamilton,  soon  to  be  the  first  Secretarj'  of  the 
Treasury;  and  Rutledge  and  OU%'er  Ellsworth,  who  rose  in 
time  to  be  chief  justices  under  the  Constitution  they  were 
about  to  fonn.  There  too  wajs  William  Johnson^  eminent  for 
Ilia  scholastic  and  legal  attainments.  He  was  indeed  one  of 
the  few  Americans  whose  le^irning  had  obtained  recognition 
abroad ;  for  Oxford  had  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws, 
and  the  Koyal  Society  had  thought  him  not  undeserving  of 
memtersliip.  At  home  he  had  sat  upon  the  bench  of  his  na- 
tive State,  and  had  twice  been  sent  a  delegate  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation.  He  came  from  Connecticut,  and  with 
him  were  associated  Ellsworth  and  Roger  Sherman,  now  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  framers  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration. 

Massachusetts  sent  four  delegates  of  great  distinction.  El- 
bridge  GeiT}^,  a  siguer,  and  for  many  years  a  distinguished 
member  of  Congress ;  Nathaniel  Gorhara,  Knfos  King,  and 
Caleb  Sti*ong.  From  New  Hampshire  came  John  Langdon, 
often  a  delegate,  and  once  the  President  of  his  State^  and  to 
whom,  a  few  months  later,  as  temporary  President  of  the  first 
Senate  under  the  Constitution,  fell  the  pleasing  duty  of  noti* 
fying  Washington  of  his  election  to  tlie  cliief  magistracy  of 
the  republic-  His  colleague  was  Nicholas  GUinan,  a  youth 
of  twenty-five,  and  the  youngest  member  of  the  convention. 
The  most  noted  member  of  the  New  York  delegation  was 
Alexander  Ilaniilton.  The  two  men  who  came  with  him, 
Lansing  and  that  Judge  Yates  whose  chief  service  to  posterity 
is  his  little  volume  of  the  Secret  Debates  of  tlie  Convention, 
were  both  Clinton  men  and  strong  Antifederalists,  Four  men 
of  renown  came  from  New  Jersey  :  William  Livingston,  eleven 
times  Governor  of  the  State ;  Wilham  PattcrsoJi,  ten  times 
made  attoruej^-geueral ;  Dand  Brearly,  the  chief  justice ;  and 
William  Houston,  the  delegate  in  Congress. 

Gunning  Bedford,  Jr.,  Richard  Basaett,  Greorge  Read,  a 
,  fiigner,  Jacob  Broome,  and  John  Dickinson  sat  for  Dela- 
ware.   Dickinson  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  bad  early  become 
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noted  for  eloquence  and  learaingj  had  been  sent  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  there  disgraced  Mnusolf  bj  stoutly  refus- 
ing to  sign  the  Declaration.  But  his  undoubted  patriotism, 
his  courage,  and  the  abihty  with  which  he  defended  the  cange 
of  the  States,  soon  regsdned  ail  the  popularity  he  had  lost.  lie 
once  more  sat  in  Congress,  was  three  times  President  of  Penn- 
jsylvania,  became  a  citizen  of  Delaware,  and  was  by  her  sent  to 
the  convention.  Maryland  chose  as  her  representativea  Jamee 
McHenry,  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  and  Daniel  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  all  of  them  members  of  Congress ;  John  Mercer,  a 
gallant  soldier  of  Yirginia ;  and  Luther  Martin,  a  noted  law- 
yer and  Antifederalist.  From  Yirginia  came  Washington  and 
Madison,  Randolph  the  Governor,  George  Mason,  George 
W^lihe,  and  John  Blair.  Patrick  Henry  had  been  chosen,  but 
he  refused  to  serve,  and  James  McClurg  took  his  place. 
North  Carolina  sent  up  Alexander  Martin,  a  battered  soldier 
of  the  revolution  and  once  a  governor,  Hugh  Williamson, 
William  Davie,  William  Blount,  and  Richard  Spjught,  an 
Irishman,  a  congressman,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  Govern- 
ment. Another  Irishman,  Pierc€  Butler,  was  in  the  South 
Carolina  delegation,  Butler  wa^  a  man  of  ability,  and  had  at- 
tained to  some  eminence  in  his  State ;  but  no  distinction  was 
to  him  so  much  a  matter  of  pride  as  bifi  blood,  for  he  boasted 
that  he  could  trace  unbroken  descent  to  the  great  family  of 
Ormond,*  He  came  with  the  two  Pinckneys  and  John  Rut- 
ledge.  Georgia,  the  youngest  member  of  the  Confederation, 
had  foiu*  delegates:  Colonel  Few,  Abraliam  Baldwin,  a  Con- 
necticut man,  Wilham  Houstoun,  and  William  Pierce,  a  Vir^ 
ginian,  and  once  aide-de-camp  to  Greene,  AU  of  them  had  ; 
Bome  time  been  congressmen. 

But  no  delegation  contained  so  many  and  such  able  me 
as  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  its  members  the  two  men 
of  least  note  were  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  a  gi'eat  merchant  of 
Philadelpliia,  and  Jared  Ingersoll,  who  led  the  Pennj?iylvania 

*  Butler  wu  often  t*f  itted  in  the  lampoon*  of  later  years  with  hoble  d«sc«ttt. 
Aa  OQo  o£  till!  tea  Democrats  who  roted  ngaiitflt  Jay^a  treaty,  be  is  desenbod  aa 
**  Pierce  Duller  next^  a  man  of  sterling  todH\ 
Bocftuse  he  jun\j  claims  a  noble  birth," 
Tlie  Domncratmd :    A  Poem  In  Bciaiutioti  for  tbo  Philadelphia  Jockey  €lul»»" 
Philadelphia,  lin. 
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l)ar.  With  these  were  associated  George  Clymer,  one  of  the 
signers,  Robert  and  Gouvemeiir  Morris,  and  General  Mifflin, 
who,  after  fighting  with  Wajshington  in  the  field  and  bitterly 
denouncing  1dm  in  Congress,  had  received  his  resignation  m 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  been  forced  to  publicly  thank  him 
for  the  gi'eat  things  he  had  done  in  the  war.  There,  too,  was 
James  Wilson,  Wilson  was  a  Scotchman,  had  been  an  in- 
mate of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  of  Glasgow,  and  of  St* 
Andrew- 8,  and  had  come  over  to  America  while  still  a  lad.  Of 
the  fifty-five  delegates  he  was  undoubtedly  the  best  prepared, 
by  deep  and  systematic  study  of  the  history  and  science  of 
goverament,  for  the  work  that  lay  before  him.  The  Marquis 
de  Chastellux,  himself  a  no  mean  student,  had  been  struck 
with  the  wide  range  of  hia  erudition,  and  had  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  his  library.  There,  said  he,  are  "  all  our  best  authors 
on  law  and  jurigpnidcnce*  The  works  of  President  Montes- 
quieu and  of  the  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau  hold  the  first  rank 
among  them^  and  he  makes  them  his  daily  study,"*  This 
learning  Wilson  had  in  times  past  turned  to  exceUent  use,  and 
he  now  became  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  con- 
vention. None,  with  the  exception  of  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
was  60  often  on  his  feet  during  the  debates,  or  spoke  more  to 
the  purpose, f 

But  the  fame  of  no  man  who  sat  that  day  in  the  State- 
House  was  so  splendid  or  went  back  to  so  early  a  time  as  that 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  His  name  was  known  to  every  learned 
society  of  Europe  at  a  time  when  half  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  were  in  the  nursery,  and  before  the  oldest  among 
them  had  come  to  note.  He  was  great  and  famous  before 
Kufus  King,  before  Gouverneur  Morris,  before  Hamilton,  be- 
fore Madison,  before  Randolph,  were  bom,  before  Wilson 
came  over  from  Scotland,  while  Pinckney  was  still  a  lad,  and 
had  risen  to  a  high  office  under  the  colonial  Government  while 
Washington  was  a  humble  captain  in  the  army  of  Braddock. 


*  TriiTel«  of  Munjuifl  de  Ch&stelltiit  in  North  AmeHca,  p.  109 
f  Some  humble  aUti^tici&n  has  been  at  the  pains  to  ooimt  the  nrimber  of 
epc<?chea  made  during  th«  conreatioiL     Of  these  there  are  put  down  to  GouTer> 
mcur  Morns  173;  to  Wilson^  168 ;  to  Madison,  161 ;  ta  Sherman,  138 ;  to  MaaoQ, 
130  ;  to  £Ibridgc  Gerij,  119.    Historical  Mii^asiDe»  Januarr,  1801. 
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Franklin  was  in  truth  the  greatest  American  then  living ;  nor 
would  it  bo  safo  to  say  that  our  country  ha^  since  his  day 
Been  his  like.  Others  have  been  more  succes^^ful  as  philan- 
thropists, or  more  renowned  qb  inventors,  A  few  have  specu- 
lated more  deeply  in  natural  philosophy,  or  have  made  a  more 
astonishing  use  of  their  knowledge  of  physics.  But  there  has 
not  been  one  who,  to  dl  these  diverse  qualities  of  mind,  has 
added  that  homely  wisdom  which  has  eo  well  been  named  hanl 
common  sense.  His  mind  was  one  of  the  finest  of  an  age  not 
barren  of  great  minds,  and  was  trained  by  such  a  discipline  as 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  of  the  cliildren  of  men.  He  ] 
tlirough  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  saw  every  phase  * 
human  nature.  He  knew  poverty,  he  knew  opulence,  he  knew 
men,  he  knew  life  as  few  have  known  it.  The  son  of  an  Er 
Ush  tallow-chandler,  his  early  years  were  spent  among  the  chE 
dren  of  laborers  and  uiechanics.  While  still  a  stripling  he 
stole  away  from  his  father^s  house,  and,  with  a  few  pence  in 
his  pocket,  went  forth  to  seek  his  f  orttme,  slept  in  cock-lofts  and 
gairets,  and  bore  manf  tilly  all  the  misery  of  poverty  and  want. 
Before  he  was  fifty,  the  low-born,  friendless,  self-taught  Yankee 
lad  by  frugality  and  thrift  overcame  every  obstacle  that  lay 
his  path,  and  raised  himself  to  great  reputation  and  to  pla 
In  his  old  age  he  came  to  stand  before  Kings  and  Parllamentii, 
was  honored  by  all  manner  of  learaed  societies,  and  made  the 
friend  of  powerful  statesmen  and  men  renuWTied  in  every 
walk  of  science  and  art.  From  this  school,  which  would  have 
mined  an  ordinary  beuig,  he  came  forth  a  rounded  and  \yeT- 
fected  man.  Suffering  such  as  has  sufficed  to  warp  and  sour 
minds  second  only  to  his,  prosperity  such  as  has  turned  the 
strongest  heaJs,  served  but  to  imiko  him  the  nuM  kind-heartc 
the  most  genial,  the  most  unasBuming  of  inortiils,  Men  of 
sorts  found  in  Franklin  a  delightful  companion  and  a  common 
friend.  Hume  and  Robeitson  never  wearied  of  his  talk,  Burko 
and  Chatham  never  spoke  of  liim  but  in  terms  of  praise.  He 
was  the  correspondent  of  Karnes,  of  Shipley,  Bishop  of  SU 
Asaph,  of  Buffon,  of  ilably,  of  Condorc4?t,  of  Vergennes^  < 
La  Rochef(mc4iald.  Voltaire  delighted  to  do  him  ' 
got  afiixed  to  hia  mime  the  line,  "  Eriputt  ca-ln 
trumque  tyrannia,^*    His  popularity  in  Fran< 
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It  wajs  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Voltaire.  It  was  not  equalled 
by  that  of  Napoleon.  When  he  walked  the  streets  of  Paris, 
tlie  people  followed  him  in  crowds.  Rude  copies  of  his  face 
hung  in  the  window  of  every  print-shop  and  over  the  fire-place 
of  every  man  of  fashion.  Men  of  science  did  him  honor  j 
women  of  the  world  wrote  him  sonnets.  No  nobleman's  gar- 
den wafi  complete  till  a  liberty-tree  had  been  planted  tlierein 
by  the  hand  of  the  great  philosopher.  Snuff-boxes  and  walk- 
ing-sticks, hat^  and  ties  were  all  ''  d  la  FnmldinP  The  news- 
papers delighted  to  print  his  maxims  and  good  sayings,  and 
one  of  them,  uttered  when  all  seemed  lost  to  his  country,  was 
treasured  up  by  the  people  of  France,  and  became,  long  after 
he  was  dead,  a  popular  revolutionar}"  cry.* 

The  task  to  which  these  men  now  applied  themselvea  was 
not  an  easy  one.  They  were  expected  to  find  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  that  afflicted  the  body-politic.  But  to 
say  what  were  and  what  were  not  ilk  was  a  puzzling  question, 
A  few  summed  up  their  troubles  in  a  general  way,  and  de- 
clared the  times  were  hard.  Others  protested  that  the  times 
were  well  enough,  but  the  people  were  grown  extravagant  and 
luxuritms.  For  UiLs,  it  was  said,  the  merchants  were  to  blame. 
There  were  too  many  merchants?^  Thei*e  were  too  many  at- 
torneys. Money  was  scarce.  Money  was  plenty.  Trade  was 
langaishing.  Agriculture  was jfallen  into  decay.  Manufact- 
ures should  be  encouraged.  Paper  should  be  put  out.  No 
mind  seemed  capacious  enough  to  take  in  all  at  a  glance,  and 
go  at  once  through  a  mass  of  deceptive  appearances  to  the  real 
cause  of  distrci^s. 

One  slirewd  observer  complained  that  his  countrymen  had 
fallen  away  sadly  from  those  simple  tastes  which  were  the  life- 
blocwl  of  rcpul)lic8*  It  was  distressing  to  see  a  thrifty  farmer 
shaking  his  head  and  muttering  that  taxes  were  mining  him 
at  the  very  moment  his  three  daughters,  who  would  have  been 
mucli  better  employed  at  the  spinning-wheel,  were  being 

^  For  Fr*nklin'i  popularity,  see  Franklin^s  Work**,  viii,  p.  803  ;  li,  p.  28. 
Adiim3*3  Workf,  iii,  pp.  12(4,  1:^5,  ^20.  221.  Cumpiin,  Hi^mQircs  «ur  MMe  Anioi- 
nettc,  t  ii,  p.  233.  Capefigtie.  LouU  XV[„  t.  li,  p.  11,  note.  M^moires  de  Mmc. 
Vig6e  U^liruDr  t.  1,  p.  201,  M^moires  et  Corret,  (te  Mme.  d^Epinaf,  t  lif,  p.  419* 
Also,  Kni^etithiirH  Am^ricii  and  France,  pp.  67-^9|  70-74.    The  flaying  alttided  to 
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tau^t  to  caper  b;  a  French  dancing-master.    It  wis  pitbUa 
to  see  a  great  lazy,  lounging,  lul/berlj  fellow  eittiiig  dajm  and 
nigbtfi  in  a  tippling-hoode^  working  perhaps  two  dayi^  in 
week,  receiving  double  the  wages  he  really  eamodi  spend 
the  rest  of  hi^  time  in  riot  and  debanch,  and^  whea  the  tax- 
collector  came  rounds  complaining  of  the  hardness  of  the  i 
and  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium.     Go  into  anj  i 
house  of  an  evening  and  yon  were  8ure  to  overhear  eonie  fel- 
low exclaiming,  ''^  Such  times  \  no  money  to  be  had  I 
hig^ I  no  business  doing!  we  shall  aU  be  broken  men !  *^ 
goage  such  as  this  one  might  expect  to  come  from  some 
wretch  in  ragged  clothes  and  destitute  circumstanoes.     Bq 
the  speaker  was  invariably  a  spruce  young  fellow  in  an 
gant  dlk  waistooat,  satin  breeches,  shoe-buckles  d  la  mode 
LonArm^  with  a  hat  cocked  with  ineffable  grace,  and  a 
bamboo  cane.     Ask  the  waiter  who  he  was,  and  you  would 
learn  he  was  shopkeeper  to  a  merchant.      The  country 
fuH  of  like  men.     Mechanics  were  held  in  such  low  esteem 
that  every  farmer's  son  must  needs  be  a  merchant    Ilig  fa 
might  not  have  a  single  hogshead  of  tobacco  with  which 
set  him  up.    But  it  mattered  not.    He  would  get  a  clerk's 
place,  dress,  powder,  wait  upon  the  ladies,  make  friends  as  \ 
as  he  could,  procure  letters  of  credit,  send  to  England^ 
after  a  while  open  a  store  with  a  cargo  of  goods  for  which  he 
had  never  paid  a  shilling,  become  bankTupt,  and  immediatelj 
raise  a  cry  about  hard  times,  high  taxes,  and  lack  of  monejrJ 
Of  course  there  was  a  great  lack  of  money.    Virginia  affor 
innumerable  proofs  of  tliis.     There  horse-racing  was  \ 
00  much  a  science  as  to  be  thought  a  necessary  part  of  the  edu-^ 
cation  of  every  Virginian.     Yet  at  ten  turfs  within  the  State 
there  was  only  two  thousand  six  himdred  and  ten  pounds  paid| 
annually  to  the  owners  of  winning  horses.     During  the  twa' 
past  winters  the  American  Company  of  Comedians  had  con* 
descended  to  spend  much  time  in  the  State.     But  such  wa 
the  prodigious  scarcity  of  money  that  even  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  and  in  the  large  ^id  opulent  bortjugh  of  Peters- 
burg, not  more  than  two  hundred  people  could  lie  got  together 
of  a  night,  though  the  tickets  were  at  the  moderate  price  of  a 
dollar.     Again,  an  industrious  man  had,  with  much  labor,  ex* 
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pense,  and  assiduity,  brought  a  dog  of  uncommon  sagacity  to 
dance  on  his  hind  legs,  and  in  point  of  gestm'e  and  address 
equal  any  pnppy  whatever.  Yet  he  had  the  cruel  mortifica- 
tion to  receive  no  more  than  one  himdred  doUars  a  night. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  were  paid  in  prizes  for  cock- 
fights in  a  single  spring.  At  one  of  these  no  more  than  three 
fellows  lost  ten  dollars  each  on  a  single  battle,  and  paid  it  be- 
fore the  face  of  a  sheriff,  who  had  for  six  weeks  been  trying  to 
get  five  dollars  out  of  them  for  their  specie-tax.  In  a  word, 
so  extreme  was  the  scarcity  of  money  that  the  sum  expended 
by  rich  Virginians  in  concerts,  balls,  barbecues,  puppet-shows, 
legerdemain  tricks,  and  dancing  dogs,  did  not  much  exceed 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

If  further  piHXtfs  were  wanted  of  the  unparalleled  scarcity 
of  money,  New  England  would  furnish  them.  There  persons 
could  get  no  more  than  double  the  value  in  cash  of  their  axe- 
helves  and  hoe-handles,  their  wooden  trays,  their  cider,  their 
carrots,  their  parsnips,  their  cabbages.  Nothing,  in  fact,  cost 
more  than  half  as  much  again  as  it  did  ten  years  ago.  This,  it 
was  answered,  might  all  be  so,  but  it  could  not  alt^r  the  fact 
that  the  times  were  hard  and  the  country  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
In  Massachusetts  the  leaders  of  the  late  rebelhon  were  milking 
laws  to  exempt  themselves  from  punishment.  In  Kliode 
Island  the  bonds  of  society  were  dissolved  by  paper  money 
and  tender  laws.  Why  did  the  people  of  New  Jersey  nail  up 
the  doors  of  their  courtrhouses  i  *  Why  did  the  debtore  of  Yir- 
ginia  set  fire  to  theirs  in  order  to  stop  the  course  of  justice  t  f 
The  newspapers  were  full  of  bimkrupt  notices.  The  farmers' 
taxes  amounted  to  near  the  rent  of  their  farms.  Mechanics 
wandered  up  and  down  the  streets  of  every  city  destitute  of 
work*  Ships,  shut  out  fi'om  every  port  of  Europe,  lay  rotting 
in  the  harboi^s.  The  American  name  was  insulted  at  every 
court.  Would  any  person  of  sense  declare,  after  beholding 
such  a  jnctiire  aB  this,  that  times  were  not  hard,  that  the  coun- 
try was  not  ujxin  the  brink  of  ruin,  that  a  new  and  vigorous 
Federal  Govei^nuient  was  not  needed  i  Wliat  was  to  become 
of  the  people?    Trade  was  gone.     Manufactures  were  dead. 

^  PenniTlTitniw  Gascette,  April  26,  1786. 

f  See  the  aooount  in  Independent  Gazetteer,  Sq>tcmber  31,  1787. 
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Eveiytlmig  was  coming  in  from  abroad,  and  the  money  fast 
going  ont*  There  was  i^othing  left  but  to  become  a  farmer  or 
a  merchant,  and  a  merchant  was  thought  the  more  honorable 
of  the  two.  It  was  better  to  weigh  out  coffee  than  to  plant 
com  J  to  di-aw  molasses  than  to  dnve  a  plough.  The  whole 
nation  was  like  to  turn  into  merchants. 

There  was,  however^  one  man  clear-headed  and  temperate 
enough  to  look  calmly  on  what  went  on  about  him,  and  take  a 
correct  view  of  the  state  of  affairs.  He  had  Mmaelf  endui'ed 
many  hai-d8hii>3  and  undergone  much  suffering,  but  had  never 
in  the  darkest  horn*  looked  upon  the  gloomy  and  hopeless  side  of 
things.  He  now  put  forth  a  neat  Uttle  essay  which  he  called 
"  Consolation  for  America."  In  his  usual  way,  for  Franklin 
was  the  authofj  he  began  with  an  apt  anecdote,  and  then  went 
on  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
country.  He  saw,  he  eaid,  in  the  newspapers  complaints  of 
hard  times,  deadness  of  trade,  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  Hke, 
He  could  not  gay  that  these  complaints  were  without  founda- 
tion. There  were  in  all  countries  people  so  circmnstanced  as 
to  find  it  hard  to  gain  a  livelihood ;  people  with  whom  money 
was  scarce  shnply  because  they  had  notlung  to  give  in  exchange 
for  it ;  and  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  a  small  number  to 
make  a  great  clamor.  But,  on  a  cool  examination,  the  prosj>ect 
would  appeal*  less  gloomy  than  was  imagined. 

The  chief  business  of  the  continent  was  agriculture.  For 
one  artisan  or  one  merchant  there  were  perhaps  a  hundred 
farmers.  Each  cultivated  liis  own  land,  drew  from  it  not  only 
food,  but  clothing,  andj  after  taldng  out  for  himself,  had  some 
to  spare  for  commerce.  For  the  part  thuB  disposed  of  he  never 
was  better  paid  than  at  that  moment,  as  the  prices  current  suf- 
ficiently showed.  In  truth,  when  one  who  had  travelled  through 
Europe  and  seen  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  persons  in 
affluence  to  those  in  poverty,  the  few  rich  and  haughly  land* 
lords,  the  multitude  of  abject,  mck-rented,  tithe-paying  tenants^ 
and  half-paid^  half -starved  laborers,  beheld  the  happy  medio©* 
rity  that  so  generally  prevailed  in  the  States,  he  would  be  con- 
vinced that  no  country  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  human  felic- 
ity than  America. 

In  the  cities,  the  owners  of  houses  and  lands  had  their 
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interests  vastly  augmented  in  value.  Rents  had  risen  to  an 
astonishing  height.  This  made  a  demand  for  new  buildings. 
New  buildings  gave  emplojnient  to  many  workmen,  who  asked 
and  were  paid  higher  wages  than  any  other  part  of  the  world 
would  afford  them.  If  merchants  found  trade  languishing, 
it  was  because  they  had  imported  more  goods  than  the  people 
could  buy.  If  shopkeepers  found  trade  dead  and  money 
scarce,  it  was  not  from  the  fewness  of  buyei's,  but  from  the 
excessive  number  of  sellers,  that  the  mLschief  arose.  There 
were  too  many  artisans  and  farmers  turned  shopkeepers.  Let 
them  return  to  their  tools  and  their  ploughs,  leave  the  shops  to 
women  and  widows,  and  money  would  soon  be  plenty  enough. 
Some  were  apprehensive  for  the  future.  The  increase  of  lux- 
ury alarmed  them.  The  States,  they  were  sure,  were  on  the 
high-road  to  niin.  Tliis  could  hardly  be.  It  rarely  happened 
that  the  amount  of  idleness  and  prodigality  of  a  people,  which 
tended  to  dissipate,  surpassed  the  amount  of  industry  and  fni- 
gality,  which  tended  to  accumulate  property.  The  luxury  of  a 
few  seaports  was  not  likely  to  ruin  a  country  so  full  of  industri- 
ous and  well-to-do  farmers  as  the  United  States.  Fanning  imd 
the  fisheries  were  the  sources  of  wealth.  Every  man  that  put  a 
seed  into  the  ground  was  recompensed  forty  fold.  Eve  17  mim 
that  drew  a  fish  out  of  the  waters  drew  up  a  piece  of  silver.* 

Both  the  grumblers  and  the  hopeful  were,  however,  of  the 
same  mind  on  one  matter.  They  wei^  sure  the  cunvention 
then  in  secret  session  would  construct  such  a  form  of  go\'em- 
ment  as  would  cure  these  manifold  ills  of  the  country,  and 
bring  peace  and  quiet  to  the  distracted  States.  Meanwhile,  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  were  mnch  diverted  by  two  other  at- 
tempts at  reform.    Neither  was  highly  thought  of  at  the  time, 


•  Oontolation  for  Americn,  or  remftrks  on  her  real  Bitu&tlon^  hiterests,  »nd  pol- 
icy. Br  his  Exoellencj  BeQJaiDin  Frankliii,  Esq.,  etc.  American  Mu^eum^  Janu- 
ary^ 17^7.  Mjr  authorities  for  the  Btatenient^  in  the  text  are  chiefij  AmeHe«iQ 
Munniftcturc^.  Three  Letters  by  A  Plain  but  Real  Friend  to  America.  Tlie  Devil 
Is  in  YoUj  by  Tom  ThotjghtfuU  A  Word  of  Consolation  for  Americaj  by  An  Honest 
and  Cheerful  Citizen.  Present  Sitoadon  of  Affairs,  AinericaQ  Museum,  17S7. 
Caufle  of  and  Cur©  for  Hard  Tiroes.  Caasea  of  A  Country's  growing  Rich,  Thoughts 
on  the  Present  Situation  of  Affairs.  A  View  of  the  Federal  Government.  Three 
Letters  by  a  Uofitonian.  Hard  Timea,  Colambian  Magazine,  1786,  p.  81.  Tho 
Fnmitive  V\Tiig,  New  Jersty  GazLtte,  January  9,  1786. 
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yet  each  was  the  f  oremmicr  of  great  things  to  come.  One  was 
the  reenlt  of  the  labors  of  Noah  Webster  to  improv^e  the  Eng- 
lisli  tongiie.  Tlie  other  was  the  work  of  John  Fitch,  and 
marks  the  beginning  of  that  splendid  series  of  American  in- 
ventions tliat  is  without  a  parallel  in  history, 

Noah  Webster  was  a  man  of  some  learning,  narrow-mind- 
ed it  is  true,  yet  able,  of  unflagging  industry,  and  of  grest 
Belf*reliance,  But  he  was  unhappily  afflicted  witli  tlie  most 
offensive  of  all  faults,  gross  self-conceit.  Though  a  young 
man,  he  had  risen  to  some  notoriety  in  New  England  as  a  zeal- 
ous "V\T;ig,  a  firm  friend  of  Government,  and  as  the  author  of 
some  political  essays  which  may  still  be  perused  with  interest, 
and  an  excellent  spelling-book  for  schools.  Webster  was  him* 
self  a  school-master,  and  had  conceived  a  strong  disgust  for  the 
ancient  Dilworth  and  Jonson,  which  were  at  that  time  the  only 
epelling-books  in  use.  He  set  about  correcting  them,  and  as 
he  worked  upon  his  book  the  idea  of  a  still  greater  reform 
seems  to  have  started  in  his  mind.  He  would  improve  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  lie  would  simplify  Englifih  spelling  and  gram- 
mar. He  would  destroy  those  dialectical  differences  that  made 
the  New  England  man  a  laughing-stock  of  the  Virginian,  and 
establish  an  American  language  that  would  in  time  go  over 
the  ocean  and  replace  tlie  ancient  speech  of  England.  The 
scheme  was  a  bold  one.  But  Webster  was  young,  ardent,  and 
began  his  task  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  so  high  a  purpose.  Like 
most  reformers,  he  commenced  by  laying  down  a  theory  of  per- 
fection, which  he  carried  out  unswervingly  to  its  logical  ex- 
treme. Some  words  were  to  be  proscribed;  the  s]}elling  of 
others  was  to  be  materially  altered ;  all  silent  vowels  wen*,  to 
be  cut  out.  But  the  most  daring  innovation  was  in  the  alpha^ 
bet  The  new  language  was  to  have  every  soimd  represented 
by  a  letter,  and  no  letter  was  to  be  suffered  to  remain  tliat  did 
not  stand  for  a  distinct  sound-  Many  new  characters  were 
therefore  to  be  introduced,  and  many  old  ones  e4ist  aside. 
Such  was  his  enthusiasm  and  conceit  that  he  felt  cjuite  wire 
that  letters  familiar  to  hmidreds  of  generations  of  men,  and 
older  than  any  other  institution,  human  or  divine^  then  exist- 
ing, letters  that  had  seen  the  rise  of  every  Ian  t  West- 
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Britaiii,  when  Christ  came  on  earth,  when  Caesar  invaded  Ganl, 
when  Home  was  still  a  petty  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
would  at  his  suggestion  be  ruthlessly  swept  away*  Nor  was 
ha  the  only  one  who  thought  so.  Franklin  was  made  ac- 
quainted \nth  the  plan,  and  wrote  to  Webster  that  he  had 
himself  often  thought  of  such  a  change ;  that  he  believed  it 
not  merely  practicable  but  necessary,  and  that  for  liia  part  he 
was  ready  to  give  it  all  the  encouragement  and  all  the  support 
in  his  power- 
To  bring  his  plan  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  Webster 
wrote  a  series  of  lectures  which  he  read  during  the  winter 
of  17S5  and  the  spring  of  1TS6  at  Annapolis,  at  Baltimore, 
at  Philadelphia,  and  New  York-  Eveiywhei-o  he  met  with 
much  applause.  One  who  heard  him  at  Annapolis  declared 
that  he  had  gone  with  indiSerence  and  come  away  with  regret. 
Ajfter  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject,  lie  looked  for 
nothing  new,  especially  from  an  American.  But  he  was  agree- 
^ly  disappointed.  The  lecturer  was  bold  enough  to  call  in 
[uestion  opinions  of  eminent  English  writers  wluch  had  till 
then  passed  for  truth,  and  if  he  received  the  atteirtion  he  de- 
served, England  would  be  indebted  to  America  for  the  last  im- 
provement in  her  tongue.* 

At  New  York,  Kamsey  and  many  of  the  congressmen  who 
heard  him  -were  much  pleased,  approved  his  plan,  and  urged 
him  to  go  on.  But  in  Philadelphia  were  many  who  looked 
coldly  on  so  radical  a  change,  f  This  Webster  well  knew,  and, 
before  lecturing  in  that  city,  cast  about  him  for  some  public 
character  whose  good  senr^ces  he  might  secure*  He  selected 
his  countryman  Timothy  Pickering,  and  to  Pickering  he  now 


•  P<*nn5yWaniji  Gazette,  January  16,  178ft, 

f  Webrter  was  never  popular  at  Philadelphia.  Peter  Porcupine  (WUliiira  Cob- 
bett),  in  hia  attack  on  Dr.  RuBh's  quack  medicine,  written  thirteen  years  later,  nar- 
rates an  anecdote  of  Webster  which^  true  or  false,  illustralca  the  conceit  of  the 
tDOB.  When  he  came  to  take  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  he  is  aoid  to  bare 
met  Dr.  Rush  in  the  street,  when  the  foUo^o^  dialogue  took  place: 
"  Seene^  a  Stred.     Enter  Rush  and  Webster. 

^^ItiaK  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  friend  !     I  congratulate  you  on  your  arrival 
in  Phlladolphm. 

'♦  Wthitrr.  You  may^  if  you  please,  ^Ir,  con^atulate  Philadelphia  on  the  ocoi» 
»ioulM    (  J7i<y  etnbraet,^''     StJC  The  RuBh-Ught,  February  28,  1800,  p.  Bl. 
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wrote.  He  liad,  so  the  letter  ran,  begim  a  reform  in  the  lan- 
guage, IliB  plan  was  still  in  embryo,  yet  he  proposed  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  a  set  of  lectures  to  be  read  in  Philadel- 
phia some  time  during  the  winter.  As  ho  was  the  tirst  Ameri- 
can to  undertake  so  bold  a  plan,  a  Yankee,  and  a  youth,  he 
felt  the  need  of  the  countenance  of  gentlemen  of  the  estab- 
lished character  of  Mr.  Pickeiing.  He  wished,  therefore,  that 
a  notice  of  his  coming  might  be  inserted  in  a  Pliiladelphi^  \ 
newspaper,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
such  an  event.*  In  a  word,  he  wanted  what  in  the  langoagia 
of  our  time  would  be  called  a  puff* 

When  the  lectures  came  off,  Pickering  made  one  of  the 
audience,  and  has  left  us,  undoubtedly,  a  just  estimate  of  the 
perfonnimce.  With  a  competent  shai^e  of  good  sense,  the 
lecturer  had,  he  declared,  a  quantum  suffioit  of  vanity,  and 
greatly  over-estimated  his  own  talents.  Such,  in  truth,  was  his 
egotism  that  his  hearers  were  prevented  from  receiving  that 
satisfaction  which  they  must  otherwise  have  drawn  from  his 
ingenious  observations.  Aa  to  the  encouragement  ho  met 
with,  it  was  uothing  to  boast  of.  But  then  the  Philadelphia 
ans  had  ever  seemed  to  have  an  overweening  opinion  of 
their  o'wn  htemry  acquirements  as  well  as  other  excellencies. f 
This,  before  a  year  had  gone  by,  Wel>ster  foimd  to  be  qtiita 
true.  It  waa  long  before  the  recollection  of  his  offensive  ego- 1 
tism,  and  the  strictures  he  laid  on  the  improj>er  pronunciation 
of  mauy  words,  were  forgotten  by  the  Philadolphians. 

Lat^  in  April,  1787,  the  Independent  Gazetteer,  a  scmri]* 
oujB  sheet  even  for  those  times,  and  strongly  tinged  with  Anti- 
federalism,  pubUshed  a  communication  in  which,  among  other 
ings,  Welister  was  aeeused  of  being  a  Tory  and  an  enemy 
of  the  public  debt4  Webster  had  no  liking  for  the  Philadel- 
phians,  who  had  indeed  given  a  poor  reception  to  his  bc«>k. 
In  truth,  he  had  complained  to  Pickering  that  while  the  *'  In- 
stitute" found  a  ready  sale  at  Charleston,  at  New  York,  and  in 


•  See  ft  letter  from  Noah  Webster  to  Timotby  Pickering,  October  28,  1T85. 
t  Pickering  to  John  Gtrdlner,  Jalj  4^  178«,    Life  of  Pickering,  by  0.  Pklt*| 
•ring,  ?oL  I,  p.  5S7. 

X  Independent  Oazetteer,  Uaj  9,  10,  U,  Kud  SS,  Juno  4,  <^  7, 11,  Se»  tod  K\  j 
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the  East,  there  was  scarce  a  call  for  it  at  PhUadelpliia.*  This 
new  oflEence  was  therefoi-e  hard  to  bear*  He  quite  lost  hifl 
temper,  and  had  the  bad  taste  to  reply.  But  this  only  made 
matters  worse,  for  the  reply  was,  to  say  the  least,  f uU  of  bit- 
terness and  conceit  Had  he  not,  he  said,  a  thousand  testimo- 
niak  of  his  patriotism,  love  of  government,  and  justice ;  had 
he  not  written  the  substance  of  vulumes  iu  support  of  tlie 
revolution  and  the  Federal  measures ;  had  he  not  crushed,  al- 
most with  his  single  pen,  a  State  combination  against  these 
meastires,  there  might  be  some  appearance  of  truth  in  the 
charge.  He  then  went  on,  in  a  long  letter,  to  show  that  he 
reaUy  was  an  ill-used  man,f 

This  was  precisely  what  the  Gazetteer  wanted ;  and  from 
that  time  forth  for  two  months  scarce  a  number  came  out  but 
it  contained  some  fling  at  \Vebster4  A  ho^t  of  pretended 
school-masters  attacked  him,  half  in  spoil;,  half  in  earnest, 
sometimes  as  Mr.  Wel>ster,  sometimes  as  Mr.  Grammatical 
Institute,  and  again  as  the  Institutical  Genius,  Did  Mr.  Web- 
ster, said  one  of  them,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  man  in 
Pennsylvania  would  submit  to  be  instructed  by  a  man  from 
Jf ew  England,  where,  so  far  from  being  acquainted  with  their 
own  language,  they  stupidly  spoke  a  mixture  of  all  ?  Mr. 
Webster  had  much  fault  to  find  with  some  words  often  in  the 
mouths  of  Pennsylvanians.  But  were  they  much  better  oflE  in 
New  England  ?  Where  under  the  sun  did  they  get  kaow  for 
cow  ?  Nan,  a  w*  ^rd  much  in  use  among  the  Qualcers,  was  far 
better,  and  could  not  possibly  be  tlm:>wn  aside.  In  truth,  if 
he  were  to  pick  out  all  the  awkward,  old-fashioned  words  that 
continued  to  be  as  current  among  them  as  tlie  Jersey  six-pound 
bilb,  he  would  have  to  peruse  the  dictionary  from  A  to  Z.** 

On  another  occasion  he  was  derided  for  placing  after  his 
name  the  word  'Squire,  and  this  in  the  eyes  of  many  was  the 
greatest  fault  of  all.  For  the  old  reverence  for  titles  and 
marks  of  rank  had  not  yet  become  extinct,  and  it  was  thought 

♦  Webster  to  Pickering,  October  2S^  1785.  Life  of  Pickering.  Nathaniel 
Patten,  in  his  JittAck  on  Webster's  Speller,  averts  that  the  sale  was  twenty  thou* 
fland  copies  iwuiually*  Conaectkut  Courant,  iliiy  24,  1790.  Americ^o  llercai7, 
Haj,  1790.  f  iDdependent  Gaxetteer,  May  10,  1737. 

t  Boo  the  Independent  Guzctteerw  for  Apiil  26,  May  20,  May  29,  May  80,  May 
31,  Jime  1,  ns7,  •  Independent  OftMt(ci>r,  M^y  26,  1787. 
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a  piece  of  irapudenee  for  an  upstart  Yaakee  Bchool-majster  to 
assume  &o  dignified  a  title.* 

But  in  general  the  jests  and  sarcasms  were  directed  against 
his  book.  In  a  mock  addr^s  to  the  Federal  Convention,  that 
body  was  asked  to  see  to  it  that  the  English  tongue  was  pn^jv 
erly  established.  One  Webster,  a  New  England  man,  had  put 
out  a  book  which  he  called  an  *'  Institute,"  and  which  contained 
some  new  things.  On  the  title-page  was  the  word  syetematic. 
This  strong  propensity  to  clip  off  the  al  from  systematical  and 
like  woixls  was  noticed  with  concern.  It  was  an  innovation. 
It  was  to  be  looked  to,  for  was  not  the  al  essential  to  the 
language  and  the  main  pillar  of  the  FederaZ  Government? 
On  another  page  he  used  need  for  needs,  which  every  school- 
boy knew  was  false.  Could  the  States  exist  when  a  verb  did 
not  agree  with  its  nominative  case.  The  same  Institutical  Ge* 
nius  declared  that  all  adjectives  could  be  compared  by  more 
and  most.  Wliat  child  did  not  know  that  one  thing  could  not 
be  more  square  or  more  cubical  than  another?  Adjectives 
such  as  broad  and  long  followed,  he  said,  the  nouns  they  quali- 
fied. It  would  thexefore  be  proper  to  say  hereafter  that 
Chestnut  was  a  etreet  long  and  Market  a  street  broad.  Could 
a  New  England  man  be  right  ?  His  attempt  to  introduce  his 
*'  Institute  "  into  the  schools  and  displace  Dilworth  and  Joe 
was  a  Wliig  scheme. 

But  a  still  gre^iter  revolution  was  at  the  some  time  well 
under  way*  Steam  navigation  had  l»egun.  The  firgt  boat  in 
the  United  States,  and  almost  the  first  in  the  world,  had 
moved  by  steani.  The  glory  of  this  invention  is  most  cor 
monly  ascribed  to  Fulton.  But  an  equal  sliare  must  in  justice 
be  meted  out  to  Bumsey  and  to  Fitch.  Both  were  men  t)f 
wonderful  mechanical  bent ;  both  were  ftuniliar  witli  the  power 
of  steam^  and  both,  almost  at  the  same  time,  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  it  to  drive  boats  through  the  water. 

John  Fitch  was  a  native  of  Connecticut^  had  been  bred  a 
mechanic,  and  had,  at  his  trade,  shown  much  ingenuity  antl 
skill.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  bom  inventor^  and  tc»  wonderful 
originality  of  mmd  joined  two  traits  of  character,  for  lack 
of  which  many  minds  as  fertile  as  his  have  gone  to  waste 
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Calamities  and  humiliations,  such  as  have  bowed  down  and 
broken  the  spirits  of  hundreds  of  inventors^  failed  ntteriy  to 
check  his  ardor  or  to  cool  his  zenL  It  was  not  till  late  in 
life,  howeverj  that  his  remarkable  powers  began  to  display 
themselves,  lie  had  passed  his  fortieth  year  before  he  ceased 
his  wanderingBj  settled  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
and  bnilt  his  iirst  boat-  In  April,  1785,  while  at  Neshaminy, 
an  obscure  village  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  the  idea  of 
moving  a  carriage  by  steam  seems  to  have  come  to  him.  He 
was,  he  afterward  declared,  quite  ignorant  at  that  time  of  the 
inventions  of  Watt,  and  felt  much  disappointment  when  one 
Irwin,  a  minister  at  Neshanmiy,  showed  hun  a  picture  of  a 
steam-engine  in  ''Martin's  Phihjsophy,"  After  turning  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind  for  a  few  days  he  abandoned  it,  and 
took  up  a  plan  for  propelUng  boats  by  steam.  His  first  model, 
witli  paddle-wheels  at  the  side,  was  quickly  built  and  tried  on 
the  waters  of  a  smaD  stream  that  flowed  by  the  town  of  Davis- 
viUe.  It  was  crude  in  the  extreme;  but  Ewing,  who  was 
president  of  the  University  of  Peimsylvania,  saw  it,  was 
pleased  with  it,  and  m'ged  Fitch  to  seek  aid  of  the  General 
Government*  He  gave  him,  indeed,  a  letter  to  Houston,  who 
had  for  some  years  been  a  member  of  Congress*  Houston 
sent  lura  to  Lambert  Cadwalader,  a  New  Jei^sey  delegate,  and 
with  his  help  an  application  was  made,  in  duo  form,  to  Con- 
gress. But  the  members  of  that  weak  and  despised  body  were 
too  busy  with  the  impost  and  the  regulatiun  of  trade  to  give 
any  heed  to  the  prayer  of  a  hare-brained  mechanic.  His  plan 
was  coldly  put  aside,  and,  half  in  anger,  half  in  disgust^  Fitch 
turned  to  Gardoqui.  But  he  was  once  more  disappointed. 
The  Spaniard  would  have  all  or  none,  and  refused  to  subscribe 
a  dollar  unless  all  the  profits  and  a  monopoly  of  the  invention 
went  to  his  master  the  King  of  Spain.  Tliis  Fitch  had  the 
spirit  to  decline,  "  If,^'  he  said, "  there  be  any  glory  and  profit 
in  the  invention,  my  countrymen  ahaU  have  the  whole  of  it," 

And  now  tbo  future  began  to  look  bright  to  liini.  New 
Jersey  gave  him  a  patent-right  to  navigat>e  the  streams  and 
rivers  of  tlie  State  for  fourteen  years.  Some  gentlemen  at 
Philadelphia  became  interested,  formed  a  company,  and  raised 
a  purse  of  tlii-ee  hundred  dollars  to  help  him  on  with  his  work. 
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He  was  at  the  same  tirae  joined  by  one  to  whose  aid  he  eoon 
owed  great  things.  There  was  in  the  city  a  Dutch  watch- 
maker named  Voight.*  Voight  was  a  skilled  mechanic,  was 
of  an  ingenious  turn  of  mind,  heard  of  the  new  company,  went 
to  Fitch,  made  an  offer  of  his  services,  and  the  two  were  soon 
at  work  on  a  small  boiler  and  enguie.  The  first  trial  was  made 
on  the  Delaware  early  in  the  summer  of  1786.  But  the  con- 
denser was  found  to  be  imperfect.  The  valves  were  not  tight. 
The  piston  leaked.  Water  ran  in  streams  from  the  cylindei^ 
heads,  which  were  of  wood.  These  defects  were  remedied,  and 
a  second  trial  made.  The  engine,  by  a  clumsy  arrangement  of 
levers,  was  first  made  to  move  a  single  paddle  at  the  stem ; 
then  an  endless  chain,  with  many  paddles  fastened  to  it,  was 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  boat;  then  paddle-wheels  at  the 
sides ;  and  finally  a  system  of  six  upright  oai^  on  each  side. 
This  gave  the  best  results,  and  the  boat  moved  off  at  the  aston- 
ishing rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  Fitch  was  elated*  If  bo 
smzdl  a  cmf  t,  di'iven  by  so  small  an  engine,  could  i*each  so  high 
a  rate  of  speed,  there  was,  he  declared,  no  i-eason  why  a  large 
boat,  with  a  larger  engine,  should  not  go  at  a  more  rapid  pace. 
A  vessel  forty-five  feet  long  was  accordingly  built,  an  ©ngiu 
of  twelve-inch  cylinder  put  in,  and,  late  in  August,  1T87, 
steamer  was,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  spectators, 
run  up  and  down  the  Delaware  river.  Many  members  of  the 
Foderid  Convention  looked  on,  for  the  delegates  had  ou  that 
day  adjourned  in  order  that  a  committee  might  deliberate  on 
a  clause  of  the  proposed  constitution  relating  to  the  passage  of 
navigation  acts  by  Congress.  AU  were  delighted.  Some  drew 
up  and  gave  to  Fitch  sj>ecial  certificates  setting  forth  the  mer- 
its of  the  strange  experiment  they  had  seen.  Among  them 
were  Randolph,  Governor  of  Virginia  j  Doctor  Johnson, 
of  Connecticut ;  Andrew  ElHcot,  and  that  Da\'id  Rittenhotiae 
whose  name  is,  unhappily  for  himself,  associated  mth  the  moat 
absurd  of  all  mecbanical  contrivances,  an  orrery^t 


*  Voight  afterward  became  an  oflBoor  in  the  rnit4.'d  Stnic«  MiiiW  ttnd  ^ifotd 
fiome  notoritjtv  for  an  improTement  In  tlio  Toanufacturc  of  ttcal.  See  Pnui^rU 
?atiltt  Journal,  May  27.  1793;  aUo,  Pcnn-\vWanift  Oajiette,  May  29,  1708* 

f  For  lui  account  of  John  Fitchf  see  his  Life  by  West^olt.  For  an  acCiMiiii  oi 
lib  boot^  see  0e&cription  of  a  new  invented  Staaiuboai  Cblumbiin  Ma^Mtoe^  D» 
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But  while  Fiteh  was  experimenting  at  Philadelphia,  James 
Rumsey  was  hard  at  work  upon  another  eteamboat  at  Shep- 
herdstown,  a  small  Virginia  village  on  the  Potomac.*  The 
method  of  propulsion  he  employed  was  to  suck  water  in  at 
the  bow  and  eject  it  at  the  stem,  a  system  that  has  ever  since 
his  time  toraiented  inveutorsj  has  been  repeatedly  tested,  and 
as  often  thrown  aside*  No  precise  accoimt  of  his  machine 
has  come  down  to  ns.  But  the  boast  has  been  preserved  that 
it  would  not  cost  more  than  twenty  guineas  for  a  ten-ton  boat, 
nor  consume  more  than  four  bushels  of  coal,  or  the  equiva- 
lent in  wood,  in  twelve  hours.  The  trial-trip  was  made  on 
the  eleventh  of  December,  17S7-  The  vessel  carried  half  her 
loading  and  a  crowd  of  guests.  Gates  was  among  them,  and 
lias  bonie  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  run  of  four  miles  was 
made  in  one  hour  against  the  current  of  the  Potomac  river. 
The  vessel's  speed  would,  it  was  thought,  have  been  at  least 
eight  miles  in  the  same  space  of  time;  but,  unfortunately, 
some  water  had  been  suffered  to  stand  in  the  pipes,  had  frozen, 

oetnber,  1786,  niid  Junuary,  1787,  The  description  ia  by  Fitch,  and  an  engrar- 
ing  of  the  boat  ia  giTcn.  See,  also,  The  Growth  of  the  Steam-Eagine,  by  R, 
H.  Thurston ;  and  an  interesting  sketch  of  early  Bteam  navigation  in  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  Historical  HagiLzine,  April,  1850,  p.  125^  and  yoK  ili^  pp.  3,  4.  One 
of  fhc  earliest  of  Fitch's  experimenta  was  made  on  the  SchuyJkill,  at  Gray'a 
Ferry^  in  the  spring  of  1788.  Rembrandt  Peale  eaw  it,  and  has  left  an  ac- 
count of  It  in  a  Letter  on  the  Firit  Experiments  of  Fitch  and  Ftilton  in  Steam 
Navigation.  Collectiona  <^  the  Ulstoriijnl  Society  of  Fennsylvania,  toL  i,  Hay, 
1851,  p.  »4, 

^  So  early  aa  March,  1785^  Washington  appears  to  have  been  much  interested 
In  the  e]q>erimonta  of  Rurosey,  B&e  a  letter  of  G.  Washington  to  Hugh  WiUiam- 
«on,  March  15«  1785«  Rumsey  was  well  known  as  an  ingenious  man,  and  had 
froro  time  to  time  invented  a  number  of  useful  things.  Some  of  these  are  favor- 
ably cienttoned  In  tite  Virginia  Gazette  for  December  16^  1787.  The  boat  and 
8aw-mlU  are  nicniiuned  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  September  10,  1788,     Fitch, 

'  a  year  later,  when  hU  boats  were  running  from  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown  and 
Trenton,  became  Involved  in  a  pamphlet-war  with  Rumsey  as  to  priority  of  inven- 
tian.  See  The  Ori^nal  Steamboat  Supported ;  or,  a  Reply  to  Mr,  James  Rum- 
«ey'»  Pamphlet,  showing  the  True  Priority  of  John  Fitch  and  the  False  Datings 
of  Jami^B  llitmsey,  Flnladelphia^  17SS.  See  Rumscy's  Short  Treatise  on  the  Appli- 
cation of  Steam,  178$.  Also,  A  Plan  wherein  the  Power  of  Steam  is  Fnlly  Shown 
by  a  new  eonRtructed  Machine  for  Propelling  Boots  or  Vessela^  of  any  Burthen, 

\  l^nat  the  most  Rapid  Streams  or  Flivera  with  great  Velocity.  By  James  Rum- 
sey. nis  notice  of  patents  from  New  Yotk  and  Petintyhiizuji  may  bo  seen  in 
the  FretasQttn's  Journal,  October  28,  1789, 
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bad  fractured  them,  and  the  broken  pieces  were  rudely  beld 
together  by  bits  of  rags.* 

Far  lees  notice  was  taken  of  these  experiments  of  Fitch 
than  their  importance  and  succe®  deserved.  The  attendoti 
of  men  of  all  gorts  was  tamed  to  one  object,  and  to  one  aJc 
the  Federal  Convention.  From  the  day  in  May  when 
body  began  to  sit  with  closed  doors,  the  anxiety  of  the  multi- 
tnde  had  been  steadily  increasing,  and  had,  long  before  Aiignst 
came,  risen  to  fever  heat.  Boasts,  idle  conjectures,  prophe- 
sies, and  anxious  letters  filled  the  newspapers,  and  poured 
in  upon  the  delegates  from  all  parts.  The  conduct  of  the 
thirteen  States  was  likened  to  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Each 
had,  it  was  said,  taken  of  the  portion  of  indejjendence  that 
should  have  lodged  in  Congress,  and  wasted  it  in  riotous  living 
in  a  far  land.  They  were  now  coming  back,  burdened  with 
difieaaes  and  with  debt,  to  their  father's  house,  wliicb  was  a 
Federal  Government.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  Federal  robe 
and  ring  would  be  put  upon  them,  the  fatted  calf  would  be 
killed,  and  every  city,  village,  farm-house,  and  cabin  in  tb#_ 
land  would  resound  with  joy,  since  the  States  that  were 
were  alive  again  in  a  strong,  efficient  national  C 
The  United  States  was  like  unto  an  old  man  v 
sons  among  whom  he  had  divided  his  sulDstanee.  Twelve 
abode  with  hinv,  watched  over  their  goods,  and  proved  them* 
selves  in  maiiy  ways  good  and  faithful  sons.  But  the  ihir^ 
teenth  had  gone  out  from  his  father's  house,  had  sj^ent  his 
portion,  and  hanged  himself  by  Ins  garter  to  a  trccj  The 
convention,  it  was  asserted,  had  reserved  that  Khode  Island 
should  be  considered  as  out  of  the  ITnion ;  and  that  for  the 
share  of  the  national  debt  yet  duo  from  her  she  should  be 
held  responsible.  Gentle  means  would  first  be  used  to  collect 
it ;  but  if  these  failed,  the  sum  should  be  exacted  of  hep  by 
force,*^  Many  plans  of  government,  it  was  believed^  had 
been  talked  of.  One  seemed  to  keep  the  form,  but  effectually 
destroyed  the  spirit,  of  democracy.    Another,  r^;arding  only 


•Virginia  Gftxetti;,  published  at  WlBchc-^ter,  Bccianbcf  IS,  ITBt.    CopM 
ioto  the  Miililteacx  Gazette  or  Federal  AdveHider,  Fetmiar^  25,  )7«H8. 

f  PenasykftnU  Gazette,  Attgnjsl  15^  17S7,  |  Ibid,  Aitpust  il  ITS7* 

•  New  Vprk  Pocktt,  June  15,  178Y,    New  Jere^j  Journal,  Ju3io  U,  IWT- 
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the  necessity  of  a  strong  execotire  power,  openly  rejected 
even  the  semhlance  of  a  popular  constitution.*  There  wei*e 
plans  to  cut  the  States  into  three  republieSjf  and  plans  to  set 
up  a  King.  All  the  details  of  a  monarchy  closely  resembling 
that  of  England  had  been  arranged.  A  constitution  had  been 
drawn  up,  title^s,  orders,  and  social  distinctions  provided  for, 
and  a  commission  was  soon  to  be  dispatched  to  lay  the  ci'ow^n 
at  the  feet  of  George's  second  son. 

This  wild  talk,  which  ought  not  to  have  imposed  wyuyn  a 
village  clown,  was  fervently  believed*  The  p»>st-bags  eaine 
filled  with  letters  to  the  delegates,  reproaching  them  for  their 
wickedness,  or  begging  to  know  if  it  were  true.  To  these  one 
answer  was  invariably  given.  "While  we  cannot  affirma- 
tively tell  you  what  we  are  doing,  we  can  negatively  tell  you 
what  we  ai'e  not  doing ;  we  never  once  thought  of  a  King"  if 
Emboldened  by  this  credulity,  some  Tories  and  malcontents 
of  Connecticut  drew  up  and  passed  round  for  signature  a 
paper  recommending,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  a  kingly 
government  for  the  States,  The  people,  it  set  forth,  had 
found  by  a  bitter  experience  that  they  lacked  wit  enough  to 
govern  themselves ;  that  all  their  declamation  and  parade 
.about  liberty,  republicanism  and  property  were  mere  stuff  and 
rfionsense,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  tread  backward  in  the 
path  they  liad  walked  in  for  twelve  years.**  The  monarch  of 
their  choice  was  the  young  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  second  son 
of  tlie  King  of  England,  and  who,  as  Duke  of  York,  came  not 
many  years  later  to  bear  a  great  part  in  a  famous  scandaL  | 
LOthers  ventured  to  express  the  hope  that,  whatever  the  con- 
*  Tention  should  do,  the  name  Congress  would  at  least  be  laid 
aside.     The  word  was,  they  protested,  associated   in   their 

•  New  Jersey  Joomiil,  June  20,  1787,     New  York  Packet,  June  15.  1787. 
f  Pennsylvjiiiia  Qa»ette,  June  27,  1787.  t  1^^<^*»  August  22,  1787. 

*  Permsylviima  Gazette^  August  16,  1787,    PennsylTania  Journal,  August  22, 
tl78T.     Writing  from  New  HavGn,  the  day  before  the  convention  broke  up  at 

hlliulelpKia,  Colonel  Hmaphreys  gajs:  **It  aeem?^  by  a  conversation  I  bare  hatl 
here,  that  the  ultimate  practicabilily  of  introdtidng  tbe  Bishop  of  Oanaburgh  ia 
not  a  novel  idea  among  Uioec  who  were  fonnerly  termed  Loyalist*.  Ever  since 
the  pence  it  has  been  occustonally  talked  of  and  wished  for.  Yesterday  where  I 
yUned,  bnlf  jo8t»  half  earnest,  be  was  given  as  the  firet  toast,"  Colonel  Humr 
hreys  to  Itamilton,  New  HaYen,  September  16,  1787. 
J  Sec  Life  of  George  IV.,  by  Percy  Fit«gerald 
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mindB  with  weakness,  instability,  and  scanty  power.  It  waa 
quite  impossible  to  mention  it  u-ithout  calling  up  tlie  recolleo- 
tion  of  continental  money,  of  the  forty-for-one  niea^ure^  of 
tender  laws,  and  of  a  huge  pendulum  vibrating  for  two  years 
between  Annapolis  and  New  York.* 

But  the  guesses  of  the  multitude  went,  as  usual,  wide  of 
the  mark  Rhode  Island  was  not  ruled  out  of  the  TJnion. 
The  States  were  not  divided.  The  name  of  Congress  was  not 
abolished.  No  attempt  waa  made  to  set  up  a  King,  A  wis© 
and  just  Constitution  was,  however,  patiently  and  laboriously 
worked  out.  To  those  who  looked  forward  so  eagerly  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  convention  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
alone  was  given.  The  steps  that  led  to  it  were  most  wisely 
hidden  from  them.  Indeed^  a  new  generation  sprang  up,  and 
the  secret  process  of  fabrication  was  still  unknowTi  to  the 
world.  But  the  journals  of  the  convention  have  now  be- 
come public  property.  The  notes  of  the  debates  taken  down 
by  Hadison  and  Yates  have  been  published,  and  we  are  per- 
haps in  possession  of  all  the  information  concerning  the 
secret  session  of  that  body  that  will  ever  be  collected.  This 
information  is  far  from  complete ;  yet  it  is  quite  enough  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  lalxirs  of  a 
most  remarkable  assemblage  of  men,  to  whom,  under  God^ 
we  owe  our  liberty,  our  prosperity,  our  high  place  among  the 
nations. 

The  serious  work  of  the  convention  began  on  the  moming 
of  Tuesday,  the  twentj^-ninth  of  May,  When  the  roll  had 
been  called,  and  the  delegates  of  eight  States  had  answered  to 
their  names,  Governor  Randolph  rose  in  his  place  and  ad- 
dressed the  Uouse  in  a  long  and  vigorous  speeck  Ho  pointtxl 
out,  precisely  and  clearly,  the  manifold  faults  of  tlie  Con- 
federation, declared  it  to  be  quite  unequal  to  pi-eaervijig  the 
safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  the  country,  and  besought  all 
who  hoard  him  to  aid  in  setting  up  a  strong  and  energetic 
Government,     He  then  unrolled  a  mauuiicript  which  he  held 


•  Pennsylvanlii  Oawtte*  Aivgiiiit  22,  1787.     Fop  fic^nnJ  t»f  thu  at^imcuti 
fn  0B4J  itniong  th*-'  eupportcre  of  the  convention^  eee  To  the  Freemen  of  tin?  VnlH 
8ut('S  tn  Support  of  a  Fedeml  Gorcnitnctit    Do  ibe  Meua  ol  Promotinf  « J 
enl  8tintuDei^  in  the  United  SUlea, 
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in  his  hand,  and  read  a  series  of  reeolutions.  These,  he  said, 
he  offered  as  leading  principles  for  a  good  system  of  govern- 
ment.  He  did  not  intend  them  for  a  Federal  Government. 
He  meant  them  for  a  strong,  consolidated  Union,  in  which  the 
idea  of  States  should  be  almost  done  away  with. 

His  resolutions,  which  became  known  in  the  conrse  of  the 
debates  as  the  Virginia  plan,  were  fifteen  in  number,  and 
were  not  his  own  work.  The  seven  delegates  from  Virginia 
had  indeed  framed  them  with  great  care  and  labor,  and  had 
chosen  Kandolph  to  lay  them  before  the  Honse ;  for  he  was, 
of  the  seven,  the  highest  in  political  rank^  and  renowned  as  a 
man  skilled  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  The  substance  of 
the  plan  was  that  the  right  of  suffrage  each  State  had  in  Con- 
gress should  be  proportional  to  the  sum  of  money  it  paid  into 
the  Treasury  as  quota,  or  to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants  of 
its  soil ;  that  Congress  should  consist  of  two  branches ;  that 
the  people  should  elect  the  members  of  the  one;  that  the 
State  Legislatures  should  choose  the  members  of  the  other; 
that  there  should  be  a  national  executive  elected  by  the  nar 
tional  Legislature ;  a  national  judiciary,  to  hold  office  during 
good  behavior ;  and  that  a  republican  government  and  a  right 
to  the  soil  should  be  guaranteed  to  each  State. 

When  he  had  read  the  resolutions  he  moved  that  the  House 
go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  sat  down.  Some  debate  followed,  but  the  motion  was 
carried,  and  the  next  day  set  as  the  time. 

And  now  Pinckney  rose  and  presented  a  second  plan  for  a 
Federal  Government,  which  he  had  himself  made  ready.  Of 
this,  unhappily,  no  record  has  come  down  to  us.  It  was  in- 
deed referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole ;  but  from  that 
time  forth  no  entry  of  any  kind  concemmg  it  is  to  be  found 
on  the  minutes.  AVhen^  therefore,  thirty-two  years  later,  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  preparing  the  journals  of  the  conven- 
tion for  pubb'cation,  he  wTOte  to  Pinckney  for  a  copy  of  his 
plan,  and  received  in  reply  a  document  that  was  inserted  in 
the  printed  journals  and  has  been  copied  hy  biographers  and 
historians  as  the  South  Carolina  plan*  But  the  instrument 
sent  Mr,  Adams  is  not  in  any  eense  a  copy  of  the  instrument 
had  before  the  convention. 
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Early  on  the  moitiing  of  tlie  thirtieth  the  clerk  read  the 
ler  of  the  day,  and  the  House  went  into  a  committee  of  the 
rhole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  Randolph  moved  his  first 
resolution*  Some  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  younger  Morris  pointed  out  that  it  was  unnecessary,  a.s 
tlie  next  resolution  would  not  agree  with  it.  Eandolph  then 
withdi-ew  it,  and  moved  in  its  place :  that  tlie  union  of  the 
States  merely  federal  would  not  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Couf ederation  ;  that  no  ti'eaty  between  the  States  would 
accomplish  it ;  and  that  a  national  govenmient  ought  to  be  set 
up  consisting  of  suj>reme  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive 
powers.  To  this  member  after  member  roee  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. But  afi  soon  as  Pinckney  could  get  a  heai*ing  he  said 
that,  if  the  motion  were  agreed  to,  it  seemed  to  him  all  work 
was  done.  The  instructions  of  the  delegates  in  general  wertJ 
to  revise  the  existing  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  alter  or 
amend  them^  as  the  case  might  be.  To  flatly  declare  that  diey 
were  insufiieient,  and  could  not  be  amended  or  unproved,  was, 
h©  thought,  to  put  the  matter  out  of  the  reach  of  the  powers 
of  the  House.  The  argument  had  its  weight.  The  fii-st  and 
second  resolutions  were  dropped  and  the  third  taken  up.  The 
word  "supreme"  required  explanation.  Was  it,  eomo  one 
asked,  intended  to  destroy  tlie  State  governments  !  The  an- 
swer was,  Yes,  to  a  limited  extent.  When  the  powere  of  tlie 
national  Government  clashed  with  those  of  the  States^  the 
States  must  give  way.  The  question  was  called,  and  six  States 
voted  in  the  aflSrmative,  Connecticut  voted  in  the  nogative. 
New  York  was  divided.  For  there  were  few  question^  an 
which  Hamilton  could  agree  with  Lansing  and  with  ratea. 

The  resolution  next  in  order  was  that  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation was  unjust,  and  ought  to  be  based  on  quota  or  popu- 
lation. Mr.  Read  moved  tliat  it  be  postponed.  Tlie  State  of 
Delaware  had,  be  said,  expressly  forbidden  hor  <i  '  '  >  to 
consent  to  any  change  in  the  system.     Ho  would  ti  %  if 

the  question  passed,  feel  it  his  duty  to  witlidraw.     Madison 
spoke  on  the  other  side ;  but  it  was  finally  agreed  to  postpone. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  Thursday,  the  lust  of 
May,  the  New  Jersey  delegation  came  in*  When  the  credai* 
tiais  had  been  examined  and  the  members  taken  their  ieats^  it 
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was  moved  that  the  national  Legislature  ought  to  consist  of 
two  branches.  This  was  passed.  The  fourth  resolution  of  * 
the  Virginia  plan,  that  the  members  of  the  first  branch  should 
he  cliosen  by  tlie  people,  was  then  taken  up,  and  a  spirited  dis- 
cussion provoked.  Gerry,  who  could  not  forget  the  late  scenes 
of  rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  told  the  House  that  the  ills  of 
the  country  came  from  an  excess  of  democracy,  *'  The  peo- 
ple," said  he,  "  do  not  want  virtue,  but  are  the  dupes  of  pre- 
tended patriots.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  fully  established  ' 
by  a  long  experience  that  they  are  daily  led  into  the  most 
baneful  measures^  and  made  to  hold  the  most  dangerous  opin-  , 
ions,  by  the  false  reports  of  designing  men,  and  which  no  one  j 
on  the  spot  can  deny,''  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  was  of  the  ' 
same  mind  The  people,  he  thought,  should  have  as  little 
to  do  directly  with  the  Government  afi  possible.  They  wanted 
knowledge,  and  were  constantly  liable  to  be  misled.  Ma^on 
spoke  against  this.  He  would  allow  there  was  too  much  de- 
mocracy. But  he  would  hold  to  the  belief  that  the  first 
branch  of  the  national  Legislature  ought  to  be  the  popular 
branch*  It  ought  to  be  the  American  Ilouse  of  Commons,  if 
he  might  use  the  words.  It  ought  to  come  directly  fi*om  the 
mass.  Wlien,  after  a  long  debate,  the  vote  was  taken,  the  Ayea 
had  it  by  six  to  two.  Connecticut  and  Delaware  were  divldei 
The  fifth  of  Randolph's  resolutions,  and  the  sixth,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  national  executive  to  hold  office  for  seven 
years,  wei*e  soon  disposed  of.  But  when  the  numl>er  of  the 
exeoutive  came  up  for  discussion,  the  wildest  opinions  were 
expressed.  For  three  days  no  other  business  was  touched  on, 
and,  before  the  debate  was  over,  idmost  every  delegate  had 
gpoken,  Randolph  was  for  dividing  the  country  into  tliree 
80Ctions,  and  hai-ing  an  executive  from  each.  Sbennan  urged 
a  single  executive  and  a  council  of  revision*  Tlutledge  and  / 
WOfira,  a  single  executive  without  the  council.  This,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  protested  with  much  warmth,  would 
never  do.  It  would  be  a  monarchy,  and  the  temper  of  tho 
people  would  never  brook  a  King-  The  roquirements  of  a 
good  exeeutive  were  vigor,  dispateh,  and  responsil)ility,  and 
he  for  one  did  not  see  why  they  could  not  be  found  in  three 
mea  ad  well  as  in  one.    Every  one,  Wilson  said,  knew  that  a 
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single  execntive  was  not  a  King.  One  fact  Imcl  been  over* 
looked-  Yet  it  had  great  weight  with  him.  The  thirteen 
States  agreed  in  few  things ;  but  they  had  aU  agreed  in  plac- 
ing a  single  executive  at  the  head  of  Goveniment.  Not  a 
State  could  b^  named  that  had  ever  for  a  moment  thought  of 
three  heads.  In  such  a  triumvirate  he  saw  nothing  but  fierce 
and  undying  animosity.  They  would  be  sure  to  fall  out; 
public  business  would  be  eure  to  be  stopped;  the  poison  would 
spread  to  the  people,  and  everywhere  there  would  be  jealousy, 
suspicion,  and  contention.  When  the  ballot  was  counted, 
seven  wei-e  for  a  single  executive  and  three  against. 

It  was  now  Monday,  the  fourth  of  June,     The  rest  of  the  ' 
week  was  taken  up  with  diseu^ising   the  eighth  resolntioD^ 
and  amendments  to  the  fifth  and  fourth.     On  Saturday  the 
great  debate  of  the  session  began.     The  cause  was  a  mutioh 
by  Patterson  to  reconsider  that  clause  of  the  second  resolution 
which  bore  on  the  question  of  i^epresentation.     Judge  Brear- 
ly  spoke  first.    The  matter  was  an  important  one.     On  the 
principle  that  each  State  was  sovereign,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation had  given  to  each  one  vote  in  Congress,    If  the 
States  were  to  remain  sovereign,  a  right  of  sn&'age  on  any 
otlier  plan  was  unjust.    Were  population  the  basis,  thero ' 
would  be  ninety  votes :  one  for  Georgia  and  sixteen  for  Yix^ 
ginia.      Was  this  just  \    Not  in  the  least.      Such  a  system 
must  defeat  itself  or  end  in  despotism.     If  there  muet  b©  n^ 
national  Government,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do*    Lay  the 
map  of  the  Confederation  on  the  table,  wipe  out  the  State- : 
lines,  mark  down  new  ones,  such  that  each  State  should  hav#i 
the  same  representation,  Mid  then  a  government  on  the  pro- 
posed plan  would  be  a  just  one,  and  not  before.    T'  *        ^nge  . 
so  slirewd  a  lawyer  should,  even  in  the  heat  of  <i  ,   lava 

been  misled  by  so  foolish  a  piece  of  reasoning.  Had  ho 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  think,  he  must  have  seen  that  it 
would  be  quite  as  impoesible  to  keep  up  an  equal  distribution 
of  population  as  to  maintain  an  equal  difltrilnition  of  wealth* 

Patterson  spoke  next  on  the  same  side*  ^'^Let  ns,''  saidi 
ne,  "  consider  with  what  powers  we  are  clothed."  He  then  1 
moved  to  have  the  credentials  of  the  Massachusetts  delegate*  1 
read.    This  was  done.    "  By  these,"  continued  he,  **  and  by 
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others,  it  ie  plain  that  our  business  here  is  to  go  over  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  and  to  alter  or  amend  tliem  in  such  wise 
as  we  judge  best.  Can  we  on  tliis  ground  form  a  national 
Legislature !  I  fancy  not.  We  are  met  in  this  room  as  the 
representatives  of  thirteen  independent  States  for  Federal 
purposes.  Can  we  then  f  oi-m  one  government  and  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  the  very  States  that  have  sent  us  hei-e  to  make 
that  sovereignty  yet  more  secure  ?  I  fancy  not  What,  pray, 
is  a  property  representation  ?  Is  a  man  with  four  thousand 
pouniis  to  have  forty  times  as  many  votes  as  a  man  with  a  hun- 
dred pounds  if  And  what,  pray,  is  a  repi^esentation  founded 
on  numbers  ?  If  State  sovereignty  is  to  be  kept  up,  shall  I 
submit  the  welfare  of  New  Jersey  witli  five  votes  in  a  coun- 
cil where  Virginia  has  sixteen  ?  Suppose,  as  was  in  agitation 
before  the  late  war,  America  had  been  represented  in  the 
British  Parliament,  and  had  sent  over  the  sea  two  hundred 
delegates.  What  would  they  have  availed  against  six  hun- 
dred ?  I  tell  you  we  should  have  l>een  as  much  enslaved  as 
when  without  representation.  Nay,  more  enslaved,  for  we 
should  then  have  been  without  even  the  hope  of  redress,  . 
Some  one  hag  said  this  national  Government  is  to  act  on  indi-  J 
viduals  and  not  on  States.  Cannot  a  Federal  Goverament  be 
framed  to  act  in  the  same  way  ?  I  say  it  can.  I  Mill  never 
consent  to  the  proposed  plan,  I  shall  make  all  the  interest 
against  it  I  can.  Neither  my  State  nor  myself  will  ever  sub- 
mit to  despotism  or  to  tyranny." 

The  angry  tones  and  menace  of  the  speaker  had  their 
effect,  and  the  moment  he  was  done  Wilson  rose.  He  re- 
minded the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  a  majority,  nay, 
a  minority,  of  the  States  had  a  right  to  confederate  ^vith  each 
other,  and  the  rest  might  do  as  they  pleased.  NTmil)ers  were 
the  true  basis  of  representation.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that 
New  Jersey  with  her  population  should  have  the  same  weight 
and  the  same  influence  in  the  national  councils  as  Pennsylva- 
nia. "  I  say,"  said  he,  *^  it  Is  unjust.  I  never  will  confederate 
on  such  a  plan.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  candid, 
He  declares  Im  opinions  boldly.  I  commend  him  for  it.  I 
will  h  ''  \  candid,     I  say,  again,  I  never  wiU  confederate 
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Tlie  diBcussion  was  then  postponed^  and  the  remaining  res- 
olutions  of  the  Virginia  plan  taken  np,  till^  on  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth  of  June,  it  was  found  that  all  had  been  disponed 
of-  It  was  then  moved  that  the  committee  of  the  whole  report 
to  the  House.  This  was  done,  and  the  Ilouse,  after  hearing  the 
report,  pnt  off  the  consideration  of  it  to  the  next  day.  Bnt  at 
thia  stage  of  the  debate  Patterson  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a 
new  and  totally  different  plan.  The  leave  waa  given,  and  on 
Friday,  the  fifteenth  of  Jime,  he  read  to  the  convention  the 
New  Jersey  plan, 

A  few  members  were  fonnd  hai'dy  enough  to  support  it. 
But  the  men  whose  legal  learning  made  them  the  leaders  of 
the  debate  spoke  strongly  against  it.  Randolph  denied  that 
the  delegates  had  not  power  to  form  a  government  on  the  Vir- 
ginia plan.  Wilson  drew  a  close  comparison  between  the  two. 
**  The  only  diffei-ence  between  the  plan  from  Virginia  and  the 
plan  from  New  Jersey  is,"  said  he,  "  in  a  word,  this :  Virginia 
proposes  two  branches  to  the  Legislature,  Jersey  one.  Virginia 
would  have  the  legislative  power  derived  from  the  people,  Jer- 
sey from  the  States.  Virginia  would  have  a  single  executive, 
Jersey  more  tlian  one.  By  the  Virginia  plan  the  national 
Legislature  can  act  on  all  national  concerns.  By  the  New 
Jersey  plan,  only  to  a  limited  extent.  By  the  one,  the  Legis- 
lature can  negative  all  State  laws.  By  the  other,  the  execu- 
tive can  compel  obedience  by  force."  Much  had  been  said 
about  the  New  Jersey  plan  agreeing  i^^th  the  powers  of  the 
convention.  The  argument  had  no  force  with  him.  For 
himself,  he  believed  his  powers  extended  to  everytliing  or  to 
nothing.  He  liad  a  right,  and  was  free  to  support  either  plan, 
or  to  reject  both.  The  people  cried  out  for  relief  from  their 
ills,  and  looked  up  with  fond  hopes  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion.  They  expected  a  national  Government,  and  such  the 
Virginia  plan  would  give  them. 

To  this  stage  in  the  debates  Hamilton  had  hardly  said  a 
word  except  aye  and  nay.  His  position  was  in  truth  a  trying 
one.  He  was  almost  the  youngest  man  on  tlie  floor  of  the 
House,  and  had  been  forced  on  almost  every  question  to  voto 
against  his  colleagues^  Lansing  and  Yates.  But  the  time  had 
now  come,  he  thought,  to  s|>eak  out  boldly  and  plainly.    On 
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die  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  June,  therefore,  in  a  long 
and  able  speech,  he  went  over  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the 
plans  before  the  convention.  He  liked  neither  of  them  much, 
and  he  liked  the  Jersey  plan  the  least.  It  wa^  the  old  Articles 
of  Confederation  with  a  few  new  patches.  It  was  pork  still 
with  a  change  of  sauce.  He  then  read  to  the  Ilonse  eleven 
articlesj  which  were  not  to  Im3  considered  as  a  plan,  bat  which 
he  would,  8ome  time  in  the  future,  move  as  amendments  to 
the  Virginia  plan. 

The  best  debate  on  the  Jersey  plaii,  however,  was  made  by 
Madison.  Patterson,  in  presenting  his  resolutionSj  had  dwelt 
much  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  duty  of  every 
State  to  obey  them,  Not  much  notice  was  taken  of  the  argu- 
ment at  tlie  time.  But  when,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  the 
first  resolution  of  the  Jersey  plan  was  taken  up  for  discussion, 
Madison  refuted  him  in  a  few  words.  It  was  quite  tnie  tliat 
all  the  States  had  agreed  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Yell  ^^ 
these  very  articles  declared  that  tbe  infraction  of  one  of  the^-^^ 
by  a  single  State  broke  up  the  compact.  Had  not  such  an  in- 
fraction been  made  ?  Did  not  Xew  Jersey,  said  he,  with  sour 
pleasantry,  flatly  refuse  to  obey  a  lawful  requisition  of  Con- 
gress ?  The  States  were  forbidden  to  make  wars  and  treaties. 
Yet  had  not  Georgia  made  wars  and  concluded  treaties  with 
tlie  Creelts  J  Had  not  Maryland  and  Virginia  entei'ed  into  a 
partial  compact!  Had  not  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  set 
bounchi  to  Delaware  ?  Had  not  Massachusetts  at  that  verj"  mo- 
ment a  great  body  of  troops  in  pay  ?  Many  of  the  States  had 
infiinged  the  rights  of  individuals,  had  issued  paper  money, 
and  established  ways  of  paying  debts  differmg  from  the  foroia 
of  contract.  Were  not  these  inf  motions  of  the  articles  and  acts 
of  t)T;mny?  And  what  check  did  the  Jersey  plan  put  on 
these  ?  None.  It  was  indeed  provided  that  when  a  State  dis- 
obeyed it  should  be  made  to  obey.  But  how  would  mihtaiy 
coercion  work  ?  The  small  States  could  easily  be  brought  to 
obedience  or  crushed.  But  what  if  the  great  Stiites  proved  re- 
fractory i  Was  the  gentleman  so  sure  that  he  could  by  force 
effect  submission?  Suppose,  again,  as  he  had  thi*eatened,  no 
plan  could  l>e  agreed  to,  what  then  would  become  of  the  little 
States?     Would  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  be  safe  against 
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Pennsylvania  J  Would  Rhode  Island  be  secure  from  Massaeha- 
setts  I 

As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  King  moved  that  the  comniittee 
rise,  report  the  New  Jersey  plan  to  be  inadmissible,  and  recom- 
mend that  of  Virginia.  It  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  seven  to 
threcj  one  State  being  divided.  The  plan  was  now  foruiallj 
before  the  conventiouj  and  the  next  week  was  spent  in  an 
amicable  discussion.  Should  the  national  Legislature  consist 
of  one  branch  or  two?  Should  there  be  one  executive  or 
three  3  Should  the  members  of  the  first  branch  be  twejaty-fi  ve 
years  old,  or  thirty  ?  Should  they  be  paid  by  the  States  or  the 
nation  'i  Should  they  serve  for  four  years,  for  sLx  years,  or  for 
seven  ?  Such  w^ere  tlie  questions  that  took  up  the  attention  of 
the  House,  Not  till  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month  was  that 
resolution  reached  which,  irova  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the 
convention,  vras  never  once  mentioned  without  exciting  a 
violent  display  of  sectional  feeling,  and  a  long  and  fierce 
debate*  The  language  of  the  first  clause  was  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  the  national  Legislature  ought  not  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  established  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
but  according  to  some  other.  The  great  speech  was  from 
Mart.  in. 

Martm  was  a  fluent  speaker,  a  ready  debater,  and  had  nnsed 
himself,  by  what  his  friends  called  his  eloquence,  to  the  high 
place  of  Attorney-General  of  llai*yland.  He  bad  acquired, 
from  nature  or  by  art,  the  habit  of  saying  much,  yet  meaning 
little.  No  hiwj^er  who  contended  witli  him  in  the  courta 
could,  from  such  meagre  evidence,  produce  so  long  an  argiK 
ment*  No  one  knew  better  how,  under  the  appeamnce  of 
clearness,  to  be  most  obscure ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  made 
full  use  of  his  powers.  For  three  hours  he  addreesed  tJie 
House.  Indeed,  when  the  time  for  adjournment  came  he  was 
still  speaking,  and  was  forced  to  finish  his  oration  on  tlio  fol- 
lowing day. 

When  at  last  he  was  done,  I-ansing  moved  to  strike  out  tho 
word  "  not,"  *'  I  oppose  the  motion, "  cried  Madison.  **  Uow 
can  any  of  the  States  be  endangered  by  an  adequate  re]iresenta- 
tion  ?  There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  combination  of  the  great 
States  against  the  little.    What  likelihood  is  there  of  such  m 
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tliing!  What  inducementa  ?  Wliere  diat  similarity  of  customs, 

manners,  religion  so  necessary  'i  If  there  can  poseibly  be  a  di- 
versity of  interest,  it  ia  in  the  case  of  the  three  large  States* 
They  are  far  apart.  Their  trade  is  different.  Their  religions 
are  unlike.  HaJBsachnsetts  is  deeply  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
and  the  carrying  trade.  The  staple  of  Pennsylvania  is  wheat 
and  flour.  Virginia  cultivates  tobacco.  Can  such  States  ever 
form  a  combination  ?  Does  not  the  histoiy  of  every  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  disprove  it  ?  Is  it  not  the  strong  States 
that  fall  out,  and  the  weak  ones  that  combine  T*  He  then 
went  on,  after  his  fashion,  to  illustrate  his  remarks  by  passages 
drawn  from  the  history  of  Sparta,  of  Athens,  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  the  House  of  Austria,  and  with  examples  taken  from 
the  conflicts  of  Carthage  and  of  Kome. 

But  the  force  of  his  argument  was  lost  on  Gorham.  He 
could,  he  said,  for  one,  see  no  difficulty  in  supposuig  a  union 
of  interests  among  the  States.  In  Massachusetts  there  were 
once  three  provinces.  They  had  united,  and  no  man  could 
now  find  the  faintest  trace  of  the  old  distinctions.  Thus  was 
it  that  the  httle  States  would  unite  in  a  General  Government. 
New  Jersey  in  particular,  lying  between  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  could  never  become  a  commercial  State.  It  would 
be  to  her  interests  to  be  diWded,  and  some  day  part  would  go 
to  Pennsylvania  and  part  to  New  York.  Nor  could  Massachu- 
settB  long  remain  a  great  State.  The  Province  of  Maine  would 
soon  become  independent  of  her.  So  too  with  Pennsylvania. 
Her  western  possessions  must  in  time  be  made  into  a  new 
State.     Gorham  sat  for  Connecticut. 

On  the  motion  to  agree  to  Lansing^s  amendment  the  Nays 
had  it  by  a  vote  of  six  to  four,  one  State,  as  usual,  being  divided. 
The  question  to  agree  to  the  original  motion  was  then  put  by 
the  chair  and  carried  in  the  afiirmative,  the  Ayes  counting  six^ 
the  Nays  four.  This  disposed  of  for  the  time  being,  it  was 
moved  tliat  in  the  second  branch  each  State  should  have  an 
ecjual  vote.  But  again  tlie  State-rights  men  flew  into  a  pajssion, 
another  rancorous  debate  occupied  ail  Friday  and  Saturday,  nor 
was  it  till  Monday  that  a  vot.e  of  five  to  five  was  reached.  In- 
deed, at  no  time  during  the  sitting  of  the  convention  were  the 
members  so  angry  and  the  debate  as  personal  and  bitter  bb  on 
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the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  tlie  tliirtictli  of  June.     At  one  time 

I  Wilson,  who  had  quite  lost  his  temper  and  his  patience,  was" 
heard  to  exclaim :  "  If  the  minority  withhold  tlieir  consent  to 
the  new  plan,  if  they  will  have  their  own  way  or  go  out  from 
the  Union,  then  let  them  go.     The  opix^sition  to  the  plan  Is  aa 
twenty-two  to  ninety  in  the  general  scale ;  not  a  fourth 
of  the  Union.    Shall  three  fourths  he  ruled  by  one  foxirth! 
Shall  three  fourtlis  give  up  tlieir  right  for  the  support  of  an ' 
aitificial  being  called  State-interest?    For  whom  do  we  make' 
a  constitution  ?     Is  it  for  men  ?     Or  is  it  for  imaginary  beings 
called  States  ? "    **  The  last  speaJcer,"  said  EUswortlt,  "  asserts 
tliat  a  General  Government  must  depend  on  the  equal  suffrages  ^ 
of  tho  people.    Where  is  or  where  was  there  a  confederacy  ever 
formed  where  equality  of  voices  was  not  a  fundamental  princi* 
pie  ?  '^   '*  Lycia,"  said  Madison,  "  was  such  a  one."   He  then  went 
on  to  attjict  the  arguments  of  the  Connecticut  delegate  one  by 
one.     The  last  speaker,  said  he,  has  appealeil  to  our  good  faith 
to  obsei've  the  Articles  of  Confederation.     "  I  have  already  im- 
peached  many  States  of  an  infraction  of  them,     I  have  not 
spared  my  own  State,  nor  CLin  I  justly  spare  his.     Did  not  Con^ 
necticut  refuse  her  compliance  to  a  Federd  requisition?     Haaj 
she  paid  a  shilling  into  the  Treasury  for  two  years  past  i     Doc4  j 
this  look  like  the  observance  of  a  solenm  compact? "    This  wail 
too  much,  and  in  a  moment  Ellsworth  was  on  his  feet  clamop*] 
ing  to  be  heard*    "My  State/'  said  he,  "has  all  along  boeti^ 
strictly  Federal,  and  I  appeal  to  your  Excellency,"  tuniing  to 
Washington,  "  for  the  truth  of  it  during  the  war.     The  mus- 
ter-rolls  ^vill  show  that  she  had  more  troops  in  the  field  than 
even  the  State  of  A^irginia,     We  strained  every  nerve  to  raise 
them.    We  feel  the  effect  of  it  to  this  day.    But  we  defy  any 
gentleman  to  show  that  we  ever  refused  a  Federal  requisition*  ' 
If  she  h:is  proved  delinquent,  it  has  been  through  inability  only, 
and  that  is  no  more  than  others  have  been  without  the  same , 
excuse," 

At  this  point  Gimning  Bedford,  one  of  the  five  who  sat  for 
Delaware,  broke  in.    The  great  States,  it  seemed  to  him,  went  - 
on  as  if  the  eyes  of  tlie  smaller  ones  were  utterly  blind*     Im-f 
partiality  with  them  was  out  of  the  question.     The  Virginia 
plan  was  their  jjolitical  creed,  and  tliey  were  bound  to  support 
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it,  right  or  wrong.  Even  the  petty  State  of  Georgia,  with  an 
eye  to  her  future  wealth  and  greatness ;  South  Carolinaj  puflEed 
up  with  the  poese&sion  of  money  and  negroes,  and  North  Caro- 
lina too,  were  iill  three  on  the  side  of  the  great  States.  It  was 
said  they  never  could  coalesce.  Their  intei'ests  were  different. 
Tet  even  then  they  were  firmly  united  in  a  scheme  of  interest 
and  ambition.  Did  they  think  to  cnish  the  smaller  States  ? 
Sooner  than  be  ruined,  there  were  foreign  powers  who  would 
take  them  by  the  hand.  "  Take  a  foreign  power  by  the  hand ! " 
cried  King.  '*  I  am  sorry  he  mentioned  it  I  hope  ho  will  be 
able  to  exenae  it  to  himself  on  the  score  of  passion.'' 

It  was  now  quite  plain  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the 
convention.  So  much  had  been  said,  and  so  many  members 
had  l>een  upon  their  feet  in  the  course  of  tlie  long  debates, 
that  the  sentiments  of  each  State  were  well  known.  On  the 
one  side  were  the  powerful  and  opulent  commonwealths  of 
[assachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas 
and  Georgia^  insisting  that  representation  in  both  branches  of 
the  national  Legislature  should  he  according  to  population  or 
to  wealtk  On  the  other  side  were  the  four  small  States  of 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  insisting 
with  equal  vehemence  that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  each  branch 
should  be  equal.  New  York  was  divided.  New  Hampshire 
id  Khode  Island  were  not  represented. 

In  this  pass,  Pinckney  came  to  the  relief.  He  moved  a 
elect  committee  to  take  into  consideration  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  But  scarcely  had  it  been  put  by  the  cliair 
when  Martin  flew  into  a  passion.  *'  It  is  again  attempted," 
said  he,  "  to  compromise.  You  must  give  each  State  an  equal 
IvEuffrage,  or  our  business  is  at  an  end."  **  It  seoms  to  me,"  an* 
ewered  Sherman,  "  wo  have  got  to  a  point  whore  we  cannot 
move  one  way  or  the  otlier.  Such  a  committee  is  necessary 
to  set  us  right,"  Nor  did  he  expre^  more  than  the  opinion 
of  the  House,  For  when  the  question  to  agree  was  put,  but 
two  dissenting  votes  were  cast.  After  eleven  members  had 
Bn  balloted  for,  the  House  adjourned  for  three  days. 

But  the  T  of  the  committee  were  no  more  harmoni' 


ous  than  thi 
eition  to  coii 


>f  tho  rrmvention.     Again  the  propo- 
'  Up,  and  again  resisted.    Yon 
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propose,  such  was  the  language  Used  by  the  opposition,  to 
yield  to  an  equal  represeutation  in  the  second  branch,  pro- 
vided we  will  consent  to  an  nnequal  representation  in  the  first. 
We  will  not.  There  is  no  merit  in  it.  It  is  merely  offering, 
after  a  long  and  bitter  straggle  to  put  botli  feet  on  our  neck, 
to  take  one  ofE  if  we  will  peacefully  suffer  one  to  remain. 
But  we  weU  know  that  yon  cannot  keep  even  that  foot  on 
unless  we  are  willing,  and  that,  having  one  fii'mly  planted, 
you  will  be  able  to  put  on  the  other  when  you  please.  You 
will  grow  rich.  You  wUl  grow  populous.  And  with  this  in- 
crease of  men  and  money  vnll  come  more  power,  AVhat  ee- 
curity  can  you  give  that  you  will  not  then  force  from  ns  that 
equahty  in  the  second  branch  which  you  now  deny  to  be  our 
right,  and  submit  to  from  necessity  ?  Will  you  tell  us  that  we 
ought  to  trust  you  because  yon  now  enter  into  a  solemn  com- 
pact with  us?  You  have  made  such  a  compact  before,  and 
now  treat  it  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Will  you  now  make 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  call  on  him  to  guarantee 
your  observance  of  this  compact  i  This  also  you  have  done 
before  for  the  observance  of  the  very  Articles  you  now  bo 
wantonly  violate. 

Before  the  committee  rose,  however,  a  better  spirit  pi^ 
vailedj  and  a  report  was  drawn  up.  This  recommended  that 
each  State  should  be  given  one  -representative  in  the  first 
branch  of  the  Legislature  for  every  forty  thousand  inhabit- 
anta  free  or  bound  to  servitude  for  a  number  of  years,  and  a 
three-fifths  representation  fur  aU  others  except  Indians ;  that 
all  money-bills  should  originate  in  the  first  branch,  and  not  be 
amended  in  the  second  ;  that  no  money  should  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  except  by  bills  origimiting  in  the  first  branch ; 
and  that  in  the  second  branch  each  State  should  have  an 
equal  vote. 

On  the  fifth  of  July  the  House  listened  to  tlie  report 
their  committee.  Some  ill-natm'ed  remarks  were  made,  and 
some  apologies  offered  for  hasty  epeeehes  on  the  previous  day& 
But  with  those  exceptions  the  debate  was  orderly  and  the 
report  well  reeeived.  The  clause  fixing  tlie  representation 
at  one  for  each  forty  thousand  free  inhabitants  waa,  how- 
ever,  recommitted.     The  next  day  the  committee  reported 
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that  in  their  judgment  the  first  House  of  Eepresentatives 
should  consist  of  fifty-six  members.    This  was  again  recom- 
mitted.   It  was  then  observed  that  two  delegates  were  not  in 
their  seats.    Yates  and  Lansing  had,  in  a  fit  of  ill-temper, . 
quitted  the  convention  and  gone  home  to  New  York. 

On  the  ninth  of  the  month  the  number  of  representatives 
for  the  first  House  was  fixed  at  sixty-five.  The  debating  then 
went  smoothly  on  till  the  seventeenth,  when  the  manner  of 
choosing  the  executive  came  up.  The  younger  Morris,  who 
was  firmly  attached  to  popular  government,  declared  that  the 
executive  ought  not  to  be  elected  by  the  national  Legislar 
ture.  If  it  were  in  the  power  of  that  body  both  to  choose  him 
and  impeach  him,  he  would  assuredly  be  its  creature.  His 
election  would  be  the  work  of  intrigue,  of  faction,  of  cabal. 
The  people  ought  to  make  the  choice.  .Then  some  man,  dis- 
tinguished for  great  public  services  or  fine  character,  a  man, 
if  he  might  so  express  himself,  of  continental  reputation, 
would  be  raised  to  the  office.  Sherman  replied.  It  was  be- 
yond the  scope  of  his  narrow  mind  to  suppose  that  the  time 
would  ever  come  when  the  means  of  communication  with 
which  he  was  familiar  would  be  supplanted  by  new  and  better 
ones,  of  which  the  world  had  then  no  idea.  He  spoke,  there- 
fore, for  election  by  the  national  Legislature.  The  people, 
said  he,  can  never  know  enough  about  the  character  of  a  man, 
and  besides,  they  will  never  give  a  majority  of  votes  to  any 
one  man.  They  will  vote  for  some  one  of  tiieir  own  State  or 
their  own  town.  On  the  same  side  was  Mason.  To  his  mind, 
to  leave  the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate  to  the  people  was  as 
unnatural  as  to  leave  a  choice  of  colors  to  a  blind  man. 

^When  the  question  of  a  popular  election  was  put,  but  one 

tte  voted  yes.    When  the  question  of  a  choice  by  the  na- 

I  tional  Legislature  was  put,  all  voted  yes.    But  the  matter  was 

ot  suffered  to  rest.    Again  and  again  it  came  up,  till  at  last, 

later,  it  was  raove<l  and  csirried  that  the  executive  be 

>nal  Legislaturej  that  he  serve  for  seven 

Jo  re-election.    Two  days  after,  the 

to  a  committee  of  detail.    The 

ii  of  August. 

ik  their  seats,  they  received 
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eiet  a  copy  of  the  draft  of  the  Conititiition  printed  iii  laige 
fjpe  cm  a  broadside.  For  another  mondi  ihe  debating  went 
on,  a  few  diangefi  and  additions  were  made,  and  on  the  eigbtb 
of  September  tbe  Honse,  cooTinced  thai  t]ie  Conetitation  eomkl 
not  be  improTed,  referred  it  to  a  committee  to  revise  tlie  word- 
ing and  arrange  the  articles. 

^  When  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  September,  came,  the 
conTcntion  assembled  for  the  last  time,  and  the  Constitntion, 
as  we  now  have  it,  was  laid  npon  the  table  for  ggnature.  For 
some  mintttes  nothing  waa  said.  Then  Franklin^  about  to 
eloBe  the  last  national  service  of  his  life,  got  np,  with  a  paper 
in  bis  hand,  as  if  to  speak.  But  his  voice  and  his  body  were 
far  too  weak,  and  he  lianded  the  paper  to  Wilson,  who  read  it 
The  document  was  highly  chaiucteristic  of  the  man.  He  had, 
he  fiaid,  lived  a  long  time,  and  had  often  been  obliged  to 
change  hia  opinion  on  matters  on  which  he  was  once  sore  he 
was  right.  The  older  he  grew,  therefore,  the  more  apt  was  He 
to  doubt  his  own  judgment,  and  to  pay  more  respect  to  the 
judgments  of  others.  Steele,  in  one  of  his  dedications,  told  the 
Pope  that  the  only  difference  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  in  their  opinions  on  the  certainty  of 
their  doctrine  was  this:  The  Church  of  Rome  was  infallible. 
Tlie  Cliurch  of  England  was  never  in  the  wrong.  He  then 
went  on,  in  his  habitual  way,  to  narrate  an  apt  story.  A  cer- 
tain Frencli  lady,  in  a  quarrel  with  her  sister,  said :  "  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  sister,  but  I  meet  with  nobody  but  myself  tliat 
is  always  in  the  right ; '  il  rCy  a  que  mol  qui  a  Umjourst  ra'tstyn.^ " 
In  this  sentiment  he  agreed  to  the  Constitution,  with  all  its 
faults,  if  it  had  any.  He  had  expected  no  better,  and  ho  was 
not  sure  it  was  not  the  best.  He  hoped  that  each  member  who 
still  had  objections  would  doubt  a  little  of  his  own  infaUibility 
and  put  his  name  to  the  instrument.  He  then  proposed  as  a 
fonn,  "  Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
States.*'  Goverueur  Morris  drew  up  this  aml>igiious  form,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  the  dissenting  members,  and  put  it  into 
Frankhn's  hands^  that  it  might  have  the  better  chance  of  ac- 
cess. But  sixteen  refused,  and  began,  one  after  another,  to 
excuse  themselves,  Gerry  feared  a  civil  war.  Randolph 
knew  that  nine  States  would  never  ratify*    Wasliington  was 
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tlie  first  to  sign*  It  was  long  popularly  believed  that,  qb  he 
Btood  beside  the  table  with  his  hand  upon  the  Constitution^  he 
held  up  tlie  pen  and  said :  **  Should  the  States  reject  this  excel- 
lent Constitution,  the  probability  is  that  opportunity  will  never 
again  offer  to  cancel  another  in  peace ;  the  next  will  be  drawn 
in  blood."  *  When  he  had  signed,  the  other  members  went 
up,  one  by  one,  in  the  geographical  order  of  the  States,  begin- 
ning at  the  Eajst,  Ab  the  last  membei's  wei-e  affixing  their 
names,  Frankhn,  looking  toward  the  President's  chair,  back  of 
which  a  rising  sun  hap|Dened  to  l>e  painted,  said  to  a  few  who 
sat  neiir  hitn,  that  painters  had  found  it  difficult  in  tlieir  art  to 
distinguish  a  i-ising  from  a  setting  sun^  "I  have,^'  said  he, 
often  and  often,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  the  vicissi- 
tude of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked  at  that  be- 
hind the  President  without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was 
rising  or  setting.  But  now,  at  length,  I  liave  the  happiness  to 
know  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  mn.V 

Before  the  convention  rose,  it  was  ordered  that  the  jour- 
nal slioidd  he  left  in  the  keeping  of  tlie  President  until  such 
time  as  the  new  Government  should  see  iit  to  intrust  it  to 
otlier  hands.  If  it  were  published,  an  evil  use,  it  was  feare<l, 
would  be  made  of  it.  If  it  were  destroyed,  no  e\^dence  would 
then  exist  with  which  to  refute  the  false  charges  of  political 
enemies.  The  President  was  also  bidden  to  draw  up  a  letter 
of  transmittal  and  send  it,  with  the  Constitution,  to  Congress. 
This  he  accordingly  did.f 

•  PcDnsylvania  JauniAl,  November  14,  1787,  New  York  Packet,  November 
20,  1787, 

f  Mjr  antboriHea  for  the  proceedings  of  tbe  convention  are:  Madiaon'B  De- 
bales,  Yates^s  Secret  Debates,  and  the  Journal  of  the  ConTention,  Manj  other 
TAluablo  papers  were  w&ntcmly  burned  by  Secretary  Jack«on,  as  he  himaelf  atates 
in  bla  letter  to  WaalilogtoiL 
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The  ship  Constitution,  as  the  friends  of  that  instmment 
delighted  to  call  it^  was  thus  fairly  launched.  From  that  mo- 
;  ^ent  dates  the  existence  of  the  two  great  national  parties 
/  which,  under  many  different  names  and  on  many  different  plat- 
forms, have  ever  since  continued  to  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
the  State.  In  all  parts  of  the  land,  it  is  true,  men  were, 
after  the  return  of  peace,  divided  by  their  political  opinions 
into  at  least  two  classes.  Everywhere  there  were  Impoeters 
and  Non-imposters ;  Hard-money  men  and  Soft-money  men ; 
pjitriots  who  favored  the  strengthening,  and  State-righters 
who  urged  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  Congress.  But  i 
these  classes  were  in  no  sense  national  parties.  They  had  no 
organization,  they  had  no  leaders,  no  platforms,  no  watchwords, 
no  names.  They  were  purely  local,  and  the  followers  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other  would  have  denied  with  vehemence 
that  they  were  anything  else  than  stanch  and  honest  Whigs.  . 
When,  however,  the  people  were  bidden  to  choose  between  the  v 
old  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  new  Constitution,  be- 
tween a  sham  union  of  the  States  and  a  strong  national  Gov- 
emnieut,  a  change  came  about.  An  issue  was  raised.  Some- 
•  thing  was  at  stake ;  and  the  Wliig  party  was  quickly  rent  in 
^  twain.  Leaders  api)eared  ;  standards  were  set  up.  The  name 
of  Whig  fell  for  a  time  into  disuse,  and,  under  the  appellation 
f  of  Federalist  and  Antifedenilist,  tlie  two  sections  of  a  onee 
harmonious  party  drew  farther  and  farther  apart  and  began  a 
contest  on  a  national  scale. 

The  conflict  opened  in  Pennsylvania.    Such,  indeed,  was 
the  zeal  whidi  animated  the  little  band  of  Federalists  in  that 
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State  tliat,  twenty  hours  after  Congress  had  formally  sub- 
mitted  the  ConBtitution  to  the  people,  a  call  for  a  convention 
was  hurried  through  the  Assembly.*  The  matter  had,  it  is 
true,  been  under  debate  the  day  before,  and  had  been  mai'ked 
by  the  first  show  of  pai-ty  violence.  Late  in  the  morning  se^n 
sion  of  Friday,  September  twenty-eighth,  17S7,  CljTuer,  who^ 
sat  for  Philadelpliia,  and  had  been  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Federal  Convention,  rose  in  his  place  and,  wiriiout  previous 
notice,  moved  a  State  Convention  to  consider  the  Constitu- 
tion*  The  Antif  ederalists  were  astounded.  The  session  of  the 
Assembly  was  all  but  over,  A  new  election  was  at  hand,  and 
they  had  therefore  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the 
instnunent  would  be  taken  up  by  the  House  so  soon  to  ad- 
journ. Their  plan  was  to  make  it  a  question  in  the  ensuing 
canvass,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  such  a  majority  of  men  of 
their  omti  mind  in  the  next  Legislature  as  would  prevent  the 
hated  docimient  being  submitted  to  the  people.  CljTiier^s 
motion  accordingly  found  them  off  their  guard,  and  forced  to 
combat  it  with  such  plausible  arguments  as  came  to  them  at 
the  instant.  This  haste,  they  said,  was  both  unseemly  and  un- 
parliamentary.  The  Convention  had  sent  the  Constitution  to 
Congress,  Congress  had  not  yet  sent  it  to  the  States,  and  till 
this  was  formally  done  it  was  simply  indecent  to  know  any- 
thing about  it*  It  was,  too,  a  constant  practice  with  the  mem- 
bej*8,  when  any  business  of  great  moment  was  to  come  up,  to 
give  notice  and  have  it  made  the  order  of  the  day  some  time 
beforehand.  Besides,  no  bill  was  ever  passed  without  at  leajit 
three  readings.  This  wm  not  a  loose  but  a  strict  nile  of  the 
'House;  so  strict,  indeed,  that  not  even  the  building  of  a 
bridge  or  the  laying  out  of  a  road  could  be  determined  till 
the  formality  had  be^n  gone  through  with*  Yet  here  wei^ 
members  clamoring  for  the  passage  of  a  most  important  bill, 
sprung  upon  tiie  House  without  the  usual  notice  and  without 
the  uj^ual  readings.  It  was  all  wrong.  The  House  would  on 
tlie  followiug  day  break  up,  and  the  whole  matter  should  be 
left  to  the  next  Assembly,  But  their  argmneuts  were  of  no 
use.  Their  voices  were  drowned  amid  cries  of  "  question,'' 
and  whcJi  the  Sjieaker  put  it,  of  the  sixty-two  members  pres- 
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ent,  forty-tliree  voted  for  and  nineteen  against  it.    The  Hot 
then  adjourned  till  four  in  the  afternoon* 

Tho  rage  of  tlie  nineteen  flamed  higL    It  was  impossiUe 
far  them  to  find  words  wherewith  to  exj>re8s  their  iiidi£ 
tioa.     They  met  hastily,  declared  that  if  they  could  not  de 
feat  the  attempt  to  call  a  convention  by  their  votes  they  couldl 
by  their  absence,  gave  a  solemn  pledge  not  to  return  to  the 
Hoose,  and  kept  it. 

When  four  o'clock  came,  but  forty-five,  two  more  than 
those  who  had  voted  for  the  convention,  were  in  their  seats* 
This  number  wa^  two  less  than  a  quorum,  and  till  a  ^  i 

was  assembled   no  business   could  be  done.    After   .  j; 

some  time,  and  no  more  members  coming  in,  the  Speaker  com- 
manded the  sergeant-at-arms  to  go  out  and  summon  the  absent 
ones.  He  went^  was  gone  a  long  while,  and  when  he  came 
back  was  questioned  at  the  bar.  He  had,  he  said,  ^ne  to^  the 
house  of  one  Boyd,  had  there  found  Wlutehill,  Sni\Ue,  Antis, 
and  some  other  noted  Antifedei^alists,  had  siumnoned  them  in 
the  name  of  the  IlQuse,  and  received  in  reply  a  finn  assurance 
tbat  they  would  on  no  account  obey.*  Nothing  was  left  the 
Speaker  but  to  adjourn  the  Assembly  till  Saturday, 

Meanwhile,  news  of  what  Iiad  happened  in  the  Stat 
House,  and  the  names  of  the  nineteen  seceding  members, 
spread  fast  through  the  town.  All  that  evening  and  till  late 
in  the  night  crowds  fiUed  the  taverns  and  coilee-housea,  ur 
stood  on  the  street-corners,  angrily  discussing  the  situation  and 
forming  plans  for  the  morrow.  Tbe  Antifederallst^  were  trL 
umphant  and  defiant.  The  Federalists  were  much  disheart- 
ened. Some  were  for  concession.  But  a  few,  more  zealooB 
than  the  rest,  determined  tliat  a  quorum  should  be  forme 
come  what  might.  If  two  of  the  dissenters  could  not  be  per-^ 
I  Buaded  to  go,  tliey  should  be  made  to  go»  Tho  two  cliosea 
for  this  treatment  wore  James  McCalmont,  who  sat  for  Frank- 
lin, and  Jacob  Miley,  who  represented  Daupldn,  Early  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday  a  great  crowd  gathered,  accordingly, 
about  their  lodgings,  broke  open  the  doors,  laid  hold  upon 
them  and  dragged  them,  cursing  and  struggling,  through  the^ 
streets  to  the  State-House,    There  they  were  forced  into  their 
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places  and  held  down  in  their  seats  with  clothes  disordered 
and  torn,  and  faces  white  from  rage,* 

"When  the  roll  was  called^  fortj-seven  members  answered  to 
their  names.  Thiti  made  a  quorum,  and  the  Ilou^e  so  formed 
went  on  with  the  business  of  the  day. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  reviling  the  beha\'ior  of  the  nine- 
teen, in  kuding  the  merits  of  the  Constitution,  and  discuseing 
the  fitness  of  naming  an  early  day  to  consider  it  Some  were 
for  baring  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  State  Convention 
held  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  annual  elections,  then  nine  days 
distant.  But  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  was  moved  as 
election-day,  and  the  thirtietli  of  the  same  month  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention.  When  the  question  was  put,  the 
Ayes  had  it  by  a  vote  of  forty-five  to  two.  Scarce  was  the 
result  announced  when  the  crowd  that  filled  the  halls  and 
lobby  and  stood  about  the  doors,  testified  its  approval  by 
three  hearty  cheers,  and  set  off  to  spread  the  news.  The 
shops  were  shut,  business  ceased,  and  the  bells  in  all  the 
churches  were  rung  through  the  rest  of  the  day.  Before  the 
debate  was  over  on  Saturday  an  express  came  spurring  into 
town  with  word  that  Congress  had  submitted  the  Constitution 
to  the  States.  He  had  been  sent  on  by  Bingham,  one  of  the 
delegates  at  New  Yortf 

The  first  of  October  was  now  come,  and  the  day  on  which 
the  delegates  were  to  be  chosen  was  but  six  weeks  away. 
The  whole  State  was  in  commotion.    The  inhabitants  of  every  * 
town  and  hamJet  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio  were 
arrayed  against  each  other  as  FederaUsts  or  Antifederalists, 
supporters  or  dctractoi-s   of   the   Constitution.     The  canvaes  ( 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  conducted  with 
much  acrimony  and  zeal.     The  State  was  one  of  the  largest  ' 
and  most  populous  in  the  TJnion.     Within  her  borders  lay  the 
greatest  and  richest  city  of  the  western  world,  and  that  city 
had  for  many  years  been  the  seat  of  the  national  Govern* 
ment    Each  party  knew,  therefore^  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole 

•  See  the  Btatement  of  their,  treattnent  aa  pubUshcd  under  their  sTpniture* 
fn  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  OctoltKjr  10,  1787.  New  York  Packet,  October  1% 
17S7. 

f  New  Tork  Packet,  October  9,  1787. 
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countiy  were  on  it,  and  that  failure  or  success  would  be 
the  undoing  or  the  making  of  its  friends  in  the  neighboring 
States,  But  a  peculiar  bitterness  was  given  to  the  electioneer- 
ing by  the  fact  that  the  principles  of  government  as  laid  down 

,  in  the  Federal  Constitution  were  almost  precisely  the  op[ 
of  the  principles  of  government  laid  down  in  the  State  Consti-T 
tution.  Penn>sylvania  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  few  com- 
monwealths of  America  where  men  had  been  lx>ld  enough  an(U 
weak  enough  to  make  trial  of  the  wild  theory  of  government 
Turgot  had  propagated  and  Condorcet  had  praised*  The  State 
Constitution  provided  for  but  one  legislative  body.  The  Fed- 
eral Constitution  provided  for  two.  The  President  of  Penn* 
sylvania  was  chosen  by  the  Assembly.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  chosen  by  electors.  The  State  Gov- 
ernment was  a  centralized  democracy.  The  national  Govern- 
ment was  to  be  a  Republic  of  Republics.  Every  voter, 
therefore,  who  helped  to  send  a  Federalist  to  the  convention, 
declared  the  Government  under  which  he  Uved  to  be  bad  in 
form,  and  so  it  was. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that,  while  so  much  was  at  stake, 
the  two  parties  strove  with  unwonted  fuiy.  The  newsju 
pers  were  not  large  enough  to  contain  half  the  addressei^'^ 
thoughts,  letters,  observations,  that  poured  in  from  Cato  and 
P»nitus,  CineimiatuB  and  Biscayanus.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  was  an  address  from  sixteen  of  the  assemblymen  who 
had,  when  the  call  for  the  State  Convention  was  under  de- 
liate,  left  their  seats  and  refused  t<:»  return.  It  bore 
the   twenty-ninth    of   September,  and  was  the  lirst  for 

I  protest  against  the  Constitution*     They  had,  the  signers  saic 
stood  out  against  the  instrument  because  the   House 

.  not  received  any  official  information  from  Congress  toucb-^ 

'  ing  it,  because  the  delegates  sent  to  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion were  all  of  them  PhUadelphians,  were  none  of  them 
fit  t^^  represent  the  landed  interest  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  almost  to  a  man  strongly  opposed  to  the  Constitutic 
of  the  Stat^.* 


*  Address  of  the  eube^cribcrs,  iDemb^fs  of  tbe  late  Uonee  of  RcprescnUtivHS 
of  the    ComTDonweattb  of  PennsTlraniA,  to  tUdr  coQetituenyi     lDdep«&d 
Gazcu^r,  October  3,  1TS7. 
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A  dozen  replies  came  forth  instantly.*  Every  one  of  them 
branded  the  statements  of  the  address  qe  wicked  and  malicious 
falsehoods.  One  of  the  writers  declared  that  he  was  at  a  los^ 
what  most  to  be  surprised  at,  the  impudence  of  the  lie,  or  the 
boldnees  of  the  insult  to  the  understanding  of  the  people.  An 
official  submittal  of  the  Constitution  to  the  State,  addressed 
by  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  Congress  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  had  most  assuredly  arrived  and  been  made 
known  to  the  House,  not  indeed  at  the  time  of  the  first 
debate,  but  before  the  adjournment  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  knew  such  official  information  had  come.  They  knew 
it  was  in  the  jxissession  of  the  Speaker.  They  were  careful, 
therefore,  to  keep  away.  Where  were  they  likely  to  get  offi- 
cially such  infonnatiou  as  they  pretended  to  want?  In  the 
public  streets?  In  Major  Boyd's  house,  from  the  Majorca 
hand?  or  in  the  State-House,  and  from  the  Speaker?  f 

It  was  astonishing,  another  writer  said,  what  short  memo- 
ries some  of  the  rebels  had.  Ko  name  at  the  foot  of  the 
address  was  in  bolder  hand  than  that  of  William  Findley. 
Did  Mr.  Findley  forget  that  he  was  actually  offered  a  seat  in 
the  convention,  that  he  was  put  in  nomination,  that  he  told 
the  House  it  would  not  suit  him,  as  no  wages  were  to  be  joined 
to  it,  and  tJiat  \\ithal  he  received  two  votes  ?  H  it  were  such 
a  shocking  thing  to  send  rich  Philadelphians  to  the  conven- 
tion, why  did  not  the  sixteen  vote  for  ili\  Findley,  who  was 
from  the  country  i  How  did  it  happen  that  Robert  lilorriB 
and  George  Clymer  and  Thomas  Mifflin,  all  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly? 
WTiat  were  the  sixteen  about?  Why  did  Mr.  WhitehiU, 
whose  name  was  also  among  the  signatures  of  the  rebels^  rise 
in  Ids  scat  and  say  that  the  choice  ought  to  be  confined  to  the 
great  city  because  it  would  be  too  costly  for  country  members 
to  attend  ?  :J;  Tliis  pertinent  reply  was  signed  by  six  members 
of  the  AsBembly,  and  was  held  by  the  Federalists  to  be  final. 

♦  See  Remarks  on  the  Addrcas,  October  6,  1787,  To  the  Freemen  of  Pcnn* 
fylfania,  by  Fedenil  Const itution^  October  10, 1787.  To  ihe  Freemen  of  PeonsjfU 
Tanlii,  by  One  of  the  People. 

t  To  the  Freemen  of  Pennsylrania,  October  10,  ITS?. 

%  Bemarka  on  the  Address,  October  6,  1787.  Independent  Gazetteer.  6e^ 
ftlao,  American  Mnaeum  for  October,  1787. 
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Indeed,  the  reasons  given  by  the  deserters  wepe  soon  iQgt 
/  with  such  overwhelming  evidence  of  untruth  that  they  ceased 
to  be  eeriously  considered,  and  began  to  be  made  sport  of. 
Whitehill,  Findley,  Jndge  Bryan,  and  their  friends,  were  nick- 
named the  Aiitifederal  Junto.  The  place  where  the  sergeajit- 
at-anna  had  found  them  was  called  Boyd's  Cellar,  and  to  their 
address  a  mock  protest  came  out.*  One  squib  told  of  a  farmer 
near  Philadelphia  who  had  sixteen  sheep,  but  sold  one  when 
he  read  the  address,  remarking  that  he  did  not  want  anything 
about  his  farm  to  remind  him  of  the  sixteen  addressing  assem* 
blymeii-t  Another  suggested  the  names  Washingtonians  for 
the  Federalists  and  Shayites  for  the  Antifederalists. 

In  the  midst  of  this  newspaper  war  the  annual  elections 
came  on.  It  was  some  time  before  the  returns  froiu  the  "Back 
counties  were  known  ;  bet  when  the  last  had  been  heard  frora^ 
i  it  appeared  that  the  Fedemlists  had  been  eminently  succegsfaL 
They  had  lost  nothing  and  had  gained  much.  WliitehiD,  who 
had  signed  tlie  address  as  one  of  the  sixteen,  and  had  been  put 
np  for  a  seat  in  the  council,  was  rejected  by  the  voters  of 
Cumberland  county,  Samuel  Dale,  whose  name  was  also  at 
the  end  of  the  address,  and  Antis,  who  made  one  of  the  Junto 
at  Major  Boyd's,  shai'cd  a  like  fate  in  Northumberland.  All 
three  were  replaced  by  avowed  supporters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, :t 

But  the  election  to  which  tlie  two  parties  looked  forward 
with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  fear  was  still  remote. 
Four  weeks  were  to  come  and  go,  and  during  these  weeks  the 
Constitution  was  scrutinized  \\ith  e.TtJ^me  jealousy*  The  ob- 
jections of  the  Antifederalists  were  many  and  weak.  The 
new  plan  was,  in  the  first  place,  they  complained,  not  merely, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  a  confederation  of  States,  but  a  govermnent 
of  indiWduals*  The  sovereignty  of  the  States  was  destroyed 
in  ife  most  precious  parts.    The  form,  indeed,  of  a  republican 

♦  PennsyWimia  Gazette,  October  10»  HS?. 

f  PeimsylTaDla  Gazette,  Oetober  10,  ITS'?.  See,  alfio,  a  ooane  poem,  in  Hudi- 
bro^stic  metre,  called  **0n  the  running  away  of  the  Nioeteen  Members  of  ABfiemblj- 
from  the  House^'*    Fittuburg  Gaxcttc,  Norember  8,  1787. 

%  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  October  17,  1787.  Just  before  the  election,  posten 
were  put  up  in  all  the  public  places  of  the  county  deaoundng  Antis  and  Dmle^  sod 
likening  thctn  to  Sauui  on  the  Mount* 
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government  was  guaranteed  to  each  by  express  words;  but 
any  one  who  would  read  tlie  instmment  caiefully,  and  not 
suffer  his  understanding  to  be  clouded  witli  a  multitude  of 
fine  phrases,  could  see  that  it  was  the  form,  and  not  the 
substance,  that  was  promised.  The  most  baleful  results  were 
certain  to  come.  Either  the  Union,  cemented  with  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  would  go  down  in  a  bitter  stmggle,  or 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  woidd  be  gathered  by  silent 
encroachments  into  one  huge  ai'istocracy.  For  was  it  not 
clear  that  if  two  powers  were  given  equal  command  over  the 
purse  of  the  people,  they  would  fight  for  the  spoils  I  Was 
it  not  clear  that  the  weaker  would  in  the  end  be  forced 
to  yield  to  the  stronger?  This  power  tlie  new  Congress  was 
to  have.  Not  only  could  it  overawe  the  States,  but  it  could 
reach  down  and  lay  hold  on  the  Hfe,  the  lilierty,  the  property^ 
of  the  meanest  citizen  in  the  land*  Yet  tliei-e  was  no  safe^ 
guard,  no  bill  or  declaration  of  rights.  Trial  by  jury,  too,  that 
sacred  bulwark  of  liberty,  was  done  away  with  in  civil  cases, 
while  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  not  secured.  In  a  word, 
every  check  to  the  ambition  of  wicked  and  intriguing  men  had 
been  studiously  removed.  There  were  to  be  no  more  annual 
elections,  there  was  to  be  no  more  rotation  in  olHce.*  There 
was  to  be  a  standing  army  kept  up  in  time  of  peace ;  a  Prus- 
sian militia;  genend  search-warrants j  excise  laws;  custom- 
house officers ;  tide-waiters  and  cellar-rats ;  a  free  importation 
of  negroes  for  one-and-twenty  years ;  poll-taxes  for  the  heads 
of  the  people  if  they  chose  to  weai*  them,  and  death  if  they 

i?d  to  complain.f 

To  tliese  strictures  some  temperate  and  well-considered  an- 
swers were  put  forth  by  the  Federalists.  It  is  idle,  said  one 
pamphleteer,  to  di^euss  the  need  of  a  central  govermiient.  We 
have  tried  sepai-ato  governments  quite  long  enough  to  see  and 
to  feel  that  they  are  at  best  pimy  and  weak.     It  is  likewise  idle 

♦  Thc'fle  popular  argrimentd  tgaSnst  the  Constitutiou  are  clearly  itated  imder 
lwcnly*three  beads  In  a  paper  called  "  Objvctionfi  lo  the  Proposed  Plan  of  Federal 
GoTcmmcnt.  Uy  an  offictr  of  the  Ifttc  continental  armj .'*  Soe,  nho,  George 
Maaon^a  Objections  to  the  Fe<leral  ConAtitution,  Ni?i¥  York  Pnckfl,  November  30, 
nS?.  And  tt.  Ih  Lee's  Obiections  in  Scvr  Yotk  Journal^  December  24, 17S7.  Thsj 
were  answenx!  in  detail  by  **  Plain  Truth." 

f  See  Independent  Gazetteer,  Uctobcr  G,  lt87. 
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to  discuss  the  right  of  the  convention  to  frame  the  document 
J  called  the  New  Plan.     The  gentlgjjien  who  sat  at  Philadelphia 

Bive  not  gone  an  inch  beyond  their  authority,  "^he  States  did 
not  say  to  them,  Do  this,  and  do  not  do  that ;  amend  this  article 
and  strike  out  that.  They  were  simply  told  to  amend  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  And  amendment  in  parliamentary  lan- 
guage means,  if  it  means  anything,  add,  diminish,  or  strike  out 
the  whole.  The  Con^^titution  is  before  us.  We  have  crossed 
the  Rubicon ;  and  the  question  now  to  be  decided  i^,  Shall  we 
reject  the  New  Plan  and  break  up  into  twenty  petty  hordes 
and  classes,  each  with  a  chief  as  despotic  as  he  dares  to  be,  op 
shall  we  adopt  the  Plan,  unite,  and  form  one  strong  and  vigor- 
ous Government  ?  Adopt  by  aU  mean&  No  argument  lodged  I 
against  the  Constitution  is  sound.  Some  have  said  a  Bill  of 
Eights  ought  to  l>e  added.  It  caii^  they  hold,  do  no  hanii,  and 
may  do  much  toward  quieting  the  nihids  of  the  people.  Not 
so.  It  is  not  at  all  sure  that  such  a  bill  will  be  quieting.  To 
do  so,  it  must  contain  everything  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  claim  as  a  national  or  a  civil  right.     The  omission  of  a 

igle  one  will  produce  more  heart-burning  and  dis&ent  than 
either  felt  or  made  on  the  present  ooeasion.  But  suppose 
the  convention  had  put  out  a  Bill  of  Rights*  Would  not  do- 
I  ©gning  men  have  clamoreil  as  loudly  against  its  presence  m 
they  now  do  against  its  absence  ?  What !  tlxey  would  have  ex- 
claimed, do  these  exalted  spirits  imagine  that  the  natural  riglits 
of  man,  the  rights  for  which  we  have  fought  and  bled,  depend 
on  their  gracious  concession !  If  a  man  owns  six  hundred  acre«i 
of  land  and  sells  a  half,  must  he  take  a  release  frt>m  tlie  buyer 
fur  the  other  half }  No  I  Then  why  is  it  necessary  for  a  jieo- 
p!e  to  have  a  grant  of  natural  rights  from  a  government  which 
^    derives  every  power  it  lias  from  the  grant  of  the  people. 

But  nothing  can  please  these  grumblers.  They  mutter  that 
one  representative  for  thirty  thousand  men  is  too  stnalh  and 
call  the  House  of  Representatives  a  shred,  a  nig  of  represen- 
tation*    Suppose  their  complaints  Ustened  to,  Mid  Ae  ratio 

ised  to  one  for  five,  ten,  twenty  thousand,  as  they  may  choot^»* 

at  then  will  hapj^en  ?     They  will  hiBtantly  crj'  out  about 

the  expense  of  a  mobbish  Legislatxire.    Whnt  is  it  that  makes 

men  think  there  is  safety  in  numbers  J    Who  C4m  defend  lai^ 
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pc^ular  ajBBemblies  when  he  tliinkfi  how  they  are  chosen  ?  By 
our  system  we  are  as  likely  to  put  in  fools  m  wise  men,  and 
knaves  much  rather  than  honest  men.  Is  it  not  true  that  when 
such  BfisembHes  get  together  they  flatter  and  cajole  the  people  ? 
To  sit  and  hear  the  speeches  made  in  such  bcKhes  one  would 
think  the  good  of  the  people  was  the  only  thing  in  pursuit. 
The  word  "  people "  is  sounded  from  all  parts  of  the  House. 
"The  people  wish  this."  "The  people  wish  that"  "The 
people,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  never  hear  of  the  other."  Yet  these 
same  demagogues  who  think  so  much  of  the  people  and  cry 
for  equal  rights  are  quite  willing,  nay,  insist,  that  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  freemen  of  Maryland  shall  have  no 
more  to  say  in  the  affairs  of  Government  than  the  thirty  thou- 
Band  of  Delaware,  and  that  the  great  State  of  Virginia  ehaU 
have  no  more  votes  than  the  Uttle  State  of  Rhode  Island.* 

While  the  idlej-ea^gns  thus  ansj^^ered  were  passiug  from 
mouth  to  mouth  among  the  Antifederalists^  a  gi^eatjneeting  of 
the  FedeEalists  was  held  at  the  State-House.  Wilson  addressed 
to  them  a  speech  remarkable  among  the  speeches  of  that 
troubled  time  for  ooolneSB  of  reasoning  and  dignity  of  lan- 
guage. It  had  been  urged  of  late,  he  said,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  of  pernicious  tendency,  because  it  tolerated  a  standing 
anny  in  time  of  peace,  *  A  standing  army  had  always  been  a 
popular  topic  of  deelamatiom  )  Yet  he  knew  of  no  nation  in 
the  world  which  had  not  found  it  necessary  and  useful  to  keep 
up,  even  in  seasons  of  the  most  profound  tranquillity^  the  show 
of  armed  strength.  To  this  America  herself  had  been  no  ex- 
ception. Was  she  not  at  that  very  moment  maintaining  can- 
tonmente  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio?  It  had  been  said 
again  that  trial  by  jury  was  in  civil  cases  abolished.  This 
was  a  mistake.  V,The  business  of  the  convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution  was  not  local,  but  general.  It  was  not  limited 
to  the  views  and  usages  of  a  single  State,  but  to  the  views  and 
usages  of  thirteen  States.  |  When,  therefore,  the  subject  was  up 


*  Set*  n  p.imphlct  entitled.  Remarks  on  the  Proposcrl  Plan  of  n  Federal  Got* 
cmmcnt,  ttdrlrc«»cd  to  the  Citizeas  of  the  Tnltcd  States  of  America,  and  particm- 
Ufly  to  the  TcopJc  of  MarvJand.  By  Arifitidea,  178H,  Al»u^  Thought*  an  tho 
PoUrieal  Sitimtioii  *>(  tb<*  Unitoil  States  of  Ameri^  m  which  that  of  HaBsacliu- 
lety*  y  more  iNu-UcuUirt/  oonsidcred*    Bj  %  KatiTe  of  Boston,  1738. 
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for  diBcussiorij  tlie  members  had  found  tliomselves  beset  wtiI 
diflieulties  on  all  sides,  and  without  a  precedent  to  shape  thei 
course.  Oases  open  to  a  jury  in  one  State  were  not  open  to  a 
jury  in  another.  In  none  were  «idmiralty  cases,  and  such 
were  agitated  in  courts  of  equity,  sent  to  a  panel  of  tweh 
jurors.  This  lack  of  uniformity  made  it  imposdble  to  laj 
down  a  general  lule.  The  convention  had  accordingly  mo 
wisely  refused  to  discriminate,  avowed  the  task  too  hard,  an^ 
left  it  as  it  stood  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  no  danger  could 
ensue.  He  then  went  on  to  take  up  the  otJier  objections  in 
tlieir  oi*der. 

The  speech  was  widely  read  and  called  forth  innumerable 
letters  in  reply.  The  Federalists  held  it  to  be  a  masterly  per- 
formance, quoted  it  upon  all  occasions,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
eay  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  undoubtedly  fill  some  high  pbce 
under  the  new  Government,  The  jVntifederalists  ridiculed 
it  as  "  a  train  of  pitiful  sophistries,  nnworthy  of  the  man  wlioj 
uttered  them"  ;*/and  aa  they  could  not  refute  the  sophistrieSi^ 
attacked  the  man.  j  One  lampooner  abujsed  liim  as  Jimmy, 
Another  %dlifled  him  under  the  name  of  James  de  Caledonia, f 
A  third  sxunmod  up  a  long  list  of  objections  with  a  sketch  of 
his  character,  which  was  a  strange  mingling  of  truth  with 
falsehood.  Mr.  Wilson,  he  allowed,  was  a  man  of  varii^ 
learning.  But,  unhappily  for  him,  he  was  never  to  be  f oimd  c 
the  popular  side  of  any  question.  During  the  late  war  he  had 
narrowly  escaped  hanging  by  the  people.  The  whole  tenor  of 
his  political  behavior  had  always  been  strongly  tinged  with  the 
spirit  of  aristocracy.  Ilis  talents  had  ever  been  devoted  to 
the  patrician  interei^t.  It  was  ea^^y  to  see  in  hie  lofty  strut  tlie 
lofty  mind  that  animated  him ;  a  mind  able  indeed  to  plaiij 
and  to  do  great  tlangs,  but  wliich  unfortunately  could  de^r 
nothing  great  beyond  the  pale  of  power  or  out  of  the  glow  of 
worldly  grandeur.  On  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people,  on  popular  liberty  and  popular  assem- 
bliee,  he  looked  down  with  contempt.  Men  of  a  sublime  miod 
were,  he  thought,  bom  of  a  different  race  from  the  other  eons 

♦  Objections  to  the  Propooed  Plati  of  Foderftl  Gorcrnmeat    By  ma  offie«r  of 
the  late  ooatinental  fivmy, 

f  Independeat  G&xolteer,  ^orch  4,  15,  IS,  lt96. 
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of  men.  To  them,  and  to  tliem  aJone,  had  high  heaven  given 
the  reins  of  government.  The  fad;  that  the  new  plan  re- 
ceived the  warm  support  of  such  a  hanghty  aristocrat  was 
the  best  reaaon  in  the  world  why  it  should  be  I'ejected  by  the 
people.^ 

To  this  it  was  answered  that  Mr,  Wilson  was  not  the  only 
signer  of  the  Constitution.  His  was  but  one  in  a  long  list  of 
great  names.  Was  it  not  signed  T>y  a  Washington,  a  Franklin, 
a  Hamilton  ?  (  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
men  who^e  patriotism  had  been  tried  by  the  hardest  of  all  teats 
and  never  found  wanting  would  on  a  sudden  turn  traitors.) 
The  name  of  the  American  FabiUE  was  of  itself  enough  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  honest  Whig  who  hated 
tyranny,  and  whose  blood  boiled  at  the  thought  of  a  Hngly 
government.  Behold  him  in  1775  taking  leave  of  his  family 
and  his  home,  and  hastening  to  the  relief  of  a  distant  and  then 
unknown  part  of  America.  See  him  transfonning  and  cement- 
ing a  band  of  imsties  into  an  army.  FuUow  him  to  the  field  of 
battle,  and  see  him  first  in  danger  and  last  out  of  it.  Go  with 
him  into  Valley  Forge,  and  see  him  sharing  tlie  hunger,  the 
cold,  the  fatigue  of  every  soldier  in  the  camp.  Was  there 
ever  such  fortitude  in  adversity?  Was  there  ever  such  moder- 
ation in  the  hour  of  victory  1  Such  tenderness  at  all  times  for 
the  civil  power  of  the  land?  But,  above  all,  behold  that 
glorious  scene  at  Annapolis  in  1783,  when  he  gave  up  his 
commission,  laid  Ids  sword  at  the  feet  of  Congress,  and  took 
up  the  toils  of  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac*  Was 
there  ever  such  a  man  ?  Wliere  was  the  villain  black-hearted 
enough  to  say  that  Washington  was  recommending  a  Constitu- 
tion ruinous  to  the  liberties  he  had  done  so  much  to  secure  ? 
Was  the  name^  too,  of  Franklin  to  go  for  nothing?  Think 
of  him,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  cooped  up  for 
weeks  in  the  cabin  of  a  small  packet,  tossed  by  the  waves,  ex- 
p<>sed  to  danger  on  a  sea  crowded  with  British  cruisers.  See 
him  winning  from  France  that  aid  which  in  the  end  enabled 
America  to  close  the  war  with  glory  and  success.  See  him 
signing  the  treaty.    See  him  comir^  home  bent  with  age, 

•  Objections  to  the  Proposed  Pko  of  Federal  Goremzneiit,    B7  An  officer  of 
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loaded  with  honors,  and  foDowed  by  the  applanse  of  all  En- 
rope.  WajB  he  the  man  to  disgrace  a  long  life  epent  in  the 
Bervice  of  his  countrj  hy  urging  on  his  conntrjTnen  a  bad  form 
of  government  ?  The  thing  was  absurd.  To  mention  it  was 
to  refute  it.* 

But  the  Antifederalists  were  not,  they  maintained,  to  be 
misled  by  the  glamour  of  great  names.  They  had  seen  names 
as  great  as  any  at  the  foot  of  the  Constitution  subscribed  to  the 
present  reprobated  Articles  of  Confederation.  Nay,  some  of 
the  very  men  who  had  put  their  hands  to  the  one  had  also 
put  their  hands  to  the  other.  Had  not  Roger  Sherman  and 
Kobert  Morris  recommended  the  Confederation  ?  If  these  pa- 
triots had  erred  once,  was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they, 
or  a  succeeding  set,  could  not  err  a  second  time  ?  Had  a  few 
years  added  to  their  age  made  them  infallible  ?  Was  it  not 
true  that  the  Federalists,  who  so  warmly  supported  the  new 
plan  and  would  foree  it  down  the  throats  of  their  fellows  be- 
cause Franklin  had  signed  it,  affected  to  despise  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  which  was  the  work  of  no  one  eo  much 
as  of  that  same  venerable  pati-iot  ?  f  Wliat,  then,  was  the  value 
of  these  boasted  great  names  t  Many  of  the  signers,  it  was  quit 
true,  had  done  noble  deeds.  No  one  could  forget  the  debt  i 
gratitude  the  continent  owed  to  the  illustrious  Washing 
But  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  more  used  to  comniaud 
a  soldier  than  to  reason  as  a  poUtician.  Fmnklin  was  too  ol^ 
As  for  Hamilton  and  the  rest  of  tliem,  they  were  mere  boya^ 
» These  imkind  remarks  called  forth  the  highest  indignatio 
from  the  Fedendists.  \But  pai*ty  spirit  ran  high,  and  it  was  nc 
long  before  one  of  their  antagonists  went  so  far  as  to 
that  to  talk  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Gj-eat  Commander  and  the" 


^  Addresa  to  the  Ffeemon  of  PenriBjlrania.  Bj  Federal  GomtittttlotL  October 
10,  1787. 

t  See  Objcctiottf  to  the  Propoacd  Plan  of  Federal  Govemment,  Bf  ah  < 
of  the  late  contitieQt&i  urmy.  PhilAjelphia,  Xovemb«r  3, 1787.  Amertoaa  Mn 
lof  Koromber,  1787,  p.  432. 

J  See  a  paper  tqiiitled,  To  the  People  of  Connecticut  New  Ilnvcn  GasKtr^ 
Decemb(>r,  17S7.  PcnnffTlvania  Gazette,  Deceitiber  2rt,  1787.  Addi^w  |o  all 
Fcvlenilista,  by  Curtiiis.  New  York%  September  27»  1787.  Hemarkf  oo  the  Ul« 
iuainuatioiL9  agulast  GeDeruJ  Waehiugtoa.  Amcricaa  Museum  for  October,  ITi*?,, 
p.  885. 
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Great  PhilosopheF  was  to  talk  nonsense ;  for  Wai^hington  was 
a  fool  from  nature,  and  Franklin  was  a  fool  from  age,* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  eritieisms  on  the 
new  plan  of  government  were  in  a  serious  or  ill-natured  strain. 
No  weapons  of  political  fence  were  then  such  favorites  with 
the  multitude  as  ridicule  and  satirical  allegoiy*  Men  who  had 
neither  the  patience  nor  the  wit  to  wade  through  the  scholarly 
arguments  of  the  Federalist,  and  who  could  see  nothing  but 
dry  facts  and  barren  Btateraents  in  the  pleasing  letters  of 
Tench  Coxe,t  would  read  and  re-read  with*  increasing  delight 
a  piece  of  foolery  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  or  a  neatly  turned 
allegory  by  John  itifflin.  Hundi'eds  of  carpenters  and  jour- 
neymen tailors  who  knew  nothing  about  the  needs  of  a  Dec- 
laration of  Riglits,  or  the  fitness  of  a  national  judiciary,  were 
sure  to  have  their  minds  strongly  biassed  by  an  address  which, 
imder  the  title  of  the  New  Roof,  or  the  New  Breeches,  set  forth 
the  good  points  or  the  bad  points  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
language  of  their  workshop  or  their  trade.  An  unsparing  use 
was  therefore  made  of  these  means  of  instruction.  One  squib 
asserted  that  the  ministers  were  against  the  Constitution  to  a 
man  because  there  was  nothing  in  it  about  the  iniquity  of 
going  to  plays  and  the  duty  of  keeping  holy  tlie  Sabbath  day. 
Another  did  not  see  how  any  Protestant  could  support  it,  as 
it  gave  both  Jews  and  Catholics  an  equal  chance  to  became 
Pre6idcnt4  A  third  represented  that  while  it  was  bad  enough 
to  be  without  a  Bill  of  Rights,  it  was  much  worse  to  be  without 
a  bill  guaranteeing  the  right  to  eat  and  drink.  A  Turk  re- 
marked that  he  had  read  the  Constitution  without  his  sjieetacles, 
and  was  much  taken  with  the  likeness  it  bore  to  the  Sublime 
Porte.  The  President  would  closely  resemble  in  his  powers 
the  mighty  Abdul  Ahmed,  The  Senate  would  be  his  Divan  ; 
the  standing  army  his  Janizaries ;  the  judges,  unchecked  by 

•  See  a  paper  iigned  CentmeL  Independent  Gaxetteer,  October  8,  1787*  For 
an  attack  on  Few^  Telfflir^  and  Daldwm,  of  Georgia,  see  Indepeodcat  Gazetteer, 
Februirj  11,  17S8. 

f  Lt'tters  on  the  Federal  GoTemment*    By  Tench  Coie,  Eaq. 

t  Pennajkania  Gazette,  November  14,  1787.  In  ihe  Massaohosetts  ConTeo- 
tioii,  a  Worc<>8ter  farmer  declaivd,  on  Jauu&ry  19»  1789:  **  There  h  no  prarisioa 
thai  men  in  power  ehould  bare  noy  religioii;  a  Papist  or  aa  infidel  u  ai  cli^ble 
r  Cbrletians/* 
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jurors,  his  Cadis ;  while  the  new-made  Bbliop  Seabury  would 
do  very  well  for  liis  Mufti,*  Peter  Prejudice  complained  uf 
the  ill-treatment  he  had  met  with  at  the  hauds  of  Lis  tailor. 
He  had  sent  an  old  pair  of  breeches  to  be  patched,  and,  as 
they  were  full  of  hole^  both  behind  and  before,  had  provided 
cloth  enough  for  the  mending.  The  wretched  tailor  Lad  kept 
them  four  months,  and,  in  place  of  repairing  them,  had  de- 
clared they  were  worthless  and  made  a  new  pair  of  giiiaU 
clotliea  out  of  the  stufE  sent  for  the  mending.  This  was  s 
vile  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  tailor,  the  journeymen,  and 
the  apprentices,  against  the  liberty  of  his  thighs  and  knees^f 

It  is  easy  enough,  said  another,  to  get  an  endorsement  to 
the  Constitution,  You  have  but  to  draw  up  a  set  of  stirring 
resolutions,  enclose  them  with  a  five-dollar  note  in  a  letter  to 
a  partisan  in  the  country,  and  observe  these  directions  :  Seloct 
a  smjill  town,  the  more  out  of  the  way  the  better,  and  bid  your 
friend  get  all  the  people  into  the  tavern  he  can,  and  after  ex* 
pending  the  five  dollars  in  grog,  beer,  and  gin,  and  all  hare 
grown  cheerful,  put  a  hero  in  the  chair  and  read  the  resolu- 
tions. Then  ask  all  who  disapprove  to  hold  up  their  hand& 
Not  one  will  have  the  impudence  to  do  so.  Thereupon  hai 
the  resolutions  signed  as  the  mmnimous  resolve  of  a  nurulji 
of  highly  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  county.  But  isee  to  tt 
that  no  stir  be  made.  Get  the  men  together  quietly,  ten  or 
twelve  vriH  do,  and  let  them  separate  as  soon  as  po^blo* 
Above  all,  avoid  cheering  and  filing  of  cannon,  lest  tlio  ftirm* 
ere  get  ^vind  of  what  is  going  on  and  spoil  the  game*  if 

Another  offered    a    receipt    for    an    Antifederal    esitaj 
Take,  said  he,  well-bom  nineteen  times,  aristocracy  eighteen 
times,  liberty  of  the  press  thirteen  times,  negro  slavery  once, 
trial  by  juiy  seven  times,  great  names  six  times,  Mr.  AV''-" 
forty  times,  and,  lastly,  George  Mason's  hand  in  a  cuttin^ 
nineteen  times.**    Put  these  dl  together  and  dish  them  up  at 

♦  A  Turk,    Independent  GaEetteer,  October  10,  ITST, 
f  Aiiierjcan  Museum.  J  Indepetidont  Gazetteer,  JuaOAiy  le,  17W- 

•  "  Redoubted  Mason  1  cballenger  of  steel ! 
With  eutlinff-boi.  In  lett^^ra  lar^,  thy  Hand 
Long  time  spread  terror  thro'  th'  aat«nishod  l»nd  " 

AHeiooraoj,  an  £pic  Poem,  17dS,  bk.  Q,  {k  It, 
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pleasure.  These  words  i;i-ill  bear  boiling,  roasting,  or  frying^ 
and,  what  is  most  remarkable  of  them,  will  bear  being  served 
a  dozen  times  to  the  some  table  and  palate.* 

Another  gave  the  pohtical  creed  of  every  Federalist,  The 
creed  was  a  bold  imitation  of  that  of  the  Apostles,  and,  like 
that  of  Athanasius,  ended  with  a  fearful  curse.f  But  in 
most  of  the  squibs  and  paiBquinades  that  filled  tlie  papers 
the  Federalists  were  resiled  under  the  name  of  "the  well- 
bom." 

The  terra  **  well-bom"  was  a  contemptuous  nickname  ^ven 
to  the  Federalists.  It  had  just  come  into  use,  and  was  borrowed 
from  an  uuf ortunate  expression  in  a  late  work  of  John  Adiims. 
That  minister  had  for  a  year  or  more  past  spent  much  of  his 
leisure  time  in  the  preparation  of  a  defence  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  America.  The  book  was  meant  to  be  a  reply  to  a 
letter  Turg*>t  had  written  to  Doctor  Price,  one  of  the  few 
Englishmen  of  note  who  sincerely  sympathized  with  America, 
and  was  at  best  but  an  ill  performance.  The  most  just  criti- 
cism pronounced  upon  it  waa  perhaps  tlmt  of  Madison.  Men 
I  of  learning,  he  said,  would  find  nothing  new  in  it.  Indeed, 
tlie  volumes  were  scarcely  out  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
befoi'e  they  were  assailed  as  a  vigorous  defence  not  of  the 
constitutions  of  America,  but  of  the  constitution  of  England* 
One  sentence  in  the  preface  gave  particular  offence.  In  wilt- 
ing of  the  advantages  of  a  triple  form  of  goveniment,  a  house  of 
representatives,  a  senate,  and  a  supreme  executive,  Mr,  Adams 
took  occasion  to  urge  the  imperative  need  of  a  senate.  "  The 
rick,  the  woD-born,  and  the  able  will,'-  he  declared,  "  acquire 
an  influence  ainong  the  people  that  will  soon  be  too  much 
for  simple  honesty  and  plain  sense  in  a  house  of  representa- 
tives," The  chief  among  them  ought  therefore,  for  prudence 
eake,  to  be  separated  from  the  mass  and  placed  in  a  senate  by 
themselves-  II©  then  went  on  to  show,  by  the  example  of 
Chatham,  that  they  could  do  less  harm  to  the  State  in  such 

*  PeanfiylraniR  Gazette,  November  14,  lt87. 

f  New  York  Joumul,  December  12»  1787.  For  other  Bqyiba  Rti4  B»tin»,  iee 
0octto  iung  by  W — h — 11  act]  F^ — dl — j^  ficcompAuied  by  G — e  B — n  with  a  Vio- 
loncello, Tune,  *♦  Darbr,  or  the  Poor  Soldier."  Independtnit  Gawjttecr,  October 
I0«  nS7.  Ahoy  **  Cobbler,  Stick  to  your  Lut,**  in  Amenciui  Mosetim  for  June, 
1788. 
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a  select  body  than  in  a  more  ndsceUaneous  one.*    The  state- 
ment nndonbtcdly  contained  mneh  trutlu     But  many  who 
admired  the  book  as  a  whole  felt  great  indignation  at  this 
remai'k,  and  the  worst  construction  was  put  upon  it*      Mr, 
Adams  was  represented  as  reeomnienditig  an  aristocratic  and 
therefore  Mngly  form  of  government     That  some  men  iii  the 
republic  were  richer  than  otlieis,  that  some  were  more  gifted 
than  others,  no  one  undertook  to  gainsay.     But  tliat  some  men 
were  well-born  and  some  ill-bom  was  asserted  to  be  utterly  ; 
Tarianoe  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Aiticles  of  Confederation,    It  was  1 
such  was  the  language  used  by  many,  to  tell  which  of  the 
eights  was  the  more  diverting:  the  British  Government  pay* 
ing  a  British  general  f  for  writing  such  farces  as  ^*  The  Maid 
of  the  Oaks''  during  the  eiege  of  Boston,  or  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  America  keeping  an  ambassador  in  England'] 
at  the  enormous  cost  of  eight  or  ten  guineas  a  day  for  no  othc 
purpose  than  to  write  eulogimns  on  the  British  Government^ 
under  the  pretext  of  vindicating  the  Governments  of  America.  J 
lie  had  been  at  great  pains  to  exliibit  the  British  constitution 
as  the  model  of  perfection.     But  America  would  scarcely  can- j 
onize  him  for  his  sermon.    The  fact  was^  he  had  figured  awhili 
at  the  brilUant  Court  of  St  James,  had  become  dazed  at  the 
splendor  and  comfort  he  saw  about  him,  had  put  it  down 
the  work  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  now  imagined  that! 
the  thi'ee-headed  Legislature  he  recommended  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  America.     But  he  was  mistaken.     He  should  look 
beyond  the  Court.     He  sliould  peer  into  the  ditchea  whic 
served  as  graves  for  multitiides  of  the  dead,  and  under  the 
hedges  which  served  as  habitations  for  multitudes  of 
ing;  he  should  go  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and  un 
and  see  with  how  much  parsimony  the  mechanics  and  laborer* 
of  England  lived  that  they  might  maintain  in  eat^e  a  set  of 
pampered  lords ;  and  when  he  had  seen  this  he  would  not  per- 
haps be  quite  so  ready  to  persuade  America  to  take  the  same 


*  See  the  Preface  to  A  Defence  of  tbo  Coa^titutJotiB  of  Ooremmeat  of  lh« 
United  States  of  Am^ricA.  By  John  Adurnfl.  Ed.  1797,  p.  xi,  or  Loadob  (4., 
1787,  p.  %n\.  f  The  rcfcfenoe  wae  to  General  BurgofDe, 

I  lodepeDdcnt  Gazeiteerf  Octat>cr  4,  1T67. 
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Ifoad  to  greatness,*    Tliroughout  the  book  he  was  constantly 

harping  on  the  balances,  the  balances,  like  the  graces,  the 

gracea,  of  Lord  Chesterfield.     Yet  could  any  man  eaj  that  he 

had  given  a  rational  account  of  the  balancing  powers  of  a  single 

tState  3 1    Bnt  it  was  peculiarly  amnsing  to  read  hiB  obfierva- 

[  tions  on  the  need  of  one  of  his  three  balancing  powers  being 

'  composed  of  the  well-bom.    In  what  part  of  the  United  States, 

pray,  were  the  well-bom  to  be  fonnd }    Was  it  Massachusetts  I 

Or  was  it  New  England  generally  ?  X 

While  these  questions  were  still  unanswered,  the  election  i 
of  delegates  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Convention  took  place. 
The  AntifederaUsts  were  in  high  spirits,  and  confidently  pre- 
dicted success.  The  Junto,  indeed,  had  been  unwearied  in  its 
exertions.  Whitehill,  Findley,  Smilie,  and  John  Bryan,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Supi-eme  Court,  had  repaired  to  their  dis- 
tricts, and  gone  from  place  to  place  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flaming tlie  country  against  the  Constitution*  The  Qiiakers,  in 
spots  far  removed  from  Philadelphia,  were  assured  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  great  city  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
new  plan,  and  angry  that  so  noted  a  member  of  their  body  as 
Robert  Morris  had  signed  it  The  small  farmers  wei^  told 
that  if  they  were  tired  of  serving  on  juries,  and  ^rished  to  see 
tax-collectors  helped  by  bands  of  soldiers  taking  thoir  savings 
from  tliem  to  support  a  standing  army,  a  pack  of  national 
f  judges,  and  a  tliree-headed  Federal  Government,  they  would  do 
^ell  to  send  a  Federalist  to  the  convention. 

In  some  places  this  kind  of  reasoning  had  much  effect,  Smi- 
lie,  Whiteliill,  Findley,  and  a  score  of  other  avowed  enemies  of 
the  Constitution,  were  elected.  But  in  Philadelj>hia  tlie  Anti- ; 
federalists  suffered  a  crushing  defeat.  Five  delegates  were  to 
'be  chosen,  and  when  the  polls  were  closed  at  the  State-House, 
it  appeared  that  the  name  standiug  highest  on  the  Federal 
ticket  had  received  twelve  hundred  and  fifteen  votee,  and  the 
name  that  stood  lowest  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  votes* 


•  New  York  Ptokct,  October  6,  11B1. 
f  Initcpenijent  GniettcM3r»  October  4^  1787* 

I  ScQ  a,  paper  by  Bi^cttymnus,    iDdopeitdent  Gtzetteer,  June  28,  17S7.    For 
LoiHcr  similar  criUd^mfl,  &ce  Ylrgiaiii  G Alette,  July,  1787,  and  MaijUnd  GaseU«| 
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Pettit,  who  was  at  the  top  of  the  Antifederal  poU,  got  but  one 
hundred  and  tifty,  while  Irvine,  who  was  at  the  bottom,  got 
but  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.     One  name,  indeed,  ran  far 
ahead  of  Pettit ;  but  that  was  the  name  of  a  man  well  knai? 
to  have  but  httle  sympathy  with  the  party  on  whose  ticke 
it  appeared*     Franklin  had  not  been  put  up  by  the  Feder- 
alifetfi  as  a  delegate^  partly,  as  was  explained,  because  of   his 
great  age  and  feebleness,  but  chiefly  because  he  then  filledj 
the  high  place  of  President  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it 
not  thought  fitting  that  any  officer  of  the  State  should  occupj 
a  seat  in  the  convention.    He  was  therefore  used  by  the  Ant 
federalifits  as  a  decoy*     But  the  ruBe  was  detected,  and  thov 
some  votes  were  drawn  to  the  ticket,  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  elect  him.     He  received  two  hundred  and  thirty-five** 
I      On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  November  the  con* 
'vention  met  in  the  State-House.    The  session  was  long  and 
stormy.    Indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  seemed  likely  i 
that  the  members  would  stop  disputing  and  betake  themselve 
to  blows,  for  the  men  of  both  parties  had  eome  up  to  town  in 
an  angry  and  determined  mood.     The  Federalists,  united  to  i 
man,  looked  up  to  Wilson  as  their  chief,  assigned  to  him 
burden  of  debate,  and  followed  with  alacrity  and  rigor  his 
lines  of  attack.     Among  the  Antifederalists,  Wliiti^hill^  Find 
ley,  and  Smilie  contended  for  the  lead.    They  were  dt^plj 
hurt  by  what  they  were  pleased  to  think  the  shameful  behario 
of  the  Assembly,  and  had  made  up  their  mind^  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  defeat  the  plans  of  James  de  Caledonia. 
Every  method  of  obstruction  knovm  to  the  time  was  therefore 
made  use  of.    Whole  days  were  spent  in  diBCussing  the  mean* 
ing  of  words  with  which  every  member  on  tlio  floor  wajs 
familiar  as  with  his  own  name,  and  which  were  almost 
day  in  his  own  mouth.    Whole  hours  were  consumed  in  hurl* 
ing  abuse  backward  and  forward  from  one  side  of  the  he 
to  the  other.     One  writer  in  the  Gazette  compkin»>d  that 
convention  had  not  got  through  six  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion after  expending  two  thousand  pounds,  and  that  if  thiaj 
thing  went  on  there  would  not,  when  the  session  was  over,  Ik 
a  shilling  left  to  pay  the  public  debt  and  the  wages  of  the 
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public  offioers,*  Another  f  said  with  trnth  that  five  days  had 
been  taken  up  in  disputing  about  the  meaning  of  the  two 
words  '^  annihilation  "  and  "  cooBolidation  " ;  that  during  this 
debate  Findley  liad  spoken  for  nine  hours,  AVliitehill  for 
seyen,  and  Smilie  for  five,  and  that  the  gabble  of  these  thi'ee 
men  had  cost  the  State  a  thousand  pounds. 

At  last,  on  the  twelfth  of  Decemberj  1787,  after  a  sitting  of  ' 
three  weeks,  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  forty -six 
to  twenty-three.  The  Federalists  were  wild  with  joy.  The 
next  day,  which  was  Thursday,  the  supreme  councUj  the  con- 
vention, and  the  faculty  of  the  Umversity  of  Pennsylvania 
went  in  procession  to  the  Court-House,  where  the  ratification 
was  formally  read  to  the  crowd.  When  the  reading  wa^  over, 
the  bells  of  Christ  Church  rang  out  a  merry  peal,  and  a  com- 
pany of  artillery  fired  a  Federal  salute.  At  three  in  the  after- 
noon tlie  membera  of  the  late  convention  sat  down,  in  Epple's 
Tavern,  to  as  fine  a  diuner  as  the  host  of  that  renowned  inn 
could  provide.  In  the  evening  some  sailors  and  ship-carpen- 
ters put  a  boat,  manned  and  rigged,  upon  a  wagon,  and  drew  it 
up  and  down  the  chief  streets  of  the  city*  For  a  time  the 
towns-people  were  at  a  loss  to  know  wliat  this  meant.  But 
the  meaning  soon  became  clesor.  A  sailor  who  stood  in  the 
bow  threw  out  a  soimdingJine  and  cried,  sometunes,  *'  Three- 
and-twenty  fathoms,  foul  bottom,"  and  sometimes,  "  Six*and* 
forty  fathoms,  sound  bottom,  safe  anchorage."  J  It  was  then 
noticed  tliat  the  number  of  fathoms  were  meant  to  denote  the 
strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  convention. 

And  now  the  minoritj^  pul Jished  an  addi*ess.  It  was  not,  ^ 
they  said,  till  the  termination  of  the  late  glorious  contest  that 
any  defectn  were  discovered  in  the  Confederation*  Then  of  a 
sudden  it  was  found  to  be  in  such  a  shocking  condition  that  a 
convciitiou  was  colled  by  Congress  to  revise  it.  To  this  con- 
vention came  a  few  men  of  the  first  character,  some  men 
more  noted  for  ambition  and  cunning  than  for  patt-iotism,  and 
some  who  had  always  l>een  enemies  to  the  independence  of  the 
States.  The  session  Ifusted  four  months,  and  what  took  place 
during  that  time  no  one  could  teH    The  doors  were  closed. 

♦  PamsylTttiilfi  Gazette,  DecemHcr  5,  1767.  t  I^»<1*»  Deoerober  19^  1787. 

i  Ibid.,  December  10,  1787. 
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The  inemLerB  were  pnt  under  tJie  most  solemn  engagements 
of  secrecy.  The  journals  of  the  conclave  were  still  hidden* 
Yet  it  was  well  known  that  the  meeting  waa  far  from  peace- 
ful Some  delegates  had  quitted  the  hall  before  the  work 
was  finished ;  some  had  refused  to  lend  their  nam^  to  it  when 
it  was  done.  But  the  plan  came  out  in  spite  of  this,  and  was 
scarce  an  hour  old  when  petitions,  approving  of  the  system 
and  praying  the  Legislature  to  call  a  c^onvention,  were  to  bdj 
found  in  every  coflfee-house  and  tavern  in  the  city.  No  mea 
were  spared  to  frighten  the  people  against  opposing  it.  The 
nowspapere  teemed  with  abuse;  threats  of  tar  and  feather 
were  liberally  made.  The  petitions  came  in,  the  conventioil 
was  called  by  a  Legislature  made  up  in  part  of  members  who 
had  been  dragged  to  their  seats  to  make  a  quorum,  and 
early  a  day  set  for  the  election  of  delegates  that  many  peopl 
did  not  know  of  it  till  the  time  had  passed.  The  lists  of 
voters  showed  tliat  seventy  thousand  freemen  were  entitled 
vote  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  the  convention  had  been  electe 
by  but  thirteen  thousand.  Forty-six  members  had  ratified  the 
new  plan,  yet  these  represented  but  six  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred voters.  Some  freemen  had  kept  away  from  the  polls 
because  of  ignorance  of  the  plan,  some  because  tlioy  did  not 
think  the  convention  had  been  legally  called,  and  some 
cause  they  feared  violence  and  insult  The  ratification  was 
their  opinion  worthless.  Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three  put 
their  names  to  the  address.* 

Li  the  mean  time,  while  the  convention  was  listening  to  the 
harangues  of  Smilie  and  Findley  on  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  iight  of  trial  by  jury  in  the  Federal  courts,  the  Coui^iti- 
'  tution  was  unanimously  ratified  by  Delaware.  This  was  don 
on  the  sixth  of  December.f  On  the  eighteenth  of  the  monti 
the  delegates  to  the  New  Jersey  Convention  came  to  tho  i 
decision  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  on  tlie  next  day  tJid 
news  was  received  with  every  manifestation  of  public  joy,  with 
cheers^  with  discharge  of  cannon,  and  with  military  display, 
X  One  thirtl  the  neceaeaiy  nimaber  of  States  had  now  ratified, 

*  See  a  broadside  entitled,  The  Address  and  Reasons  of  Diflsent  of  the  1 
itj  of  the  Conveotioa  of  the  State  of  PenQi>irl?iUila  to  their  CoOBtttueata, 
f  New  York  Jourual,  December  14,  1767, 
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'  and  as  the  news  spread  westward,  the  Federalists  of  Carlisle 
determined  to  have  a  celebration.  The  last  Wednesday  of 
December  was  chosen  as  the  day,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  i 
bells  were  rung  and  guns  fired,  to  bid  the  friends  of  the  new 
plan  assemble  on  the  public  square.  Thither  had  ah'oady  been 
brought  a  cannon  and  some  wood  for  a  bonfire.  But  scarcely 
had  they  begun  to  assemble  when  a  Ixxiy  of  men  in  military 
order  were  seen  marching  across  the  square,  Many  were 
armed  with  clubs  or  bludgeons,  and  when  they  came  up  to  , 
where  Major  WiLson  was  loading  the  cannon,  they  ordei^ed  him 
to  stop,  and  made  threats  against  any  one  who  should  attempt 
to  light  the  fire*  But  Wilson,  who  had  won  liis  title  of  Major 
in  the  revolution,  repHed  stoutly  that  if  they  did  not  like  the 
proceedings  they  might  go  home.  Thereupon  several  of  the 
rioters  snatched  up  barrel-staves  that  lay  on  the  pile  of  wood, 
and  hurled  them  at  him.  One  struck  liim  on  the  breast.  In 
an  instant  Wilson  seized  a  stick,  rushed  at  the  man  who  threw 

r  the  stave,  and  struck  him.  The  mob  now  attacked  AVilson, 
threw  him  down,  and  would  have  beaten  liim  to  death  had  not 

I  a  fellow-soldier  lain  upon  Ids  prostrate  body  and  received  some 
of  the  blows.  Tliis  over,  the  cannon  was  spiked,  wood  heaped 
about  it,  and,  with  its  carriage,  committed  to  the  flames.  An 
almanac  for  17S8,  which  contained  the  Constitution,  was  then 

[$ent  for  and  burned,  after  which  the  mob  went  off,  clieering 
the  minority,  and  shouting  damnation  to  the  majority  of  the 
convention* 

Next  day  the  Federalists,  fully  armed  with  guns  and  bayo- 

tuets,  returned  to  the  square  and  celebrated  for  two  hours. 

^  When  tlioy  werNj  done,  the  Antifederalists  assembltHfl,  went  to 
a  vacant  lot,  brought  out  two  effigies,  labelled,  "Thomas 
McKean,  Chief  Justice,"  and  "James  Wilson,  the  Caledoni- 
an/' marched  to  the  square,  and  burned  them  with  every  maiii* 
ation  of  delight,*  Then  they  separated.  But  their  anger 
not  begun  to  cool  when  it  was  yet  more  excited  by  news 

(from  Georgia. 

Of  all  tiie  States  Georgia  was,  with  the  exception  of  Ehode 
and  Delaware,  the  most  insignificant.      Her  soil  waa 

*^  An  aocount  of  the  riot  b  giirea  in  the  Independent  Gazetteer,  Janujuy  9, 
.  And  in  tlie  Boatou  Gazette,  January  28^  1788. 
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rich*  Her  area  was  indeed  great.  But  it  was  half  a  wilder- 
ness. So  sparsely  was  the  land  settled  that  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  fell  short  of  the  number  of  thoee  who  struggled 
for  a  living  on  the  barren  hillB  of  Yerraont,  and  was  not  macli 
more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  the  population  of 
Pliikdelphia.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Gei3;gian8  was  intensely 
sonthernj  and  when  it  was  known  that  Ithe  State  Convention 
had,  on  the  second  day  of  January,  1788,  ratified  the  Constit 
tion  without  an  amendment  or  one  dissenting  voice^  the  hear 
of  many  firm  Antifederalists  failed  them. )  It  seemed  as  if  no 
help  was  to  be  expected  from  the  South,  and  they  began  with 
great  anxiety  to  wait  for  news  from  the  East. 
"Z^  But  so  slowly  was  the  news  canned  northward  that  the 

delegates  to  tlie  conventions  of  Connecticut  and  MaaBachiisettS:^ 
had  done  their  work  and  gone  home  before  it  was  known 
Boston  that  one  State  beyond  the  Potomac  had  warmly  ap- 
proved the  Constitution.'  The  State  Convention  of  Couneo 
ticut  broke  up  on  the  fourth  of  Januaij,  1788,  after  a  stormj 
session  of  five  days.  The  vote  stood  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
eiglit  Ayes  to  forty  Naj^,  and  was  hailed  by  the  Federalists  ^ 
delight.  Indeed,  they  had  much  i-eason  to  be  pleased  witi 
their  success,  for  the  Antifederalists  were  nowhere  so  strong  \ 
m  New  England.^  Rhode  Island  was  completely  given 
them.     In  MasBachiigetts  and  New  HAmi>8hire  they  hi  y 

been  in  open  rebeUion.  In  Connecticut  they  had  been  upon 
the  point  of  taking  up  arms,  had  passed  round  a  iietitiou  beg 
ging  for  a  King,  and  had  seriongly  meditated  witlidramngfroiB 
the  Confederation.  That  the  Federalists  were  able  to  oommand 
so  large  a  majority  in  so  lai*ge  a  convention,  chof^en  by  men  so 
minded,  seemed  a  great  victory,  and  led  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment to  look  forward  with  renewed  hope  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegates. 

The  prospect  in  that  State  was  not  a  pleasing  one.  John 
Ilaneock,  the  Gov,gjTior,  gave  tlie  Constitution  at  best  but  a 
lukewarm  support.  Samuel  Adams  was  strongly  opj^>Si*d  to 
it.  Dane,  one  of  the  congressmen,  had  denounced  it  in  thej 
halls  of  Congress,  and  Gerrj'^,  one  of  the  delegat^»s  at  Phi  la 
delphia,  had  stoutly  refused  to  sign  it.  With  these  men  were 
tiie  small  farmeiB,  the  potty  iradeiB,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
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back-eoTmtry  villagee  and  towna  For  some  time  it  was  be- 
liered  that  the  tmdesmen  of  Boston  were  Antifedeiul.  But 
they  held  a  mass-meeting  early  in  Jantmry,  denied  tiie  charge, 
and  declared  that  they  had  at  the  late  election  taken  pains  to 
choose  men  who  ehould  give  a  warm  suppoil  to  the  plan,* 

The  chai-acter  of  the  men  who  wei-e  thus  expected  to  de- 
fend the  Constitution  is  a  sure  index  to  [the  character  of  the 
great  classes  of  the  community  among  which  the  new  syst-em 
of  government  found  favor.  /  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eeven  Federalists  who  sat  in  the  convention,  twenty-fom'  wei*e 
ministers  whose  piety  and  eloquence  had  made  them  renowned 
throughout  the  State,  fifteen  were  members  of  the  Senate, 
twelve  were  among  the  first  lawyers  of  the  bar,  three  were 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  had  been  Governor  of  the 
State.  There  too  were  judges  of  probate,  high  sheriffs  of  the 
counties,  and  generals  of  the  army ;  for  Lincoln^  Brooks,  and 
Heath  had  been  rewarded  for  their  servicejs  in  Shays's  rebellion 
with  seats  in  the  convention.f  Such  an  array  of  men,  noted  in 
every  walk  of  life,  might  well  have  made  the  heai*t^  of  the 
boldest  Antifederalists  sink  low  within  thenu  Tet  it  served 
but  to  render  them  more  savage  and  determined  than  ever. 
Their  objections,  as  was  tndy  said  by  one  who  knew  them 
well,:^  were  not  lodged  against  any  part  of  the  Constitution, 
but  against  the  men  who  made  it  and  the  men  who  praised  it. 
They  were  sure  some  injury  wbb  plotted  against  them.  They 
knew  the  system  was  the  work  of  the  amliitious  and  the  rich. 
**  These  lawyers/'  exclaimed  Mr.  Singletary  on  one  occasion, 
**and  men  of  learning  and  moneyed  men  that  talk  so  finely 
End  gloss  over  matters  so  smoothly  to  make  us  poor,  illiterate 
people  swallow  down  the  pill,  expect  to  get  into  Congrees 
themselves.  They  mean  to  be  the  managers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, They  mean  to  get  all  tlie  money  into  their  hands,  and 
tiien  they  will  swallow  up  us  little  folk  like  the  great  I.eviar 
than,  Mr.  President;  yes,  just  as  the  whale  swallowed  up 
Jonah."      "It  is  an  old  saying,"  observed  Mr.  Randall  on 

another  day,  "  that  a  good  thing  don^J  need  praising ;  but,  sir, 
^ ^L^doLr 

*  BosUm  Gazette,  January  14,  17SS.  Amencftn  Masctmi,  January,  1798. 
f  Boston  Gazette,  Janticiry  14,  1788,  See  a  letter  of  Gorb&m  to  MadiBon. 
t  See  B  letter  of  King  to  MadiiSOD,  Jonuar;  27,  17S8. 
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it  takes  tbc  best  men  in  the  State  to  gloss  the  Confititotion, 
which  they  saj  is  the  best  that  human  wisdom  can  invent.  In 
praise  of  it  we  hear  the  reverend  clergy,  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  ablest  lawyers  exerting  their  utmost 
abilities.  Now^  suppose  all  this  artillerj^  turned  the  other  way, 
and  these  great  men  would  speak  half  as  much  against  it,  we 
might  complete  our  business  and  go  home  in  forty-eight 
hours."  * 

Language  such  as  this  was  heard  every  day  from  all  parts 
of  the  House*  Indeed,  not  a  member  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts who  got  up  to  speak  sat  down  without  indulging  in 
ha^sh  words  about  lawyers  and  judges,  rich  men  and  rulers. 
One  cautioned  the  House  to  be  very  jealous  of  rulers.  An- 
other reminded  it  how  all  tlie  godly  men  of  Scriptiii'e  had 
failed,  and  declared  that  for  himself  he  ^*w^ould  not  trust 
flock  of  Moseses.'^  At  last,  as  the  session  drew  to  a  cloi 
weatLer-beaten  face  and  a  pair  of  sunburnt  hands  came 
be  looked  upon  as  the  uutward  signs  of  an  Antifederalist,  and 
BO  many  were  they  that  no  one  could  say  whether  the  num- 
ber of  the  friends  or  of  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  was 
the  greater. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  both  parties  displayed  unusual 
energy.  All  manner  of  means  were  used  to  secure  votes. 
Meetings  were  held,  petitions  were  signed,  resolutions  were 
drawn  up,  members  were  button-holed  in  the  coffee-houses 
and  on  the  street,  and,  when  entreaty  failed,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  were  offered  money.  Such  a  charge  was 
actually  made  by  tlie  Boston  Gazette.f  A  most  diabolical 
plan,  the  writer  said,  was  on  foot  to  corrupt  the  members  of 
the  convention  who  opposed  the  Constitution.  Great  sums 
had  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose  in  a  neighboriiig  State, 
and  if  the  matter  were  looked  into  it  might  be  found  that  col- 
lections were  making  nearer  home.  The  matter  was  h Hiked 
into,  and  the  printere  euramoned  to  appear  before  tlie  House. 
But  they  stayed  away,  pleaded  sickness,  and  sent  a  letter  fuD  of 
kme  excuses  and  apologies.  '  The  vote  of  one  great  man  was^ 
however,  changed  by  fair  means.  I  Sainuel  Adams  had  come  to 
the  convention  a  firm  AntifederaKst,  and  bad,  by  the  infill^ 


*  EUiot's  Debates,      f  Boston  Gazette  and  Cotrntry  Jouhia!^  JaauAij  21,1  ISB, 
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ence  which  his  spotless  chaja<»ter  and  illuBtrious  pubKc  services 
gave  him,  done  more  than  tlie  harangues  of  a  liimdi'ed  dele- 
gates to  bring  over  the  waverers  to  the  side  he  believed  to  be 
the  right  one.  But  a  number  of  shipwrights  and  mechanieSj  to 
:whom  Adams  was  well  known,  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  win  him  over  to  theii'  side,  A  great  meeting  accordingly 
was  held  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  resolutions  parsed  in 
support  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  committee  named  to  carry 
them  to  Adams.  Few  on  the  committee  were  known  to 
him.  But  at  the  head  of  it,  with  the  resolutions  in  his 
hand,  stood  that  Paul  Kevere  who,  in  the  dead  of  an  April 
night  thirteen  years  before,  rode  tlirough  the  ^liddlesex  villages 
and  towns,  woke  the  sleeping  patriots,  and  sent  them  with 
their  old  Queen's  arms  to  the  fights  of  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton, Adams  took  the  paper,  read  it,  and  turning  to  Kevere, 
said ;  "  How  many  mechanics  were  at  the  Green  Dragon  when 
these  resolutions  passed  'I "  **  More,  sir,  than  the  Green  Dmgon 
could  hold,"  said  Revere.  "And  where  were  the  rest,  Mr, 
Kevere  ?  * '  '*  In  the  street,  sir,"  "  And  how  many  were  in 
the  street  ?  '*     "  More,  sir,  than  there  are  stars  in  the  sky.'^  ^ 

The  misaon  was  successful.  Adams  gave  way  and  changed 
his  vote,  for  he  had  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  strong  faith  in 
the  hard  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people. 

The  question  of  ratification  was  put  to  the  convention  on  ( 
the  sixth  of  February,  One  hundi'ed  and  eighty-seven  delegates 
voted  yes,  one  hundred  and  sixty^even  voted  no»  When  the 
vote  was  announced  in  the  street  a  yell  of  exultation  went  up 
from  the  expectant  crowdf  The  bells  were  rung.  The  can- 
non were  fired.  The  whole  night  lung  bonfires  blazed  in  the 
streets.  The  noise  and  the  fires  were  indeed  soon  forgotten, 
yet  one  testimonial  of  the  joy  of  the  people  has  come  do\\Ti  to 
our  time,  for  on  tliat  day  the  Long  Lane  that  ran  by  the  meet- 
ing-house where  the  convention  sat  lost  its  name,  and  has  ever 
since  been  called  Federal  street. 


*  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,  vol.  I,  p.  802.  Sec,  alfio,  Wells'^  Life  of  Samod 
Adams,  vol  iii,  p  260. 

f  **  The  Boston  i>coplc  have  lost  their  seosee  with  joy  "  Knoi  to  Uringstoo, 
Februarv  13,  17S8,    When  the  dcws  came  to  Kcw  York,  th«  pine-tr©©  fbg  wii 

nm  up  aad  a,  soJate  fired* 
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Thi  Autifedefaliiti  woe  missed,  lieg^  loas 
lor  die  masm  d  their  deleilyiiid  eoon  Jbimd  it  in  tlie  ^ 
oflke*    Ii^iHiiiitacii,  it  wia  Mid,  iiiiieb  siunel j  would  iSSv 
ehfli^^  mmy  ratee  in  >fini<iliiiM'il<iii  iiid  Comieetionl^ 
piirpotdy  kepi  back    The  prodMlkim  of  mutjr  able  im 
were  ded^ined  tiQ  thdr  poiot  was  het    Ko  one,  for 
Boi^r  •  that  tliere  had  been  a  minoritj  in  the 

nim  L  ...v.Liaa*  Sinee  the  begiimiiig  of  die  jeu'liie 
ia  tbe  eutem  States  had  reedved  scarce  a  aingie  pi^^ 
I  printed  be*Tond  tlie  Hatlson.  For  weeks  past  not  a  copj  at  the 
I^ew  York  Packet  or  tlie  Joumal  bad  been  9e&k  in  Bo#wi, 
Bomo  Wi^re  fooli«tb  enougb  to  lay  all  tlie  blame  on  the  eaniefm. 
But  it  bar]  at  last  l>ecome  palpable  to  all  that  the  weU-bomirere 
at  tlie  root  of  the  tmuble,  and  were  basy  stop|.»iig  the  i 
aion  of  news  from  State  to  State  by  tricks  in  the 
The  poet-office  was  in  their  liand^^  aud  tbeee  eoos  of  power  h^ 
6uch  QM\tm\  tluit  not  a  paper  printed  in  New  York  oonld  find 
iiM  way  to  Philadelphia  or  Boston^  nor  oonld  the  paperi  of  the 
South  get  out  of  the  offices  in  whieh  they  were  dropped  iinliiBa 
they  contained  fulsome  praises  of  Franky^s  Xew  Eoof,  whii^ 
was  to  cover  them  and  the  office-hunters  of  the  continenL* 

For  a  time  the  Federaligtfl  contented  themiw^lvea  witli  flally 
^  that  tjjoy  were  guilty  of  such  mean  practicee^  \ 
T  I  f us  King  had  carried  the  news  of  the  dissent  to 

Maaftachusettd  CouTention,t  and  declaring  tliat  the  Ooufidtution 
was  too  gc^od  to  be  hurt  by  the  slurs  and  sarca«miB  of  Tur 
scribblern.  But  the  mutter  was  made  so  much  of  at  Philadc 
phJa  and  New  York  tliat  steps  were  taken  to  disprove  it  Tho 
Postmaiit(«r  put  forth  a  circuhir  in  which  he  said  that  the 
office,  officially,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
papers ;  tliat  they  had  never  been  taken  as  mail  matter,  and  \ 
not  till  within  a  few  years  been  admitted  to  the  same  por 
mauteauH  with  the  letters.  The  post-riders  and  the  post 
ters  were*  alone  in  the  business.     The  riders  carried  the 


^  TbeM  cotQplmlati  ftnd  dmrgM  are  let  forth  io  th^  Kew  York  lottma]!,  ] 

ccmbc^  n,  17H7  ;  Independent  G&zcttecr^  J&nuAry  IS,  178S;  New  York  JournAl^ 
January  23,  1788;  IfidcifMi&dtint  G*si;ttf«r»  Jtouftrj  81,  February  5^  aod  February 
g,  1788  ;  Penncjlrnntri  GM(elt«,  Umh  6  uul  2S,  1788. 

I  Penntv  It  until  Onxctti'^  April  9,  17SS.  S«e»  aIm^  sooae  remftrkfl  on  Aristocrtiio 
bliluwoe  In  the  Uo«t<>u  Ufts«t(ei  November  26,  1787. 
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bargained  with  the  printers  about  the  postage,  and  put  the 
money  in  their  own  pockets  as  perquisites.  The  local  post- 
masters, to  oblige  the  public,  undertook,  not  officially,  to  dis- 
tribute the  papers,  and  got,  as  the  price  of  their  labor,  the 
compliment  of  a  paper  from  each  printer.  If,  therefore,  the 
papers  went  aisti'ay,  the  printers  must  look  to  the  post-rider% 
not  to  Iiim,  for  redress.* 

Meanwhile,  a  paper  was  passed  about  for  signature  among 
the  printers  at  Philadelphia,  stating  that  while  the  convention 
was  sitting  the  newspapers  had  come  as  usual.  Many  put  their 
names  to  it  But  the  printer  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  a  vio- 
lent Antifedei-al  sheet,  stoutly  refused.  The  reason  was  de- 
manded, and  he  named  seven  consecutive  numbere  of  Green- 
leafs  New  York  Journal  which  he  said  had  not  come  during 
the  session  of  the  convention.  These  he  tliought  were  particu- 
larly valuable,  as  in  them  were  the  effusions  of  Brutus,  of  Cato, 
and  of  Cincinnatus.  That  containing  the  fifth  nimiber  of  the 
idress  of  Cincinnatus  to  James  Wilson  was  put  out  at  New 
Tork  on  the  tvveuty-ninth  of  Noveml>er,  but  not  a  copy  reached 
Philadelphia  till  the  fifteenth  of  December,  two  days  after  the 
convention  broke  up.  The  reason  was  plain.  Cincinnatus 
gave  some  information  about  the  way  Rjbert  the  Cofferer  had 
conducted  the  finances  of  tlie  Union,  and  struck  at  some  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  New  Roof.  The  paper,  therefore,  had 
carefully  been  kept  back.  To  this  it  might  well  have  been  said 
that  the  absunJ  charges  against  the  ConstitutiDn  tnmiped  up  by 
Cincinnatus  were  more  than  refuted  in  the  able  papers  which, 
in  each  issue  of  the  Packet  and  the  Gazette,  came  out  over 
the  name  of  Publiu8.t 

Nine  years  before,  Hamilton  brought  the  name  of  Publius 
into  notice  at  the  foot  of  a  series  of  letters  on  the  misconduct 
of  a  congressman.  He  now  made  it  famous  by  subscribing  it 
to  the  numbere  of  the  Federalist*  The  plan  of  these  papers 
'1  liis  own,  and  seems  to  have  started  in  his  mind  as  soon 
fot  back  from  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  and  be- 


•  Independent  Ga;wtteer,  March  24  and  26,  1788. 

4  Thi*  Federftliat,  Nos.  I  to  IV,  appeared  in  the  Fcnnaylr&nla  Gazette,  Ootobet 
t4, 1787.  The  Federalist  No.  I  appeared  in  ibe  New  York  Pocket,  October  80^ 
i787. 
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held  the  evil  fruits  of  the  behavior  of  the  deserters  ITatee 
Tjinfling.  The  city  for  so  many  years  strong  on  the  sidi 
Government,  the  city  that  had  sent  petition  after  petitiou  to 
the  Legislature  recommending  the  impost,  urging  tJie  r^nlb* 
tion  of  trade  by  Cougress,  and  denouncing  the  paper-monfiy 
schemes  as  iniquitouBj  now  seemed  given  over  to  the  Anti- 
federalists.  The  coffee-houses  were  crowded  with  men  who 
worked  each  other  into  f  uiy  by  talking  against  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  denounced  it  as  tlie  "triple-headed  monster*" 
They  nicknamed  it  the  "  Gilded  Trap,"  and  declared  it  wafi 
"  as  deep  and  mcked  a  conspii-acy  as  ever  was  invented  in  the 
darkest  ages  against  the  liberties  of  a  free  people/'  *  Poli- 
ties, it  was  said  facetiously,  were  so  much  the  rage  that  two 
friends  cbnld  not  meet  on  the  street  but  one  was  sure  to  ciy 
out,  "^  Hello,  damme,  Jack,  what  are  you,  boy  ?  Federal  or 
Antifederal?"t  ^^^  ^  Journal  or  Packet  came  out  but  it 
contaiaed  a  savage  attack  on  the  well-bom,  or  the  new  phm^ 
(  On  these  monstrous  slanders  Ilamilton  looked  dowa  M'ith  a 
just  contempt,  for  he  well  knew  that  it  was  an  unsafe  thing  to 
answer  a  fool  according  to  his  f oily.  Yet  it  seemed  to  him 
much  good  might  be  accomplished  and  many  votes  secured  if 
tlie  meaning  of  the  Constitution  were  set  forth  in  a  series  of 
scholarly  and  dispassionate  essays,  f  The  idea  pleased  him,  and 
with  all  haste  he  laid  it  before  thi'ee  men  in  whose  readiness  to 
help  Iiim  he  had  great  faith. 

The  names  of  two  of  the  three  were  soon  whispered  ab4>at 
among  a  little  band  of  trusty  friends.  But  the  secret  was  weJl 
kept,  and  it  was  not  till  Hamilton  had  been  long  in  his  grave 
that  a  public  disclosure  was  made,  and  it  became  genendlj 
kno^^n  that  some  of  the  most  admired  numbers  of  the  Feder^ 

•  Kew  York  Joumnl,  November  80,  1787. 

t  Ibid.,  D«!*mbcr  27,  1787. 

t  Ibid.,  Dewmber  12,  1787;  Doccmber  24»  1787.  IbW.  Nor*?niber  ^  1787. 
In  A  play  called  The  PoUticiau  Out  w^itted,  the  state  of  poptiUr  ft'dinj?  iu  the  tHj 
ia  humorously  ehowD  in  the  dittlogu<^s  between  Loveyct,  his  scrrant  Thom*v  **» 
achooI-mB5ter  Trueman,  and  the  French  barber.  Tlmt  the  ab?»ufil  language  in 
which  Trueman  cxtob  the  Constitution  \b  not  OTonirawn  maybe  seen  hf  <!t3m» 
paring  it  wiih  Bome  pa^^ages  in  An  Examination  into  the  Leadhij;  Piinfiiptei  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  Proposed  by  the  Late  ConrunJion.  By  A  Gteim  «l 
America,  1787. 
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alist  were  by  the  hands  of  Madison  and  Jay.  With  them  for 
a  time  was  associated  William  Dner,  Dner  had  come  to  the 
city  a  poor  boy,  had  amassed  a  great  fortTine,  had  married  a 
daughter  of  that  Lord  Stirling  whose  exploits  in  the  rfYo- 
hitionary  army  are  well  known,  and  had  come  into  some  note 
as  a  politician.  lie  sat  in  the  first  Provincial  Congress,  had 
been  sent  to  the  Assembly,  and  was  one  of  the  committee 
to  frame  a  constitution  for  New  York,  He  was  twice  niiaed 
financially,  and  finally  died,  as  the  phrase  went,  on  the  limits 
of  the  jail.  To  the  last,  however,  he  was  a  firm  friend  to 
Hamilton,  and  when  HamOton  rose  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  often  acted  as  his  agent.  It  was  doubtless  to  this 
friendship  rather  than  to  political  sagacity  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject  that  he  owed  his  connection  with  the  Federalist, 
for  Hamilt/on  must  smvly  have  foreseen  that  the  Oon8tituti<»n 
could  not  at  so  early  a  day  be  interpreted  by  one  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  its  formation,  and  who  knew  no  more  concern- 
ing it  than  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  perusal  of  its  ai-tades 
in  the  Gazettes.     Duer,  however,  engaged  to  write,* 

The  first  number,  written  by  Hamilton  as  he  came  down 
the  Hudson  in  tlie  cabin  of  a  sloop,  appeared  in  the  Independent 
Gazetteer  of  October  twenty-seventh,  17B7*    From  that  day  on 
till  the  fourth  of  Apill  not  a  week  went  liy  but  three  or  four 
Fedeiulists  came  out.     In  April  they  ceased.     By  that  time 
the  Ial>or  of  preparing  them  for  the  press  had  fallen  entirely  on 
I  Hamilton  and  iladison.     Duer,  after  three  brief  pieces,  TVTOte 
[BO  B1OP0 ;  and  it  was  weU  he  did  not,  for,  though  sprightly, 
;  they  were  judged  ill  performances.     Jay,  after  the  fifth  num- 
^  her,  fell  sick,  and  contiibuted  none  tiU  the  sixty-fourth  was 
reached.     In  the  dullest  months  of  winter  the  weekly  tale  of 
fotir  numbers  was  a  hard  one*     Indeed,  it  often  happened  that 
while  the  printer  was  setting  up  the  opening  lines  of  a  copy 
the  closing  sentences  were  still  under  the  pen.     But  when 
the  spring  opened,  when  the  courts  tiegan  to  sit  and  the  elec- 
tions came  on,  Hamilton  put  aside  the  Federalist  for  other 
tilings.    Nothing,  therefore,  was  heard  of  Publius  till  the 
State  Convention  met  at  Poughkeepsie.    Thereafter  his  writ- 

*  The  piLp(*rg  contrihtitcd  by  Hvter  aro  pubUahed  la  the  edltloQ  of  the  Fcder- 
r  aliflt  edited  by  J.  C.  [UmiltoD. 
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ing  appeared  regularly  till  the  middle  of  August,   and  then 
stopped. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  effect  these 
papers  Irnd  on  the  men  who  for  the  first  time  saw  them  in  the 
Packets  and  Gazettes.  'We  read  in  the  most  ancient  of  books 
how  a  stone  rejected  by  the  builders  became  the  chief  stone  of 
the  comer.  Much  the  same  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Federalist 
I  To  our  ancestoi-s  it  was  little  nioixj  than  a  huge  Federal  pam- 
phlet.* To  us  it  is  the  interpreter  of  the  Constitution,  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  followers  of  Clinton 
gave  any  more  heed  to  the  wiitings  of  Publius  than  did  the 
follo^vera  of  Hamilton  to  tlie  foolery  of  Brutus  and  the  non- 
sense of  OentineL  Indeed,  six  administrations  passed  away 
and  a  new  generation  sprang  up  before  it  was  discovered  thai 
the  modest  volume  of  essaj's  about  which  editoi's  and  biog- 
raphei'S  were  wrangling  was  after  all  the  best  commentfiry  oo 
the  Constitution  that  could  be  written.  That  the  work  is  a 
true  statement  of  what  the  framers  of  that  instrument  meant 
it  to  be  cannot  be  doubted*  Two  of  the  authors  had  sat  in  the 
convention,  had  taken  part  in  the  debates,  had  listened  to  the 
objections  lodged  against  every  article,  and  had  come  away  with 
note-books  and  memories  full  of  that  precise  infonnatjon  the 
task  required.  Nothing  was  left  to  conjecture;  evei^^thing 
was  kno\vTi-     They  wrote,  therefore,  as  having  authority. 

The  same  day  the  fifty-sixth  and  fifty-seventh  nambeiH  of 
tlie  Federalist  appeared  the  New  Hampshire  Convention  mel 
at  Exeter.  Great  things  were  exjiected  of  it,  for  every  mail 
tliat  came  from  the  East  brought  most  comforting  news.  Mmny, 
by  no  means  given  to  dreaming,  went  so  fai*  as  to  prediet  a  rati- 
fication without  one  dissenting  voice.  But  such  a  host  of  conn* 
try  membere  came  up  bidden  to  vote  ag^nst  the  New  Koof 
that^  after  struggling  for  a  week,  tie  Federalists  were  glad  to 
consent  to  an  adjourmnent  till  the  thii*d  Wednt^day  in  Juni\  , 

This  was  the  firet  check  the  Constitution  met  vdthf  and 
the  accoimt  of  it  travelled  slowly  southward  the  friends  of  j 

*  *  Tho  common  opinion  of  the  FedenUst  was  weU  cxpreBted  hj  t  9eii4ior  who 
■at  in  the  first  Senate,  Under  diite  of  June  12,  1789,  he  sai-a :  **  Get  If  I  can  tlio 
F<>dcraltst  witlioui  Imjing  it  It  U  not  worth  lU'*  Sketches  of  Dcbatcifl  In  1 
Rret  Senate,  178^1791.    By  William  Machif, 
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emment  wem  nmch  depressed.  The  disaster  could  not,  they 
said,  fail  to  do  barm  in  ilarj^and^  where  a  convention  was  soon  to 
meet.  The  great  men  of  if ar}' land  were  all  against  the  Con- 
etitution.  Luther  MartLQ,*  whose  influence  was  strong  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  Legislature,  was  hostile  to  it,  and  Samuel  Chase, 
whom  the  people  still  loved  for  the  bold  way  in  which  he  had, 
when  the  State  was  a  British  colony,  stood  up  and  pleaded  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  These  men,  they  weve  sure, 
would  use  tlie  action  of  New  Hampshire  to  defeat  the  Consti- 
tution, or  at  least  pi*ocure  an  ad jourament  of  tlie  convention ; 
and  if  tliis  were  done,  the  chances  of  success  were  few  indeed. 
But,  most  happUy,  their  f eai-s  were  groundless.  The  eloquence 
of  Miirtin  and  the  boundless  influence  of  Chase  were  vain. 
Nothing  could  persuade  the  electore  that  the  New  Koof  wm  a 
bad  covering,  and  more  than  sixty  delegates  pledged  to  ratifica- 
tion were  chosen, 

Tbey  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  the  twejity-first  of  April 
It  was  clear  from  the  fii'st  morning  of  the  session  that  the  few 
Antif  cdcralistfl  who  had  secured  seats  could  do  nothing  by  their 
speeches  and  their  votes.    But  they  determined  to  put  on  a 

^hold  front^  talk  much  about  the  danger  of  being  too  hasty, 
about  the  wisdom  of  waiting  till  Virginia  or  New  York,  or 
some  State  more  deeply  concerned  in  the  new  plan,  had  been 
heard  fmm,  and  watch  for  a  seasonable  opportunity  to  carry  an 
adjom'nment.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  discussion  opened 
they  began,  by  every  means  known  to  parhamentary  law,  to 
place  obstractions  and  to  cause  delay,  and  when  the  patience  of 
the  members  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  brought  in  a  motion 

'  to  adjourn.  But  the  Federalists  were  on  their  guard.  Two 
thirds  of  them  were  indeed  chafing  at  the  harangues  that  kept 
them  fi'om  their  spring  planting  and  ploughing.  But  they  had 
fully  made  up  their  minds  not  to  se|)arate  till  the  Constitution 
had  been  ratified  or  rejected,  and  so  the  motion  to  adjourn  was 
votecl  down.  A  few  days  later,  after  sitting  one  week,  the 
convention  ratified  the  Constitution  by  a  vot^  of  sixty-three  to 
eleven. 

This  immense  majority  of  almost  sir  to  one  more  than  re- 

*  Luther  Martinis  Genuine  InformAtioa  f\irxLiBbed  tlie  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  MarjrlAQd  is  worth  reading. 
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paired  the  dainage  done  by  New  Hampsliire.  The  hopes  of 
the  Federalists  rose  higher  than  ever.  It  was  no\r,  they  eaid^ 
easy  to  see  where  opposition  to  the  Constitution  would  came 
iv&nL  It  would  come  from  the  Hudson  and  the  East.  Th 
section  was  a  hot-bed  of  Toryism,  of  Shayism,  of  Aiitifederal-" 
ism.  Not  a  State  to  the  south  of  the  Hudson  had  caasidered 
the  new  system  of  government  but  had  adopted  it  tmammoufily 
or  by  a  glorious  majority.  But,  happily,  it  was  of  email  mo^j 
ment  what  men  might  think  of  the  Constitution  among  tha 
hills  of  New  Hampshire  or  in  the  stupid  Dutch  towns  of  New 
York.  Seven  States  had  ratified  it.  The  assent  of  but  two 
more  was  needtMi  to  make  it  the  law  of  the  land,  and  one  of 
these  States  would  be  South  Carolina  and  one  would  be  Vir- 
ginia. Some  one  who  knew  the  power  which  strange  coinci- 
dences and  auspicious  days  have  over  the  ma^s  of  men,  wenl" 
flirt  her  and  declared  that  the  outlook  for  the  future  was  bright ; 
tlrnt  all  was  now  well.  For,  by  a  wonderful  stroke  of  fortune, 
four  of  the  five  conventions  next  to  meet  were  to  do  so  ou 
days  memorable  in  American  history  for  signal  disphiys  of 
patriotism  and  courage.  The  twelfth  of  May,  ITSO,  wag  stiU 
remembered  in  the  South,  On  that  day  three  thousand  patri* 
Ots,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  surrendered  the  city  of 
Charleston  to  nine  thousand  British.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of 
eight  yeai-s,  many  of  the  same  men  were  to  meet  in  the  saino 
city,  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month,  to  deliberate  whether 
they  would  again  give  up  the  country  to  Tories,  or  a^siat  in 
founding  a  sti'ong  and  safe  government.  This  time  there 
would  be  no  suiTender,  But  the  bi-ightest  of  all  days  in  the 
American  calendar  were  the  seventeenth  of  June  and  thu 
fourth  of  July,  On  the  former  the  conventions  of  New 
Hami>shire  jmd  New  York  were  to  meet.  On  the  latter  thn 
convention  of  North  Carohna.* 

The  twelfth  of  May  was  looked  forward  to  with  inn  rr>u 
South  Carolina  was,  with  the  exception  of  Yirgmia,  the  mo«4  ^ 
populous,  the  most  wealthy,  the  most  commercial  of  the  Boatli*' 
ern  States.     Indeed,  on  the  list  of  exjxjrting  States  her  name 
was  third.    The  sums  obtained  for  the  pitch,  the  tar,  the  indigo^ ' 
and  rice  that  each  year  came  down  the  Ashley  and  the  Cooper, 

♦  New  York  Picket,  Jun©  10.  1788. 
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and  went  out  in  a  hundred  sMps  to  Amsterdam  and  Boston, 
would,  it  was  firmly  believed,  have  sufficed  to  pay  her  share  of 
the  debt  the  nation  bore  witii  so  much  mnrmuring.  Every  one 
therefoi*e  felt  anxious  to  know  how  the  powers  to  regulate 
commeroe  which  the  Constitution  gave  to  CJongrees  would  be 
received  in  so  commercial  a  State.  Early  in  January  this  mat- 
ter had  been  severely  examined  I  »y  the  Legiskture,  and  in  the 
course  of  some  rambling  talk  on  that  occasion,  KawKna  Lowndes, 
,  an  alarmist,  and  a  man  of  small  attainments,  had  cautioned  the 
'  House  to  liave  a  care  what  it  did.  If  the  Constitution  became 
the  law,  the  East  would,  he  said,  get  aU  the  canying  trade 
into  its  hands,  and  lay  the  South  xmder  payment  of  whatever 
freightage  it  chose*  The  reply  of  Pinckney  to  this  is  curious. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the  eastern  States  would  get 
the  eaiTying  trade,  but  declared  that  they  would  not  abuse  it. 
There  was,  he  said,  no  danger  of  rivalry.  There  was  every 
\  prospect  of  firm  union.  Wliat  one  had  the  other  wanted.  The 
East  had  tall  the  ship.  The  South  had  all  the  goods  to  put  in 
them.*  Some  concessions  must  no  doubt  be  made  by  the 
South  to  the  East,  for  it  was  the  nursery  of  seamen,  and  could 
[in  time  of  war  furnish  a  navy  to  protect  commerce.  But  the 
East,  too,  would  have  to  give  something  to  the  South,  for  any 
blow  struck  at  commerce  must  be  felt  by  those  whose  business 
it  waB  to  carry  the  articles  of  commerce.  The  true  course  was 
to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  General  Government,  f 

The  argument'=(  of  Pinckney  had  their  weight,  and  so  great 
a  number  of  Federalists  were  sent  to  the  convention  tliat  on 
.the  twenty-third  of  May  the  Constitution  was  ratified.     The 
1  ftyee  were  one  hundred  and  forty,  the  nays  seventy-three. 

Eight  States  had  now  declared  for  the  new  plan.  New 
Hami>fihire  made  the  ninth.  The  convention  that  adjourned 
in  Felimary  reassembled  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  sat  four 
days,  and  adopted  the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  fifty-seven  to 
forty-six.    But  so  hard  was  it  to  get  word  from  that  remote 


•  South  Carolina  during  tlic  jeare  l786-'87  gave  emplojmcnt  to  H7  ships,  of 
ft  total  buHcD  of  62,118  tou3.  Americaci  Museum,  June,  1789.  During  1788 
the  ship*  cleared  wnountcd  to  5«,U77  tona.  Massootittsctts  for  the  same  tini«, 
^S&,0OU.    Virglniii  for  nine  toontha,  MfiOO.    New  York  Picket,  April  29,  1789. 

f  Amortcftn  Museom. 
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part  of  the  Union  that  the  ex]>res8-riderB  who  carried  the  news 
were  met  at  Alexandi'ia  by  the  ehoutingj  the  bell-ringing,  and 
the  bonfires  which  announced  that  Virginia  had  given  her  as^ 
Bent  and,  as  the  phrase  went,  come  under  the  New  Roof* 

The  convention  had  assembled  at  Richmond  on  the  sooond 
day  of  Jnne,  and  for  six  weeks  before  the  people  had  lK3en  in 
a  state  of  uunsual  excitement  Such  canvassing,  such  election* 
eering,  such  open  bribing  and  threatening  had  never  been 
known.  The  Federalifits,  who  were  strongest  in  the  up2>er  and 
lower  country  and  about  the  northern  neck,  bestiiTed  thenxselvce 
but  Uttle,  and  trusted  ranch  in  the  goodness  of  their  caUiBOk 
But  the  AntifedoraUsts,  or  the  Antis,  as  they  were  nicknanaeclp" 
who  held  the  counties  that  lay  in  the  middle  country  and  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  James,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  j 
violent  and  unscrupulous  behavior.  The  turning-point,  thejri 
openly  boasted,  was  now  come.  Everything  hung  on  Virginia, 
What  alie  did,  that  also  would  New  Ilampsliire  and  New  York 
do,  and  it  would  go  hard  with  them  if  they  did  not  have 
handsome  majority  at  Richmond,  Indeed,  many  of  the  mo 
hopeful  FedeiulLsta  thought  for  a  while  that  thc^e  vaunt 
would  come  tine,  for  the  canvass  was  carried  on  with  alarming 
impudence  and  bitterness.  Merchants  and  planters  were  Bol* 
emnly  assured,  by  men  of  no  less  note  than  Colonel  Mason  and 
Richard  Lee,  that  the  eastern  States  were  eager  to  get  control 
of  the  carrying  trade,  and  that,  as  they  would  have  a  majority 
of  votes  in  the  new  Congress,  they  would  surely  g<*t  control. 
Lettera  were  sent  to  the  Kentucky  district  positively  declaring 
that  the  East  was  ready  to  close  the  MifiEis8ip})i  in  return  for 
Spanish  help  in  seciuring  foreign  treaties.  Even  church  mat* 
tere  were  brought  in,  and  nuraliers  of  well-dIs}iosed  tax-payers 
were  shock^^l  and  alarmed  to  hear  that  a  religious  estal>lishment 
was  to  be  set  up  under  the  new  Qovemment. 

Had  such  reckless  statements  l>een  confined  to  the  moutliai 
of  county  politicians  and  pot-house  orators,  they  might  havor^ 
ffofflced  to  alarm  some  >veak  and  timid  men,  change  a  few  votea^ 
and  send  a  few  Antifederal  delegates  to  the  convention.  But j 
no  one  made  so  free  a  use  of  them  a^  Patrick  Henry,  and  Henry* 
wajB  a  man  not  to  be  despised.  He  was  of  Scotch  blood,  and 
connected  through  his  father,  an  Aberdeen  man,  with 
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David  Heniy  who  followed  Caye  in  the  management  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  with  the  famous  William  Kobert- 
Bon  who  wrote  the  first  readable  history  of  America.  But  it 
was  from  his  mother,  a  Virginia  woman,  that  he  inherited  the 
fluent  and  sonorous  eloquence  which  made  him  great  and  jkiw- 
erful.  The  most  obsequious  of  his  biographers  has  been  un- 
able to  find  that  he  was  in  his  youth  precocious,  or  gave  any 
sign  of  the  possession  of  this  wonderful  gift*  He  was  indeed 
the  most  idle,  the  most  sliiftless,  the  most  slovenly  and  awk- 
ward lad  in  Hanover  county.  He  wajs  tliirty  before  he  gained 
a  reputation  for  knowing  anything  more  useful  than  where  the 
largest  fiish  were  to  be  caught,  or  a  fox  unearthed  witli  the  least 
pains.  At  fifteen  he  was  behind  the  counter  of  a  country 
6tt3re  measuring  off  yards  of  calamancoes  and  weighing  out 
pounds  of  snuff.  At  sixteen  he  was  attempting  to  keep  a  store 
of  his  own,  but  was  really  learning  to  fiddle  and  to  play  on  the 
flute.  At  eighteen  he  was  married  and  on  a  fai*m.  At  twenty- 
one  he  was  back  once  more  at  store-keeping,  and  at  twenty-four 
he  was  a  rained  man.  Then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  lawyer  ftrat  occurred  to  him.  In  six  weeks  he  read  Coke 
upon  Littleton  and  the  Vii^nia  Laws^  went  up  to  Wilhams- 
burg,  appeared  before  the  examiners,  and,  with  many  promises 
on  his  part  and  many  misgivings  on  theirs,  got  liis  h cense. 
With  his  license  he  went  back  to  Hanover  Court-House,  where 
]m  father-in-law  kept  an  inn,  and  for  three  years  tended  travel- 
lers and  drew  corks. 

The  clergy  of  the  established  church  had  in  the  meanwhile 
fallen  out  with  the  Legislature  on  tlie  que-stion  of  their  stipends 
of  tobacco,  and  John  Caram'a  vigorous  pamphlets,  '^  The  Two- 
Pemiy  Act "  and  "  The  Colonels  Dismounted,"  were  in  every 
hand.  The  clergy  were  clearly  in  the  right,  and  when  one  of 
the  rectors  in  Hanover  county  brought  suit  against  the  tax-col- 
lector and  filed  a  demurrer,  the  court  snstained  it.  In  this  pass 
the  counsel  for  the  collector  deserted  him,  and  in  his  distress  he 
turned  to  Patrick  Henry.  Henry  took  the  case,  argued  it  for 
near  an  hour,  and  affected  the  jury  so  powerfully  that,  clearly  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  they  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
From  that  day  forth  Henry  was  a  marked  man.  His  practice 
Jncreasedf  money  flowed  in,  and  in  no  long  time  he  was  made  a 
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member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  From  the  House  of  Bar- 
geeses  be  went  as  a  delegate  to  the  first  Provincial  Cor 
was  chosen  the  finet  republican  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
offered  a  seat  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitutiou  h^ 
now  80  fiercely  attacked. 

But,  most  happily,  the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 
one  for  which  the  great  powers  of  his  mind  quite  unfitted  him* 
No  one  spoke  so  well  or  reasoned  so  badly  as  Henry.  He  w 
to  the  end  of  his  days  an  orator  and  an  actor,  and  nothing  mor 
Had  he,  indeed,  gone  upon  the  Btage,  he  would  have  rivalled 
Garrick*  The  attitudes  which  he  struck^  the  way  in  which  be 
walked,  his  gestuj'es,  his  sonorous  voice,  and  the  wonderful  plaj 
of  his  featui^es  muBt,  if  we  may  trust  the  descriptions  of  the 
who  heard  him^  have  been  most  remarkable.  He  would  hat 
been  fine  as  Othello,  and  have  done  well  as  Sir  Andrew 
oheek.  But  a  statesman  he  certainly  was  not.  Whatever  could 
l)e  done  by  eloquence  he  could  do.  He  could  deliver  a  foiirth- 
of-July  omtion,  move  a  jury,  conduct  a  canvass,  or  entortaia 
the  Legislature  with  tirades  on  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man 
in  a  way  that  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  Pitt  and  Burke* 
When,  however,  the  end  sought  was  to  be  gained  not  by  g<x)d 
6j>eaking,  but  by  good  reasoning,  ho  was  unable  to  cope  with 
men  whose  limited  vocabular5%  whose  mouthing  and  stammer- 
ing and  monotonous  tones  it  was  painful  to  hear. 

In  the  convention,  therefore,  though  he  came  np  as  the 
leader  of  the  Antifederalists,  he  was  much  less  formidable  tlian 
during  the  canvass.  Rants  on  the  iniquity  of  shutting  np  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  dangers  of  allowing  the  Indiana  claim,  on 
established  churches  and  monarchies,  might  impose  on  the  mcti 
of  the  Ohio  valley,  but  they  were  lost  on  men  long  ace 
to  weigh  evidence  carefully,  who  had  sat  in  Congress,  who  we? 
famihar  with  the  secret  history  of  the  Spanish  ncgotuitiG 
and  had  taken  a  part  in  framing  the  Constitution.  No  ai^" 
ments  that  Henry  could  bring  fonrard  could  refute  the  cloee 
reasoning  of  Madison  and  the  careful  statements  of  Randolph 
and  MarslialL  His  speeches,  in  truth,  were  a  singular  minglig 
of  apiK\als  to  God  and  the  American  spirit,  with  such  reason 
for  liating  the  Constitution  as  were  every  night  hiccoughed  out 
in  the  taverua,  or  printed  every  week  in  the  Chronicle.    Would 
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Virginia  give  to  Congress  a  right  to  ooUect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
post, and  excise?  Were  Yirginians  about  to  abandon  tlieir 
country  to  the  depredations  of  excisemen  ?  Did  they  intend 
tliat  any  Assembly  but  the  General  Assembly  should  tax  them, 
or  any  tribunal  but  the  courts  of  Vir^nia  adjust  their  dis- 
putes ?  *    This  was  precisely  the  style  of  Henry, 

The  moment  the  Speaker  recognized  him  he  fell  to  aljus- 
ing  the  new  plan.  It  was  a  pernicious,  an  impolitic,  a  dan- 
gerous system*  It  was  a  great  consolidated  Government. 
Under  it  neither  the  rights  of  conscience,  nor  the  liberty  of 
tlie  press,  nor  trial  by  jury  could  be  secure.  An  aristocracy 
of  tlie  rich  and  the  well-born  would  spring  up  and  trample  on 
the  masses.  A  standing  army  would  do  the  wiU  of  tjTants. 
The  Itississippi  would  be  closed,  and  the  Ohio  valley  given 
up  to  red  men  and  buffalo.  The  Indiana  claim  would  bo 
revived,  and  twenty  thousand  families  in  northwestern  Yir- 
ginia  l)e  turned  out  of  their  cabins  in  a  single  day.  These  and 
a  hundred  other  arguments  just  as  shallow  and  absm'd  he  con- 
tinued for  ten  days  to  set  fortli  with  all  the  eloquence  and 
ingenuity  of  which  he  was  master.  They  won  him,  iudeed,  no 
converts;  but  they  were  alai*ming  enough  to  keep  die  men 
from  the  Kentucky  district  from  deserting  him  and  going  over 
to  the  Federal  side. 

At  last,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  the  House  deter- 
mined that  what  Henry  had  called  the  discussion  at  large 
should  stop,  and  ordered  the  U^xt  of  the  Constitution  to  be 
taken  up  clause  by  clause.  The  debating  under  this  nile  took 
up  the  time  till  the  twenty-fourtlL  On  the  morning  of  that 
day  Wj-the,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
left  his  seat,  came  down  into  the  body  of  the  House,  and 
moved  to  ratify,  with  such  amendments  as  it  should  seem  best 
to  make.  The  instant  his  seconder  sat  down  Henry  rose  and 
moved  aa  a  substitute  that,  before  ratifying,  a  Bill  of  Eights 
and  some  twenty  amendments  he  Iiad  made  ready  should  be 
referred  to  the  other  States  for  consideration.  Two  more  days 
were  then  epent  in  useless  wrangling,  and  when  the  vote  was 
counted  the  chairman  declared  that  the  nays  had  it  by  eight 
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majority.  On  the  question  to  ratify,  which  was  then  called  for, 
two  membere  came  orer  to  the  Federalists,  and  the  majority 
rose  to  ten.  One  hundred  and  sirtj^-eight  delegates  were  pres- 
ent   The  convention  next  day  broke  up. 

The  Bame  night  the  post-riders  brought  word  of  tlie  ladfie 
tion  to  Alexandria.  In  that  little  town  almost  every  man 
a  Federalist,  and  by  common  consent  the  next  day  was  set 
apart  for  f eetivity.  The  near  prospect  of  a  strong  and  lively 
Government  would  of  itself  have  been  enough  to  call  forth 
every  manifestation  of  public  joy;  but  the  delight  of  the 
townsmen  was  given  a  keener  zest  by  the  recollection  that  tliey 
were  the  first  to  rejoice  over  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan ; 
that  the  day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Monmouth 
and  Sullivan's  Island;  and  by  the  arrival,  two  hours  befos 
dawn,  of  a  post  bringing  word  of  the  assent  of  New  Haii3| 
shire.* 

Philadelphia  was  the  first  large  city  to  receive  the  ne 
and  there  the  popular  rejoicings  put  on  a  more  impressiv^ 
format  It  was  known  so  early  as  the  twenty-sixth  of  Jime 
that  New  HanipBhire  had  assented ;  but  every  one  felt  that  the 
Constitution  could  never  be  firmly  set  up  while  so  great  and 
populous  a  State  as  Virginia  held  out.  When,  therefore,  the 
post  that  c^me  in  on  the  evening  of  the  second  of  July 
brouglit  letters  telling  that  Vii^ginia  was  Federal  the  doubt 
and  feai-s  that  had  tonnented  men  for  seven  months  were 
at  rest.  It  was  instantly  determined  that  the  coming  fourth  of 
July  should  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  great  display  of  Feder 
spirit ;  that  there  shoidd  be  speeches  and  toasts  and  a  proc 
sion,  and  that  the  procession,  it  was  said,  should  be  such  a  i 
as  the  continent  had  never  seen« 


*  See  a  letter  from  Washington  to  Charles  Cotegworlh  Pinckney. 

f  Willie  the  Philadelphlana  were  rejoicing  over  the  good  news,  an  ereul  \ 
f^tiOt  vhlch  Hi  snottier  time  would  have  aroused  little  interest^  but,  iti  the  exdku 
itttte  of  public  feeling,  wad  thought  moit  significant.  Oswald,  n  rank  An%if» 
hi  4nd  editor  of  the  Independent  Guzetteer,  had  been  Burd  by  one  Brown 
libel  His  arrest  took  place  on  the  day  the  newa  of  the  ninth  ratiH cation  oama^ 
and  waa  inatautlj  denounced  by  the  AntlfederiLlists  aa  a  vile  Foilcral  aeheioc 
When,  a  few  dajs  latcr^  tlie  court  convicted  him  of  contempt  for  refusing  to  an- 
swer some  quedtion^  the  cry  was  raised  that  this  was  another  type  of  the  tyranny 
that  might  be  expected  under  the  new  plan.  See  Independent  Gazetteers  for  July 
1,  1788,  and  later. 
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Not  a  moment  was  wasted,  and  by  the  nlgbt  of  tlie  third 
all  was  ready.  The  pavementB  had  been  swept,  the  trees  had 
been  lopped.  Ten  ships  had  been  procured,  dresBed  in  bunt- 
ing and  anchored  in  the  Delaware,  one  at  the  foot  of  every 
street  from  North  Liberties  to  South  street.  They  were  typi* 
eal  of  the  ten  ratifying  States,  As  the  first  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing Bun  came  over  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware,  the  sliip 
Eising  Sim,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  fired  a  na- 
tional salute,  the  bells  of  Christ  Church  rang  outj  and  each  of 
the  ten  vessels  on  the  river  ran  np  to  her  mast-head  a  broad 
white  flag  which,  spread  by  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  south,  dis- 
played the  name  of  the  commonwealth  for  which  she  st<:M>d» 
Meanwhile,  the  procession  was  fast  forming  in  the  city,  but 
the  sun  had  been  four  hours  np  before  it  began  to  move. 
Every  trade,  every  business,  every  occupation  of  Uf e  was  rej)- 
resented.  There  were  saddlei^  and  gunsmiths,  stone-cutters, 
tanners,  brewers,  merchants,  doctors,  shipwrights,  and  stocking- 
makers.  The  coidwainers  sent  a  miniature  shop.  The  rope- 
makers  marched  each  with  a  bunch  of  hemp  and  a  piece  of 
rope  in  his  hand.  The  Manufacturers'  Society  delighted  the 
crowd  ^Hith  the  spectacle  of  a  huge  wagon  drawn  by  ten  horses 
and  neatly  covered  with  cotton  cloth  of  their  own  make.  On 
the  wagon  were  a  lace  loom,  a  printing  mill,  a  carding  and  a 
spinning  jenny  of  eighty  spindles.  Compared  with  the  cun- 
ningly and  exquisitely  >\Tought  machines  now  to  be  foimd  in 
the  mills  and  factories  of  New  England,  they  would  seem  rude 
and  ill-formed.  But  they  were  among  the  newest  inventions 
of  the  age,  and  were  looked  on  by  our  ancestors  as  marvels  of 
mechanical  ingenuity.  There,  t(K>,  were  represented  in  succes- 
sion Independence,  the  Fi'eneh  Alliance,  the  Definitive  Treaty, 
the  Convention  of  the  States,  and  the  Federal  Roof,  a  huge 
dome  supported  by  thirteen  Corinthian  columns.  But  the 
cheering  was  never  so  loud  as  when  the  Federal  ship  Union 
came  in  sight.  She  had,  it  was  whispered  among  the  crowd, 
been  built  in  four  days.  Her  bottom  was  the  bai*ge  of  the 
ship  Alliance,  and  was  the  same  that  had  once  belonged  to  the 
Serapis  and  had  been  taken  in  the  memorable  fight  by  Paul 
Jones,  She  moimted  twenty  guns,  and  had  upon  her  deck  four 
small  bojis,  who  performed  aU  the  duties  of  a  crew,  set  sail. 
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took  a  pilot  on  board,  trimmed  the  sheets  to  Buit  the  breese^ 
threw  out  the  lead,  cast  anchor  at  Union  Green,  and  sent  off 
dispatches  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  WTien  the 
end  of  the  procession  had  passed  Union  Green^  Wilson  gave 
the  address.  Hopldnson  wrote  the  ode  which,  printed  in  Eog^ 
Ush  and  in  German,  was  scattered  among  the  people  and  sent 
off  on  the  wings  of  carrier  pigeons  to  the  ten  ratifying  Statoi* 
That  night  the  streets  of  the  city  were  bright  with  bonfires  and 
noisy  with  the  shouts  of  revellers  who  had  taken  too  many 
bumpers  to  the  French  King,  to  the  Americim  Fabine,  and  tlie 
builders  of  the  Federal  Roof.*  But  the  rejoicings  did  not  en 
with  the  day.  For  months  afterward  the  newspapers  g«v 
immistakahle  evidence  of  the  pleajsure  with  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  contemplated  the  new  plan.  The  wor 
Federal  became  more  popular  than  ever.  It  waa  given 
town  committees  and  seleet-men  as  names  to  streets  in  nitm* 
berless  towns,  and  was  used  m  a  catoJiword  by  tradesmen  i 
shopkeepers.  One  advertisement  informed  the  public  whc 
the  Federal  minuet  waa  to  be  obtained-f  In  anotlier  a  danc 
master  announced  that  he  woidd  give  instruction  in  tlie  Fe«^" 
eral  minuet.  A  third  invited  gentlemen  who  visited  the  city 
to  put  up  their  horses  at  the  Federal  stables.  A  number  of 
designs  were  suggested  for  a  lady's  Fedeml  hat.J  Feder 
punch  became  the  drink  of  the  day.  In  the  shipping  nc 
in  the  Ust  of  packets  that  had  aiTived  and  brigs  that  had  saili' 
appeared  notices  that  tlie  sloop  Anarchy,  when  last  heani 
from,  was  ashore  on  Union  Rocks ;  that  the  scow  Old  Con* 
federation,  Lnbecility  master,  had  gone  to  sea;  and  that  on 
the  same  day  the  stanch  ship  Federal  Constitution,  witb  Pub- 
lic Credit,  Commercial  Prosperity,  and  National  Energy  on 
board,  had  reached  her  haven  in  safety.^ 

Elsewhere  the  day  was  less  peaceably  kept    At  Providenca 
a  riot  seemed  imminent    On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  vrht 

*  An  ftoooiint  of  ihe  proecsaion  is  given  hi  the  Pennuylvani*  Gtxette  of  lu^f 
9,  nS8,    See,  also,  Pi3noB,vlvAnl&  Gazette  Supplement  No.  a^OSS. 

t  Federal  Gaiette,  October  15,  nS8. 

i  United  Statci  Chronielc,  June  19,  1788.    Federal  Garotte,  October,  IT88; 

«  United  Slates  Chronicle,  July  17^  1788.     Ma»Bacbu«vtt5  Centinel,  Ati 
1788.    Conneeticut  Courant,  SoptembeTt  1788.    Gazette  of  the  United 
Ht/  18, 1789. 
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the  news  of  New  HiunpBlure-s  ratification  cmme,  all  bmineea 
was  stopped,  the  church-bells  rung,  and  a  great  rejoicing 
held  on  Beacon  HiU,*  It  was  there  determined  to  have  a 
still  finer  celebration  on  the  fourth  of  July.  A  large  plain 
in  the  cove  jxist  without  the  town  was  chosen  as  the  place, 
a  ^eat  tent  put  up^  an  invitation  inserted  in  the  Chronicle 
bidding  the  farmers  to  come,  and  the  largest  ox  the  butch- 
ers could  find,  roasted  whole.  But  the  fanners  were  strong- 
ly Antifedei'alj  and  while  the  citizens  of  Providence  were 
preparing  the  feast,  the  countrymen  were  making  ready  to 
spoil  it.  Toward  evening,  therefore,  on  the  night  of  the 
third,  they  began  to  gather,  with  anns  in  their  hands,  near 
where  the  ox  was  roasting.  Early  on  the  fourth,  when 
about  a  thousand  were  assembled,  the  townsmen  sent  out  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  leaders  and  find  out  %vhat  was 
wanting.  To  their  surprise,  they  saw  at  the  head  of  the  mob 
three  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  judge  of  Know  Ye 
fame.  T!ie  judge  declared  the  purj3ose  of  his  foUowere  to  be 
to  break  up  the  festivities.  The  committee  reminded  him  that 
the  day  was  a  public  one,  that  the  land  where  they  stood  was 
private  property,  and  that  it  was  a  great  stretch  of  power  to 
surround  and  disturb  with  guns  and  bayonets  people  who 
were  eating  and  drinking  and  making  meny  on  their  own 
land  and  at  their  own  expense.  The  judge  was  then  civilly 
requested  to  state  his  grievances.  His  friends  wouhl,  he  said, 
be  satisfied  if  thirteen  camion  were  fired  and  thirteen  toasts 
drunk,  and  none  of  them  in  honor  of  the  nine  ratifying  States, 
lie  vras  told  that  thii-teen  cannon  lia<i  been  fired  at  sunrise,  and 
thirteen  toasts  were  to  be  dnmk.  These  were  then  shown  him. 
lie  insisted  that  the  words  of  one  of  them  should  be  changed 
from  "  the  nine  States  '*  to  *'  the  day,''  which  was  done.  He 
then  went  off.  And  now  the  mob  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
They  had  no  food  with  them,  for  their  leaders  assured  them 
they  should  caiTy  off  the  ox.  Some,  therefore,  hid  their  guns 
in  the  brush,  came  over  to  the  cove,  and  joined  in  the  Fed- 
eral rejoicings.  Some  bought  food  at  the  tavern,  and  some 
went  home  tired,  hungry,  and  ashamed.  On  the  fifth  came 
the   news  of  Virginia's  ratification,  when  a  new  procession 
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was   formed,  and    more    cannonading    and    bell-rmging   in* 
dnlged  in."** 

At  Albany  some  blood  was  shed.  Wlien  the  news  from 
Yirginia  came,  the  friends  of  goremment  determined  to  have 
a  pai-ade.  But  buing  warned  that  Buch  a  performance  would 
greatly  offend  the  Antifederalists,  tliey  gave  it  up  and  con- 
tented themBelves,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  with  ringing 
the  bells  and  firing  ten  guns  at  the  fort.  They  had,  how- 
ever, Bcareely  separated  when  the  Antif  ederahsta,  led  by  Peter 
Yates  and  Abraham  Lansing,  came  in  a  body  to  the  same  spot^ 
dischai'ged  tliirteen  guns,  and  bujTied  the  Constitntion*  The: 
then  went  to  dinner  at  Hilton's  Tavern,  The  Federahets 
at  Lewis's,  and  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  whole 
being  pretty  full,  it  was  agreed  to  raise  the  Constitution  whe: 
Yates  and  his  band  had  burned  it.  While  some  hastened  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  doenment,  others  went  to  the  pine-bnish,  cut 
down  a  tree,  took  it  to  the  fort,  nailed  the  Constitution  to  the 
top  of  it,  and  raised  it  on  the  very  spot  where  the  ashes  of  the 
morning's  fire  were  yet  smouldering.  Ten  guns  were  then 
fired^  a  procession  formed,  and  the  Constitution,  made  faust  to  a 
tall  pole,  was  can-ied  before  the  pine-tree  through  the  streets  of 
the  town.  Meanwhile,  the  dinera  at  IHlton's  had  filled  their 
pockets  with  stones  and  set  off  in  search  of  their  opponenta. 
They  met  them  in  a  narrow  lane,  and  in  a  moment  the  air  wm 
thick  with  stones,  bricks,  and  pieces  of  iron,  For  a  while  the 
fight  was  hot ;  but  the  Antif ederalists  soon  broke  and  ran.f 

While  Peter  Yates  and  his  friend  Abraham  Lansing  wero 
burning  the  Constitution  and  stoning  the  FederaUats  at  Albany, 
anotlier  Yates  and  another  Lansing,  animated  by  the  SMue  spiri 
were  urging  on  the  faction  at  Poughkeepsie.  There  the  Stii 
Convention  was  assembled.  For  two  weeks  the  session 
been  dragging  along,  yet  the  business  of  the  meeting  seemed 
ajB  far  from  a  speedy  ending  as  on  the  day  when  Clinton  w*a8 

•  Bee  ft  letter  fmra  a  gentleman  in  Proridence  to  his  friend  in  BostoiL 
York  Packet,  Jn\y  IS,  Hf^S,    Also,  Stapleg^s  Annola  of  Providpnce,  pp.  82 
United  State*  Chfonicle,  Jdj  10  and  17, 1788.     Umted  States  Chronicle,  July  81," 
1788. 

f  Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  pentlemaii  in  Albany,  dated  tlic  7th   ln*t,  to 
his  friend  in  ihls  city.     New  York  Packet,  July  11  and  18, 1788.     The  battle  i 
ofterwarda  ridiculed  in  The  Albaniad^  an  Epic  Poem.    By  FUgarlic,  1791. 
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put  in  the  cjhair.  The  debates  had  been  savage.  The  dele- 
gates had  not  been  sparing  of  abuse ;  much  bad  feeKng  had 
been  stirred  up,  but  no  work  doni*.  The  Antifederdists  could 
indeed,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  have  settled  matters  and 
gone  home  in  a  week,  for  they  came  up  to  the  convention 
in  such  nimibers  that  at  least  two  thii'ds  of  that  body  were  of 
tht^ir  party.  They  were  much  more  inclined  to  delay  than  to 
haflten  a  vote.  Clinton  kept  them  from  ratifying  the  Constitu- 
tion, Fear  kept  them  from  rejecting  it.  They  were  well 
aware  that  if  the  injstriunent  before  them  were  thrown  out,  yet 
adopted  by  nine  Statea,  New  York  would  be  left  out  of  tlie 
Union,  and  that  to  be  left  out  of  the  Union  meant  endless 
misery  and  expense*  It  meant  treaties,  it  meant  a  navy,  it 
meant  a  string  of  forts  along  a  frontier  stUl  to  be  wrested  from 
the  British,  it  meant  ministers  at  every  foreign  court,  consuls 
at  every  great  seaport  abroad,  and  an  army  of  tide-waiters  and 
gangers  at  every  dock  at  home*  Bitterly  as  they  hated  the 
Constitution,  they  were  not  reiuly  to  pay  such  a  price  for  the 
privilege  of  rejecting  it.  They  did  not  dare  to  go  back  to 
those  who  sent  them  and  say  that  the  Confederation  waB  broken 
up,  that  New  York  was  a  free  and  independent  State,  and  that 
to  support  this  new  dignity  the  taxes,  already  unl>earable, 
would  have  to  be  inci-eased  twenty-fold  They  determiaed, 
therefore,  to  await  ttie  action  of  the  other  States.  If  or  did 
they  wait  long. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  word  was  brought  that  New 
Hampshire  had  ratified.  The  news  waa  discouraging,  but  it 
did  not  break  the  resolute  spirit  of  Clinton  and  his  band.  New 
llampfthii'o  was  a  very  little  State,  and  a  poor  one.  Uer  popu- 
lation waa  small  and  scattered,  she  had  no  ships,  she  grew 
nothing  fit  for  commerce.  The  whole  number  of  human  beings 
that  struggled  for  a  Uving  on  her  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
was  scarcely  four  time®  as  great  as  that  crowded  together  on 
the  four  square  miles  that  made  the  city  of  New  York.  And 
of  these  many  thousantls  had  never  in  their  hves  heard  the 
roar  or  smelled  the  salt  air  of  the  sea,  or  looked  on  a  sheet  of 
water  larger  than  Lake  WinnipiBeogee.  To  track  beurs,  to 
hunt  elk  and  deer,  to  cut  down  trees,  make  jK>tadi*^-«,  ami  rAinii 
a  httle  Indian  csom,  was  in  the  opinion  of  New  ' 
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chief  occupation  of  New  Hampsliire  farmers*  Wliether  snch 
a  State  caaie  into  the  Union  or  stayed  out  of  the  Union  wag  to 
them  of  small  moment  while  two  such  States  as  Virgmii 
and  Xorth  Carolina  were  firmly  AntifederaL  And  then  they 
began  to  have  di^eams  of  a  league.  Perhaps  it  might  be  possitik 
to  form  witli  the  South  a  new  confederation  on  much  the  eame 
principles  as  the  old.  And  what,  they  said  proudly,  wliat  a 
confederation  that  would  be  I  In  it  would  be  many  of  tho 
largest  cities,  the  iineat  seajwrts,  the  greatest,  the  most  prosper 
oufl,  the  most  coumiercial  States  on  the  continent.  Its  jxi^rer 
would  be  irresistible.  In  a  Httle  while  it  would  have  tlie 
conmierce  of  America  under  complete  control.  New  York, 
possessed  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Moliawk,  held  the  key  to  tho 
Canadas  and  the  gi*eat  lakes.  Virginia  and  North  CaroHim 
owned  the  rich  districts  that  lay  along  the  Ohio  and  the  Missift- 
sippi,  and  would  manage  the  trade  of  tlmt  splendid  region*  Ta 
make  a  ti*eaty  with  Spaui  would  be  a  matter  of  a  few  mQiitl]& 
To  make  treaties  abmad  would  be  a  matter  of  a  few  vtmrs ;  and 
then  would  go  out  each  twelvemonth  from  New  York,  from 
Alexandria,  frrjm  Norfolk,  from  Wilmington,  from  some  sett- 
port  yet  to  be  biult  on  the  shores  of  Pamlico  Sotmd,  hundreds 
of  ships  freighted  with  furs,  with  tobaooOy  with  grain,  with  in- 
digo, pitcltf  tar,  and  rice*  But  unliappily,  in  the  midst  of  tlieir 
magnificent  day-dream,  came  word  that  Virginia  had  rutifiedi 
Strong  hopes  were  now  entei'tained  tlmt  the  Antifedenilisti 
would  give  way.  But  they  seemed  as  determined  as  ever  not 
to  surrender,  and  when  a  resolution  was  offered  to  adopt  the 
Constitution  after  the  manner  of  Virginia,  threw  it  out  by  a 
great  vote.  The  next  three  weelcs  were  spent  in  bickering,  in 
hilling,  and  in  endeavoring  to  frame  some  fonn  of  mtiJSca- 
tion  in  which  much  should  bo  said  yet  nothing  meftnt.  At 
last,  when  the  patience  of  each  party  was  all  but  worn  out,  the 
Clinton  men  announced  that  they  would  couBcnt  to  a  compro- 
mise. They  had,  they  said^  some  amendments  to  offer,  and 
were  ready  to  do  either  of  two  tlunga.  They  woiUd  adopt  the 
Constitution  with  the  express  condition  that  the  an i-  '  fj* 
should  be  made  part  of  it,  or  they  would  adopt  the  ^  u- 

tion  \iith  the  reservation  of  a  right  to  quit  the  Union  if  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  time  the   amendments  were  not  ftoeepted. 
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More  they  would  not  do.  This  offer,  wlueh  was  declared  to 
l>e  a  most  generous  one,  was  far  from  inviting.  But  sucli  was 
the  zeal  of  the  FedenJists  to  bring  the  State  into  tlie  Union  at 
once  that  they  were  foi"  accepting  it.  Indeed,  so  much  encour- 
agement was  held  out  that  a  plan  for  a  conditional  ratification 
was  laid  before  the  House,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  was 
stoutly  \dthstood  by  Hamilton  and  thrown  out.  Hamilton  had 
in  the  meanwhile  been  constdting  with  Madison.*  Everything 
was  now  to  lye  done  over  again.  The  Antifederalists,  knowing 
their  strengtli,  and  angry  at  the  slight  put  upon  their  pmposi- 
tion,  assnmed  a  haughty  manner,  talked  much  of  flatly  reject- 
ing the  Constitution,  and  for  a  time  could  not  be  brought  to 
listen  to  reason.  Indeed,  several  days  wctc  wasted  in  talking 
and  factious  squabbling  before  both  parties  agreed  upon  a  plan 
which  of  all  tlie  plans  devised  was  the  worst.  A  rcsolution 
was  fii^t  presented  to  the  House  caJling  for  a  new  convention 
of  the  States  to  amend  the  Constitution ;  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent put  the  question,  every  member  present  voted  Aye.  An 
act  of  ratification,  which  was  little  more  than  a  jingle  of 
words,  was  then  brought  in,  a  long  declaration  of  rights 
prefixed,  thirty-two  amendments  tacked  on,  and  in  this  form 
passed. 

In  New  York  city  the  FederaliMs,  who  heard  the  news 
about  nine  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth,  pretended  to 
be  thDn3ughly  pleased,  fired  cannon,  formed  a  procession,  and 
went  sliouting  and  cheering  through  the  streets  to  the  houses 
of  the  Federal  members  of  the  convention.  But  before  they 
persed,  some  among  them  disgraced  tlie  good  cause  by  a 
Urn  attack  on  the  office  of  the  New  York  Joumah  The 
issue  of  the  twentj^-fourth  of  July  contained  some  remarks 
ridiculing  the  Federal  procession  on  the  day  l)efore,t  The 
paragraph  was  no  more  galling  than  a  hundred  others  that 
had  been  written  on  the  Federalists,  nor  worse  than  their  own 
party  editors  were  constantly  printing  about  their  opponents. 
But  the  potters  were  particularly  incensed  at  the  sport  made 
of  their  display  in  the  Federal  procession,  and  some  of  them 
being  in  the  crowd,  raised  the  cry  of  revenge.     A  number  ao- 

*  Bee  a  letter  of  M&disnn  to  Hamiltoa,  la  Works  of  HflmUtoo,  ?ol.  i,  pv  4i}5. 
f  New  York  Journal,  July  24,  1788. 
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cordingly  sairrounded  the  office,  beat  in  the  door,  and  csarHi^ 
off  a  quantity  of  type.* 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  the  shameful  coneesaiOD  bX 
Poughkeepfiie  was  heard  with  regret. 

It  was  felt  everywhere  that  the  victory  was  with  the  Anti- 
federalists.  The  friends  of  the  Constitation  openly  declar^ 
there  was  no  need  of  compromise.  Their  brethreu  of  Kew 
York  should,  they  said,  have  stood  finn.  The  Constitution  was 
safe.  Ten  States  had  in  the  most  handsome  manner  adopted 
it,  and  steps  were,  at  the  very  moment  the  final  vote  was 
counted  at  Poughkeepsie,  being  taken  to  put  it  into  Ofieration 
at  New  York.  The  more  dignified,  the  more  honorable  course 
would  under  such  circumstances  have  been  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  offers  and  suggestions  of  the  enemy,  firmly  n^fuse  to 
give  one  inch  of  ground,  and  let  them,  if  they  dai*ed,  go  oiit  of 
the  Union.  That  moment  a  reaction  would  have  begun.  Han- 
dreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  simple-heai*ted,  well-i!  '  *  "  j^ 
erahsts,  who,  while  it  was  still  doubtful  if  nin 
found  to  accept  the  Constitution,  were  its  bitter  foes,  would, 
the  instant  t!iey  ^aw  the  New  Koof  up  and  completed  and  Nc 
York  not  under  it,  have  become  its  warm  friends,  New  fe 
new  dreads  would  have  tormented  them ;  a  great  cry  for  an- 
other convention  would  have  gone  up,  and  before  a  year  was 
out  the  Constitution  would  have  been  ratified  by  a  splendid 
majority,  despite  the  machination  of  Clinton  and  his  band. 
But  all  this  was  impossible. 

The  circular  letter  of  Clinton  urging  the  States  to  call  % 
new  convention  to  amend  tlie  Constitution  ^-aa  made  rcadj 
witli  till  6ix*ed,  came  forth,  and  was  received  with  delight  in 
North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania,t  The  couvention  of  Narth 
Carolina  assembled  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  before  it  had 
been  many  hours  in  session  a  motion  was  made  by  an  Autifed* 
eralist  to  put  the  question  of  ratificatiom  It  was  cr  r  '  ii 
said,  that  every  meml>er  who  heard  him  had  made  up  i 

^  American  Museunif  toL  It,  pp.  100^  lOS*  Lif«  of  Oencml  Jolm  Lanib,  tij 
LeAko,  pp.  83a»  a34. 

f  in  answer  to  this  call  a  convention  met  at  Ilarrisburg  In  Pennfijlraalja,  taui 
pToposeil  twelve  amendments  to  tbe  ConsUtutioa.  AxuoDg  the  del^ates  Crhh 
Weaieru  Ptionfljlvama  waa  Albert  Gallatm. 
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It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  votes  and  not  of  arguments  which 
way  the  question  went,  and  much  time  and  expense  would, 
he  thought,  be  saved  by  having  the  votes  counted  at  once. 
The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of 
voting  at  once.  But  one  of  the  Federalists,  in  a  vigorous 
harangue,  pointed  out  with  such  force  the  impropriety  of 
haste  in  so  weighty  a  business  that  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn. 

The  House  tlien  went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  took 
up  the  Constitution  clause  by  clause,  and  was  deep  in  the  de- 
bates when  reports  of  the  ratifications  by  Virginia,  by  New 
Hampshire,  by  New  York,  and  the  letter  of  Clinton,  came  in 
hard  upon  each  other.  For  a  moment  the  delegates  were  dum- 
f  ounded.  What  to  do  they  did  not  know.  They  had  not  the 
impudence  to  reject  the  Constitution  which  eleven  States  had 
accepted.  They  had  not  the  courage  to  ratify  it,  for  they  had 
been  expressly  told  by  their  constituents  not  to  do  so.  From 
this  dilemma  some  brain,  fertile  in  expedients,  suggested  the 
way  out.  A  bill  of  rights  and  a  long  list  of  amendments  were 
drawn  up  after  the  manner  of  Virginia  and  referred  to  the 
convention  proposed  by  New  York.  In  a  House  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  members  the  majority  for  the  bill  was  one 
hundred  and  two.  On  the  second  of  August  the  convention, 
after  ordering  a  copy  of  the  amendments  to  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress, adjourned.* 

r  .  ■ 

*  The  dates  of  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Thirteen  States  are : 

Delaware,  December  6,  1787-    Unanimously. 

PennsylTania,  December  12,  1787.    46  to  28. 

New  Jersey,  December  18,  1787.    Unanimously. 

Georgia,  January  2,  1788.    Unanimously. 

Connecticut,  January  9,  1788.     128  to  40. 

Massachusetts,  February  6,  1788.     187  to  168.    Proposed  nine  amendments. 

Maryland,  April  26,  1788.    63  to  11.    Minority  proposed  twenty-eight  amend- 
ments. 

South  Carolina,  May  23,  1788.     149  to  73.    Proposed  four  amendments. 
'       New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788.     67  to  46.    Proposed  twelve  amendments. 

Virginia,  June  25,  1788.    89  to  79.    Proposed  a  BiU  of  Rights  and  twenty 
amendments. 

New  Yoric,  July  26,  1788.    80  to  27.    Proposed  thirty-two  amendments. 

North  Carolma,  November  21, 1789.    Declaration  of  Rights  and  tw»ty-slx 
amendments. 

Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1790. 
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But,  by  the  time  this  paper  reached  New  York,  ererj- 
thiug  had  been  done  bj  the  Congress  about  to  end  to  put 
the  new  Government  into  operation.  The  first  Wednesday 
in  January,  1789j  had  been  named  as  the  day  for  ehc 
the  presidential  electors,  the  fii-st  Wednesday  in  February  for^ 
the  meeting  of  the  electors,  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  March 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives**  This  latter  day  happened  in  the  year  17S9  to  fall  on 
the  fourth  of  the  month,  and  hence  was  it  that  three  years 
kter  Congress  decreed  that  each  presidential  term  shoidd  be- 
gin on  the  fom-th  of  March  next  following  the  day  on  which 
the  votes  of  the  electoi-8  were  ca^t  In  obedience  to  this  law, 
our  Presidents  have  ever  eincej  with  seven  exceptions,  been 
sworn  into  office  at  noon  on  tlie  fourth  of  March.  Four  time 
the  Vice-President  has  succeeded  to  the  office  on  the  death  ol 
the  Preaident.  Three  times  the  day  named  by  Congress  for 
holding  the  inauguration  has  faUen  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  oat 
was  therefore  taken  on  the  fifth.  The  first  of  these  occasior 
was  in  1821.  The  other  two  have  followed  at  intervals  of 
twenty-eight  yeai^. 

To  fix  upon  a  date  whereon  the  Constitution  shoidd  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  was  easy.  But  a  place  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  offlcera  of  the  Federal  Government  was  not  ehc 
without  a  stniggle.  It  was  agreed  by  the  people  everywhere' 
that  the  spot  should  be  central,  and  that  central  should  be 
understood  to  mean  the  middle  States ;  but  in  the  middle 
States  were  many  great  and  opulent  cities,  and  which  had  the 
beet  claim  to  be  called  central  was  haixi  to  say.  What  did 
the  term  mean  ?  Should  it  be  interpreted  in  a  geographical 
sense?  Or  should  it  be  construed  with  reference  to  popul« 
tion  ?  Some  declared  that  distance  was  the  thing  to  be  coi 
aidered,  and  urged  Trenton.  Trenton  had,  they  said,  been  the 
scene  of  a  most  glorious  victory,  had  already  been  the  seat  of 
Congress,  was  well  inland,  and  therefore  out  of  reach  of  ships 
of  foreign  powers,  and  was  about  as  far  from  the  southern 
border  of  Georgia  as  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the  province 
of  Maine.  Some  maintained  that  as  more  men  dwelt  south  of 
the  Potomac  than  north  of  it,  the  dty  selected  should  be  on 
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the  sliores  of  Chesapeake  hay,  and  strongly  recommended  Balti- 
more, A  few  held  for  Philadelphia,  Others  would  have  it  at 
Lancaster  or  Princeton.'*^  When  New  York  was  mentioned 
a  shont  went  up.  Meet  at  New  York  I  The  fhing  was  absurd  I 
Vaat  importance  and  many  great  advantages  would  go  to  that 
city  where  the  national  Government  was  seated  and  the  iiar 
tional  treasnrea  kept.  And  was  any  one  weak  enough  to 
bestow  this  honor  on  the  chief  city  of  the  State  that  had  killed 
the  impost,  refused  the  power  to  regulate  trade,  laid  heavy 
duties  on  the  exports  of  her  neighbors,  and  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  way  that  was  worse  than  rejection  I  Were  the 
Federahsts  mad?  The  city^  too,  was  open  to  the  sea,  was 
without  forts,  and  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  population. 
Any  one  who  would  take  the  pains  to  look  into  the  matter 
would  soon  find  that  in  the  new  Congress  forty-two  represent- 
atives and  sixteen  senators  were  to  come  from  the  coimtry 
south  of  New  York,  agtunst  seventeen  representatives  and 
eight  senators  from  the  region  east  of  New  York,  Nor  was 
this  alL  The  main  source  of  revenue  would  be  the  impost, 
and  the  impost  would  nowhere  be  so  productive  as  in  tlie  im- 
porting States  of  the  Sonth.f  To  an  impartial  mind,  there- 
fore, the  fihore  of  the  Hudson  was  clearly  not  the  place. 
When  the  question  came  up  in  the  Okl  Congress,  a  great  dis- 
play of  sectional  feeling  was  made.  Philadelphia  and  New 
I  York  were  urged  and  rejected.  Lancaster  was  then  suggest- 
'  ed,  but  Baltimore  was  thought  a  better  town  ;  so  Baltimore 
was  chosen.  Two  days  later  Congress  once  more  changed  its 
•mind,  threw  out  Baltimore^  and  selected  New  York.  But 
when,  the  week  following,  the  question  to  agree  came  up,  the 
,  Ehode  Island  delegates,  who  had  steadily  voted  for  New 
jTork,  had  withdra^Ti,  the  motion  was  lost  and  the  matter 
again  in  confusion.  The  leaves  had  begun  to  turn  before  the 
I  House  finally  ordered  that  the  new  Congress  should  meet  at 
New  York. 

This  disposed  of,  Congress  hstened  to  a  report  on  the  array* 
That  little  body  of  men,  on  which  the  politicians  affected  to 
look  with  dread,  was  scarce  more  than  half  the  size  of  some  of 

*  FeimajlTMiia  Gftxelte,  September  ID,  IIBS, 
t  FennBjlTaoiA  Gazette,  Jnouarj  1, 1789. 
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tbe  militiii  I'egiments  wliicli  in  our  time  parade  tlie  streets  of 
our  great  cities  on  the  fourth  of  every  Jaly  aud  the  thirtieth  o£ 
every  May.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-five  men  and  two  com- 
panies of  artillery  mnnbering  seventy-one  non-eonamisfiioned 
officers  aud  privates  were  all  the  rolla  the  War  Office  could 
show  to  bo  in  active  service,  A  few,  with  a  sergeant,  were 
guarding  gunpowder  and  nisty  muskets  at  West  Point.  The 
rest  were  garrisoning  forts  and  block-houfies  among  the  Shawa- 
nese  and  Ii*oqiiois,  One  of  these  posts  was  eddied  Fort  Frank- 
lin, and  stood  on  the  banks  of  French  creek,  hard  by  the  ruins 
of  the  old  French  Fort  Venango.  Another  was  named  Mcln- 
toeh.  It  was  a  regularly  stockaded  work,  ^vith  four  bastions, 
and  mounted,  in  troubled  times,  six  pieces  of  cannon.  But  the 
country  had  long  since  become  so  thickly  settled  that  the  fort 
was  about  to  be  demolished  and  a  block-house  built,  A  third 
was  on  the  site  of  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  and  called  after  the 
German  Baron  von  Steuben;  there  were  two  companies,  a 
major,  and  one  gun.  Two  companies,  a  major,  and  four  guns 
were  at  Fort  Yincennes,  lately  put  up  on  the  Wabash  to  over- 
awe the  Wabash  Indians.  The  headquarters  of  the  army  were 
at  Fort  Harmar,  a  heavily  l>astioned  stockade  that  rose  on  the 
banks  of  the  Muskingimi  close  to  the  Ohio,  and  gave  protec- 
tion to  tlie  cluster  of  cabins  that  made  the  thriving  town  of 
Marietta. 

Six  huge  pieces  of  iron  cannon,  such  as  would  now  be 
thought  unfit  to  be  used  for  political  pur^xises  on  a  village  i 
green,  frowned  from  the  bastions,  and  gave  a  feeling  of  safety 
to  the  hmidreds  of  emigrants  that  went  by  on  iJie  river.  To 
keep  a  strict  count  of  these  travellers  was  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  commandant  as  to  protect  them,  and  his  list  had  never  been 
60  long  aj8  in  the  autumn  of  1788,  From  the  day  ice  l>roke  up 
on  the  Ohio  scarce  a  week  went  by  but  a  score  of  flat-boats, 
loaded  with  cattle  and  household  goods,  floated  slowly  past  the 
fort,  or  made  fast  to  the  bank,  while  the  men  came  up  to  seek 
for  water  or  to  ask  concerning  the  behavior  of  Chickasaws  and 
Cherokees.  They  were  in  general  bound  for  the  settlements 
down  the  valley,  and  seldom  made  a  long  stay.  But  early  one 
bright  morning  in  April  a  boat  was  seen  to  quit  the  Ohio,  turn 
into  the  Muskingum,  come  up  the  river,  and  land  its  inmates  on 
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[  the  bank  opposite  the  f  ort.  The  comtnandant  was  at  a  loSvS  what 
to  make  of  bo  imiifiual  a  proceeding.  Nor  was  his  surprise  re- 
moved when  he  learned  tliat  the  strangers  had  come  to  settle ; 
that  they  were  from  New  England,  and  that  they  had  been 
Bent  out  by  a  great  land  company  which  owed  its  existence  to 
the  enterprise  and  push  of  two  Massachusetts  Yankees. 

These  two  men  were  Riifus  Putnam  and  Ifcnjamin  Tup- 
per-  Both  were  men  of  high  integrity,  had  Been  some  ser- 
vice in  the  Fi^ench  and  Indian  war^  and  had  fought  through 
the  revolution  with  such  distinction  that^  by  the  time  Com- 
walliB  surrendered,  each  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  General  in 
the  conthiental  army.  So  highly,  indeed,  were  the  services 
of  Putnam  edteemed  that  when  in  1785  the  office  of  United 
States  Geographer  was  created,  he  waB  offered  a  surveyor- 
ship  nude!"  llutehins.  He  declined  the  place^  but  urged  tlie 
claims  of  his  old  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  Tupper.  Tup- 
per  readily  accepted  the  oflBce,  set  out  in  the  e^riy  summer 
of  1785,  aud  went,  it  seems,  as  far  as  Pittsburg,  and  there 

I  stopped.  The  Indians  were  becoming  troubleaome.  Number- 
less parties  of  Miamisj  Shawanese,  and  Twightwees  had  taken 
the  war-path  and  were  burning,  scalping,  and  murdemig  not 
far  from  the  very  region  it  was  his  business  to  survey.  He 
deemed  it  no  more  than  prudent,  therefore,  to  delay  his  jour- 
ney,  and  when  winter  set  in  went  back  to  the  East.  Tupper 
had  long  been  eager  to  see  the  West,  and  had  often  been  heard 

[  to  declare  his  intention  of  some  day  selling  his  farm,  packing 
up  his  goods,  and  going  out  there  with  liis  family  to  settle. 
But  he  had  been  turned  from  his  purpose  by  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  the  trip,  and  by  the  solicitations  of  family  and 
friends.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  behold  the  magnificent 
countiy  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  than  the  longing  to 
emigrate  returned  with  increajsed  vigor,  and  he  instantly  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  out  and  possess  the  land*    But  he  would  not 

I  go  alone.     He  \^ould  gather  a  number  of  the  most  hardy  and 

I  robust  young  men  of  New  England,  take  them  to  the  Ohio, 
make  a  clearing,  form  a  settlement,  and,  it  might  be,  lay  the 

[foundation  of  a  city  that  in  time   to  come  would  rival   in 

I  wealth  and  power  the  most  prosperous  cities  of  the  East. 

With  his  head  full  of  his  plan,  he  went  one  night  after  his 
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i*etiii*n  to  visit  Putnam.  As  the  two  sat  talking  of  otlier  dajs 
Tupper  made  kiio\\Ti  his  scheme  of  colonization,  gave  a  glow- 
ing description  of  the  richness  of  the  soil,  of  the  mildneas  of 
the  climate,  of  the  abundance  of  game,  and  it  is  not  unlikelj 
urged  the  shrewd  old  general  to  join  the  company  about  to 
be  collected.  However  this  may  be,  it  ia  certain  that  the 
result  of  the  evening^s  talk  was  a  notice  which,  under  the  head  ] 
of  Information,  came  out  late  in  Januar}^,  1786,  in  a  few  of  th«] 
newspapere  of  Massachusetts. 

The  notice  informed  the  public  that  the  ffubscribers,  who 
were  none  other  than  Putnam  and  Tupper,  took  this  way  of 
addressing  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  late  army  and  such 
othere  as  might  be,  under  ordinance  of  Congrees,  entitled  to 
lands  in  the  Ohio  country.  They  had  personally  inspected  the 
region,  had  gathered  much  information  of  a  most  rehable  kind, ' 
and  were  sure  that  the  lands  in  that  delightful  valley  were 
richer  and  more  inexhaustible  than  any  known  to  the  people 
of  Xew  England.  The  climate,  the  seasons,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  surpaiiBed  even  the  most  flattering  accounts  that  had  been 
published.  They  were  determined,  therefore,  to  fonn  a  com* 
pany,  become  purchasers,  go  out  to  this  marvellous  country 
and  start  a  settlement,  and  warmly  invited  aU  of  a  like  mind 
to  join  them.  The  name  of  the  association  was  to  be  the  Ohio 
Company*  The  members  were  all  to  be  residents  in  the  ooin- 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts.  That  no  time  might  be  lost^  it 
was  proposed  that  all  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  further 
the  imdertaking  should  meet  in  their  counties  on  the  momiii^l 
of  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  of  February,  1786,  and  choose  dele--^ 
gates  to  consider  and  perfect  the  scheme.  The  men  so  selected, 
it  was  provided,  should  meet  in  the  Bunch-of-Graj^es  Tavern 
at  Boston  on  tlie  first  of  March. 

The  plan,  though  as  yet  disclosed  only  by  gUmpses,  waai 
highly  applauded,  and  on  the  day  named  delegates  from  eight  \ 
cotmties  came  up.    For  two  hours  they  hstened  to  the  glowing  ' 
accounts  of  Tupper  and  Putnam,  were  greatly  delighted,  and 
instantly  appointed  a  conmiittee  to  draft  a  plan  in  writing; 
Two  days  lat^r  the  report  was  read.    Tlie  sole  purpose  of  the* 
Ohio  Company  was  tlien  declared  to  be  to  raise  a  fxmd  in  can- 
tinental  certificates  and  apply  it  to  the  purchase  and  eettlo- 
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ment  of  lands  in  the  western  temtoiy.    The  fund  was  not  to 

exceed  one  milhon  dollars,  a  great  sum  in  those  days,  and  was 

to  be  ent  np  into  one  thousand  shares  of  one  thousand  dollars 

leach^    The  o\Miers,  it  was  provided,  of  every  twenty  shares 

to  form  a  division,  eadi  division  was  to  choose  an  agent, 

'  and  the  agents  were  to  elect  dii^ect^rs  and  a  treasurer,* 

The  books  were  then  opened  for  subscription,  and  before  a 

year  had  gone  by  so  great  a  number  of  what  was  thought  to 

be  a  ruinedj  bankrupt,  and  broken  community  put  down  their 

names  for  a  share  each  that  a  meeting  of  tlie  agents  took  place 

in  Braekett's  Tavern  on  the  eighth  of  March,  1787.     Putnam, 

Samuel  Parsons,  and  Manasseh  Cutler  were  made  directors. 

*Cntler  was  a  man  of  varied  and  extensive  learning.     He  had 

l>een  bred  first  to  the  bar  and  then  to  the  ministiy ;  but  his 

Ltrue  calling  was  politics.     He  was  clear  of  head^  sound  of 

'judgment,  of  great  push  and  energy,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his 

aims  not  over  careful  of  the  means  used.    He  was  chosen, 

therefore,  to  go  before  Congress  and  purchase  the  land,  and  the 

choice  could  not  have  fallen  on  a  better  man. 

Wlien  he  reached  New  York  the  memorial  of  the  Ohio 

Dompany,  drawn  up  by  Parsons,  had  already  been  before  Con- 

Pgress  several  months.f    Indeed,  Parsons  himself  had  presented 

it  on  the  ninth  of  May.    The  time  was  most  fortunate,  for,  by 

ler  of  the  House,  the  next  dav  had  been  named  for  the  third 

^Teading  of  the  Ordinance  for  tlie  Govei-nment  of  the  TeiTitory 

northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

The  petition  of  the  Ohio  Carapany,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
was  heard  with  delight.  Here  was  a  body  of  men, 
of  the  war,  and  veterans  of  that  line  of  the  army 
which  had  distinguished  itself  by  courage,  by  persevemnce,  by 
the  firmness  with  which  it  suffered  hunger,  nakedness,  and 
cold,  asldng  leave  to  buy  acres  of  that  land  Congress  was  most 
desirous  to  sell,  and  standing  ready  to  go  out  and  make  cleai*- 
ings  and  put  np  cabins  in  that  wilderness  Congress  was  most 

•  Articled  of  ui  ABd(>dfttioti  by  iho  Name  of  the  Ohio  Compauj.  Worcester, 
1786.  The  Ideii  iraa  not  a  now  one*  Early  in  1783  Hvifuj  Putnam  and  a  number 
Oifficers  of  the  New  England  line  fcmned  a  plan  and  drew  up  a  scfaeaie  for  A 
dement  northweat  of  the  Ohio.  On  that  occasion  Timothj  PickeHng  urged  the 
erclusioQ  of  Blavcry  from  the  new  States,  Life  of  Pickering  by  0.  Pickering,  toI 
i,  p.  w«.  f  Papers  of  Old  Coogresa,  toL  iSi, 
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anxious  to  see  well  settled.  They  were  tte  very  men  wanted, 
and  their  memorial  gave  a  new  aspect  to  western  aflfairs.  Un- 
happily, two  days  later  Congress  lost  a  quorum,  and  from  that 
time  till  the  foui"th  of  July  no  session  was  held  On  the  fifth 
a  quorum  was  again  wanting,  and  that  m*ght  Cutler^  with  a 
portmanteau  full  of  lettera  to  congressmen  and  citizens  of  note^ 
rode  into  New  York. 

Can'ington  received  him  kindly,  introduced  him  to  con- 
gressmen, took  a  Hvely  interest  in  his  plan,  and  on  the  tenth 
of  July  reported  it  favorably  to  the  House.  Meanwhile,  the 
ordinance  hiid  been  refeiTed  to  a  new  committee.  The  weather 
was  warm  and  little  conducive  to  mental  toiL  But  such  was 
the  industry  of  the  committeemen  that  two  days  later  the 
oKlinance  was  read  for  the  fii'st  time.  It  parted  out  the  region 
into  three  States ;  it  provided  that  when  any  of  them  acquired 
a  population  of  sixty  thousand  souls.it  should  be  admitted  to 
the  Union ;  it  guaranteed  freedom  of  worship,  but  said  not  a 
word  about  slaves.  Grayson  noticed  this,  and  to  him,  perhaps 
ore  than  to  any  one  else,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  honor  of  intro- 
^ducing  that  clause  which  at  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  be- 
came the  Sixth  Article,  Involuntary  servitude  was  forbidden 
forever ;  but  fugitive  slaves  from  other  States  were  to  be  given 
up.  On  the  tliirteenth  of  July  the  question  was  put,  Shall  this 
bill  pass  ?  Eighteen  members  were  in  their  seats,  and  as  their 
names  were  called  seventeen  answered  Aye*  One  alone  Btood 
out  He  came  from  New  York,  and  wm  a  meniber  of  a  family 
whose  men  never  missed  a  chance  to  display  their  narrow* 
mindcdness,  their  want  of  feohng,  and  their  lack  of  common 
serwe.  He  was  connected  with  tliat  Judge  Robert  Yates  who 
eight  days  before  quitted  the  Fedei'al  Convention  in  disgust, 
and  with  that  Peter  Yatea  who  a  few  months  later  led  the 
etroet  attack  upon  the  Federalists  at  Albany, 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Congress,  Cutler  spent 
his  time  in  making  friends  and  furthering  his  plans.  St.  Claire 
who  was  President  of  Congress,  and  whom  he  soon  won  over 
by  asserting  that  there  was  no  other  man  he  so  longed  to  aeo 
governor  of  the  company's  purchase,  introduced  him  to  the 

*  The  Stated  UiAt  toted  for  the  aDtidUvoiy  ftftiole  were  Maisiu^iisetto,  New 
York,  New  Jersej,  Delaware,  Virgiuia,  North  Carolba,  South  GAroUnA,  Geotpa. 
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reign  ministers.  He  was  delighted  to  find  that  Van  Berckel, 
the  Dutch  Charge,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  proposed  eettlo- 
ments.  He  dined  with  Hillegas,  the  Treaaiii'er,  He  supped 
with  Grayson  and  some  congreesmen  from  the  South.  Ho 
passed  an  evening  with  Osgood,  head  of  the  Board  of  Treas* 
ury,  and  was  astonished  at  the  variety  of  his  knowleiJge  and 
the  largen^s  of  his  views.  He  was  much  in  the  company  of 
Dane,  of  Wintlirop  Sargent,  of  that  William  Duer  who  the 
next  year  contributed  a  few  numbers  to  the  FederaHst,  and  of 
at  David  Kittenhouse  whose  services  in  mathematics  are  still 
raembered,  and  whose  Dutch  clockB  are  stiU  held  in  high 
repute. 

By  Rittenhotise  he  was  introduced  to  Hutchins.  Hutchins 
been  Geographer  to  the  King,  was  then  Geographer  to 
ongress,  and  knew  the  West  better  than  half  tlie  f  ron  t  i 
ho  himted  buffalo  and  tracked  beare  from  the  Mon< 
to  the  Illinois.  From  Hutchins  he  drew  the  only  just  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ohio  valley  he  had  ever  heard,  was  surprised  to 
learn  tfiat  the  Musldngum  watered  the  richest  and  most  salu- 
brious part  of  the  whole  western  country,  and  determined 
that  its  banks  should  be  included  in  the  purchase.* 

This  important  question  decided,  Cutler  turned  next  for 
help  to  Duer.  From  some  hints  dropped  by  friendly  con- 
men,  he  was  led  to  believe  hia  scheme  was  violently  op- 
posed by  a  few  membei's  of  the  House.  To  find  out  who  they 
were,  that  they  might  be  worked  upon,  was,  he  thought,  most 
desirable;  and  as  he  could  do  notliing  by  liimself,  he  cast 
about  in  search  of  aid,  Duer  seemed  to  be  the  man.  Ho 
was  a  pohtician  of  local  reputation,  was  rich,  kept  a  fin© 
house,  was  intimate  with  almost  every  member  of  Congress, 
and  could,  therefore,  easily  ascertain  who  were  for  and  who 
ere  against  the  plan.  No  sooner  did  Cutler  make  known 
his  wish  than  Duer  undertook  the  business,  and  succeeded  so 


*  **  Was  Lntroduced  bf  Dr.  Ewings  uid  Rittenhouie  to  Mr.  Hutchins,  G^og- 
npber  of  the  United  Statea.  GooBulled  with  him  where  to  mftkc  our  locftticm/* 
Cutler*^  Journal,  July  7,  1787.  tn  the  entry  of  Monday^  JiiJy  9th»  i»  ihc  follow- 
bg  :  "  WftiK^d  thiA  raorning  very  early  on  Mr.  Hutchins.  tie  gnvc  rae  the  ftiltcst 
LaformiitloD  of  the  wesrtem  country  from  P<*njQsyIvania  to  the  niinola,  imd  odtised 
mo  by  all  ineaiia  to  make  our  location  on  the  Muskingum,  which  wab  decldcdtj,  ta 
hifl  opmion,  the  best  part  of  the  whole  western  country  .*' 
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well  that  the  opponents  wei^  speedily  known  to  be  Clarke,  J 
Bingham,  Yatee,  Kearney^  and  Few.     These  men  he  deckml 
mtiBt  be  attacked  at  their  lodgings,*    Bat  before  this  deter- 
mination eodd  be  carried  out  an  ordinance  passed  Can 
that  was  little  to  Cutler^s  liking. 

The  moment  he  read  it  the  shrewd  Yankee  choee  hig 
eoiii"8e.  He  affected  to  be  quite  disheartened.  He  announced 
his  intention  to  spend  no  more  time  and  money  on  the  matter, 
gare  out  that  he  was  going  home,  and  said  that  he  knew 
more  liberal  treatment  would  be  given  him  by  srime  of  the 
States  owning  western  lands,  or  even  by  the  Indians,f  This 
had  the  desired  effect  Numbers  of  congressmen  called  at  hid 
lodgings  to  dissuade  him  from  quitting  the  city.  The  busi- 
ness wus,  they  said,  one  of  very  grave  importance.  The  con- 
tract, when  entered  into,  would  be  the  largest  private  contrdct 
ever  made  in  the  coimtry,  lie  must  exjiect  opposition,  and 
would  do  wonders  if  he  closed  the  matter  in  two  or  thrive 
months4  Indeed,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  ad- 
dress he  had  mduced  Congress  to  act  so  promptly,  and  to  lend 
so  favorable  an  ear  to  his  proposals.  But  Cutler  stood  firm, 
pretended  to  be  very  indifferent,  talked  much  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  contract  with  Massachusetts  or  Cormectieut,  and  m- 
peated  his  determination  to  go  back  to  Boston,**     This  he 

*  **  As  there  are  a  number  in  Congress  dccidcdlj  opposed  to  terma  of  ue^^o- 
tiation,  and  mmQ  to  aoy  contriLct^  I  wish  qow  to  ascertain  the  number  for  aod 
against,  and  who  they  arts,  .  .  .  This  I  have  mentioned  to  Colonel  Duer,  who  \ 
has  promised  to  tLanht  me.  .  .  ,  Clarke^  Dinghum,  Yates,  Kcamej,  and  Fow  are 
troublesome  fellow3.  They  muBt  be  attacked  by  ray  friends  al  their  lodginga^** 
Journal^  July  19th. 

f  ^*  Informed  the  Committee  of  Congress  that  I  should  not  contract  on  the  ooo- 
ditJons  proposed ;  should  prefer  piireha^ing  lands  whh  some  of  the  States,  wha 
would  give  inoomparably  better  terms ;  and  therefore  proposed  to  leave  ihe  dty/* 
Cutler's  Journal,  July  20,  1787. 

X  "  They  assured  me  I  had  many  friends  in  Congress  who  would  make  evwy 
exertion  in  my  favor ;  that  it  was  an  object  of  great  magnitude,  and  must  not  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  it  in  less  than  two  or  three  months."    Journal,  July  20,  17^7, 

*  "  Several  members  of  Congress  called  on  me  early  this  morning,  «  »  .  J  wa^ 
very  indifferent,  and  talked  much  of  the  advantages  of  a  contract  with  one  of 
the  States.  This  I  found  had  the  desired  effect.*'  Journal,  July  21,  1787.  "I 
was  convinced  it  was  best  for  mc  to  bold  up  the  Idea  of  giving  up  a  contract 
inidL^Aingress  and  making  a  contract  with  one  of  the  States,  which  I  did  in  the 
jBfagest  terms.*'    Journal,  July  20,  1787. 
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surely  would  Lave  done,  for  the  Bake  of  keeping  np  appear- 
ances, had  not  Duer  come  to  Mm  at  this  moment  with  an 
offer  that  completely  changed  his  mind. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  principal  charact4.*rfi,  )  joth  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  city,  had  heen  much  taken  with  the  plan*  The 
terms  given  by  the  Govenmient  to  individual  buyers  were  lib- 
eral. But  the  terms  demanded  by  the  Ohio  Company  were, 
they  thought,  more  than  generous,  and  they  felt  loath  tliat  so 
,  a  chance  to  speculate  in  western  lands  should  be  suffered 
to  elip  l)y.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  held,  the  subject  talked 
over,  a  plan  concerted^  and  Duer  sent  to  urge  Cutler  to  extend 
his  contract  and  take  in  the  new  company.  The  whole  matter 
bwas  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret.*  Cutler,  aft^r  some  pre- 
ended  hesitation,  struck  a  bargain  with  Duerj  and  informed 
Congress  that  if  it  would  grant  the  terms  he  asked  he  waa 
reudy  to  increase  his  pm^chase  to  near  five  miUions  of  acres. 
He  reminded  the  IIouBe  at  the  same  time  that  the  money  paid 
dowTi  for  the  land  woidd  be  enough  to  discharge  four  miUiona 
of  the  public  debt,  that  the  price  of  Federal  lands  would  go 
up,  and  thatj  in  the  disordered  state  of  affairs  in  Kentucky,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  valley  settleinents  of  ro- 
bust and  industrious  men  warmly  attached  to  Govemraent-f 
[here  was  much  force  in  wlut  he  said,  and  Congress  deter- 
led  to  consider  the  matter  once  more. 
And  now  the  work  of  lobbying  began  in  earnest. J  The 
support  of  the  southern  members  was  secured  by  promijiing 
St.  Clair  the  governorship.*     Sargent  was  won  over  by  the 

•  "  Colonel  Duer  came  to  me  with  proposali  from  &  numbor  of  the  principal 
charcictors  In  tlic  city  to  extend  our  contract  and  take  in  another  company,  bat 
that  it  ftliould  t>e  ktjpt  a  profoiind  secret,  ...  I  spent  the  cveidnj^  (closeted) 
with  Colonel  Duer^  and  ngrce^l  to  purchase  raore  land,  if  terms  could  be  obtained 

or  anothpr  com  pan  j^  which  will  probably  forward  the  DCgotifttioa.*'  Cuticr's 
loaima!,  July  20,  1781 

f  Cutler's  Journal,  July  21,  1787. 

^  **  t  iiiuDcdiatcly  went  to  Sargent  and  Duer,  and  we  now  entered  into  the  true 
Rpirit  of  oe;rotijition  with  great  bodies.  Every  machine  in  the  city  ihat  it  wa« 
powiblo  to  set  at  work  we  now  put  In  motion,"     Cutlcr*»  Journal,  July  26,  17^7. 

•  **  Havtng  foimd  It  iropoaiible  to  support  General  Par&oui*  as  a  candidate  for 
GoTcmor,  afu?r  the  interest  that  General  A,  St,  Clair  bad  secured,  I  embraced  thii 
opportunity  to  declare  that  If  General  Parsons  eould  have  tlie  appointment  of  firat 
judge  and  Bargem  fe6n»t»ry  we  should  be  B4tidfi«d  \  aoi]  that  I  heartUy  wiahed 
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offer  of  the  secretaryship ;  and  it  was  arranged,  if  the  \rorfet  came 
to  the  worst,  that  he  should  go  to  Marj^hmd,  interest  the  dele^ 
gates  of  that  State  in  the  company,  and  bring  them  on,  for 
I  they  were  not  then  In  Congress,  while  Cutler  went  on  a  lite 
iissiou  to  Connecticut  and  Khode  Islands*  Meanwhile,  to 
Duer  and  Sargent  was  assigned  the  duty  of  lobbying  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  scheme  in  Congress.  It  was  no  easy  task.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  men  were  not  well  known,  two,  three, 
and  even  four  persons  were  engaged  before  they  oould  be 
reached.  A  great  difficulty  was  encountered  by  those  who  im- 
dertook  to  iniluence  Bingham,  Yates,  Kearney,  and  Few,  But 
the  friends  of  Cutler  stopped  at  nothing,  and  the  refractory 
congressmen  found  themsi^Ives  beset  on  all  sides.  They  were 
remonstrated  with  on  the  street.  They  were  ai^ed  with  ut 
their  lodgings.  They  could  tind  no  peace  even  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  or  behind  the  tiiWea  of  the  coffee-house,  tinder  such 
pi^eesure  Yates  and  Bingham  soon  gave  way.  Few  held  oui| 
some  time  longer  ;  but  Kearney  stood  firm  to  the  last^  and 
denoimced  by  Cutler,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  as  a  stubborn  mule. 

It  was  now  the  twenty-seventh  of  July.  Cutler,  we«uy 
of  business,  had  selected  tliat  day  for  his  return  to  the  Enst,^ 
rose  early,  and  after  packing  his  portmanteaus  went  out  on  a 
round  of  visits  to  members  of  Congress  to  wish  them  good-by.f 
Eleven  o'clock  struck  l>efore  the  last  call  was  made,  and  as  he 
paased  the  City  Hall  the  congressmen  were  hurrying  in.  Car- 
rington,  who  sat  for  Virginia^  saw  him  as  he  went  by,  pulli 
him  aside,  and  whispered  that  Few  was  secured,  and  that  om 
more  trial  was  to  be  made  in  Congress  that  morning.  He  h^uJ 
but  a  fe\v  minutes  before  been  assured  that  Lee  was  readv  wit 
an  hour's  speech  and  confident  of  success.     Cutler  determined,! 

YUa  Excellency  General  St  Clur  might  be  tbe  GoTernor*  And  that  I  wtm\d  sotldt, 
the  eastern  members  ia  hU  favor.     ThU  I  found  rather  pleasing  U>  siiuthem  m 
•berfi.**    Cutler's  JournaJ,  July  2S,  1787.     "  I  lun  fully  convinced  that  jt  wma 
poHcy  to  give  up  Parsons  and  openly  appear  sollcitouja  that  Su  Clair  might  bo  «j 
pointed  GoTemor."    Journal,  July  26,  1787. 

♦  **  Duer,  Sargent,  and  myeclf  have  also  agreed,  If  we  fall^  that  SanEjent 
go  on  to  Maiyland,  which  is  not  at  present  rcprcsiented,  and  prei-oJl  on  th«  rat 
bcra  to  come  on,  and  to  interest  tbctn  in  our  plan*    I  am  to  gn  to  Cotineciictil 
Rhode  Island  to  aoUcit  the  members  from  thoj^c  States  to  go  on  to  New  York 
lay  an  anchor  to  the  windwai-d  with  them."    Journal,  July  26,  1787. 

f  CliUer's  Journal,  July  27, 1787. 
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therefore,  to  wait  till  the  close  of  the  day's  eeesioiL  But  he 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  about  three  in  the  afternoon  word 
reached  him  that  an  ordinance  had  passed  granting  all  he 
asked.  Immediatelj  he  set  off  for  the  Treasury  in  company 
with  Sargent^  made  some  verbal  arrangement  with  the  lx)ard, 
and,  leaving  everything  in  the  care  of  Sargent,  started  for 
Boston.^ 

The  contract  was  mgned  late  in  October.  By  it  the  Gov- 
ernment disposed  of  near  five  millions  of  acres  of  land  at  two 
thirds  of  a  dollar  per  acrcf  Of  this  great  area  one  million 
and  a  half  was  bought  by  the  Ohio  Company  for  one  million 
dollars.  The  remaining  three  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  were 
for  a  private  speculation,  in  which  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
Congress  were  deeply  engaged4 

Immediate  possession  was  given  to  the  company,  Putnam 
was  made  superintendent.  Carpenters  and  surveyors,  boat- 
builders  and  blacksmiths,  farmers  and  laborer»,  were  enlisted, 
and  by  the  end  of  November  the  colonists,  forty-seven  in  nimi- 
ber,  were  ready  to  set  forth.     The  boat-liiillders  were  sent  for- 

♦  Cutler's  Jounial,  July  21,  US*!. 

f  Ono  tidrd  of  a  dollur  was  allowed  for  *•  bad  land,**  coAt  of  gurvcying^  etc 
Tlie  nomiaal  price  was  therefore  66]  cents.  But  aa  this  was  to  be  paid  in  United 
8tatei  certificated  of  dcbt«  and  as  eucb  certificatcB  wcr^  worth  but  12  cents  on  a 
dollar,  the  real  price  of  the  land  was  not  far  from  8  or  9  cents  per  acre.  See» 
The  Contract  of  the  Ohio  Corapaoy  with  the  Honorable  Board  of  Treasury  of 
the  United  Statea  of  America,  made  by  the  ReT,  Mr.  Manasseh  Cutter  and  Major 
Winthrop  Sargent,  as  Agents  for  the  Directors  of  the  6aid  Company  at  New 
York. 

}  '*  By  this  ordinance  we  obtained  the  grant  of  near  fire  milllODS  of  acres  of 
land,  amounting  to  three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  one  imlllon  and  a  half 
of  acica  for  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  remainder  for  a  private  speculation.  In 
which  roany  of  the  pHndpal  characters  of  Araorica  arc  concerned.  Without 
connecting  this  fqiccnjlation,  similar  terms  and  adranta<;es  oould  not  have  been  ob- 
Uinvd  for  the  Ohio  Company."  Cutler's  Joumul,  July  27,  1787.  The  **priTat« 
speculation^^  of  which  Cutler  writes  was  undoubtedly  the  famous  Scioto  Company, 
the  flnt  groat  ^*  hmd  Job  '*  of  the  republic  Of  the  history  of  that  company  only 
ft  few  obaouee  facts  remain.  But  it  b  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  public 
men  of  that  day  were  deeply  concerned  in  lt>  and  that  chief  among  them  were 
Hamilton,  Duer,  Lee,  and  St  Clair.  ConfCP«s3  indeed^  some  years  later,  wait 
throiigU  the  form  of  an  inTestigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Scioto  Company.  But 
the  only  member  they  would  have  dared  to  punish  was  Duer ;  and  Duer  was  then, 
moat  happily,  dead.  The  inTestigation,  therefore,  was  quietly  dropped.  Bcgarding 
tli0te  Uad  aalea,  Be«  a  letter  from  Hadifton  to  Jefferson^  October  24, 1787. 
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ward  at  once.*  But  the  rest  of  the  party  met  at  Hartf  onl  on 
New-Year's-day,  ITSfif,  and  went  with  all  Bpeed  to  LinnriU'* 
Ferry,  then  a  cloBter  of  eight  or  ten  log  huts  on  the  bank  of 
the  youghiogheny  river^  thirty  miles  above  Pittsburg.  There 
they  spent  the  wmter,  and  while  they  waited  for  the  river  to 
opeUj  built  their  liret  boat.  The  craft  wsls  forty-five  feet  long 
and  fifty  tons  htu-den*  Iler  bows  were  raking  and  heavily 
timbered.  Her  sides  were  made  bullet-proof,  and  she  mu 
named  the  May-Flower.t 

April  came  before  the  ice  broke  up  in  tlie  Tough iogheii3r4 
On  the  second  of  the  month,  all  being  ready,  tlie  May- Flower 
was  pushed  into  the  river  and  tlie  journey  l>eguii*  The  boat 
glided  slowly  on  to  the  Monongahela^  down  the  Monongahela  to 
Pittsburg,  stopped  there  a  few  hours,  went  thence  to  the 
fluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  the  Ohio,  where,  after  a  vo; 
of  five  days,  it  was  pulled  ashore*^ 

The  landing  was  made  in  the  wilderness  opp^isue  x  urt  Ilar- 
mar.  At  that  time  the  country  was  thickly  covered  with  noble 
forests  of  oak  and  sycamore,  and  under  tlieir  branches  some 
huts  of  rough  boiu-ds  torn  from  the  flat-boats  were  hastily  put 
up  to  soi've  as  shelter  till  a  clearing  could  be  made  and  the  city 
laid  out  Meanwhile,  the  directors  were  not  idle.  A  piimplJel, 
written  by  Cutler  in  praise  of  the  western  territory,  was 
widely  distributed.  Absurd  reports  were  circulated  describing 
the  country  as  a  new  land  of  promise,  as  the  garden  of  tlie 
worid,  as  the  seat  of  wealth,  as  the  centre  of  a  great  empire* 
Emigrants  were  offered  farms  at  a  few  shillings  an  aenj  and 
transportation  free,  and  so  many  made  haste  to  avail  themselvet 

*  Bee  proceedings  of  mcctingd  hfild  at  Brackctt'a  Tavern,  November  21  wad  3S, 
nST,  in  a  pamphlet  called  CoQtra42t  of  the  Ohio  OcHiipan.r  with  the  Hononlib 
Board  of  Treasury,  etc.     Also,  New  York  Journal,  Deccoibor  U,  1787. 

f  Western  Monthly  Moga^ne.Mar,  lSa3,vol.  i,  p.  395.  Albach*fl  Western  AviMk. 

J  Youghioffhmy,  or  Youghiogbmy,  1^  the  EnglUh  gpetling  of  one  <»f  tlie  nmtif 
names  the  Indiana  gave  the  Ohio.  Indef?d,  Ohio  war  deriv(*d  by  the  Fmjch  tmm 
yOugRIOghony.  Bancroft^a  Hiitorj  of  the  FortoAtioa  of  the  Cotutitutiois,  v«i  |^ 
p,  169,  note.  « 

^  My  account  of  the  New  England  Ohio  Oompany  U  taken  chiefly  from 
en  the  flrat  Settlement  of  tlie  Northwcgt  Tenitory,  by  Jacob  Bumet,    A 
ment  of  the  Early  History  of  Obio^  by  Arius  Nye.     Indian  Wars  of  the 
Flint,     HarriB'i  Tour  in  the  West     Walker'a  Annual  Diiicoone,  and  the  ci 
fn»n  Cutler's  Journal  published  in  the  North  American  BcvieWt  October,  IBtUi 
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of  the  company's  offer  that  by  the  middle  of  April  a  Becond 
party  set  out  tinder  Cutler.  They  went  by  land,  driving  their 
wagons  and  stock  before  them,  to  Wheeling.  There  tliey  took 
flat-boats  down  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
July  came  in  sight  of  the  log  huts  of  their  companions.  Next 
day  a  meeting  of  all  the  settlers  was  held  at  the  water^s  edge 
to  name  the  place.  Many  terms  were  discussed.  But  it  was 
finally  decided  to  call  the  city  after  Marie  Antoinette  of  France, 
and  to  bestow  uix)n  it  the  name  of  Marietta,  The  great  square 
whei*e  the  block-house  stood  was  to  be  known  as  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  another  was  called  Quodrauaou,  a  third  Cecilia,  a  fourth 
CapittjHiira.  The  broad  road  chopped  through  the  woods  to 
Qiiodnmaou  was  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Via  Sacra. 
Thus  was  founded  the  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Ohio*  But  two  months  had  not  gone  by  before  a  rival  city 
sprang  up  a  few  miles  farther  do\TO  the  river.* 

A  month  after  the  sale  to  tiie  Ohio  Company  an  offer  was 
made  to  Congress  by  John  Cleve  Symmes  to  buy  two  millions 
of  acres  between  the  Little  and  the  Great  Miamis.  Symmes 
was  a  Jerseyman  of  wealth,  had  visited  the  Sliawanese  country, 
had  been  greatly  pleased  with  its  fertility,  and  liad  come  away 
declaring  that  every  acre  in  the  wildest  part  wsb  worth  a  silver 
dollar.     It  was  tooj  he  thought,  only  a  question  of  time,  and  a 

*  An  Account  of  the  Campas  Martlus  At  the  CItj  of  MarSettn,  Tenitoiy  of  the 
tlmted  States  Korthwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  IHiwtrftted  by  iin  Elegant  Eiigraving, 
CJoltmibiati  Magiudnei  Nof^omb^r^  17SS.  A  leUer  frnm  RuTus  Putnam  In  VermoQt 
Gftxct(«,  January  12,  1789,  A  description  of  Mati^tta  in  the  N\'w  York  Packet, 
Aiigii«t  27*  1789.  See,  al.-'o,  i  pamphlet  called  Oration  at  Marietta,  Ohio^  July  4, 
IISB,  cto ,  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Inhabitanta  of  the  City  of  Marietta.  New- 
port, R.  I,,  1788.  The  oiator  was  J.  If.  Varaum,  the  lawyer  for  the  butchers  in 
the  famous  c&s«  of  Tneirctt  ■gninet  Weeden.  Cutler  went  out  with  the  party  id  th« 
■timmcrof  1788,  &oroe  extracts  from  the  diary  of  bis  journey  from  Hamilton 
to  Marietta  are  given  in  the  Xcw  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register 
for  April,  July,  and  October,  1860.  The  entry  under  date  of  Friday,  August  15, 
1788,  i?  worth  quoting.  "Tliis  morning  we  went  pretty  early  to  the  bo&ta.  Qea^ 
ertl  TuppcT  bad  mentioned  to  me  a  mode  for  con«tnictin<][  a  machine  to  work  is 
the  head  or  st<n-Q  of  a  boat  instead  of  oars.  It  appeared  to  me  highly  probable 
that  It  mij|;!»t  Bucceed.  I  therefore  propo^d  that  we  should  make  the  experiment, 
A««i.^ted  by  a  number  of  tlie  people,  we  went  to  work  and  constructed  a  machine 
in  the  form  of  a  tcrew,  with  gibort  blades^  and  placed  it  in  the  item  of  the  boat^ 

ch  wc  turned  with  a  crank  It  Buoceeded  to  admintion,  and  I  think  it  a  very 
t  diBcov«ry." 
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very  short  time,  when  this  value  would  be  doubled  and  tripled. 
Thousands  of  immigrants  were  pouring  into  the  valley  each 
year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  were  being  taken  np,  and 
the  day  would  soon  come  when  the  rich  land  along  the  Miamis 
and  the  Ohio  would  be  in  great  demand.  There  was  therefore 
a  mighty  fortune  in  stoi-e  for  the  lucky  speculator  who  should 
buy  land  from  Congress  for  five  shillings  an  acre  and  sell  it  to 
immigrants  for  twenty.  But  S^Tumes,  while  he  had  the  fo 
sight,  wante<l  the  energy,  the  shrewdness,  the  keen  knowled 
of  men  and  of  the  world  that  so  eminently  distinguished  Cut- 
ler, IJia  business  lagged,  and  though  his  offer  to  purchase 
matl^in  August,  1787,  it  was  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1788, 
fore  the  contract  was  closed.  In  the  mean  time  he  put  out  a 
pamphlet  and  made  known  his  terms  of  sale,  A  copy  soon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mattliias  Denman.  He  became  interested 
in  the  scheme  and  purchased  that  section  on  which  now  stands 
the  city  of  Cincinnati.  One  third  he  kept,  one  third  he  sold 
to  Robert  Patterson,  and  the  remainder  to  John  Filson* 

The  conditions  of  the  purchase  from  Symmes  gave  them 
two  years  in  which  to  begin  making  clearings  and  building 
huts*  But  the  three  determined  to  lose  no  time,  and  at  once 
made  ready  to  lay  out  a  city  directly  opposite  that  spot  whciti 
the  waters  of  the  Licking  mingle  themselves  with  the  Oliiow 
Denman  and  Patterson  were  no  scholars.  But  Fikoo  had  once 
been  a  school-master,  knew  a  little  of  Latin  and  6<iraething  of 
history,  and  to  him  was  assigned  tlie  duty  of  choosing  a  name 
for  the  town.  He  performed  the  ta^k  in  a  way  that  must  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  humble  race  of  pedagogues  to 
which  he  belonged*  The  melodious  Indian  names  were  too 
barbarous  for  his  scholarly  taste.  And  as  ho  could  recall  nou 
among  cities  ancient  or  modem  quite  to  his  Hking,  he 
termined  to  make  one,  and  produced  a  word  that  waB  a  tuoet 
absurd  mixture  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  French*  He  (  "  '  'lo 
place  Losantiville,  which,  being  interpreted,  me^ns  __  ,  .:y 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  A  few  weeks  later  i^e 
Indians  scalped  him, 

ThougTTthe  spot  was  selected  and  named  in  August^  Christ* 
mas  came  before  Patterson  left  MaysviUe  with  a  company  of 
fourteen  backwoodsmen  to  mark  out  the  streets  and  put  np  the 
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fii*8t  huts  of  Losantiville.*  As  they  picked  their  way  between 
the  cakes  of  ice  that  ohstracted  the  river,  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  Little  Miami,  and  there,  on  a  broad  flat,  beheld  the 
block-houfie  and  t!ie  half-finished  cabina  of  Columbia. 

Emigration  to  the  West  now  became  the  rage  of  the  time. 
Every  small  farmer  whose  barren  aci'es  were  covered  with 
mortgages,  whose  debts  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  or  whose 
roving  spirit  gave  him  no  peace,  was  eager  to  sell  his  home- 
stead for  what  it  would  bring,  save  what  he  could  from  the 
general  wTeck,  and  begin  life  anew  on  the  banks  of  the  Mns- 
kingom  or  the  Ohio.  And  so  many  did  so  that  at  the  return 
of  every  spring  hundreds  of  boats  went  down  the  Ohio  heavy 
with  cattle  and  household  goods.  One  observer  at  Fort  Pitt 
wrote  home  that  between  the  first  of  March  and  the  middle  of 
April,  1787,  he  saw  fifty  flat-boats  set  off  for  the  settlements-f 
Another  at  Fort  Finney  saw  thirty-four  boats  pass  in  thirty- 
nine  days4  The  adjutant  at  Fort  Harmar  had  taken  the  pains 
to  count  the  boats  that  floated  by  the  garrison  from  October, 
1786,  to  May,  1787,  and  declared  that  they  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven,  and  carried  upward  of  twenty-seven 
himdred  soiils.^  Another  safe  authority  estimated  that  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  emigrants  went  by  Marietta  in  1788.]  In- 
deed, f orty*tive  hundred  were  reported  as  having  passed  Fort 
Harmar  between  February  and  Jiine.^  In  New  England  the 
success  of  the  Ohio  Company  in  procuring  emigrants  was  im- 
mense.   They  advertised,  they  put  out  pamphlets  assuring  the 

•  The  first  huts  were,  like  those  of  Marietta,  tjsada  fmm  the  eettlera*  boats. 
The  custom  of  building  houses  with  boards  that  bad  onoe  made  the  rude  **  arka  " 
that  floated  down  the  river  oontinued  long  after  saw-mil  La  had  become  numerous. 
A  writer  who  smw  Cineinnati  tn  1797  remarks:  "There  was  not  one  brick  bouae 
in  the  dty.  The  houses,  and  there  were  rerj  few  of  them,  were  prindpatlj  of 
boat-planks  taken  from  the  flat-boata  hi  which  emigrants  had  desoendisd  the 
river/*  Itetiiluisoences  of  Judge  HoLean.  Historical  Magadnef  June,  1860,  p.  177. 
ScO|  al^,  Historical  Magadne^  vol.  iT,  p.  816.  A  description  of  the  houaei  of 
_^e  carlj  seitlcris  in  the  West  la  given  In  Drake's  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky,  For 
ne  facta  regarding  the  early  acttlement  of  Cincinnati,  see  the  testimony  of  Den- 
man,  Patterson,  Ludlow,  and  others  in  the  Cbanoei*j  Suit  of  the  City  of  CineiDDAtl 
Bgunst  Joel  Williams  in  1807. 

t  Pcnnsyl?anU  Gazette,  June  20,  1787.  t  ^^<i »  March  29,  1786. 

^  Independent  Gaxettcer^  July  10,  1787 ;  alao,  American  Muaeam. 

I  Columbian  Magazine  for  October,  1788^  p.  UtH). 

A  AJbacb'a  Annals  of  Ihe  We^st,  p.  478. 
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people  that  a  man  of  pusli  and  courage  could  nowhere  be 
fio  prosperous  and  so  happy  as  in  the  West,  The  eliinate  was 
dehghtfnl.  Rain  was  abundant.  The  soil  rich  and'  watervd 
by  broad  rivers,  along  whose  banks  were  great  bottoms  mod 
natural  meadows  from  twenty  to  fifty  milea  in  circuit.  There 
the  forests  of  oak  and  black- walnut,  sycamore  and  maple  were 
free  from  underbrush,  and  the  noble  trees  thrust  out  their 
branches  so  far  on  every  side  that  a  man  in  a  single  day  could 
clear  an  acre  of  land  fit  for  planting  Indian  com.  Indeed,  the 
trees  were  so  far  apart  he  need  not  chop  them  down.  He  luul 
but  to  girdle  them,  while  each  maple  he  spared  would  yield 
him  ten  poimds  of  sugar  every  ye.ar,*  In  no  long  time,  thenB- 
fore,  the  company's  lumbering  wagon,  with  its  black  canvas 
cover  and  flaming  inscription,  **  To  Marietta  on  the  Ohio,''  be- 
came a  familiar  sight»t  At  first  the  departure  of  so  many  men 
from  the  States  was  little  heeded,  for  they  were  believed  to 
be  broken-down  farmers  and  Shayites  gc»ing  to  retrieve  tlieir 
fortunes  and  their  honor  in  the  West,  But  when  it  was  noticed 
that  behind  the  wagon  rode  numbers  of  most  robust  and  pnjm* 
ising  youthsj  the  alarm  of  the  people  broke  forth  in  bitt4.*r 
complaints.  The  scheme  was  denoimced  in  the  coffe€-houi5c« 
as  a  wicked  plot  to  drain  the  East  of  its  best  blood.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  company  put  out  a  number  of  pamphlets  against 
it4  aiAd  WTote  much  bad  verse  on  Cutler.  The  poor  fools, 
it  was  said,  were  being  enticed  from  comfortable  homes  under 
the  promise  that  they  were  going  to  a  land  of  more  than  tropi- 

•  Bee  An  Explanation  of  the  Map  wbicli  cleUncatea  that  part  of  the  Fodetid 
Lftnda  comprised  between  PennajlTania  West  Lme,  the  River  Ohio,  ScLotOi  ftml 
Lake  Erie.    Salem,  1787,  p.  10. 

f  Flint  declares  that  he  "  distinctly  remembers  the  wagon  that  c«rHed  oat  a 
number  of  adventurers  from  the  coimtiefl  of  Esflex  and  Middlc^x,  in  Maafacho- 
setta^  on  the  second  emigration  to  the  woods  of  Ohio.  He  remembers  the  black 
canras  covcnng  of  the  wagoo,  the  white  and  large  lettering  in  capitala,  *To 
Marietta  on  the  Ohio.* "    Flint's  Indian  Wars  of  the  West,  p.  H3. 

I  A  number  of  these  carious  pamphlets  are  still  to  be  found  tn  ohl  fantilj 
garrets.  Some  of  them  were  illustrated  with  rude  cuts.  Bays  Walker:  ^I  Iuitw 
ft  distinct  recoUootion  of  a  picture  which  I  saw  in  boyhood  prefixed  to  A  poioy 
antl-moring-to-Ohio  pamphlet,  in  which  a  stout^  ruddy,  well-dressed  man  oo  ft 
eleek,  fat  borsef  with  a  labeli  *  I  am  goitig  to  Ohio/  meets  a  pale  ftnd  ghasttJy 
skeleton  of  a  man,  scarcely  half  dressed,  on  the  wreck  of  what  wai^  onre  a  hmm 
.  ,  .  with  a  label,  *I  hare  been  to  Ohio.'  **  Annual  Discourso  in  Trftiu«cti0iii 
the  liisioricai  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,     Part  ii,  pp*  lO^* 
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cal  richness ;  to  a  land  where  they  should  reap  without  having 
60^^  and  gather  without  having  ploughed.  But  in  truth  tho 
climate  was  cold,  the  land  Bterile  and  aickly,  and  the  woods 
full  of  Indians,  panthers,  and  hoop-snakea** 

The  East,  however,  stood  in  much  less  danger  of  losing 
her  young  men  and  her  young  blood  than  the  Confederation  of 
losing  the  whole  region  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and 
the  Mississippi.  In  truth,  that  the  eettlcments  along  the  Hol- 
rston  and  the  Tennessee  did  not  revolt  in  1788  and  go  over  to 
Spain,  waj8  not  the  fault  of  one  of  the  boldest,  most  unprincipled 
of  men.  Kowhere  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  were  the 
people  so  discontented  and  unhappy.     The  evils  of  which  they 

jmplained  were  near  and  pressing.  Yet  everything  they  had 
done  for  the  alleviation  of  their  condition  served  but  to  in- 
crease their  miseries.  The  men  of  one  district  had  broken 
away  from  North  Carolina,  had  formed  the  State  of  Franklin, 

tid  made  Sevier  their  Governor.  But  the  State  of  Franklin 
no  longer  existed.  North  Carolina  had  restored  her  authori^, 
and  Sevier,  outlawed  and  attainted,  was  hunting  buffalo  and 
fighting  Cherokees  far  beyond  the  borders  of  civilization.  The 
men  of  another  district  had  begged  Virginia  to  let  them  go, 
and  had  petitioned  Congress  to  make  of  their  district  a  State. 
The  request  was  refused.  Angry  and  excited  at  the  treatment  ac^ 
corded  them  by  friends,  they  now  began  to  think  of  seeking  aid 
of  ancient  foes,  and  in  a  short  time  were  broken  into  five  factions. 
The  most  reckless  were  for  taking  up  arms,  quitting  the 
Confederation,  forming  a  new  republic,  and  allying  themselves 
closely  with  Spain.  A  second  party,  composed  of  men  who 
hated  Spaniards  even  more  than  Indians,  were  for  fighting 
S{min  and  seizing  Louisiana.  These  were  opposed  by  a  set 
who  declared  they  were  eager  to  leave  the  Union,  but  wished 
to  see  the  country  under  the  crown  of  Spain.  Some,  remem- 
bering the  great  things  which  France  had  done  in  the  late  war, 
wt;*re  for  soliciting  Louis  to  obtain  a  retrocession  of  Louisiana^ 
and  t^  spread  his  authority  over  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Others  expressed  a  firm  conviction  that  by  a  proper  show  of 
force  they  could  extort  the  free  use  of  the  Mississippi  from 
Spain  without  throwing  off  tlie  authority  of  < 

*  Fllnl'i  IndLui  Wan  of  the  West,  p.  144, 
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Chief  among  these  was  James  WiUdnsoiu     Wilkinson  was 
a  great  favorite  with  the  settlers.     Indeed,  since  the  failure  of 
the  Wabash  expedition  and  the  disgrace  of  Clark,  bo  man  ia 
the  valley  stood  higher-    But  in  such  a  state  of  society  he 
who  would  lead  must  be  quick  to  foresee  and  quick  to  per- 
form the  wish  of  the  people,  and  must  ever  be  doing  deeds 
that  wiU  make  hira  the  talk  of  the  country  far  and  near.    This 
Wilkinson  well  knew,  and  determined  to  add  to  his  popularity, 
if  possible,  by  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Misds&ippi.     His 
first  step  was  to  try  the  temper  of  the  Spaniards.     For  tliis 
purpose  he  procured  a  flat-boat,  loaded  it  with  flour,  tobacco, 
bacon,  and  hams,  and  sent  it  down  the  Mississippi,  bound  for 
New  Orleans.     A  few  days  later  he  set  out  himself.     Every- 
thing went  well  with  the  boat  till  Natche^z  was  reached.   Ther&j 
it  was  hailed,  stopped,  and  examined.   The  commandants  alon 
the  river  had  orders  to  seize  and  seD  all  American  vessels 
came  in  their  way.     But  when  the  Spanish  officer  at  Natchea^ 
learned  whose  property  tlie  craft  was,  he  hesitated,  and  finally 
set  it  free,  for  he  was  not  disposed  to  meddle  with  the 
of  a  general  officer,  and  of  so  distinguished  a  general  officer  as" 
Wilkinson.     At  New  Orleans,  however,  the  authorities  knew 
nothing  of  Wilkinson,  nothing  of  Kentucky,  and  were  not  in- 
clined to  show  any  forbearance  toward  the  General's  Sat-boat» 
Indeed,  tlxe  intendaut  was  about  to  confiscate  the  cargo,  wheal 
a  mercliant  of  some  influence  in  the  city,  and  who  knew  Wil- 
kinson well  by  reputation,  waited  on  the  Governor.     He  toldj 
Miro,  who  was  as  ignorant  of  Kentucky  as  of  Maine,  that  tharl 
measures  taken  by  the  intendant  would   in   aU  probability 
give  rise  to  unpleasant  consequences.     The  Kentnckians  wi^ro^j 
he  said,  already  exasperated  beyond  endurance  at  the  behavior  1 
of  the  Spaniards.    They  were  a  bold  and  fearless  raee,  were 
determined  to  have  the  use  of  the  river,  and  if  the  system  of 
seizing  their  vessels  went  on,  it  was  quite  likely  that  they 
would,  in  spite  of  Congress,  undertake  to  open  the  Missigsippll 
by  force,  and  they  were  well  able  to  do  it.     The  merchant 
hinted,  also,  that  Wilkinson  was  very  popular,  that  he  had  great 
influence  over  the  Kentnckians,  and  that  his  boat-load  of  flour 
and  pork  was  sent  down  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  excuse 
pick  a  qnarreL    If  his  property  were  captured,  he  would  raise' 
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a  great  ontCTy,  rouse  the  whole  country,  and  come  over  the 
border  with  several  thousands  of  the  best  shots  in  the  valley. 

Miro  was  much  alarmed,  thanked  the  merchant  for  his  in- 
formation, and  intimated  to  the  intendant  that  it  would  be 
well  to  "Withdraw  the  guard  from  the  boat  This  was  done, 
and  the  goods  were  allowed  to  be  sold  free  of  duty,  When 
Wilkinson  came,  and  heard  under  what  obligations  he  lay  to 
his  unknown  friend,  he  went  to  him^  expressed  his  gratitude, 
and  the  two  soon  formed  a  plan  for  future  work.  He  next 
went  to  the  Governor,  That  he  might  not  seem  to  stoop  from 
the  high  character  given  of  him  by  seeming  to  be  concerned 
in  so  small  a  matter  as  a  boat-load  of  flour  and  haras,  he  framed 
and  told  to  Miro  a  great  He.  The  barrels  and  flitches,  he  said, 
were  not  liis.  They  belonged  to  some  Kentuckians  who  wished 
to  make  a  trial  of  the  temper  of  the  Spanish  Government.  It 
[was  expected  that  the  vessel  would  be  captured.  Ho  was 
[merely  to  look  on,  and  when  he  went  back  to  the  States,  report 
to  Congress  what  he  had  seen.  He  was  deeply  sensible  of  all 
the  kindness  tliat  had  been  shown  to  him.  But  on  no  account 
should  the  Governor  expose  himself  to  the  anger  of  the  Span- 
ish Court  by  refusing  to  seize  the  cargo.  It  was  a  mere  trifle, 
land  the  conunands  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  were  perliaps  im- 
Fperative.*  This  confirmed  the  worst  fears  of  Miro,  He  was 
sure  that  an  invasion  was  meditated.  He  believed  that  Wil- 
kinson was  a  man  of  much  power,  and  well  able  to  delay,  if 
f  not  to  hinder,  the  attack,  which  at  every  rise  of  the  river  he 
expected  would  be  made.  He  determined^  therefore,  to  win 
over  Wilkinson,  No  bait  was  then  so  tempting  as  the  right 
of  free  trade  with  New  Orleans.  This  the  wily  Spaniard  held 
out,  Wilkinson  took  it,  and  the  two  struck  a  l>ai*gain.  The 
General  was  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  bring  the  people 
of  Kentucky  to  the  side  of  Spain.  In  return  for  his  services 
he  was  promised  a  ready  market  at  New  Orleans  for  all  the 
flour  and  tobacco  he  might  send.  The  reward  was  a  rich  one, 
for  a  hundred-weight  of  tobacco  which  cost  in  Kentucky  two 
Spanish  dollars,  sold,  at  New  Orleans,  for  nine  Spanish  dollais 
and  a  half. 


*  See  the  statement  of  naoid  Clark,  nephew  of  WltkiDaoa^g  agent,  in  AaoftlA 
9f  the  West,  Albach,  p.  469. 
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WilkiiLsoii  hastened  home.    But  he  had  not  been  many  ' 
in  the  valley  when  news  came  to  him  that  Colonel  Connoll 
of  the  British  army,  was  at  Louisville.    Connolly  had 
through  the  woods  from  Detroit  to  the  Big  Miami,  had  there" 
taken  a  eanoe  and  an  Indian  guide  and  paddled  down  the  river 
to  the  Ohio  and  on  to  Lonisvilla    He  declared  that  his  htm- 
neas  was  to  look  after  some  lands  he  once  owned  at  the  falk 
But  Wilkinson,  who  was  a  practised  liar,  mistrusted  liim,  and 
resolved  to  find  out  the  real  purpose  of  his  visit.     He  accord- 
ingly asked  Connolly  to  come  and  spend  some  time  with  liim, 
and  Connolly  did  so.    Wilkinson  treated  him  with  marke 
kindness,  won  his  confidencej  sounded  him  on  the  navigatio 
of  the  MissiBsippi,  and  soon  foimd  out  the  secret.     Indeed, 
Connolly  confided  to  him  in  private  that  Great  Britain  wa 
eager  to  strip  Spain  of  Louisiana,  and  opened  to  liim  the  wholi 
plan  of  operations.    Troops  could  not  be  spared  from  Ca 
and  the  forts  the  British  still  held  on  American  ground.     But 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  become  Lord  Dorchester,  atood^ 
i-eady  to  help  the  Kentuckians  in  a  war  with  Spain.    He  woold 
send  money,  clothes,  and  muskets  for  ten  thousand  men  the . 
moment  such  an  army  was  collected.     He  would  raise  tw<> 
regiments  in  Kentucky,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
troops  commanded  l)y  skilful  officers,  every  veteran  oi  the  late  i 
war  who  would  enlist  was  to  have  the  same  rank  in  the  British 
army  that  he  once  held  in  the  continental  anny*    As  for  Wil- 
kinson, he  had  but  to  name  his  terms. 

To  all  tliis  the  arch  plotter  listened  with  gravity,  and  the 
moment  he  had,  to  use  his  own  words,  "pumped  out  of  Con- 
nolly all  that  he  wished  to  know,"  began  to  look  coldly  on  thei 
scheme.    It  was,  he  said,  not  yet  five  yeare  since  peace  had 
been  declai*cd.     The  bitter  feelings  engendered  by  the  war  were 

11  fresh.  The  Americans  hated  the  British  with  an  implac*-^ 
'hie  hatred,  and  never  could  be  brought  to  join  with  them  in 
any  undertaking.  This  was  true  aU  over  the  continent.  But 
it  was  especially  true  in  Kentucky.  In  that  district  the  j^eople 
had  seen  their  settlements  attacked,  their  houses  burned,  tlieir 
friends  and  kinsfolk  shot,  scalped,  maimed,  and  tortured  by  the 
Indians,  And  tliese  atrocities  they  firmly  beUcved  had  been  I 
instigated  by  the  British.    Connolly  proteated  that  this  wae  4 1 
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mistake.  Wilkinson  aamred  his  gncst  that  it  was  not,  and  be- 
lieTing  him  to  be  a  blusterer  and  a  cowaixl,  determined  to  play 
upon  liim.  He  sent  accordingly  for  an  old  trapper  and  lnmt42r 
in  whom  ho  could  rely,  made  known  his  wishes,  and  hired  hhn 
to  make  a  feigned  attack  on  Connolly's  life.  The  thing  was 
done.  The  trapper  was  seized,  brought  before  Wilkinson,  who 
was  a  civil  justice,  sharply  questioned,  and  declared  that  the 
^  Indians  had  killed  his  son,  that  he  beUeved  they  had  been  set 
pi>a  by  the  British,  and  that  he  meant  in  revenge  to  have  the  life 
of  every  Englishman  that  came  in  his  way.  He  waa  remanded 
to  the  custody  of  the  sherifiE  and  locked  up  for  a  few  honra* 
The  prisoner  was  scarcely  out  of  the  room  when  Wilkinson 
assured  Connolly  that  the  law  was  unable  to  protect  him,  that 
he  was  in  great  danger,  and  would  be  a  lucky  man  if  he  got  off 
with  his  Ufe.  The  ruse  succeeded.  Connolly  was  terribly 
frightened,  said  he  would  go  at  once,  and  begged  hai'd  for  an 
escort  to  conduct  him  out  of  Kentucky.  This  was  readily 
given,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  K^ovember  he  recrossed  the 
Ohio  on  his  way  back  to  Detroit* 

When  Willcinson  found  himself  rid  of  Dorchester's  agent 
he  began  at  once  to  make  ready  for  a  second  expedition  to 
New  Orleans.    Boats  were  secured,  arms  and  ammunition  laid 
in,  and  in  a  few  weeks  great  stores  of  flour,  bacon,  tobacco, 
butter,  and  hams  were  on  their  way  to  Louisville.    By  the  last 
of  December  all  preparations  were  finished,  and  early  in  Janu* 
ary  of  the  new  year  the  expedition  set  out  amid  the  shouts  and 
blessings  of  the  whole  town.     It  was  a  white  day  for  Wilkin- 
son,    Never  had  he  been  so  popular*     He  was  looked  on  as  a 
^  great  dehverer.     He  had  opened  the  Mississippi.     He  had 
[made  a  market,  and  emptied  countless  rude  warehouses  and 
ptams  whei'e  for  three  years  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  had 
been  stored  up,  and  where,  but  for  hina,  they  might  have 
stayed  till  they  were  eaten  by  rats  and  worms,  or  become  foul 
[from  decay.     The  little  fleet  which  was  to  carry  this  produce 
to  New  Orleans  numbered  twenty-five  flat-boats  of  the  largest 
size.    Each  bore  the  Kentucky  colons,  and  was  armed  with  a 
swivel  gun.     Some  few  had  three-pounders-    The  fighting 

♦  Tbeae  ftcU  are  reUted  in  a  letter  written  by  WiUdnAon  to  Miro,  February 
l%f  lt89.    See  Gajarr^^i  Sp&iLiBb  Doxainatioii  of  Laui^na. 
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force  was  one  Inmdred  and  fifty  men,  well  drilled  and  officered, 
for  it  was  thought  not  unlikely  that  some  severe  fighting  would 
be  done  before  the  boats  made  fast  to  the  levee  at  New  Or- 
leans.* 

The  example  of  Wilkinson  was  soon  followed  by  others, 
and  dozens  of  flat-boats  were  hastily  put  together,  filled  with 
produce,  and  dispatched  to  New  Orleans.  So  much  wheat, 
pork,  and  com  went  down  the  Mississippi  in  the  winter  months 
that,  when  spring  came,  in  the  rich  counties  of  Westmoreland 
and  Washington  the  cost  of  food  had  risen  sixty  per  cent.t 

*  Extracts  of  a  letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  Louisrille  (falls  of  the  Ohio)  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Journal,  January  16,  1789.  See  New  York  Joumal, 
March  5,  1789. 

t  See  a  letter  dated  Marietta,  March  10,  1790.  Freeman's  Journal,  Maj  12, 
1790. 
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THE  FEDEBAL   OOYEBNMENT. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Joimial  that  informed  its  readers  of 
the  departure  of  "WiUdnson's  fleet  also  made  known  to  them 
the  ceremonies  with  which  the  citizens  of  New  York  bade 
farewell  to  the  Confederation,  and  gave  a  welcome  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

While  the  Kentuckians  were  busy  making  ready  for  their 
voyage  to  New  Orleans,  their  friends  in  the  East  were  not  less 
occupied  choosing  electors  and  members  of  the  new  Congress. 
In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  elections  were  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  for  presidential  elec- 
tors. Everywhere  the  day  passed  off  quietly,  and  before  night 
electors  were  chosen  in  all  the  ratifying  States  save  New  York. 
In  that  conunonwealth  the  voting  was  to  be  done  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  there,  at  the  very  start,  the  absurd  law  produced  a 
quarrel.  The  Assembly  was  full  of  the  creatures  of  Clinton, 
and  strongly  Antif  edoraL  The  Senate  was  strongly  Federal 
The  Lower  House  demanded  a  joint  ballot,  which  would  have 
sent  two  Antifederalists  to  the  Senate  and  ten  to  the  Electoral 
College.  The  Upper  House  demanded  a  concurrent  vote,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  given  it  one  senator  and  five  electors. 
But  the  Assembly  refused,  the  Senate  stood  firm,  and  the  Leg- 
islature adjourned.  New  York,  therefore,  cast  no  vote  for  the 
first  President,  nor  did  she,  during  much  of  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress,  have  any  representative  on  the  floor  of  the 
Upper  House.* 

A  less  serious  quarrel  took  place  in  New  Hampshire.    The 

*  A  report  of  the  debates  in  the  Legislature  during  this  dispute  b  giren  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  January  10,  12, 1789. 
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Senate  ckimed  the  riglit  to  negative  tlie  choice  of  tli 
The  Assembly  indignantly  denied  it,  but  toward    mldnii 
yielded^  entered  a  solemn  proteat,  and  chose  electors,  every  one 
of  whom  was  an  undoubted  Federalist.*     The  most  exciting 
election  was  perhaps  in  Maryland.    There  the  choice  of  electora 
was  with  the  people,  and  the  State  being  much  given  to  Anti- 
federalism  and  paper  money,  two  tickets  were  soon  before  tlie 
voters.     Meetings  were  held,  addreeees  pubhghed,  each  party 
accused  of  fraud,  and  the  country  districts  actively  canvaa^ed. 
But  the  Federalists  assured  the  people  that  Waahington  was 
their  eandidatCj  and  won  a  handsome  victory-f     In  Vii^fnia, 
also,  the  choice  was  left  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.     In 
MasBachusetts  much  the  same  thing  was  done,     T%vo  electois 
were  chosen  at  large.     Eight  more  wei*e  selected  by  the  Legis- 
lature from  twenty-four  names  sent  up  by  the  eight  coogre^- 
Bional  districts.     Elsewhere  the  election  was  by  the  Le^^la^ 
tures ;  in  some  by  a  joint  baUot,  in  others  by  a  concurrent  vote 
of  both  branches. 

A  whole  month  passed  before  the  electors  met.  Meanwhile, 
tliere  was  no  electioneering.  No  greut  questions  wens  as  y« 
at  stake.  There  were  no  rival  candidates,  there  was  no  1 
billing,  no  pamphleteering,  no  lampooning,  no  abuse*  The 
selection  of  a  President  lay  with  the  electors,  and  as  none  of 
them  were  pledged  to  any  name,  it  was  impossible  to  do  more 
than  speculate  on  the  resiilt  of  the  balloting.  But  the  man 
must  indeed  have  been  ill-informed  who  did  not  tnow  tha 
eveiy  one  of  the  sixty-nine  gentlemen  would  cast  his  vote  fo 
the  American  Fabius.  But  it  would  Imve  been  hard  to  say  on 
whom  the  choice  for  the  second  place  would  fall.  The  name « 
Jolm  Adams  was  much  in  the  papers.  But  Adams  had  man^ 
enemies.  Hq  came  of  Kew  England  stock,  and  that  was  hel 
by  many  to  be  a  good  reason  why  the  southern  electoris  should 
vote  for  some  one  else.  He  had  been  long  abroad.,  and  6om€ 
thought  he  had  acquired  strong  monarchical  notions  during  bi^ 
residence  at  the  Hague  and  the  Court  of  St  James^     He 

*  Freeman's  Joiiraitl,  February  4,  ItSO. 

t  The  ftcoouats  of  the  meetingg,  uddreates,  and  olcetioti  raiunu  mn  f^Ten 
the  Maryland  Journal,  January  2  and  %  1789,  aud  later*  See»  ilso^  TenaBjIva 
Hercuiy,  January  6,  1789. 
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written  a  book  which  he  called  a  *'  Defence  of  the  Constitii- 
tioBB  of  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.*'  But 
many  who  read  it  declared  it  was  not  a  defence,  but  an  insidi- 
ous attack.  Yet  Adams  withal  was  strong.  So  strong,  indeed, 
that  some  of  his  enemies,  who  sought  to  rum  his  chances, 
stooped  to  means  which,  to  say  the  leaat,  w^^  not  respectable. 
Among  them,  to  his  shame,  was  Hamilton. 

The  stronghold  of  the  opponents  of  Adams  was  New  Tort 
That  city  had  long  been  foremost  in  a  show  of  Antifederal 
spirit,  and  there,  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  not  long  after  the 
Constitution  had  been  eubmitted  to  the  people,  the  Clinton 
men  organized  themselves  for  opposition  under  the  name  of 
Federal  Kepublicaos.*  The  great  body  of  the  party  was  made 
up  of  State-righters  and  paper-money  men,  those  who  had 
resented  the  return  of  the  Loyalists,  had  defeated  the  impost, 
bad  stood  out  against  the  Federal  Convention,  and  had  loudly 
praised  Lansing  and  Yates  for  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  a 
display  of  patriotism  when  those  two  gentlemen  left  Pliiladol- 
phia  in  a  huff.  The  chiefs  of  the  party  were  the  men  who, 
in  tho  tTOubled  time  before  the  war,  bad  risen  to  note  as  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  But  the  most  active, 
the  most  partisan,  the  most  bitter  among  them  were  llarinns 
Willet,  Smith,  TiUinghajst,  and  his  father-in-law,  Geneml  John 
Lamb.  Lamb,  indeed,  was  chairman,  and  presided  at  the 
weekly  meetings  at  Fraunces's  Tavern,  when  the  conduct  of  the 
party  at  Poughkeepsie  was  discussed,  when  tho  explanation 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  urgent  circular  to  the  States  calling  for 
a  new  convention  was  sent  out.  f 

Meanwhile,  the  day  for  the  choice  of  elector  drew  near, 
and  the  Federal  Republicans  were  all  activity.  Against  Wash- 
ington they  had  not  a  word  to  say.  But  the  man  for  the 
vice-j»n.isidency  was  to  their  minds  George  Clinton,  They 
canvassed,  they  disputed,  they  corresponded,  and  finally  sent 
out  a  circular  letter  in  his  l»ehalf.  It  was  necessary,  such  was 
tlie  substance  of  their  appeal  to  the  voters,  to  have  in  the  new 
Government  some  man  eager  to  further  the  constitutional 

■  Life  of  General  John  Lamb,  by  J.  Q.  Lenlce,  p.  806. 
f  The  Cttvular  to  the  States  aod  Counties  tf  among  ibe  TUUngbut  Fipen  In 
^  Kcw  York  Ektoricikl  &i>detjr. 
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amendments  bo  many  States  had  made  the  condition  of  ratlfica^ 
tion*  Such  a  man  was  Governor  Clinton-  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ten  votes  of  New  York  would  be 
east  in  his  favor.  Some  gentlemen  from  Vii^nia  had  been 
csonsulted,  and  had  declared  that  the  people  of  that  State  also  ^ 
had  it  in  view  to  support  him.  It  was  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  voters  of  every  State  would  favor  the  scheme  of  TTni^Hng 
Clinton  Vice-President,  and  instruct  their  electors  acoordiBgljr,* 

Such  was  the  opposition  of  open  and  avowed  eoemie 
Very  different,  however,  was   the   opposition  of    Hamilton. 
He  was  great  as  a  party  manager.    No  one  in  his  day,  not  j 
even  Clinton,  nor  Burr,  surpassed  him.    But   the   politic 
world  of  Hamilton's  time  was  niled  chiefly  by  caucuses*     It 
was  through  the  agency  of  ca.ucufies  that  the  revolution  wasi 
begun,  that  the  first  Congress  was  assembled,  that  independencel 
was  declared,  that  the  Confederation  was  formed,  that  war  wail 
carried  on,  that  the  way  was  made  ready  for  the  framing  of ' 
the  Constitntion.  /  And  it  was  by  the  caucus  that  Hamilton 
sought  to  defeat  Adams. fX  He  affected  alarm  at  the  poor  pro&> 
pects  of  Washington  and  the  fine  prospects  of  Adams.     He  < 
has  been  accused,  by  one  who  surely  knew^  of  exciting  eqnall 
alarm  among  the  Cincinnati.:}:     He  sent  word  to  Virginia  that 
New  England  was  not  unanimous  for  Washington.     He  as-l 
sured  his  friends  in  New  England  that  Virginia  was  in  tlio. 
same  condition.    It  is  certain  that  he  drew  away  five  votc» 
from  Adams  in  New  Jersey,  and  even  caused  him  to  Io«e  two 
in  Connecticut, 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  tlie  day  before  the  ek&^t 
tors  were  to  meet,  a  post  galloped  into  Hartford.  He  had  been 
sent,  he  told  the  Connecticut  electoi^,  for  it  was  to  them  he 
came,  by  Colonel  Hamilton.  He  reminded  them,  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  earnest  wish  of  every  Federalist  the  land  over  was 
that  the  first  presideney  of  the  repubUc  should  be  bestowed 

*  Leakeys  Life  of  Lamb,  p,  826.  CUntoQ  got  but  throe  votes,  and  fkue  i^ttet 
were  giTCD  hitij  by  Virgiiiia. 

f  *'  Alexftodcr  Hamilton,**  sajs  Mr.  Adams,  "  was  the  greatest  organiRt  thftt 
ever  played  upon  this  mRtruo>eot"  (the  caueua).  Review  of  the  Fr<^poeUioiid  tot 
Amending  tbt*  Constitution,  etc.    John  AdaiDft*a  Works,  voL  tL 

X  *^  He  made  all  that  he  could  of  these  bodiea  of  Ctndnnati  and  otberv  lo 
prevent  Mr.  Adama  being  choBen  Vice-Freatdeat,^*   Beview,  eio,  Adaoit^i  Wofk^  j 
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on  Washingtoiu  Uiihappily,  there  was  mucli  reason  to  fear 
that  the  balloting,  even  for  that  illustrious  cliaraeter,  would  not 
be  unanimous*  There  was  doubt  about  the  southern  electors. 
Even  those  of  Virgima  were  divided,  and  it  was  not  unlikely, 
^  the  New  Eughind  electors  did  not  cast  some  scattering  votes, 
that  Adams  would  be  chosen  President  This  clearly  was  not 
the  wish  of  the  people.  The  Colonel,  therefore,  had  made  a 
close  and  careful  calculation,  and  found  that  if  New  Jersey 
threw  away  three  votes,  and  Connecticut  two,  all  would  go 
well  for  Washington  and  Adams,  Trumbull  protested  against 
this,  declared  it  must  be  all  a  deception,  and  said  he  could 
not  see  how  giving  two  votes  to  some  one  else  would  help 
Adams.*  But  he  was  silenced,  and  bidden  to  remember  that 
Hamilton  had  made  a  calculation,  and  been  at  the  pains  to  send 
a  post  to  acquaint  them  with  the  resnlt.  Connecticut  there- 
fore gave  two  of  her  votos  to  Samuel  Uuntington.  New 
Jersey  gave  five  of  her  six  to  John  Jay,  for  there,  too,  Hamil- 
ton had  been  busy. 

That  part  of  the  behavior  of  Hamilton  which  was  bo  ob- 
scure to  Trumbull  admits  of  but  one  explanation.  His  anxiety 
for  the  8UCCCSS  of  Washington  was  aseumed.f  His  calculation 
was  a  sham.  He  needed  no  calculation-  If  every  other  source 
of  information  had  been  closed  to  him^  he  woidd  still  have 
been  in  the  poeseesion  of  one,  which  ought  to  have  calmed  his 
most  reasonable  fears  and  carried  conviction  to  his  mind  in 


♦  **  Mwij  of  your  fricnda  were  duped  on  this  occasion.  I  will  inform  you 
bow  it  WAS  managed  in  Connecticut.  On  the  day  bt^fore  the  eleetioa  Colonel 
Webb  ciirac  on  express  to  Hartford^  eent^  aa  he  said,  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  ct«., 
who,  he  ai^sured  us^  had  made  an  exact  calculntion  on  iho  Bubje<!t,  and  found  that 
Now  JenM?y  was  to  throw  away  three  votes,  I  think,  and  Connecticut  two,  and  all 
would  be  well.  I  eicl.iinied  ajrainBt  the  measure,  and  tnsiitted  that  tt  was  aU  a 
deception ;  but  what  could  my  single  opinion  avail  against  an  express  armed  with 
intelHgence  and  cakniUtions  ¥  So  our  electors  threw  away  two  votes  where  they 
wore  sure  they  would  do  no  barm.'*  Trumbull  to  Adams*  Bee  Works  of  John 
dams,  vol.  vili,  pp.  4S4,  485. 

f  *^If  he  hcllcved  one  word,**  says  Ada.fna,  "of  the  apprehensions  he  propa- 
"l^icd,  it  is  very  unaccotrntable  ;  for  there  w«a  a  very  great  certainty  in  the  public 
opinion  that  Washington  would  hare  a  tmanimotia  vote."  Review,  etc,  John 
Adamses  Works,  A  careful  perusal  of  all  the  newspapers,  both  Federal  and  Anti- 
federal,  of  the  time,  published  in  all  pnrt^of  the  country,  shows  moFt  conclouively 
that  the  public  st'nthoent  was  overwhelmingly  nittmg  in  «ux»pon  of  Wasbingtoa 
for  the  presidoucyf  and  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Adams  Is  quite  juat. 
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its  most  wavering  moments.  He  had  been  present  i  n  the  FedenI 
Convention  from  the  morning  when  Randolph  brought  forwaid 
the  Virginia  plan  to  the  morning  when  Yates  and  Jjsaimng 
withdrew,  and  he  had  attended  on  many  days  after  they  left 
He  had  listened  to  the  debates,  and  he  well  knew  with  what 
jealousy,  with  what  animosity,  (^he  Sonth  even  then  beheld 
the  growing  impoilanoe  of  the  East.  That  he  should  there- 
fore, with  the  recollections  of  these  scenes  fresh  in  his  niemorr, 
have  really  behoved  the  Soii^  would  choose  Adanis  and  reject 
Washington,  is  a  supposition  not  to  be  entertained-  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  he  was  bent  on  defeating  Adams,  and  to  do  this 
made  use  of  tricks  and  statements  that  have  left  a  dark  stain 
npon  his  character  A 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  meeting  of  Congrees,  elec- 
tions for  representatives  began  to  take  place  all  over  the  conn* 
try.  Everywhere  the  excitement  was  great^  and  it  eeemecl 
when  the  reports  came  in  a^  if  half  the  fii*st  session  of  the 
House  would  be  taken  up  settling  contested  seats.  In  some 
places  the  polls  were  kept  open  for  many  weeks.  In  othen 
the  two  parties  were  so  nearly  balanced  that  no  choice  was 
made  tiU  after  repeated  trials.  This  was  to  be  aBcribed  in 
part  to  defective  laws,  and  in  part  to  absurd  methods  of  elect- 
ing. In  New  Jersey  the  law  was  silent  as  to  the  time  of 
closing  the  polk.  In  the  eastern  towns  of  that  State,  where 
party  spiiit  flamed  high,  the  polls  were  therefore  kept  open 
for  three  weeks,  nor  would  they  have  been  shut  then 
not  the  Governor  named  a  day  after  which  no  returns  were* 
to  be  received.*  In  Connecticut  it  was  the  custom  to  hold 
two  elections.  At  the  first,  three  candidates  were  chosen  for 
each  office.  Their  names  were  then  published,  and  after 
some  weeks  a  new  election  was  held  and  one  of  the  three 
chosen.  But  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  was  necessary  to 
a  choice.  The  result  w^  natural.  The  moment  parties  Ikk 
came  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  neither  could  secure  the 
needed  majority;  protracted   elections  followed,  party    onl- 


♦  "  In  New  JevBef^  the  law  having  fixed  no  time  for  cloalng  the  polls,  tbi; 
were  kept  open  three  or  four  weeka  in  some  of  the  eounties  bj  the  rivftl  jc»Jti 
between  the  cAstem  and  w^tem  diTiaioofl  of  ibe  8tate.**    Mtdifion  to  Ws 
ton,  March  19,  1789. 
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mosity  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
office  was  vacant. 

The  e\dl  of  the  syetem  was  well  shown  in  Massachusetts. 
There  Shayism  stOl  throve,  and  every  follower  of  Shays  was 
a  firm  Antifederalist.  The  etronghold  of  the  party  was  the 
western  conntie^,  and  there  a  most  determined  effort  was  made 
to  elect  its  candidates.  But  sa  closely  were  the  two  sides 
niatched  that  election  after  election  took  place  without  any 
result.  At  last  the  Shayites  of  Worcester  county  made  a  des- 
perate effort,  brought  in  voters  from  the  most  distant  places, 
and  sent  Grout,  an  Antifederalist,  to  the  top  of  the  polL  In 
the  extreme  western  counties  a  like  content  took  place,  but 
after  several  ballotings  the  Federalists  returned  Theodore 
Seiigwick,  a  lawyer^  a  tnisty  Federalist,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Massachusetts  general  of  that  name,* 

In  Middlesex,  Gerry  was  chosen  over  Q^rham.  But  not 
till  two  trials  had  been  made  and  he  had  put  out  an  address 
to  the  electors  declaring  that,  now  the  Constitution  had  been 
adopted^  he  opposed  it  no  longer,  and  that  he  believed  all  citi- 
zens to  be  in  duty  tM>und  t^  support  it,f  In  Suffolk,  Fisher 
Ames,  a  young  man  of  thirty,  was  elected  over  Samuel  Adams. 
Adams  was  voted  for  by  the  Antifederalists,  and  warmly  de- 
fended by  many  Fedei'al  friends.  One  writer  in  the  Clironicle 
expressed  the  hope  that  while  the  people  were  careful  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Federal  Legislature  the  American  Fabiua, 
they  would  not  be  unmindful  of  the  American  Cato.    An- 

[  other  reminded  his  readers  that  Adams  waa  the  poor  man's 

f friend,     A  third  ventured  to  declare  that  it  was  the  vote  of 
Adams  that  carried  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  in 

k  Jfafiflachuisetts.i  Cut  the  Federalists  asserted  with  great  truth 
liat  he  was  old,  that  he  had  passed  all  his  hfe  in  destroying, 
that  the  turn  of  his  mind  was  much  better  adapted  to 
[nilKng  down  than  to  building  up.     He  was  therefore  not  a 

fmie  man  to  put  into  a  legislature  whose  chief  duty  was  to 


•  See  Vermont  Gazette,  Jantiftry  19,  17$9. 
f  Ho  wofl  iifterwards  twittc-d  with  Uiia  etmn^: 

**  Oerrf  I  whoee  altered  mind  in  one  short  jear, 
Led  him  lU  firm  eapporter  to  appe&r/* 

Amtocracj,  tn  £pk  Poem,  hook  ii,  p.  IS. 
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build  up^  A  few,  forgetting  his  great  services,  denouii 
liim  aa  old  and  as  "an  amendment-monger,"  a  name  ui::^ 
applied  to  the  AntifedenJiBts.'* 

The  majority  of  the  first  House  of  Representative!*  was  ihm 
formed  of  new  men,  not  a  few  of  whom  had  been  busy  mth 
their  books  and  their  sports  when  Paul  Kevere  made  his 
famous  midnight  ride.  Yet  some  noted  names  a]>i>ear  on  the 
roll  Comiecticnt  sent  Jonathan  Tmmball  and  Roger  Sher- 
man, whoj  without  education  and  without  friends,  had  raijsed 
himself  from  the  shoemaker^s  bench  by  dint  of  hard  sense  and 
patient  toil.  From  South  Carolina  ciono  -^danuB  Burke  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  iVntifederal  delegation.  In  his  train  wcro 
Sumter,  renowned  for  many  gallant  enterprises  in  the  late  war, 
and  WiUiam  Smith,  a  young  man,  but  soon  to  become  distiiir 
gui>slied  for  debate*    Madison  was  one  of  the  ten  from  Vii^inia, 

While  these  men  were  busy  electioneering,  great  prepara^ 
tions  were  being  made  to  receive  them  at  New  York.     Tha-J 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  had  occupied  roomB  in  the  Cit 
Hall,  which  stood  on  the  groimd  now  covered  by  the  Tr 
uiy  Building.     But  the  building  was  old  and  out  of  repaifij 
and  the  rooms  were  thought  too  mean  and  shabby  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  new  Congress*    The  city  was  appealed  to,  but 
could  do  nothing,  for  its  treasmy  was  out  of  funds.    Conj 
could  do  nothing,  for  the  national  coffers  were  empty.     8omQ 
wealthy  merchants  therefore  took  up  the  matter,  and  soon 
magnificent  sum  of  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  doUa 
was  collected  by  subscription.    The  haU  was  immediately  gii^en" 
over  to  Major  L'Enf  ant,  who  made  some  pretensions  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  architecture  and  the  fine  arts,  and  had  gained 
note  as  the  designer  of  the  badges  of  the  Cincinnati, 
army  of  carpenter,  masons,  and  plasterers  was  turned  in^ 
structure  completely  remodelled,  and  renamed  Federal  HalKf 
So  extensive  were  the  changes  that  ^^hen  the  fourth  of  Marcl 
was  come  Federal  Hall  was  still  in  the  hand^  of  the  carpenterSL^ 
It  mattered  little,  however,  for  on  the  morning  of  Uiat  day 
but  eight  senators  and  thirteeii  representatives  were  in  the  city. 

♦  WoUs'b  Life  of  aunuel  Adama. 

j  Description  of  the  Federal  Edifice  ftt  Kcw  York,    niiistmtijd  irtlli  t  PU 
ret^roaentiag  a  ITiew  of  thai  Building.    GoltimbiiLa  Mog&zLDe,  August,  1789. 
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The  day  had  been  ushered  in  with  a  few  pleasing  and 
solemn  ceremonies.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third,  as  the  mn 
went  down  behind  the  low  ridges  of  the  Jersey  coast,  the  guns 
at  the  Batterj'  fired  a  farewell  salute  to  the  old  Confederation. 
At  the  coffee-house  some  jolly  gentlemen  sat  late,  and  long 
after  midnight  continued  to  drink  bumpera  to  the  new  era. 
When  the  first  streaks  of  gray  appeared  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth,  at  twelve  noon,  and  at  six  in  the  evening,  salutes 
were  again  fired,  and  the  belk  of  all  the  churches  in  the  city 
rang  out  a  welcome  to  that  Constitution  under  wliieh  we  have 
in  a  hundi-ed  years  become  the  fi*eest^  the  richest,  the  most 
prosperous  of  nations.* 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  bell-ringing  and  the  firing  there 
would  have  been  little  to  indicate  that  a  groat  change  of  gov* 
emment  had  taken  place.  Some  new  faces  indeed  were  seen 
at  tlie  coffee-house,  and  some  familiar  ones  were  missed*  for 
many  members  of  the  old  Congress  who  had  failed  to  secure 
seats  in  the  new  had  already  packed  their  portmanteaus  and 
hastened  home.  But  a  sense  of  duty  kept  a  few  in  thoLr  seats, 
and  these  continued  to  hold  daily  sesdons,  and  to  tranBact 
some  unimportant  business  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile  the  new  Government  from  which  so  much  was 
expected  could  not  go  into  operation.  The  day  on  which  it 
was  to  have  begun  slipped  by.  Yet  its  members  did  not 
come.  This  was  highly  diverting  to  the  Antifederalists,  and 
the  source  of  endless  annoyance  to  the  Federalists.  They 
contented  themselves,  however,  with  cursing  the  sloth  of 
their  friends  in  private  and  apologizing  for  them  in  pub- 
lic. The  roads,  it  was  said,  were  in  a  terrible  state.  The  dis- 
tances were  long.  The  electiouB  had  been  so  close  that  in 
many  places  a  choice  had  not  been  made  till  the  last  mo- 
ment. Some  had  pressing  buBiness  to  arrange,  and  could  not 
leave  home  till  it  was  settled.  But  they  would  Boon  come* 
A  week  passed,  and  a  few  stragglers  appeared.  Then  even 
the  Federalists  lost  all  patience.  A  meeting  was  held  of  sneh 
senators  and  repreeentativee  as  w&B  in  town,  and  a  vigor- 
ous appeal  sent  out  to  the  absent  members  to  hurry.  Anoth- 
er week  was  impatiently  spent.     Half  a  dozen  new  men  cams 
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in,  and  the  matter  began  to  look  eerious.  The  old  C^a^a-s 
was  elowlj  djHng.  The  new  Congrese  ehowed  no  signa  of 
life,  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  country  would  in  a 
short  tune  be  left  without  a  gorernment  of  any  kind.  Every 
day  the  people  grew  more  and  more  excit-ed.  Indeed,  in  tLe 
great  cities  business  almost  ceased  to  be  done.*  Alarmed  aad 
angry,  the  senators  called  a  second  meeting  and  published  a 
second  appeal,  more  urgent  than  the  iirst.  But  no  heed  was 
given  to  it,  and  March  was  all  but  enSed  when  the  thirtieth 
representative  crossed  the  Hudson. 

The  number  of  the  first  House  had  been  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution  at  sixty-five.  But  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina 
had  not  joined  the  Union,  so  the  number  fell  to  tifty*nine. 
Thirty  made  a  quorum,  and  a  quorum  being  present  in  the 
city,  the  House,  on  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  Mareb, ' 
took  possession  of  its  rooms  in  Federal  Hall  and  organized. 

The  fij^t  duty  was  to  choose  a  speaker.  Virginia,  it  waa 
well  known,  had  secm'ed  the  presidency.  The  vice-presidency 
had  been  bestowed  on  llassachusetts.  New  York,  which 
ranked  but  fourth  among  the  State**  in  wealth  and  population, 
had  been  most  richly  rewai*ded  with  the  seat  of  Congress.  It 
was  thought  no  more  than  just,  tlierefore,  that  the  speaker- 
ship should  be  given  to  Pennsylvania,  and  Muhlenberg,  a  rich 
Philadelphia  merchant,  was  placed  in  the  chair. 

And  now  a  new  delay  arose.    Notliing  could  be  dono  till 
the  Senate  had  a  quorum,  and  another  week  wm  passed  in^ 
grumbhng  and  chafijig^  in  watching  every  stage-wagon,  and'' 
asking  the  name  of  every  ti^veller  that  came  into  the  cit)% 
At  last,  on  tlie  morning  of  the  sixth  of  AprU,  a  m^senger. 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  House  and  informed  the  Speaker  * 
that  the  Senate  was  ready  to  count  the  electoral  vote.     The 
members  hastened  to  the   Senate-chamber,  the  ballots   wens 
opened,  and  as  Langdon  read  thera  off,  were  taken  down  by  a 
teller  appointed  by  the  House  and  by  a  teller  appointed  by  the 
Senate.     The  Houses  then  separated. 

When  the  representatives   were  once  more  in  their  settt^ 
the  Speaker  announced  the  result.     George  Wajshington  had 
received  sixty-nine,  John  Adams  thirty-four,     A  few  other 
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men  lees  renowned  for  public  aervices  received  votes.*    But 
they  were  merely  complimentary,  and  intended  to  cut  down. 
the  nmnher  for  Adams,  that  he  might  not  come  too  close 
hia  ilhistrions  chief-f 

While  the  me.s&enger8  were  hastening  to  inform  Washing- 
^^ton  and  Atiaras  of  their  election,  the  Iloiisea  were  supplied 
^Hl)y  the  people  with  advice.  The  ills,  it  was  said,  that  beset  the 
W  conntry  came  from  the  languishing  state  of  agriculture,  from 
I  the  stniggling  condition  of  manttf acturcs,  from  the  importation 
I  of  British  goods.  This  last  was  a  crying  evil  and  should  be 
I  put  down.  The  Enghsh,  ever  since  tiie  close  of  the  war,  1 
^H  been  heaping  up  indignities  on  the  Americans.  Yet  their  con^ 
^Huection  was  as  fondly  sought  as  ever.  The  stores  and  shopaj 
^Hwere  full  of  the  tawdry  badges  of  this  infamous  servility  ;  and 
^"^  with  sorrow  should  it  be  remarked  tliat  the  palti-y  fashions 
^^  England,  so  eagerly  followed  by  all  ranks  in  America,  we 
^^disgraceful  specimens  of  pusillanimity,  and  unless  speedily 
^^  checked,  would  sully  the  honor  of  a  free  people.  Slaves  might 
put  on  the  fantastic  gewgaws  of  their  masters.  But  how 
shameful  for  a  people  styling  itself  free  and  independent  to  be 
servilely  copying  the  fopperies  of  those  who  are  forever  in- 
sultiog  it ! 

The  first,  the  very  first  act,  therefore,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  restrain  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  un- 
less on  terms  of  reciprocity,  ^^  Till  this  was  done  ttadesmen  and 
Eliusbandmen  might  look  forward  to  the  halcyon  days  of  pe 
and  plenty  ;  merchants  might  please  themselves  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  flourishing  commerce;  politicians  might  indulge  a 
thousand  agreeable  ideas  of  the  growing  riches  of  the  country ; 
but  depend  upon  it,  they  would  never  be  anything  but  droama 
Many  of  Great  Britain's  manufactures  were  similar  to  tliose  < 
the  States,  and  ought  not  to  be  importei  If  the  country 
to  prosper,  it  must  spend  less  on  foreign  goods  than  its  o^ 
would  sell  for.    Suppose,  said  one  gnunbler,  and  his 

•  Samuel  ntmtia^ton,  of  Coon*,  2 ;  Jolm  Joy^  of  N*  Y.,  9 ;  John  Hancock,  of 
Cam.,  4  ;   R,  H.  Enrnson,  of  Md.,  6  ;  George  CUntou,  of  N,  Y.,  8  ;   John  Rut- 
[ledge,  of  S.  C,  A ;  John  Milton,  of  Ga,  2  ;  Jflmes  Armftrcnig,  of  Ga.,  t ;  Edward 
Telfair,  of  Ga.,  1  ;  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Maaa.,  1. 

f  3eQ  a  letter  from  Geny  to  John  Adam«,  lUrch  4,  1789*    Adamfl^a  Works. 
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ment  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  hondreds   of  olherSf  tli 
^£6  of  a  Staten  Island  farmer.     Ho  raises  beef,  cotzl,  butter, 
and  cheeee,  and  carries  them  to  New  York.     But  he  is  a  pru- 
dent man,  and  bringing  home  no  silks,  no  teas,  no  rtim,  lays  hj 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year.     He  dies,  and  hi^  son  sncoeeds 
to  his  land  and  fortmie.     Bat  the  eon  is  a  fashionable  yowng^ 
man,  and  must  have  wines  from  Frajice  and    Spaiiu       The 
linen  made  of  his  own  flax  is  homespun.     Therefore  h©  oui- 
not  endure  it,  but  muBt  supply  himself  from  HoUand  and  Iren 
land     He  cannot  sleep  in  a  bed  of  his  own  linen  and  stuff 
furniture.     lie  must  have  chintz,  as  more  gentt?eL     Nothing 
but  a  China  damask  ia  fit  for  a  morning-gown  for  him  to  wiear* 
When  he  goes  to  the  city  he  takes  in  a  thousand  pounds  of 
produce,  and  brings  home  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of   rum, 
spioes,  sugars,  silks,  and  gauze.     In  a  little  while  he  falls  into 
debt,  is  arrested,  his  farm  sold,  and  his  lH)dy  lodged  in  the  jail. 

The  difference  between  men  and  States  is  no  more  than 
less  and  greater ;  and  it  is  pitif  id  to  see  men  ploughing  the 
ocean  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone  rather  than  their  own 
fields ;  carrying  flaxseed  to  Ireland  and  owing  that  CMinntry 
for  linen,  when  they  have  under  their  feet  the  richest  aoil  in 
the  world.  It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  spare  no 
pains  to  restrain  importation  and  to  encourage  home  manufac- 
ture.* I 

The  advice  was  thought  sound,  and  had  already  been  acted  ^H 
on  by  the  people.  In  every  great  city,  from  Boston  to  Balti*  ^^ 
more,  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  had 
sprung  up  since  the  war,  and  were  flourishing.  That  at  Bos- 
ton put  forth  an  address  urging  the  manufacturers  of  the 
great  seaports  to  join  with  it  in  cheeking  importation.!  The  ^j 
members  of  the  Boeiety  in  Delaware  took  a  solemn  pledge  to  ^H 
appear  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  clothed  in  ^^ 
goods  of  American  make,  to  foster  the  growth  of  flax  and 

♦  Bee  ft  pamphlet  culled  Commerdftl  Conduct  of  the  Cnited  States  of  AmeHci 
cotKidered^  &nd  the  True  Interest  thereof  attempted  to  be  ehown.  Bj  a  Oill- 
£CQ  of  New  York.  Also,  An  Addreds  to  the  Independent  Electors  of  Ibo  Fedieivl 
GoTcmnient     By  a  Republican. 

f  See  a  Circular  Letter  from  the  tradesmen  and  manufactnrers  of  the  Iovq 
of  Doaton  to  their  brethren  in  the  Bcvcral  seaports  in  the  Union.  Boston^  A"g<tf| 
20,  ITSS.    American  Mnaeun,  October,  1788» 
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wool,  and  to  discourage  the  pnrdiase  of  cloth  abroad*  The 
society  at  Philadelphia  had,  at  great  cost  and  labor,  secured 
the  models  of  a  cotton-carder  and  a  cotton-spinner,  built  a 
factor}^j  and  begun  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods-f 

The  result  was  a  speedy  return  to  old  habits  of  simplicity 
and  frugahty-  Young  women  wore  plainer  clothes,  and  made 
haste  to  surpass  their  mothers  in  skill  at  the  spinning-wheel.:}: 
Young  men  drank  American  porter  and  beer,  and  were  not 
ashamed  to  be  seen  m  homespun  stockings  and  home-made 
jeans.  Politicians  found  the  surest  way  to  ^riu  the  hearts  of 
their  constituents  was  to  appear  dressed  in  American  broad- 
cloth*** The  town  of  Hartford  could  think  of  no  gift  so  ap- 
propriate  for  John  Adams,  on  his  way  to  be  inaugurated  Vice- 
President,  as  a  roll  of  cloth  from  its  own  looms.)  All  true 
patriots  heard  with  joy  that  on  the  auspicious  day  when  the 
American  Fabius  stood  forth  to  take  the  oath  of  office  he  was 
clad  from  head  to  foot  in  gannents  whose  material  was  the 
product  of  American  soiL^ 


*  See  tbe  cotistitution  of  the  societj  as  given  in  the  American  Musetun,  Feb* 
roary,  178SP. 

f  Address  to  the  Frleade  of  American  Manufactaree.  By  An  American  Citizen 
(Tench  Coic).   American  Museum,  October,  1788.    Federal  Gazette,  May  11, 1790. 

X  The  interest  which  the  young  women  of  the  time  began  to  take  in  the  «pin» 
ning-wheel  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  papers.  **  Tlie  «pin- 
ning- wheel,  long  neglected,"  aays  one  pai>er,  "begins  to  be  held  in  ^mcral  repu- 
tation by  the  Fair/*  and  then  p»es  on  to  give  an  account  of  Bomc  recent  exploits 
of  the  Fair.  United  States  Chronicle,  June  26,  1788,  "On  hearing  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Conatitutiou,**  says  the  aamo  sheet  a  few  weeks  later,  "  flf ty-fire 
young  ladief  met  at  the  house  of  tlie  minister  and  spent  the  day  in  spinning/' 
ITnited  Stated  Chronicle,  July  31,  1788.  The  town  where  this  took  place  waa 
WwjdBfock,  Rhode  Island.  An  account  of  a  similar  meeting  "  at  the  house  of  the 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Newbury  Port "  la  given  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of 
April  26,  1787.  Sap  another  paper:  "A  company  of  forty-thrc©  ladies,  devoted 
to  the  tfTicouragement  of  maniifactures  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  met,  on  April 

,  in  the  State-Houiie  of  the  patriotic  and  federal  town  of  East  Greenwich,  and 

ent  the  day  in  spinning.    Tbey  were  of  no  party  and  no  creed.     They  epun 

173  C  knotted  nkeins  of  good  linen  yam,  and  as  each  spun  her  own  fiax  and  for 

er  own  use,  the  yam  spun  from  five  to  ten  skeins  per  pound.    Ten  of  them  spun 

I  gkoJns,  one-half  knot;  twenty-nine  spun  115  skeins,  45  knotf ;  five  spun  25 

keins  10  knotn*    Stmdry  gentlemen  waited  on  them  wHb  wine,  cakes,  etc,*^    New 

Vork  Packet,  Mat  12,  1789*  **  American  Mttfctun^  February,  1189» 

I  Letters  of  John  Adams  to  his  wife,  April  19,  1789. 

A  Peousylvauia  Oo^ctte,  May  7  and  13,  17B9. 


&aoii  tbekHdmyolApriL    Wi 
looqiisttedlfoinilYeiiaBcnAe  axfB^      Oe  !iiaiil]i,ni 
easnptmy  wilh  Colooel  MmapkieyB  md  Mr.  ThomaoQ,  aad 
cme  ligr  tiie  moil  &wliosd  tlum^  Tkhimore  ud 
dcipUA  to  Keir  Toriu     Tbe  joirafejy  eran  it  ttot  time 
jeMF^  migbi  easiljr  bare  been  made  in  five  dra^  bat  he 
modi  dekjed  faj  &b  besrtjr  tBoeptaans  giveo  bim  aloiig  the 
eatiiB  TsmtB.    From  ererj  ^Skp  and  bimlet  Ibioiigli  wUdi 
tbe  rottd  lay  tbe  people  poured  forth  to  welcome  bim,  and  to 
leittfjr,  hj  ^onlt  and  Uesuig^  tbdr  lofve  and  gratitiide  for 
tbe  great  tbings  be  bad  done.    He  was  feaeted  at  Alexandria, 
Ue  waa  entertained  at  Geoigetown.    He  waa  wumljr  reoeiTed  I 
at  Fhfladelpbia.    Tbe  people  of  that  dtr  had  ede^ed  Gray's 
FerrjTy  on  the  lower  Sdiuylkill,  ad  tbe  plaee  to  meet  bim,  and 
had  taxed  iLeir  mgennity  to  tbe  utmost  to  derise  decorationB> 
worthy  of  the  occasion.    Tbe  bridge,  a  mean  and  mde  atraet- 
ure^  waa  hidden  under  cedars  and  lanrd,  flags  and  liberty-<^pa. 
Two  triumphal  arches  were  pnt  up,  and  signals  arranged  to  j 
give  warning  of  his  coming. 

At  last,  about  noon  on  the  twentieth,  the  flag  in  the  f  ern^-  j 
garden  was  dropped,  and  soon  after  the  President  was  seen 
riding  rfowly  down  the  hill  and  under  the  first  arch,  where  a 
laorcl  crown  was  let  f till  upon  his  head.  From  the  bridge 
ho  wont  on  in  company  with  Governor  Mifflin  and  the  troops 
to  Philadelpliia,  where  he  lay  that  night*    Tlie  moment  he 

ikirfd  tlio  city  limiU  tim  bells  of  all  the  churches  were  rmigy. 

idj  in  the  languago  of  that  time,  a  Jhi  de  jcm  was  fired." 
The  PmBident  waa  much  affected,  and,  says  an  eye-witness,  as 
lie  moved  down  Market  street  to  the  city  tavern  every  face  i 
seemecl  to  say,  Long,  long,  long  live  George  Washington^f 
Early  the  next  morniug  the  Philadelphia  Horse  rode  with 
him  to  Trenton,  wliere  a  yet  more  pleasing  rec4?ption  awaited 
him.     On  the  Aa^umpink  bridge,  over  which,  twelve  years  j 

♦  Account  of  iho  Pri»piiriitloni  at  Qmy'B  Ferry,  on  the  Rirfr  \ 
iho  RccuniSon  of  Onncrnl  WiwhlnjfUiii  there,  April  20,  V\%%  q 
Scut  of  Ft'cloriil  Oovcinmont,  i«»  tiiko  u|K>ti  him  the  High  Office  of  1 
Uait^  BtAtcft.    Emhcnhh^il  with  a]||g|||j|2  o'  the  forry,  the  \ 
rftUnti,  etc.     (Tolumbiuti  M*gnx)iic 

Frectsiui'i  Jounial,  ApH^      BM  Ttdd^t^  Uiif  ls« 
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before,  he  led  I113  little  army  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  the  women  of  Trenton  had  put  up  a  triumphal 
arch.  Thirteen  columns  supported  it,  and  were  surmounted 
by  a  great  dome  adorned  with  a  sunflowerj  and  the  inserii>tion, 
"  To  thee  alone.''  Beyond  the  bridge  was  gathered  a  bevy  of 
women  and  girls,  who,  as  the  President  passed  under  the 
dome,  came  forward  to  greet  him,  singing  and  strewing  the 
way  with  flowers.  Washington  was  greatly  touched,  and 
thanlced  them  in  a  few  neatly  turned  sentences.* 

From  Trenton  the  HuutingtoD  Hoi'se  accompanied  him  to 
Rocky  Hill,  where  the  Somerset  Horse  met  him  and  escorted 
hint  to  Brunswick.  Thence  the  Middlesex  Horse  took  him  to 
Woodbridge,  and  the  Essex  Horse  t<3  the  barge  at  Elizabeth- 
town  point.f  Once  on  board,  the  little  craft  was  rowed  by 
thirteen  pilots  thi^ough  the  Kill  von  Kull  and  out  into  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  most  beautiful  of  harbors.  Aromid  Mm 
on  every  side  crowded  an  innumerable  navy  of  trackscouts 
and  shallops,  barges  and  row-boats,  gay  with  flags  and  black 
with  shouting  men.  Before  him,  just  visible  in  the  distance, 
lay  the  low  hills  and  the  white  houses  of  the  great  city,  and 
as  the  barge  sped  swiftly  toward  them,  the  Spanish  warship 
Galveston  saluted  with  thirteen  guns*  The  ship  North  Caro- 
lina repUed.  A  third  salute  was  fired  by  the  artillery  as 
Washington  climbed  the  stairs  at  Murray's  wharf  and  was 
welcomed  by  Clinton,  the  senators  and  representatives,  and 
escoH-ed  through  dense  lines  of  cheering  citizens  to  the  house 
made  ready  for  lus  use.  At  night  the  sky  was  red  with  bon- 
tires,  and  the  streets  and  coffee-houses  full  of  revellers.:}: 

It  was  the  twenty-third  of  the  month.  But  as  a  few  finiBh* 
ing  touches  were  yet  to  be  given  to  Federal  Hall,  the  cere- 
monies of  inauguration  were  put  off  till  the  thirtieth.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  people  went  in  crowds  to  the 
churches  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the  new  Gov- 

♦  New  York  Packet,  May  1,  1?80*    Sec,  ii3ao»  the  Account  of  the  Maimer  of 

recc!r{ng,  at  Trenton,  \m  Eicellcncy  George  Waslimgtoi^  President  of  the  United 

Siait*^,  on  hiB  Route  to  the  Seat  of  Federa!  GoTenunent    CooMBunicated  in  a 

•ttcr  to  the  Editor.     Embellished  vith  a  Tie w  of  Trenton  and  the  triumphal 

C/odimbian  Maga^ne,  May»  1789.     Freeman's  Journal,  April  29,  1789. 

f  K«w  York  Journal,  April,  \  789.     GaietU*  of  the  United  States,  April  29, 

jm.  t  Ibid.,  AprU  SO.  1^89.     Kew  York  Packet,  May  1,  1789. 
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eniment  and  the  safety  of  the  President,     Precisely  at  noonf' 
the  procession^  whicli  had  heen  forming  almost  since  eunrise, 
moved  from  Washington's  house  on  Cherry  street,  through 
Queen  street,*  Gi-eat  Dockf  a^id  Broad  etreet^j  to  Federal 
IlaU,    As  the  head  of  the  line  reached  the  bnUding  the  troops 
divided^  and  Washington  was  led  through  the  midst  of  them 
to  the  Senate-chamber^  where  both  Houses  were  formallj  in- 
troduced to  him.    When  the  members  were  again  seated  and 
the  noise  had  subsided,  Adams,  who  had  already  been  inan- 
gnratcd,  informed  the  Pi-esident  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  administration  of  the  oath  of  office,    Washington  rose^ 
and  followed  by  the  members  of  the  two  Houses,  went  out 
on  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall,  from  which  he  could  be  seen 
far  up  and  far  down  Wall  street,  and  by  the  multitude  that 
filled  Broad  street.     The  Chancellor  of  New  York  tendered' 
the  oath,  and  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  turning  t^^ward 
the  people,  cried  out,  "  Long  live  George  Washington,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  1"     The  crowd  took  up  the  cry, 
and  amid  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  citizens  and  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  on  the  Battery,  Washington  went  back  to  the  Senate- 
chamber  and  delivered  his  inaugural.     That  night  there  were 
bonfires  in  all  the  streets,  and  moving  transparencies  in  the 
windows  of  the  Spanish  Minister's  house* 

It  now  became  proper,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  usage  ' 
of  the  British  Pai"Hament,  to  f  i-ame  an  answer  to  the  President's 
speech.  But  here  a  new  difficult}^  arose.  By  what  title  should 
he  be  adckessed  ?  A  decent  respect,  it  was  said,  for  the  opin- 
ions and  usages  of  civilized  nations  required  that  some  title  of 
respectabiUty  should  be  given  to  the  Chief  Magistrate.  But 
what  ?  Should  he  be  mentioned  in  State  papers,  and  compli- 
mented in  resolutions,  under  the  title  of  His  Highness,  or  Uis 
Excellency  ?  Wa^  it  consistent  with  the  simphcity  of  a  re- 
public to  style  him  High  Mightiness  ?  Or  should  he  content 
himself  with  the  more  humble  appellation  of  the  President  i 
Tlie  question  was  as  delicate  as  it  was  puzzling,  and  had  been 
under  debate  in  both  Houses  since  the  day  he  landed  at  Mur- 
ray's wharf.     Committees  had  been  appointed,  conferences 


^  Now  Fearl  streot  east  of  Hanover  equ&re. 

f  Now  Pearl  street  from  nauover  square  to  Wbitehall  street. 
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had  been  held,  reports  had  been  made,  and  a  complete  disagree- 
ment had  resulted.  The  representatives  adopted  the  rejxnt 
of  their  committee,  that  it  would  be  un\vise  to  use  any  other 
title  than  that  given  in  the  Constitntion,  and  on  the  eighth  of 
May  addressed  the  executive  as  the  President,  But  the  sena- 
tors were  of  a  different  mind.  They  were  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  high-sounding  title,  and  at  the  very  moment  the  House 
was  thanking  the  President  for  his  gracious  words  in  a  neigh- 
boring chamber,  rejected  the  report,  declared  tl)e  words  **  His 
Excellency"  were  not  dignified  enough,  and  appointed  three  of 
their  members  to  confer  with  a  House  committee  and  devise 
better.  The  resolution  was  sent  down  to  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing day,  which  was  Saturday,  and  on  Monday  came  up  for 
debate. 

A  dozen  members  spoke.  But  the  speech  that  came  near- 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was  most  applauded  out 
doors,  was  made  by  Tucker,  of  South  Carolina.  He  wafi, 
le  said,  opposed  to  such  a  committee.  The  matter  was  one 
the  House  had  no  right  to  take  into  consideration.  Then, 
turning  to  the  Speaker,  he  exclaimed :  "  'Wliat,  sir,  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  business  I  Will  it  not  alarm  our  fellriw-citizens ! 
Will  it  not  give  them  just  cause  for  alarm  ?  Will  they  not 
Bay  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  the  convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution  ?  One  of  its  warmest  advocates,  nay,  one  of 
its  framers,  has  recommended  it  by  calling  it  a  pure  democracy* 
Does  giving  titles  look  like  a  pure  democracy  ?  Siii*oly  not. 
Some  one  has  said  that  to  ^ve  dignity  to  our  Government  we 
must  give  a  lofty  title  to  our  Chief  Magistrate.  Does  the  dig* 
nity  of  a  nation  then  consist  in  the  distance  between  the  first 
magistrate  and  the  citizens  ?  Is  it  true  that  it  consists  in  the 
exaltation  of  one  man  and  the  liumiliation  of  all  the  rest! 
U  so,  then  to  make  our  dignity  complete  we  must  give  first 
a  high  title,  then  an  embroidered  robe,  then  a  princely  equi- 
page, and  finally  a  crown  and  hereditary  succession.  This  spirit 
of  imitatioa,  sir,  this  spirit  of  mimicry  and  apery,  wiU  be  the 
ruin  of  our  country.  Instead  of  giving  us  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners,  it  will  expose  us  to  be  laughed  at  as  apes.  I^t 
US  set  ap  tranquillity  and  good  order  at  home,  then  wealth, 
strength,  and  national  dignity  will  be  the  infallible  result," 
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Jackson,  one  of  tlie  three  from  Georgia,  wondered  wl 

title  the  Senate  knew  of  that  could  add  lustre  to  the  man  who 
tilied  the  presidential  chair.  For  hie  part  he  could  think  of 
none.  Would  it  add  to  the  fame  of  Washington  to  call  him 
after  the  petty  and  insignificant  princes  of  Europe  ?  Would 
etyling  hiin  Your  Serene  Ilighnees,  or  Your  Graoe,  or  Yoi 
Miglitinesa,  add  one  tittle  to  the  solid  properties  he  pofiseesedl 
Certainly  not  To  talk  of  such  a  thing  was  to  trifle  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Government. 

Madison  spoke  in  the  same  strain.  He  saw  no  danger  in  a 
title.  He  did  not  believe  that  a  President,  clothed  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  Constitution  and  loaded  down  with  all  ihu 
titles  of  Europe  and  Asia,  would  be  a  dangerous  person  to 
American  liberty.  He  objected  to  the  principle.  If,  said  he, 
we  give  titles,  we  must  either  borrow  or  invent  them*  If 
invent  and  deck  out  an  airy  being  of  our  creation,  it  is  a  ^ 
chance  but  its  fantastic  properties  render  the  empty  phant 
ridicnloufi  and  absurd.  If  we  borrow,  our  servile  imitatio 
will  be  odious,  AVo  must  copy  from  the  pompous  mona 
of  the  East,  or  we  must  follow  the  inferior  monarchs  of  Eu- 
rope. In  either  case  the  splendid  tinsel  and  the  gorgeous  rob 
will  dispjrace  the  manly  shoulders  of  our  chief. 

Wlien  a  few  mt)re  members  had  been  heard,  Lee,  to 
rid  of   the  matter,  moved   the  previous  question.     It 
agreed,  Imwover,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five.    A  few  da^ 
later  the  ]>robIem  iliat  hud  puzzled  Jackson  was  solved. 
title  the  Senate  had  in  view  was  :  His  Highness,  the  President 
of  the  Unite<l  States  of  America,  and  Pr<.>tector  of  their  lil 
ertiea.     Nothing  ever  came  of  the  conference,  and  the  nmtU 
was  suffered  to  drop** 

But  the  praise  the  House  got  for  its  display  of  [  n  I 

this  ooc;isiou  was,  a  few  weeks  later,  more  than  out  -^...i  i^r 
the  abuse  it  received  for  jmssing  the  Salaries  Bill.  Some  of 
tlie  meml>ei^  who  confessed  that  they  were  welUnic^h  reduced 
to  borrowing  from  their  friends,  brought  it  up  in  the  midst  of 


•  Some  exprcwiooa  of  publii' 
Auffiwi  1,  17^0.    OM<*tt<^  of  th*' 


1 1>  gfTtn  itt  New  York  DuUv  Advcrtiw 
*«#.  Jiaxie  to,  Jxt\y  8^  aad  September  1 
^  cv  djko,  tbe  i^opocu  of  tlie  Co»> 
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a  debate  on  the  western  lands.  There  was  little  discussion 
over  what  the  pay  of  the  President  should  1)6.  He  had,  in- 
deed, plainly  said  in  his  maugiiral  that  he  would  take  none. 
But,  as  a  debater  justly  remarked,  the  Constitution  dechtred 
that  he  should  have  a  salary,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  provide  one.  Some  were  for  making  it  seventy  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Others  thought  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
quite  enough.  Twenty-five  thousand  was  at  length  agreed  on, 
and  at  that  sum  it  remained  till  Grant  liad  been  some  years  in 
the  White  House. 

The  sum  the  Vice-President  should  receive  provoked  a 
long  dispute.  The  duties  and  the  position  of  that  officer  were 
but  ill-dofincd.  The  Constitution,  it  was  said,  was  silent  m  to 
both.  It  did  indeed  declare  that  he  should  sit  in  the  chair  of 
the  Senate.  But  no  penaltj^  could  fall  on  him  if  he  shirked 
tills  dutj^  and  followed  pursuits  more  to  his  liking  than  keeping 
order,  putting  questions,  and  announcing  the  results  of  ballot- 
ings.  He  might,  as  a  member  pointed  out,  follow  any  husinesd 
he  chose,  stay  at  home,  raise  com  or  tobacco,  draw  his  pay, 
and  never  show  his  face  in  the  Senate-chamber,  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  should  be  paid  by 
the  year  or  by  the  day  for  the  time  he  actually  sat  in  the 
chair.  The  argmnents,  however,  in  behalf  of  an  aimual  sti- 
pend prevailed,  and  five  thousand  dollars  was  agreed  to.  It 
was  then  declared  that  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
should  receive  each  six  dollars  a  day,  and  the  Speaker  twelve, 
for  every  day  of  the  session. 

Six  dollars  a  day  to  the  members  and  twelve  to  the  Speak- 
er I  exclaimed  the  news- writers*  The  wages  are  t\^ice  what 
they  should  be.  Where  in  Europe  or  America  can  a  prece- 
dent for  snch  pay  to  legislators  be  found  ?  The  British  Com- 
mons get  six  sluUings  a  day.  The  colonial  assemblymen,  in 
times  before  the  war,  had  but  eight  or  ten.  The  wages  of  the 
late  Congress  ought  not  to  be  cited,  for  it  was  properly  not  a 
Congress,  but  a  council  of  the  States,  But  perhaps  no  prece- 
dent is  wanted.  To  give  the  Speaker  such  extravagant  pay  is 
yet  more  absurd-  He  has  the  very  easiest  berth  in  the  House. 
He  is  never  on  a  committee.  He  never  draws  up  a  bill.  He 
never  fiuines  a  message.    Twelve  dollars  a  day  is  seventeen 
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hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  a  year,  and  seventeen  htindred 
and  fifty-two  pounds  a  year  may  be  thought  by  the  genii 
men  who  get  it  as  a  very  pretty  annuity."'^     But  the  iiiecl 
iQS  and  laliorers  who  are  to  pay  it  will  eee  it  in  a  different 
light.    Such  wages  will  enable  congressmen  to  live  away  fron 
home,  to  support  a  theatre,  to  drink  fine  wines,  and  will  ke 
other  States  from  comijig  into  the  Union.    The  expeneee  < 
the  Government  at  that  rate  will  be  near  nine  hnndred 
Band  pounds  a  year.f 

To  this  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  replied  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  which  soon  found  its  way  into  print.  Six  doUa 
a  day  was,  he  remarked,  no  more  than  for  years  was  given 
Pennsylvania  to  her  delegates.  Nay,  it  was  less  than  was  p«a^ 
imder  the  old  Confederacy  by  all  the  other  States  except  jfei 
Jersey.  Massachusetts  gave  a  guinea  and  board.  Virg 
and  South  Carolina  a  half -joe.  This,  t<K>,  was  for  every  day  it 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty -five.  Now  congressmen  weru 
paid  for  only  four  or  five  months  out  of  the  twelve4  Takiii 
seventy  days  as  the  average,  and  allowing,  said  another  def ende 
of  the  billj  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  mileage,  the  sum 
put  into  the  wallet  of  each  member  would  be  twTi  hund 
and  ten  jxiunds.**  Out  of  this,  if  a  man  were  frugal  and 
noraical,  kept  away  from  the  theatre,  and  never  tasted  fine 
wines,  he  miglit  perchance  save  one  hundred  and  ten  ponnda 
And  this  was  to  compensate  him,  if  a  pr^jfessional  man,  for  the 
loss  of  patients  or  clients ;  or,  if  a  merchant,  for  a  great  dianm 
in  Ins  business.  As  for  the  Speaker,  he  was  expected  to  kc 
open  table.  1 

To  defray  what  the  An ti federalists  called  this  shameful  < 
of  Government,  Congress  had  already  made  provisions*    A  few' 

•  It  Bbould  B<?om,  at  firak  sight,  as  if  this  coraputatioD  were  wron^.  But  H 
tnuat  be  remembered  th&t  the  money  of  1789  ^vls  not  the  money  of  188S  ;  thftt 
the  place  was  New  York,  and  at  New  York  eight  local  shillinga  made  a  dollar. 

f  See  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  July  15,  1789.  Letter  from  a  gentlemaxi  in  Kew 
Jersey  to  his  friend  in  New  York.     New  York  Packet,  Angiist  I,  178^. 

I  Letter  from  a  member  of  the  House  of  BepresentatiTCS.  Now  York  Fladcelt 
August  26,  1789. 

•  Penn!»ylvania  money.     SeTcn  shillings  and  a  half  to  the  dollar, 
I  Now  York  Packet,  August  25,  1789.    See,  also,  Boston  Gazette,  Sep 
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days  after  the  aession  began,  when  the  Speaker  had  been  chosen, 
when  the  door-keepers  had  been  elected,  when  the  form  of  oath 
for  new  members  had  been  framed,  the  House  went  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union*  Page  was  pnt 
in  the  chair,  and  when  the  floor  was  declared  open,  MadiBon 
roee  and  addreeged  them.  He  recalled  to  his  heai-ers  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  late  Congress,  congratulated  them  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  vigorous  Govermnent,  and  reminded  them  that 
one  of  tlie  first  duties  before  them  was  to  pay  the  just  debts 
of  the  country.  Tide  required  a  full  Trea£ury.  A  fuU  Treasury 
could  only  be  kept  up  by  a  steady  revenue,  and  a  revenue  to  be 
steady  must  bear  lightly  on  the  people.  Happily  for  the  coun- 
try, such  a  system  of  taxation  was  possible.  He  then  read  the 
impost  system  of  1783,  added  a  clause  or  two  on  tonnage,  and 
ui'ged  the  committee  to  adopt  it,  or  at  least  make  it  the  basis 
of  a  temporary  impost,  Kevenue  must  be  had.  Spring  was 
at  hand,  and  spring  was  the  season  of  importation.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  great  seaports  would  be  full  of  ships  laden  i\nth  mm 
from  Jamaica  and  wine  from  Madeira,  with  sugar  and  spice 
from  the  Indies,  and  the  fair  products  of  French  and  English 
looms.  If,  therefore,  tlie  committee  loitered  in  their  work,  the 
Treasury  would  lose  a  great  sum  which  could  by  a  light  impost 
be  brought  into  its  strong  box. 

The  speech  was  well  received,  and  with  much  diow  of  alac- 
rity the  matter  was  instantly  taken  up.  It  was  provided  in  the 
bill  that  the  mass  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  coming  in 
from  foreign  parts  should  be  suliject  to  a  tax  of  five  per  cent 
on  their  value.  But  a  long  list  of  articles  was  given  on  which 
special  duties  were  to  be  kid.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stood 
Jamaica  rum,  which  on  motion  was  changed  to  distilled  spirits 
of  Jamaica  proof.  Two  duties  were  suggested,  one  of  fifteen 
cents  and  one  of  twelve  cents  the  gallon,  which  speedily  divided 
the  c«immittee.  Some  thought  such  rates  too  high.  Some  de- 
clared they  were  much  too  low.  And  before  tlie  discussion 
had  gone  far  it  turned  into  a  debate  on  the  good  and  lU  effects 
of  high  duties  and  low  duties.  One  low-tiU*iff  member  re- 
marked that  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  laying  a  tax 
was  the  likelihood  of  gathering  it,  and  that  as  taxes  increased 
likelihood  decreased.    **  I  trust,''  said  he,  "  it  does  not  need 
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illiifltration  to  convince  every  member  of  the  committee  that  i 
high  duty  is  a  very  strong  temptation  to  amnggllng.  Just  m 
the  proportion  which  a  tax  bears  to  the  value  of  an  article  is 
the  risk  men  will  run  in  their  attempts  to  bring  in  that  article 
in  an  illegal  way.  This  impairs  the  revenue,  and  in  time 
much  comes  in  through  the  hands  of  smugglers  that  no  revenu 
16  yielded  at  alL"  Boudinot  said  "  he  for  one  would  be  glad  to 
see  Jamaica  rum  doing  just  that  yery  thing.  There  were  three 
good  results  that  would  come  of  a  high  rum  tariff.  The  Treafr 
UTj  wanted  moneyj  and  surely  there  was  no  article  on  the  list 
of  taxable  goods  so  likely  to  fumlEh  a  revenue  as  rum.  The 
importation  would  be  discouraged,  and  that  was  beneficial  to 
the  morals  of  the  people.  The  West  Indian  distillers  would 
have  no  inducement  to  turn  their  molasses  into  mm,  and  m 
they  had  no  markets  for  molasses  save  those  of  the  Unit 
States,  the  home  stiUs  would  be  set  actively  to  work." 

His  remarks  on  the  moral  effects  of  the  tax  were  violent 
attacked  by  two  members  from  the  eastward.  Fisher  Axne 
quite  forgot  himself,  and  reminded  the  committee,  with  great 
vehemence  of  gesture  and  speech,  that  they  were  not  in  church 
or  at  school,  to  sit  listening  to  harangues  of  speculative  piety, 
"  We  are,"  exclaimed  he,  "to  talk  of  the  political  interests  com- 
mitted to  our  care.  When  we  take  up  the  subject  of  morality, 
then  let  our  system  look  toward  juorality,  and  not  confound 
itself  "with  revenue  and  the  protection  of  manufactures*  li 
any  man  supposes  that  a  mere  law  can  ttun  the  taste  of  a  peo- 
ple from  ardent  spirits  to  malt  liquors,  he  has  a  most  romantii 
notion  of  legislative  power." 

Lawrence,  one  of  the  members  from  Kew  York,  took  up 
the  attack.  He  was  for  low  tariff.  If,  said  he,  the  committee 
is  to  reason  and  act  as  moralists,  the  arguments  of  the  member 
from  New  Jersey  are  sound.  For  it  must  be  the  wish  of  ererj 
man  of  sense  to  discourage  the  use  of  articles  so  ruinous  to 
health  and  moraJfl  as  rum.  But  we  are  to  act  as  politicians^ 
not  as  moralists.  Rum,  not  morality,  is  to  be  taxed.  Mi)uey, 
not  sobriety,  is  the  ol»ject  of  the  tax ;  and  if  we  can  from  the 
vices  of  men  draw  some  of  that  revenue  which  one  way 
another  the  people  must  contribute,  we  are  right  in  doing 
But  suppose  we  yield  to  the  reasoning  of  my  oppon^it  and 
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laj  a  high  duty,  and  check  the  importation  of  ram.  What 
will  happen  I  We  shall  defeat  our  purpose.  The  country  will 
be  just  as  immoral,  and  much  p<x>rer  than  at  present,  Not  a 
hogshead  of  the  liquor  will  be  seen  on  our  wharfs,  not  a  shil- 
ling  of  revenue  will  be  collected  from  it  by  our  cnstom-house 
officers.  '  Yet  at  all  the  inns  and  taverns  in  the  land  rum  will 
be  as  plentiful  and  as  cheap  as  even  Does  any  man  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  thousands  of  artisans,  and  the  mechanics, 
the  tradesmenj  and  the  fishermen,  to  whom  liquor  is  be  much  a 
necessity  of  life  as  meat  and  bread,  will  upon  a  sudden  cease  to 
drink  it  because  it  is  taxed  with  a  great  tax  ?  Will  they  not 
rather  set  on  foot  ten  thousand  schema  to  evade  the  duty  ?  and 
is  there  any  ingenuity  so  marvellous  as  the  ingenuity  of  men 
who  seek  to  circimivent  an  unwise  law  ?  Lay  such  a  tax,  and 
in  a  few  months  every  creek,  every  seehided  bay,  every  swamp 
along  the  whole  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  wiU  be  a  nest  of 
smugglers.  There,  in  the  dark  of  each  moon  and  in  the  black* 
ncm  of  each  stormy  night,  hogsheads  of  the  forbidden  liquor 
will  be  run  ashore  and  buried  in  the  marsh,  or  hidden  in  the 
cellar  of  some  fishennan's  hut,  to  be  reshipped  to  the  great  sea- 
ports of  tlie  country.  Then  will  spring  up  a  mode  of  tax 
ratliering  odious  to  all  On  the  land  an  array  of  custom-house 
officers,  tide-waiters,  and  gangers.  On  the  sea  a  navj  of  ships, 
hailing  every  scliooner,  boarding  every  packet,  giving  chase  to 
every  shallop  that  comes  in  eight*  And  when  the  money  col- 
loctinl  with  so  much  pains  has  been  counted,  the  cost  of  shipe 
and  officers  paid,  and  the  books  balanced^  it  will  indeed  be  a^- 
tmishing  if  a  single  shilling  remains  over  in  the  Treasury. 

The  jostnoas  of  this  reasoning  was  lost  on  the  committee, 
id  spirits  of  Jamaica  proof  were  taxed  at  fifteen  cents  a 
"gallon. 

Molasses  stood  next  on  the  list.  What  should  be  done 
with  it  was  hard  to  say.  Whole  sections  of  coimtry  were  men- 
tioned  where  it  was  shown  to  be  a  most  common  article  of  diet. 
Every  galhiu  of  it  came  from  abroad,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  the  sul^stance  from  which  rum  was  distillei  If,  therefore, 
too  high  a  duty  was  imposed,  a  cry  would  go  up  which  it  would 
be  impossible  not  to  hear.  If  too  low  a  duty  were  laid,  thon- 
aandB  of  hogsheads  would  come  into  the  country,  be  tmned  into 
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rum,  and  the  revenne  expected  from  that  source  be  seriously 
impaired.  Eight  cents  per  gallon,  it  was  thouglit,  would  not 
be  a  burden  on  the  consumers  of  molasses  in  the  crude  state,  vet 
would  be  sufficient  to  discourage  its  importation  by  dbtiUei^. 
A  duty  of  eight  cents  was  therefore  proposed.  Immediatelj 
every  member  from  Massachusetts  rose  and  protested.  It  wm 
too  much.  The  people  would  never  bear  it.  Kum,  which  wm 
not  worth  more  than  forty-five  cents  a  grillon,  was  taxed  at 
fifteen  cents,  or  one  third  its  value.  Then  why  should  molasses, 
which  would  scarcely  fetch  fifteen  cents  a  gallon,  be  taxed  at 
eight  ?  This,  too,  f eU  on  particular  States  and  particular  claasea. 
Everybody  knew  that  every  quart  of  molasses  which  the  coun- 
trymen spread  on  their  bread  or  put  in  their  tea  came  from 
the  French  Vfest  Indies  in  exchange  for  codfish  and  herrings^ 
For  nine  months  of  every  year  a  fleet  of  New  England  fisha^H 
men  braved  the  storms  and  fogs  of  the  tisbing-baiiks,  trolUiiJ^H 
and  drawing  the  seine.  Their  smacks  numbered  f  om-  hundred 
and  eighty.  The  burden  exceeded  twenty-seven  thousand  tons. 
The  catch  of  a  single  year  often  went  over  four  hundred  thon- 
fland  quintals.  Yet  these  honest  fishermen  had  but  one  market 
for  their  products,  and  in  that  market  could  purchase  but  two 
aarticles,  rum  and  molasses.  The  French  would  suffer  nothing 
else  to  go  out  of  the  ports  in  exchange  for  the  fish. 

The  importation  was  therefore  very  great*  The  shij^s  of 
Massachusetts  alone  brought  into  her  ports  each  twelvemonth 
forty  thousand  hogsheads  of  molasses.  Part  was  coDsmued 
raw;  part  was  made  into  rum.  The  capital  engaged  in  tho 
business  of  distilling  summed  up  to  half  a  million  c»f  doIlanL 
Yet  it  was  now  proposed  to  destroy  these  two  great  mdustrie*^ 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  nation.  Rum  was  to  be  taxed  till  it  ceased  to  be  imported^ 
and  molasses  was  to  be  loaded  down  with  such  a  duty  a^  would 
make  it  too  costly  to  eat  and  too  expensive  to  distiL  Then, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  mend  them,  the  evils  of  the  odious  tmx 
would  come  out  fast.  Rum  and  molasses,  no  longer  salable  «| 
home,  w^ould  cease  to  be  purchased  abroad.  Fish,  having  no 
longer  a  market  in  foreign  parts,  would  cease  to  be  caught^  1 
smacks  would  rot  in  the  harbors,  and  the  fishermen  turn  plau 
men  and  mechanics.    What^  then,  would  become  of  tho  coun- 
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try !  Were  not  the  fishing-bants  the  school  of  seamen  ?  And 
when  these  were  desertetl,  whence  would  come  sailors  to  man 
the  sliips  in  time  of  war,  and  to  navigate  the  merchantmen  in 
time  of  peace  ?  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  such  a  duty.  The  poor 
of  New  England  would  never  endure  a  tax  on  their  favorite 
beverage  of  spruce,  molasses,  and  water.  To  cite  the  example 
of  England  was  thought  to  be  unpatriotic  Yet  it  would  be 
well  to  remember  what  had  been  the  experience  of  that  great 
nation  in  this  same  matter.  She,  too,  had  in  colonial  days 
laid  her  baud  upon  molasses  and  taxed  it  threepence  the  gal- 
Ion.  But  such  heart-burnings  and  contentions  sprang  up  that 
she  was  glad  to  cut  down  the  duty  to  a  penny. 

"With  this  picture  of  distress  before  them,  the  committee 
readily  consented  to  lower  the  duty  to  six  cents.  The  work  of 
finishing  the  list  then  went  on.  Some  articles  were  thrown 
out ;  some  were  taxed  without  discussion.  But  a  few  gave 
rise  to  sharp  debates.  The  greater  part  of  two  days  were  spent 
in  wrangling  over  salt.  Cordage  and  hemp  consumed  as  much 
tnore.  When  steel  was  reached,  a  proposition  was  made  to 
admit  it  free.  It  was  declared  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultimj  tools.  And  as  enough  for  that  purpose 
could  never  be  produced  in  the  Union,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  reason  for  making  it  an  article  of  bounty  rather  than  an 
article  of  tax.  Clymer,  who  cmnQ  from  Philadelphia,  resented 
this.  There  was,  he  said,  in  Philadelphia  a  single  furnace 
which  had,  with  a  little  aid  from  the  State,  manufactured  three 
hundred  tons  of  steel  in  two  years.  It  was  even  then  making 
at  the  rat^*  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  tons  a  year,  and  would, 
if  protected  and  encouraged,  produce  enough  for  the  country. 

When  the  whole  list  had  been  gone  over,  the  committee 
and  reported.      The  House  couFidered  the  report,  and 

ired  a  bill  providing  for  duties  on  certain  goods^  wares,  and 
merchandises  to  be  brought  in.  Three  weeks  later  it  passed 
the  third  reading  and  became  a  law.  The  debates  on  the  bill 
before  tlie  House  were  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what 
had  already  been  said  in  the  committee.  Member  after  mem- 
ber from  the  southern  States  rose  and  protested  against  the 
duties.  The  scale  was  too  high.  The  late  Congress,  such  was 
the  substance  of  their  reasoning,  had  drawn  up  for  impost  a 
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fist  of  eight  article*?.  It  wajt  fair  u>  Huppoee  that  the  mancr 
had  been  earefallj  studied,  and  that  the  estimated  aixnual  rer^  ^ 
nne  of  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  thoiasand  six  htmdred  am] 
fifty-6ix  dollars  which  the  eight  selected  articles  were  expecated 
to  yield  wa5  a  safe  one.  An  examination  of  the  UstB  would 
show  that  these  same  goods  were  now  taxed  at  a  rate  four  Cf 
eren  five  times  as  great  as  that  prnposed  in  1783.  Thejdionkl 
therefore  produce  at  least  three  miQion  six  hundred  thonmtid 
dollarB  yearly.  But  the  new  list  was  fonr  times  as  long  as  the 
old.  It  was  safe  ti)  infer,  therefore,  that  between  thirteeii  and 
fourteen  miUions  of  dollars  would  come  into  the  Treasuiy, 
This  was  out  of  all  reason.  The  public  senrice  did  not  fiequiro 
it ;  and  if  it  did,  there  was  not  specie  enough  in  the  countrr  to 
pay  it  It  was  unjust  to  lay  such  a  burden  on  imported  gocxls 
when  eqtially  sure  and  productive  sources  of  revenue  weni  at 
hand.  There  was  tonnage,  there  was  the  p06t<»ffice,  and  many 
otlier  contrivances  which  the  ingenuity  of  Government  could 
devise.  To  order  that  because  a  certain  thing  could  be  made 
cheaply  in  one  part  of  this  country,  foreign  goods  of  the  mxnn 
kind  ^ould  be  heavily  taxed  to  keep  them  out,  was  partial 
and  unjust  It  was  true  tliat  nails  and  paper^  spinning-iroiii 
and  shoes,  could  be  bought  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia  for  a 
less  sum  than  they  could  be  imported.  But  could  tlaey  be 
carried  and  Bc»ld  at  Charleston  or  Savannah  for  that  pricolj 
Surely  not  Even  if  they  could,  the  mak^s  had  no  businoA  I 
connections  lq  the  South  such  as  foreigners  had.  The  j  t 
a  lot  of  brooms  or  a  cargo  of  linens  came  into  Cliarlest* 
were  carried  by  agents  all  over  the  State  and  di)^po6ed  of 
without  inconvenience  to  the  buyer.  But  supjx»se  a  cargo  of 
ahoe-nails  from  Massachusetts  came  into  iliG  Ashley.  Uow 
could  the  people  purchase  it?  Were  the  shoemakers  from 
every  remote  village  in  the  State  to  come  down  to  the  dock  | 
and  supply  themselves !  Did  gentlemen  fancy  it  was  merely 
necessary  to  fill  a  ship  with  merchandise  and  send  it  to  the 
dock  at  Charleston,  to  have  the  planter  come  down  a&d 
them  away !  The  planters  could  supply  tliemsclve*  at 
cost  and  \em  pains  under  tlie  present  arrangement  Now  tliey ' 
could  purchase  on  long  credit,  and  pay  wh^i  tlie  crops  were 
gathered.    The  market  for  their  rice,  their  indigo,  their  pitdi, 
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tlieir  tobaecoj  was  in  Europe,  not  in  America.  When,  however, 
duty  was  laid,  and  foreign  goods  ceased  to  come  in,  all  would 
be  changed.  The  planters  would  then  be  forced  to  send  their 
crops  abroad,  sell  for  what  they  could  get,  and  bring  home  the 
money  before  they  could  buy  hats  or  coats,  or  linen  for  sliipts. 
This  was  an  imposition  on  the  South.  It  was  wrong  to  compel 
her  to  buy  in  the  home  market  imless  she  could  do  so  as 
L^asonably  as  in  a  European  market.  > 

The  New  England  members  used  much  the  same  argu- 
ments against  the  molasses  duty.  But  they  joined  with  the 
middle  States  in  support  of  a  high  tonnage.  The  House  was 
assured  that  the  distress  of  the  East  for  want  of  a  tonnage 
dutj'  was  truly  alarming.  Her  shipwrights^  who  a  few  years 
before  were  the  busiest  of  men  on  the  best  of  pay,  were  now 
glad  to  work  for  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day,  which  was 
simply  starvation  wages.  Her  sail-makers  were  idle.  Her 
lumber  lay  rotting  in  the  forests  where  it  had  been  felled,  for 
want  of  encouragement  to  frame  it  into  ships.  Philadelphia, 
where  before  the  war  five  thousand  tons  of  sliipping  were 
built  annually,  had  in  the  last  year  launched  but  thirteen 
hmidrci  A  protective  tariff  would,  however,  soon  correct 
this  evil.  It  would  give  life  to  ship-building.  The  sound  of 
the  calking'hammer  would  be  heard  in  every  ship-yard,  and 
American  merchantmen  be  seen  in  every  sea  and  harbor  open 
to  them  in  Europe. 

The  southern  members  drew  a  different  picture.  The  duty, 
they  asserted,  which  was  to  do  aU  these  fine  things  for  the  East 
would  ruin  them.  The  moment  foreign  ships  were  abut  out 
of  their  ports  they  were  broken  men.  Of  tlie  twenty  thou- 
id  tons  employed  in  carrying  the  rice  and  lumber  of  Greoigia 
the  em,  fourteen  thousand  tons  were  foreign.     Burke 

Jed  the  House  by  asserting  deliberately  that  not  one  ship 

owned  in  the  Sti^te  of  South  Carolina.  Where  were  they 
to  find  carriers  for  their  produce  when  the  duty  was  laid? 
Fmm  the  East?  Certainly  not,  for  the  East  had  not  6hii>s 
enough  for  herself^  Did  not  Massachusetts  give  emplojinent 
to  eight  thousand  tons  of  foreign  shipping  besides  thirty  thou- 
sand of  her  own  i  The  tax  would  simply  make  matters  worse. 
The  carrying  trade  would  stay  where  it  wa%  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Frencli  and  Englifili,  freiglitage  would  go  up,  and  the  ricdJ 
and  tobacco  of  the  planters  woiild  rot  on  their  hands.     Already ' 
V  the  rates  were  so  high,  and  the  market  value  of  rice  and  indigo 

60  low,  that  it  was  a  white  day  with  a  merchant  when  the  , 
*  he  Bent  abroad  paid  for  the  goods  he  brought  home.     Tonnago] 
duty  was  a  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  South.     It  was  unjujsll 
to  sacrifice  the  permanent  welfare  of  one  part  of  the  oonxitrjr 
to  the  temporary  interests  of  another. 

The  complainta  wei*e  not  heeded,  and  the  duty  was  Uui* 
Indeed^  the  House,  it  should  seem,  had  reached  the  wise  con- 
clusion that  the  members  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  i 
could  be  pleased  with  nothing.     No  sooner  was  a  tax  proposed ' 
than  Tucker,  or  Jackson,  or  Bm-ke  was  sure  to  rise  and  declare 
that  the  burden  would  fall  on  the  South,  that  it  was  aimed  full  _ 
at  his  State,  would  quote  Scripture  about  the  widow's  mite  and  i 
the  rich  man*8  coffers,  or  remind  the  House  that  the  new  Got- 
eminent  was  not  much  liked  in  Carolina,  and  that  it  wn  ' "      t 
be  wise  to  inerease  the  aversion  by  an  unpopular  and  oj  ^j 
tax.    The  impost  on  taUow-candles  and  raw  steel,  table-€alt  and 
Jamaica  rum,  nails  and  foreign  ships,  was  talked  of  as  if  every, 
penny  of  it  would  be  collected  in  the  States  south  of  the  Poto-* 
mac.     When  such  a  duty  really  was  proposed,  so  gr^at  a  clamor 
arose  that  the  motion  was  hastily  withdrawn. 

Parker,  of  Virginia,  was  the  mover.  Though  himself  a 
slave-holder  and  the  representative  of  a  slave  State,  he  had  tlie 
boldness  to  stand  up  and  suggest  that  a  duty  of  ten  dollars 
should  be  laid  on  every  slave  brought  in  from  abroad.  He 
was,  he  told  the  Uouse,  sorry  that  the  Constitution  did  not  for- 
bid the  practice  altogether.  It  was  a  great  defect  in  the  in- 
strument to  suffer  such  a  business  to  go  on.  It  was  contrary  to 
revolutionary  principles.  The  southeni  members  Hstcned  to 
him  in  consternation.  But  they  kept  their  temper,  and  when 
he  was  done  Jackson  rose  to  reply. 

"  When,'*  he  said^  ^^  he  recollected  the  Bouroe  whence  the 
motion  came,  he  ceased  to  be  surpriseA  Virginia  was  an  old 
settled  State.    She  had  been  long  m  the  slave-trade,  and  had  i 

*  On  Teasels  built  &nd  owned  in  tlie  UQitcd  States^  six  cents  a  ton ; 
9elB  built  but  not  owned  in  the  United  States^  thirty  cents ;  on  TesAeU  of 
having  treaties  with  the  United  States^  thirtj  oenU ;  aU  others,  fifty 
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the  slaves  she  wantecL  Their  natnral  increase  was  enough  for 
her  usee.  But  before  she  laid  such  a  burden  on  their  importa- 
tion slie  should  let  her  less  fortunate  neighbors  get  supplied. 
He  was  well  aware  that  the  business  was  looked  on  as  odious 
to  the  eastward.  There  the  people  did  their  own  work.  It 
had  become  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  talk  of  emancipation. 
He  would  not  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  But  he 
would  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  blacks  were  best  off  in  slavery.  Suppose  they  were  set 
free.  What  would  they  do  ?  Work  for  a  living  ?  ilaryland 
had  freed  her  slaves,  and  did  they  betake  themselves  to  work 
for  a  living?  Far  fnjui  it.  They  turned  common  pick-pockets 
and  petit-larceny  villains.  If  Virginia  thought  slaverj'  an 
evil,  let  her  begin  by  setting  her  slaves  free.  Would  she  do 
it  I  When  that  time  came,  the  sound  of  liberty  would  lose  the 
charms  that  now  made  it  grateful  to  the  ravished  ear." 

Burke,  who  five  years  before  had  thundered  agahist  the 
Cincinnati  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  now  proceeded  to  defend 
slavery.  lie  put  on  an  air  of  indifference,  and  declared  tliat 
the  House  was  contending  for  nothing.  A  goo4:I,  healthy  slave 
waa  worth  about  eighty  pounds,  and  five  per  cent  duty  on  that 
sum  would  be  ten  dollars.  He  was  at  a  loss^  therefore,  to  see 
what  difference  it  made  whether  slaves  were  specially  taxed  at 
ten  dollars,  or  were  left  to  be  taxed  at  five  per  cent  with  the 
mass  of  importation.  He  was  stoutly  told  in  reply  that  if  the 
House  was  wrangling  al>out  nothing,  he  was  not  contending 
for  much.  It  made  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  slaves 
fresh  from  Africa  were  subjected  to  a  specified  tax  or  were  left 
to  the  ad  valoran  duty,  and  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  bill  provided  for  a  duty  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise. 
The  customs  officers  were  not  used  Xxy  look  upon  human  beings 
as  either  gOixls,  or  wares,  or  merchandise.  The  slaves  would 
therefore  be  sni^poscd  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  But  there  was, 
in  the  second  place,  something  to  be  gained  more  important  to 
the  country  than  a  few  thousand  dollare  of  revenue.  A  great 
principle  was  at  stake.  It  waa  time  this  nefarious  traffic  in 
human  creatures  was  broken  op.  It  was  time  the  coxmtiy 
yielded  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  taxed  slavery  out  of 
dxistenoe. 
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On  this  point  the  members  from  the  eajstward  were  Btronglj 
divided.     All  agreed  in  denoimcing  the  practice.     They  ab^ 
hoired  slaveiy  from  their  very  souls.    They  wished  the  Coagti-i 
tution  had  abolished  it     Some,  however,  declared  that  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  lay  a  tax  on  flesh  and  blood. 
was  degrading  to  human  nature  to  be  treated  as  bales  of  chinl 
and  casks  of  mm*    Besides,  to  tax  slaves  might  look  like  eoxm- 
teuaneing  tlie  detested  business.     All  this  was  admitted.     It 
certainly  was  lowering  to  humanity  to  be  rated  as  merchandise. 
But  was  it  not  better  to  submit  to  a  little  degradation  than  to 
suffer  the  shamef nl  ti-affic  to  go  on  a  moment  longer  ?     It 
the  country  open  to  the  just  charge  of  inconsistency.     It  gav#' 
the  lie  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     While  tJie  lipe 
of  the  slave-holder  pronounced  all  men  to  be  bom  free 
equal,  he  was  busy  with  his  hands  tearing  unhappy  neg 
from  their  homes,  bringing  them  in  chains  across  the  sea, 
selling  them  into  the  house  of  bcmdage  for  a  price.     To  i 
that  it  was  no  rare  thing  in  Africa  for  parents  to  sell  the 
children,  that  prisoners  of  war  were  always  made  slaves^ 
to  be  dragged  loaded  with  shackles  to  the  rice-swamp  and  the 
tobacco-field  was  merely  to  exchange  one  slaveiy  for  another, 
and  that  of  all  slaveries  tliat  among  a  Christian  j^eople  wm  the 
least  gaUing,  was  to  talk  nonsense.     It  waa  about  as  sensible  i 
it  would  have  been  to  say  tliat  because  it  was  the  custom  oj 
the  Indians  to  maim  and  tortiiro  their  prisoners  to  death,  eve 
Cherokee  or  Chickasaw  brave  that  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  tbe 
Kentuckians  sh<nxld  instantly  be  drowned.     For  that  would  be 
merely  exchanging  one  form  of  death  for  another,  and  no  one - 
could  doubt  tliat  drowning  was  a  much  more  agreeable  dc 
than  roasting  at  the  stake.     If  it  were  barbarous  for  savages  to 
roast  their  captives,  it  would  be  heinous  for  civiKzed  men  tOj 
di'own  theira.    If  it  were  cruel  for  pagan  blacks  on  the 
of  Guinea,  who  made  no  pretensions  to  equality  among  men, 
to  enslave  the  pmoners  of  their  club  and  bow,  what  could  baj 
said  of  civilized  Christians  who,  having  fought  for  and  gait 
their  own  liberty  under  the  pretence  that  liberty  was  a  nat 
right  of  man,  proceeded  to  take  away  this  natural  right  from^ 
others  ? 

Unhappily  the  debate  went  no  further.    Parker  yielded  to 
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the  advice  of  his  friends,  withdrew  his  motion,  and  a  few  daya 
later  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  providing  for  a  duty  on  cer- 
tain imported  persons  till  the  year  1808. 

And  now  for  a  while  business  went  smoothly  on.  The 
import  and  tonnage  bills  were  disposed  of,  bills  establishing 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  War 
Department,  and  the  Land  Office  were  ordered  to  be  brought 
in,  and  some  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  discussed. 
As  they  passed  from  the  House  they  were  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, and  were  based  upon  such  amendments  as  had  l)ecn  in- 
sisted on  by  the  conventions  of  Virginia,  New  Hampshhre,  and 
New  York,  Tlie  Senate,  by  compreMing  some  and  stidking 
out  others,  cut  down  the  number  to  twelve  ;  the  House  agreed, 
and  in  this  form  they  were  sent  to  the  States.  Of  the  twelve, 
ten  were  ratified  by  three  fourtlis  of  the  States,  and  became 
thenceforth  part  of  the  Constitution.  Two,  that  which  regu- 
lated the  number,  and  that  which  ilxed  the  pay  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  HouBB  of  Representatives,  were  most  wisely  thrown 
out  by  the  States. 

It  wajB  now  the  third  of  September,  and  the  House,  agree- 
able to  a  previous  notice,  listened  to  a  motion  for  selecting  a 
place  of  permanent  residence  for  the  General  Government. 

The  debate  began  at  once,  and  was  one  of  the  longest  and 
the  most  acrimonious  the  members  had  yet  been  engaged  in. 
It  began  on  a  Thursday  morning,  and  was  not  over  when  the 
members  adjourned  for  dinner  on  the  foUowuig  Monday. 
Every  one  of  the  fifty-nine  had  something  to  say,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  speeches  that  have  come  down  to  us,  though 
broken  and  meagre,  are  full  of  interest.  They  show  most 
^  clearly  what  was  the  common  opinion  among  men  of  that  time 
concerning  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  country  in  our 
own. 

Tlie  eastern  memters,  it  should  eeem^  were  ill-disposed  to 
consider  the  matter  at  all.  The  close  of  the  session  was  near 
at  hand.  Much  unfinished  business  was  etiU  before  the  House. 
The  choice  of  a  spot  for  the  national  cily  was  not  pressing, 
and  might  therefore  be  left  over  till  Congress  met  again.  But 
when  they  saw  that  the  House  was  detennined  to  go  on,  they 
organized  a  caucus^  called  in  a  few  of  the  representatives  from 
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file  middle  States,  talked  the  matter  over,  decided  diat  the 
new  city  ought  to  be  m  near  the  centre  of  population,  wealth, 
and  territory  as  an  easy  connection  with  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Ohio  would  allow,  and  that  the  desired  place  could  undoubt- 
edly be  found  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  A  mo- 
tion to  this  effect  was  accordingly  made  and  carried.  The  next 
moment  the  southern  members  T'ere  on  their  legs  calUng  to 
the  Speaker  for  a  hearing. 

What,  such  was  the  substance  of  their  arguments,  what 
was  the  use  of  laying  down  for  guidance  principles  go  ragne 
and  absurd?  What  was  to  be  understood  by  the  centre  of 
population,  wealth,  and  territory  ?  There  was  one  centre  for 
wealth,  and  another  for  population,  and  a  third  for  territoiT. 
Did  the  House  propose  to  iiiid  the  centi-e  of  these  three  cea* 
tres?  The  thmg  could  not  be  done.  The  numbers  of  Hie 
people  were  rapidly  increasing  in  some  States  and  rapidly  de- 
creasing in  others.  Thousands  of  foreigners  were  settling  in 
the  South.  Thousands  of  farmers  from  the  eastward  were 
pouring  down  the  Ohio  valley  to  tlie  rich  lands  beyond  the 
mountains.  What  was  the  centre  of  population  when  the  site 
for  the  Federal  city  was  chosen  would  therefore  cease  to  he 
the  centre  before  half  the  Government  buildings  were  put  npw 
And  how  was  the  centre  of  territory  to  be  foimd  out  f  Wis 
the  uninhabited  wilderness  to  be  considered  ?  Should  they 
take  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  on  one  side  and  the  Missouri  oa, 
the  otlier,  and  seek  the  geographical  centre  ?  If  eo,  it  wotilJ 
surely  fall  on  a  spot  far  away  from  the  limits  of  civilization,, 
and  abounding  in  beajsta  and  savage  men.  But  they  weri 
a^ured  the  populated  part  of  the  country  ought  not  to  lie 
thought  of,  and  that  if  the  river  St*  Croix  were  made  the  « 
em  and  the  river  St,  Marj^'s  the  southern  limit,  the  centre 
tenntory  would  be  found  hard  by  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannai,! 
Lee  hoped  that  some  member  well  posted  in  geography  wouldi 
sliow  how  these  banks  conformed  with  tlie  guiding  princij 
laid  do\vn  in  the  motion ;  how  they  commimicated  with  tlifl 
Atlantic,  and  how  they  were  connected  with  the  territory  of 
tlie  West 

Hartley  took  him  at  his  word  and  answered  him,    Wright's 
Ferry  was  such  a  town-    It  stood  upon  the  east  bank  soihd 
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thirty-five  mile«  from  sea-water.  As  for  the  Susquehanna,  bo 
great  was  the  vohune  of  ita  waters  that  ships  could  at  any  time 
of  year  sail  up  it  to  the  waters  of  Otsego  lake.  Three  tine 
rivers  ran  into  it,  from  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south* 
The  Tioga  was  navigable  for  a  great  distance,  and  was  con- 
nected by  an  easy  pjrtage  with  the  Genesee,  which  emptied 
into  I^ke  Ontmno.  The  Juniata  nearly  connected  with  the 
Kiskimientas,  and  that  with  the  Ohio*  A  short  land-carriage 
joined  the  head  of  the  west  branch  with  the  Alleghany,  which 
f  gave  easy  connection  with  the  frontier  towns  of  Kentucky. 
As  to  the  t^wo,  it  was  no  mean  place.  But  ten  miles  sepa- 
rated Wright's  Ferry  from  the  great  city  of  Lancaster.  The 
climate  was  salubrious.  The  soil  and  the  river  jielded  plenti- 
fully. If  the  honorable  gentleman  was  disposed  to  give  atten- 
'  tion  to  a  disli  of  lish,  he  could  find  none  finer  than  could  be 
i  drawn  from  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  *'Then  why 
not,"  said  Lee,  ''  go  at  onoe  to  Yorktown  ?  Wliy  fix  on  the 
banks  of  a  swift  river  when  it  is  possible  to  occupy  the  shores 
of  Codoms  creek  ? '' 

He  was  assured  by  Goodhue  that  the  Susquehanna  was 
mucli  to  be  preferred.  There  was  the  centre  of  tenitorj%  The 
centre  of  population,  it  was  true,  lay  to  the  northward*  But 
the  eastern  members  were  ready,  from  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
to  let  that  pas^.  They  well  know  that  the  centre  of  population 
would  not  change  for  ages,  and  that  when  it  did,  the  movement 
would  be  to  the  eastward,  not  to  the  south ;  to  the  manufactur- 
ing, not  to  the  agricultural  States. 

This  remark  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  one  of  the 
representatives  from  Georgia.  He  flew  into  a  passion  and 
demanded  to  know  what  the  people  would  say  when  they 
aed  that  the  members  from  Xew  England  and  New  York 
fixed  on  the  seat  of  Government  for  the  United  States. 
This  was  not  proper  language  to  go  out  to  freemen.  Jealousiea 
eere  already  abroad,  and  this  would  blow  the  coals  of  sedition 
ato  a  consuming  flame.  Were  the  other  members  of  the 
Union  not  to  be  consulted  ?  Were  the  eastern  men  to  dictate 
the  country,  and  fix  the  Federal  city  where  it  pleased 
bera  I  Why  not  also  fix  the  principles  of  government  while 
their  hands  were  in !    Why  not  come  forward  and  say  to  the 
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South,  "  Give  "as  up  your  principles  and  we  will  govern  yon  ? '' 
This  looked  like  aristocracy.  It  was  not  tme  that  the  geo- 
graphical centime  was  to  be  found  on  the  Susquehanna.  From 
Wright's  Ferry  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  province  of  Maine 
was  four  hundred  miles,  and  to  the  nearest  point  in  the  upper 
district  of  Georgia  it  was  nine  hundred  miles. 

This  in  turn  was  denied.  From  the  Ferry  to  the  extreme 
of  Mainej  a  member  eaid,  waa  seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
To  Savannah  the  distance  was  precisely  the  same.  To  Ken- 
tucky it  was  seven  hundred  and  tliirty  or  forty  miles.  But 
aside  from  all  this,  there  was  surely  no  occasion  for  such  a 
display  of  warmth*  It  had  been  merely  stated  that  a  consulta- 
tion of  the  eastern  members  had  taken  place.  Was  there  any- 
thing wrong  in  this  ?  So  far  from  being  a  mark  of  an  aristo- 
cratic  spirit,  it  was  merely  a  proof  that  men,  attentive  to  their 
own  bnsLQGss,  had  chosen  this  way  of  discussing  it.  The  pro- 
posed city  ought  to  be  placed  somewhere  between  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  Delaware.  The  Potomac  was  objectionable.  It 
was  believed  in  the  East  to  be  unhealthy •  Vast  numbers  of 
New  England  adventurers  had  gone  to  the  southern  States, 
and  all  had  found  graves  there.  The  Delaware  was  to  be  pro- 
ferred*  The  strength  and  riches  of  the  countiy  ky  in  the 
I^orth.  There,  too,  was  the  centre  of  population.  For  surely 
no  man  of  candor  would  for  a  moment  pi-etend  that  southern 
slaves,  men  with  no  rights  whatever,  should  be  taken  thought 
of  in  detennining  where  the  seat  of  Government  should  be. 
As  well  might  they  count  the  black  cattle  of  New  England. 

At  this  stage  of  the  debate  Vining  obtained  a  hearing.  He 
was  the  only  repi'esentative  Delaware  had  in  the  House,  waa  a 
man  of  small  parts,  and  never  rose  to  speak  but  he  entertained 
the  members  with  a  style  of  oratory  for  which  florid  is  a  mild 
term.  After  some  remarks  about  the  rays  of  Government  the 
unpolished  sons  of  earth,  and  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  chastise 
the  prejudices  of  his  mind,  he  declared  he  had  taken  no  part  in 
making  the  bargain.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  Con- 
gress was  to  tickle  the  trout  in  the  stream  Codoms,  to  build 
their  sumptuous  palaces  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  or  ad- 
mire Commerce  with  her  expanded  wings  on  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware.    For  himself  he  leaned  toward  the  Potomac 
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And  now  a  number  of  places  were  snggeated.  One  mem- 
ber moved  Peacli  Bottom,  a  second  waa  for  HamBburg,  a 
tbird  for  the  Hudson.  But  the  debate  was  narrowed  down  to 
a  comparison  of  the  claims  of  tlie  Susquebanua  and  the  Poto- 
mac. The  advantages  of  the  latter  were  well  set  forth  by  Stone, 
of  Maryland. 

In  fixing  the  Beat  of  Government  it  was  proper,  he  thought, 
to  have  clearly  in  view  not  only  the  present  ioiportance  of  the 
States,  but  their  weight  at  a  day  in  tlie  nejir  future.  He  did 
not  mean  a  visionai'y  importance  or  a  chimerical  expectation, 
but  Buch  a  one  as  could  be  proved  with  as  much  certainty  as 
that  effects  follow  causes.  Now,  it  did  not  need  demonstration 
to  sliow  that  the  increase  of  population  to  the  eastward  was 
merely  conditionaL  There  was  nothing  to  invite  men  to  settle 
there.  The  climate  was  severe.  The  winters  were  long.  The 
summers  were  short*  The  soil  was  cold  and  barren.  Even  if 
a  few  hardy  adventurers  did  come  into  New  England,  they 
would  soon  be  driven,  by  the  very  law  which  determined  the 
increase  of  men,  to  seek  the  States  beyond  the  Potomac,  Men 
mnltiplied  in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  wliich  they  secured 
food.  But  food  was  more  plentifid  in  a  warm  than  in  a  cold 
climate*  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  at  no  very  distant  day  the 
population  of  tlie  continent  would  be  massed  in  the  warm  and 
fertile  States  of  the  South.  Indeed,  this  had  already  begtm. 
Look  at  that  part  of  the  West  called  Kentucky,  Compam  its 
increase  in  population  since  the  war  with  that  of  any  State  to 
the  eaatwaixh  It  had  surpassed  them  all.  Nothing  Uke  it  had 
ever  before  been  known  in  America,  But  this  vast  crowd  of 
adventurers  that  was  daily  spreading  over  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  should  be  closely  watched.  Everybody  knew  that  immi- 
grants  were  in  general  bold  and  hardy  spirits,  caring  little  for 
laws,  hating  strict  g<:)vemment,  and  ready  for  any  entA?rpriso, 
however  desperate.  But  those  of  Kentucky  were  particularly 
so.  They  were  near  a  great  rival  nation,  eager  to  make  them 
its  subjects.  They  were  independent  in  their  condition.  Their 
soil  was  rich,  their  crops  were  abundant ;  they  wanted  scarcely 
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a  ,  would  gladly  give  them  in  exchange  for 

bacon  and  flour,  butter  and  hams^    Everything  tempted  them 
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to  break  the  few  ties  tliat  bound  tbem  to  the  East,  fomi  a  new 
government,  or  go  over  in  a  body  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  To 
hinder  this  the  Government  must  go  near  them ;  near  enough 
to  be  felt  by  them  and  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  them,  Tl  •; 
banks  of  the  Potomac  were  therefore  the  place  for  the  Fedunii 
city.  The  Susquehanna  came  down  from  the  north.  The  Poto- 
mac came  from  the  west,  and,  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  Union 
that  mingled  their  watere  with  the  Atlantic,  was  the  only  ooe 
that  afforded  a  practical,  shorty  and  safe  commmiication  vj'ith 
Kentucky  and  the  A\^e8t. 

The  day  closed  with  Borae  savage  remarks  from  the  Vir- 
ginia delegates.  Lee  had  been  upon  his  legs  urging  tbe  cl 
of  the  Potomac,  and  before  he  sat  down  reminded  the  IIoi 
of  Bonie  of  the  predictions  of  the  Antifederalists,  The  Con- 
stitution, it  was  well  known,  was  adopted  with  great  difficulty 
by  Virginia.  The  States  east  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Antifeder- 
alists  had  said,  would  form  confederacies  and  destroy  the  South, 
To  this  the  Federalists  had  answered,  No !  A  magnanimooa'i 
policy  would  spring  from  common  interests  and  common 
dangers,  jealousies  would  cease,  the  States  would  unite  and 
henceforth  think  only  of  tlie  good  of  all.  The  argimient  had 
been  successful,  and  Virginia,  with  many  fears,  but  strong 
hopes,  carae  into  the  Union.  But  how  would  the  Af  '  — ' 
aUsta  rejoice  when  they  learned  that  their  worst  pre,  ,.i_  ,i 
had  come  to  pass  ;  nay,  that  the  northern  States  had  not  even 
waited  till  the  Government  w^as  organized,  before  they  sacri- 
ficed the  South  to  their  own  Bcltish  ends  1 

Lawrence  mplied  to  him.  If  he  wished  to  convince  the  Hoi 
he  must  make  use  of  arguments,  not  terrors.  The  Federal  Gov* 
emraent  was  in  no  danger.  The  South  was  quite  safe*  Hmn 
fears,  happily,  were  not  shared  in  even  by  his  colleagues. 
House  could  recall  a  day  not  very  long  since  when  the  ton] 
bill  was  tmder  debate,  and  how  a  member  from  Virginia  hmr 
stood  up,  congratulated  tlie  House  on  its  moderation  and  oven- 
handed  justice,  and  declared  that,  could  the  proceedings  of  that 
day  have  been  foreseen  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  many  ob-j 
jectiona  brought  agtiinst  the  Constitution  would  never  ha 
been  made.  Madison  owned  having  uttered  such  a  remark. 
**Bnt,"  said  he,  warmly,  "give  me  leave  now  to  say  that 
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a  prophet  arisen  up  in  that  body  and  brought  the  declarations 
and  proceedings  of  this  day  into  view,  I  as  firmly  believe  Vir- 
ginia would  not  at  this  moment  have  been  part  of  the  Union.'' 
"  Is  it  to  be  contended,"  exclaimed  Sedgwick,  "  that  the  ma- 
jority shall  not  rule  ?  And  shall  the  minority,  because  they 
cannot  carry  their  point,  accuse  us  of  a  lack  of  candor  ?  Are 
we  to  be  told  to  our  faces  that  a  great  State  would  not  have 
joined  the  Union  could  she  have  foreseen  the  proceediiigs  of 
the  House  ?  Certain  members  brought  this  business  forward 
themselves.  They  drove  the  House  into  it.  We  prayed,  we 
supplicated  for  time.  They  stood  firm.  But  now  on  a  sudden, 
when  matters  are  not  to  their  liking,  they  in  turn  are  clam- 
oring for  time,  and  blaming  the  House  for  doing  the  very 
thing  they  began  by  demanding.  Six  weeks'  deliberation  will 
not  change  a  single  opinion."  Wadsworth  was  yet  more  em- 
phatic for  an  immediate  vote.  He  was  set  against  bargaining. 
It  would  do  no  credit  to  the  House.  He  would  not  excuse 
himself.  He  was  willing  the  whole  matter  of  bargaining  should 
be  shown  up.  He  did  not  dare  to  vote  for  the  Potomac.  If 
the  seat  of  Government  went  there,  he  knew  the  whole  of  New 
England  would  think  the  Union  destroyed.  Since  members 
had  been  forced,  nay,  dragged  by  the  throat,  he  might  say,  to 
this  business,  he  hoped  it  would  be  finished  at  once. 

But  the  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  spent  three 
more  days  in  ill-natured  debate.  At  last,  after  all  manner  of 
motions  and  counter-motions,  a  final  vote  was  reached  on  the 
question  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  select  a  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  buy  land,  and  put  up  buildings. 
When  the  question  was  put  by  the  Speaker,  twenty-eight  stood 
up  on  the  aflirmative ;  twenty-one  remained  seated  on  the  n^a- 
tive.     So  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  struck  out  the  Susquehanna,  put  in  a  site  one 
mile  from  Philadelphia,  passed  it,  and  sent  the  bill  back  to  the 
House.  The  House  was  very  indignant.  All  kinds  of  rumors 
were  afloat  It  was  declared  the  Senate  were  keeping  the  ap- 
propriation bill  as  a  hostage,  and  that  the  House  ought  to  show 
a  proper  spirit.  But  the  members  were  weary  of  the  matter, 
concurred  in  the  amendment,  and  the  next  day  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

TOL.  I. — 87 


It  is  both  curious  and  interestiiig  to  obeerFe  how  the  wi*- 
om  of  the  best  statesmen  of  that  daj  has  been  tortted  into 
foolishness  by  a  long  series  of  events  which^  had  thej  been  f ore- 
told,  would  have  been  thought  the  dreanos  of  a  maHTti^n,  Tli« 
vast  stretch  of  territory  then  the  richest  posaession  of  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  and  of  which  no  thought  was  taken^  has  since  been 
added  to  the  States,  and  is  now  tiiickly  settled  by  fifteen  mill- 
ions of  souls,  Nay,  Ohio  and  Dlinois,  which,  when  St.  Clair 
gOTemed  them,  contained  but  a  few  block-houses  and  a  half- 
dozen  straggling  hamlets,  now  boast,  each  of  them,  of  a  popab* 
tion  but  a  few  thousand  less  than  that  of  tlie  elcTen  Stated 
represented  in  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  The 
centre  of  population  near  which  the  Federal  city  was  to  stand 
was  the  next  year  found  to  be  twenty-three  miles  east  of  Balti- 
more, where  Goodhue  liad  declared  it  would  remain  fixed  for 
ages,  and  that  when  it  did  move,  would  travel  to  the  eastward. 
But  when  the  century  closed,  the  centre  of  population  was 
eighteen  miles  to  tie  west  of  Baltimore,  and  from  that  day 
forth  it  has  gone  steadily  westward  along  the  thiity-ninth  paiml- 
lei  of  north  latitude.  Never  has  it  at  any  time  been  niore  dian 
sixteen  miles  to  the  north,  nor  more  tlian  three  miles  to  the 
south,  of  that  line*  At  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the  prfSft- 
ent  century  the  centre  of  population  was  forty  miles  northwest 
of  Washington*  In  1820  it  was  sixteen  miles  north  of  TTood* 
stock,  in  Virginia.  When  Jackson  was  President  it  was  nine- 
teen miles  west^outhwest  of  Moorefield,  a  little  town  hard  by 
the  boundary  of  Maryland.  When  Harrison  died  the  centre 
had  advanced  to  sixteen  miles  south  of  Clarksburg,  in  We^t 
Virginia*  Wlien  the  middle  of  the  century  was  readied  it 
stood  twenty-three  miles  southeast  of  Parkersburg,  in  the  same 
State*  When  Lincoln  was  elected  it  had  entered  Ohio,  and 
was  twenty  miles  south  of  ChilUcothe*  In  ten  years  it  had 
travelled  eighty-one  miles.  Then  came  the  civil  war,  the  rate 
of  advance  fell  to  forty-two  miles,  and  in  1870  it  was  forty* 
eight  miles  east  by  north  of  Cincinnati.  The  rate  then  io- 
creased,  and  when  the  tenth  census  was  taken  the  centre  of 
population  had  passed  eight  miles  west  of  CincinnatL  In 
ninety  years  this  centime,  once  thought  eo  fixed  that  tlie  perma- 
nent seat  of  Government  was  to  be  placed  near  to  it,  had 
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moved  almost  due  westward  four  hundred  and  fifty-eeven 
inilesj  and  gone  beyond  the  eiglith  city  in  the  Union,  which, 
in  the  same  year  the  first  census  was  taken,  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  solitude,  and  was  called  by  St.  Clair,  Cincinnati. 

While  the  House  was  busy  debating  by  what  name  the 
Pi't'sident  should  be  called,  Washington  was  troubled  to  know 
in  what  manner  he  should  behave.  He  was  the  first  of  our 
long  line  of  Pi'esidentg.  He  had  therefore  no  precedents  to 
guide  him  in  private  tmd  public  treatment  of  men.  The  plaoe 
was  one  of  great  dignity.  But  just  how  much  dignity  was 
consistent  with  that  republican  simplicity  which  was  the  boast 
the  time  he  did  not  know.  The  city  was  gay.  The  people 
eeted  fa^^hion,  and  many  among  them  who  had  enjoyed  opu- 
lence in  the  colonial  days  looked  back  with  some  regret  on 
the  fine  clothes,  the  hosts  of  servants^,  the  equipage,  and  the 
ceremonial  of  the  royal  governors.  They  would  gladly  have 
seen  the  modest,  sad-looking  gentleman  in  black,  whom  they 
had  raised  to  the  chief  place  in  the  land,  have  a  guard  at  his 
^oor,  ride  out  followed  by  a  train  of  menials^  and  would  have 
pne,  on  reception-dap,  with  some  pride,  through  lines  of 
iveried  servants  to  bow  at  the  foot  of  a  very  low  throne.  But 
the  extreme  Antifedei-alist^,  the  men  who  every  election-day 
denounced  aristocracy  and  the  woll-bom,  begrudged  hira  even 
the  fine  hoase  and  the  fine  furniture  already  given  bim  by 
Congress,  and  cursed  the  vandals  who  were  levelling  the  ram- 
parts of  the  old  fort  to  make  way  for  a  new  mansion,  yet  more 
costly  and  spacious  than  the  old.  Neither  party  was  to  be 
odiTidiid*  He  did  not  wish  by  a  too  great  simplicity  to  lay 
himself  open  to  the  jibes  and  sarcasms  of  that  influential  class 
whose  after-dinner  talk  was,  as  Jefferson  complained,  monarch- 
ical to  a  shocking  degree.*  He  did  not  wish,  by  a  too  great 
exelusivenesa,  to  call  forth  the  reproaches  of  those  who  bitterly 
bemoaned  what  they  termed  the  decline  of  republican  ^irit. 
In  17T5  they  were  accustomed,  they  said,  to  hear  the  phrase, 


•  **  But  I  cannot  ile*cribc  the  wonder  and  toortification  with  whicb  the  table  ' 
oon^criationa  filled  me.     Politics  was  the  chief  topic,  and  s  preferetice  of  kiziglj 
oirer  r«ptibtjCiiD  government  was  evideutly  the  favorite  sentimenL**    Jefferscm*! 
Ansa    Ee  U  fnferritig  to  the  aeries  of  dinners  given  him  on  his  return  from 
wmooot 
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^voxpopuUi  vox  deV^  Now  they  were  daily  told  tliat  deiiH> 
meies  were  a  volcano.  Then  it  was,  "the  natural  equality  tu 
mankmd  " ;  now  it  was,  "  the  well-born/'  Then  it  waj&, ''  soii 
of  liberty  " ;  now  it  was,  "  State  demagogues."  Then  it  wa^, 
"  our  excellent  State  constitutions  * ' ;  now  it  was,  "  the  mon^^T 
with  thirteen  heads/*  Fifteen  yeara  before,  the  expresaion  wae^ 
"  the  free  and  Unitt^d  States  of  America" ;  now  it  waa^ ''  the  na- 
tional Government."  * 

Washington  therefore  drew  up  a  set  of  qnestious  aa  to  tib 
official  conduct,  and  guhmitted  them  to  Hamilton  and  Adaot^ 
Should  he,  he  asked,  associate  with  all,  or  see  none  ?  Should 
he  keep  open  house  after  the  manner  of  the  Presidents  of  Cun- 
grass ;  or  would  it  be  enough  to  give  a  feast  on  Buch  great 
days  as  the  fourth  of  July,  the  thirtieth  of  November*  and 
the  fourth  of  March  ?  Would  one  day  in  the  week  be  sutli- 
clent  to  receive  visits  of  compliment?  Wliat  would  be  said 
if  he  were  sometimee  to  be  seen  at  quiet  tea-parties  {  When 
Congress  adjourned,  should  he  make  a  tour? 

The  answerB  that  came  back  removed  his  doubts,  and  it 
was  soon  announced  in  the  newspapers  that  the  F 
would  receive  calls  on  TuesdayB  and  Fridays. f  Ti_ 
were  set  apart  for  congressional  dinners.  On  Saturdays  the 
President  might  sometimes  be  seen  riding  through  the  outsk 
of  the  city  mounted  on  a  fine  Virginia  horse,  or  seated  in 
box  at  the  theatre.  The  only  one  in  tlie  city  at  that  time  waa 
on  John  street.  It  was  mean  and  badly  furrtished,  had  been 
put  up  for  the  American  Company  of  comedians  before  this 
war,  and  used  by  the  British  officers  during  their  oceupancy  of 
the  city.  There,  in  a  box  adorned  with  fitting  emblems,  the 
Presidi-nt  was  to  be  seen  much  oftener  than  many  of  the  citi- 
zens approved,  f  On  such  occasions  the  President's  MaitJi 
was  always  played.  It  had  been  composed  by  Pfyles,  thtt 
leader  of  the  few  violins  and  drums  that  passed  for  the  i»n*hQ8» 
tra,  and  played  for  tlie  first  time  on  Trenton  Bridge  m  Wasti* 


it 


♦  Boston  Independent  Chronicle*  Also,  Now  York  Jouniil,  Soptombct  10^  17$0l 

f  New  Tork  Journal,  May  7,  178». 

{  It  WAB  at  this  time  ib&t  opom.g1&!isea  licgiin  to  ho  as«^i  In  the  tlnmlrft.  Th« 
pit  treated  thii  i^  a  greftt  piece  of  affectation,  and  the  faahbn  of  uamg  **  «p|< 
glABses  "  was  mitch  ridiculed.    See  Neir  Tork  PiMsket,  Jol^  S9,  17H9, 
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ingfcoE  rode  over  on  his  way  to  be  inaugaratei  The  air  had 
a  martml  ring  that  caught  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  soon  he* 
came  popular  as  Washington's  Marehj  and  when  Adains  was 
President,  in  a  moment  of  great  party  excitement  Judge  Hop- 
kinson  wi'ote  and  adapted  to  it  the  famous  lines  beginning 
*'  HaU,  Columbia,''  Thenceforth  it  ceased  to  be  known  ajs  the 
President's  March,  and  mider  the  name  of  ''  Hail,  Columbia  " 
has  become  one  of  the  most  stirring  of  our  national  airs.* 

Shortly  after  the  Houses  rose,  the  President  set  forth  to 
show  Iiimself  to  the  people  of  the  eastern  States.  He  went 
through  the  chief  towns  of  Connecticut,  carefully  avoided 
Khode  Island,  passed  a  few  days  at  Boston,  rode  tlience  to 
New  Hampshii-e,  and  came  back  by  another  route  from  that 
by  which  he  went.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  a  great 
show  of  Federal  spirit.  Bonfires  were  ht,  triumphal  arches 
put  up,  feasts  were  made  ready,  and  odes  written  in  his  honor. 
The  farmers  deserted  their  orchards  and  flocked  in  thousands 
to  the  villages  to  gaze  once  more  on  that  passionless  face  and 
firmly  set  myuth.t  He  was  much  gratified  wzih  the  warmth  of 
his  reception  in  States  so  ill-disposed  to  tlie  new  Government  j 
aiid,  had  it  not  been  for  one  episode,  would  have  brought  back 
none  but  the  liveliest  recollections  of  unalloyed  pleasure,  A 
gnmt  affront  was,  however,  offered  him  at  Boston.  John  Han- 
cock was  then  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  And  of  all  the 
long  line  of  men  who  have  filled  that  high  place,  he  was  the 
most  narrow,  tlie  most  pompous,  the  most  vain.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  other  States  hastened  to  tlie  borders,  bade  the  Presi- 
cdeut  welcome,  and  escorted  him  with  troops  to  the  capital  city, 
iut  Hancock  kept  his  house,  suffered  Washington  to  enter  the 
State,  ride  tx>  Boston,  and  pass  a  night  there  before  he  could 
bring  himself  to  make  the  first  call.  Hancock  was  a  strong 
Antifederalist  It  seemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  his  warped 
and  narrow  mind  tliat  he  should  hold  high  the  extreme  doc- 
trine of  independent  States.    "Washington  was,  he  claimed,  but 

*  See  «  note  on  this  in  Custfa'i  RecoUcctioofl  And  PiiTAte  Hemoirfl  of  Waah* 
OQ.    AIbo,  UUtorical  Magmdoe,  Januanr,  1859,  where  Balitmore  Clipper^  IStt, 
i  died.     The  haiiig  of  the  composer  lb  apeUed  Fylo,  Feyle«»  and  Pfylea. 

f  For  ACooiiQt  of  ibe  Preiident'B  tour,  see  Connecticut  Counuti,  Columbifta 

Cctiimott  nnfted  Sttites  Cbroaicle,  New  H&mpshire  Gftzettc,  Boston  Gazette^  and 

the  llorcary. 
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the  chief  of  a  Confederation  of  States.  Ho  was  the  (ihief  of  an 
independent  State.  It  waa  elearlj  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  make  the  first  visit.  Hancock  accordingly  plea43ed  the  gout, 
gave  a  dinner  to  Borae  boon  companions  and  officers  of  a 
French  man*of'War  in  the  harhor,  and  not  till  the  whole  citj 
was  crying  shame  did  he  send  to  excuse  his  folly  and  beg  to 
know  when  the  President  would  be  at  home.  The  affront 
was  indeed  a  gross  one,  and  long  remembered.*  With  this 
single  exception  the  tour  wajs  one  unending  ovation,  and  the 
President  returned  to  New  York  late  in  the  fall  most  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  state  of  feeling  in  New  England.f 

Once  more  at  home,  his  time  was  taken  up  \vith  the  argent 
demands  of  office-seekers,  and  in  consultations  with  the  lately 
appointed  heads  of  departments.  What  is  now  known  as  the 
Cabinet  did  not  then  exist.  But  Congress  had  at  the  last  session 
authorized  the  formation  of  the  three  departments,  of  State, 
of  War,  and  the  Treasuiy,  and  at  the  head  of  each  had  Ixnen 
placed  some  man  of  ability  and  integrity.  Jefferson  was  ha&- 
tening  home  from  France  to  become  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. To  Knox,  the  favorite  general  of  Washington,  was  in- 
trusted the  Department  of  War,  Hamilton  had  been  called  to 
the  Treasury.  Randolph  was  Attorney-General.  The  poet-* 
office,  then  an  unimportant  branch  of  Government,  was  given 
to  Samuel  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts. 

In  point  of  importance,  indeed,  the  Treasury  was  first 
The  army  numbered  but  a  few  hundred  men.     The  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  consisted  in  little  more  than  the  occa-j 
sional  exchange  of  formal  notes  with  the  ministers  of  three  < 


♦  The  Boston  pApera,  the  Mercury  aad  the  Oozett*^  give  no  ftiXKraat  of,  ud 
BQiike  BO  comments  on,  the  rudeness  of  the  Governor.    The  story,  bowctrr,  is  fully 
told  by  W*  H,  Sumnor  in  Some  Rcoollections  of  Wftshington*8  Vkit  l«>  noetoa.  j 
in  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for  Aprils  18R0;  In  Bro^V 
RecoUectioas,  pp,  128,  129;  and  hy  a  writer  under  the  sl^ature  of  Cmtlnfl 

+  In  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  time^i,  the  following  is  worthy  of  notio 
The  city  is  Boston.     "  The  ladies,  in  honor  of  the  Provident,  hare  s^rreed  to  wo 
the  following  device  in  a  saeh :  A  broad  white  ribbon  with  G.  W,  in  gold  Wium 
(or  spangles)  encircled  with  a  laurel  wreath  in  front  \  on  oni?  end  ol  the  t^h  i 
be  painted  an  American  eagle,  and  the  other  a  fleur-de-lis."    rcnnsyWatiiii  Jnu 
ml,  November  11,  17&0.    See,  also,  Fisher  Atne«  to  Dwitrht,  October  21  and  iijA 
1789 ;  and  Sumner's  Some  Recollections  of  Washington's  Visits  «io.  New  ] 
Eistoricol  and  Genealogical  Register,  April^  186(>,  p.  161. 
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or  fooT  continental  powers.  But  the  patronage  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  large,  and  8o  long  as  the  debts  remained  unpaid  the 
management  of  its  affairs  was  likely  to  be  of  far  more  concern 
to  the  country  than  the  number  of  rations  distributed  to  the 

Earmy,  or  what  went  on  at  Madrid  or  the  Hague,  To  this  re- 
sponsible post  had  been  called  a  young  man  but  just  turned 
tldrty-two.  But  such  were  the  powers  of  hig  mind  that  Ham- 
ilton at  thirty-two  was  as  well  fitted  for  the  place  as  any  man 
of  his  time  at  fifty-two.  As  a  politician  he  was  believed  by 
liifl  contemporaiies  to  liave  been  not  over-scrupulous,  and  to 
iiave  sometimes  followed  dark  and  crooked  ways.  But  as  a 
public  servant  his  zeal,  his  industry,  his  ability,  were  never  at- 
tacked even  by  Jefferson,  who  hated  him  with  an  animosity 
more  implacable  than  the  animosity  of  Burr. 

The  new  Secretary  had  not  been  many  days  in  office  before 
he  was  hard  at  work  on  a  import  on  the  state  of  the  national 
debt  and  the  best  way  to  pay  it.  But  while  his  work  was  stiU 
unfinished  the  Houses  met  and  began  a  session  singularly 
eventful,  a  session  from  which  dates  that  financial  policy  which 
has  been  so  fruitful  of  wonders,  a  session  in  which  some  ques- 
tions, long  afterward  set  at  rest  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword, 
were  for  the  first  time  long  and  fiercely  debated. 

In  neither  of  the  two  Houses  which  met  on  the  fourth  of 
January,  1790,  can  a  party-line  be  distinguished.    There  was 
indeed  among  the  people  the  great  line  which  separated  the 
Federal  party  from  tlie  Antifederal  party,  the  upholders  from 
the  detractors  of  the  Constitution.    But  the  few  Antifederal- 
who  found  seats  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  were  too 
eak  in  nmnbers  to  form  an  opposition  or  to  keep  back  the 
current  of  public  affainB.     Indeed,  their  antifederalism  soon 
or©  off,  for  the  hciit  of  party  feud  was  cold  and  dull  com- 
with  the  intense  fervor  of  sectional  hat^  ;  the  hate  that 
rang  up  between  the  East  as  the  Eajst,  and  the  South  aa  the 
>uth.    No  man  in  the  South  was  a  firmer  or  more  bigoted 
AntifederaliBt  than  Btirke*     But  through  all  that  long  and 
rancorous  session  Burke  put  away  his  party  feeling  and  never 
for  a  moment  forgot  that  he  came  from  a  State  where  the  ne- 
gro was  a  slave  and  where  the  rice^plant  grew  to  perfection. 
Grout  had  been  sent  by  the  Shayites  of  Massachusetts^    Bat 
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little  as  he  liked  the  new  plan,  he  too  forgot,  when  he  vc 
that  he  was  an  AntifederaliBt,  and  remembered  onlj  that 
was  from  the  greatest,  the  most  prosperous  of  New  EsgL 
States. 

The  nouses  met^  however,  in  good  spirit,  and  the  speedii 
made  by  the  President  at  the  opening  of  the  Eession  was  cor- 
dially received.    He  congratulated  them  on  the  concord,  pea^e^J 
and  plenty  wliich  blessed  the  land     He  spoke  with  much 
pleasure  of  the  increasing  good- will  toward  the  Govemmeat, 
and  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  North  CaroIimLi 
But  he  reminded  them  at  the  same  time  that  some  matters  of 
great  weight  demanded  speedy  and  earnest  attention.     The 
frontier  was  to  be  defended ;  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
was  to  be  facilitated  ;  commerce  and  manufactures  wisely  en- 
couraged ;  post-offices  and  post^roads  multiplied  and  extended. 
He  had  seen,  he  said,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  the  resolution  of 
the  Houses  to  provide  for  the  support  of  public  credit ;  it  wm  . 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  national  honor,  and  he  had ' 
hidden  the  proper  officers  to  lay  before  them  such  papers  and 
estimates  as  would  give  exact  information  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

The  next  day  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asked  leave  ta 
bring  in  his  plan  for  the  payment  of  the  debt     Leave  wna 
granted,  and  Thursday  of  the  following  week  was  set  down  ai ! 
the  day  whereon  the  House  would  hear  it,  and  he  waa  told  to 
put  what  he  had  to  say  in  writing. 

When  the  time  came,  the  mombere  listened  in  profound' 
silence.     The  debts,  they  were  told,  were  of  three  kinds :  tho 
foreign  debt,  amounting  to  eleven  million  seven  hundred  and , 
ten  thousand  tliree  himdred  and  seventy-eight  dollans,  the  do-i 
meetic  debt  of  forty-two  million  four  hundred  and  fourtoonf 
thousand  and  eighty-five  dollars,  and  the  State  debts.*     I*ny 
cisely  how  much  was  owed  by  the  States  could  not,  the  Sec- 
retary said,  be  ascertained  to  a  dollar,  but  it  would  not  be  far 
from  twenty-one  millions,  and  this  he  proposed  should  be  M-^ 
enmed.     The  money  had  been  8|>ent  in  the  common  caofie.^ 
It  was  part  of  the  price  of  freedom.    No  more  dollars  would 
be  required  to  pay  it  if  assumed  by  the  Government  than  if 
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left  with  the  States,  and  it  could  be  much  more  easily  collected 
and  much  more  easily  disbursed  at  one  national  Treasuiy  than 
at  twelve  different  State  treasuries.  Assumption  was  there- 
fore clearly  the  policy  of  the  Government.  If  this  were  done, 
the  total  indebtedness  would  not  fall  far  short  of  seventy-five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  annual  interest  would  in  round 
numbers  be  four  and  a  half  millions.  A  tax  of  a  dollar  and 
two  bits  a  head  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
was  a  burden,  the  Secretary  thought,  too  great  to  be  borne ; 
so  he  proposed  a  plan  for  raising  the  interest  which  seemed 
to  his  mind  far  less  odious  than  a  direct  and  crushing  tax. 

Every  dollar  of  the  forty-three  millions  which  made  up  the 
domestic  debt  would  draw  six  cents  from  the  Treasuiy  as  inter- 
est. But  the  debt  was  redeemable  at  pleasure.  When,  accord- 
ingly, the  Government  found  itself  able  to  borrow  money  at 
five  per  cent  or  four  per  cent,  principles  of  sound  economy 
would  force  it  to  do  so,  and  with  the  funds  so  raised  pay  off 
the  debt  drawing  six  per  cent.  It  was  more  than  likely  that 
at  the  end  of  five  years  the  price  of  money  would  be  down  to 
five  per  cent,  and  that  it  would  go  on  falling  till,  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  years,  it  would  be  down  to  four  per  cent.  The  public 
creditor  would  therefore  in  five  years,  and  again  in  fifteen 
years,  be  forced  either  to  submit  to  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  or  take  back  all  his  money  invested  in  the  certificates. 
With  this  certainty  hanging  over  him,  the  public  creditor 
might,  the  Secretary  thought,  be  easily  induced  to  accept  an 
ajssurance  of  six  per  cent  for  a  certain  number  of  years  as  an 
equivalent  for  a  reduction  of  the  principal,  or  for  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  interest  on  a  part  of  it.  Thus  cut  down,  the  inter- 
est might  easily  be  paid  from  moneys  collected  from  duties  on 
wine,  spirits,  teas,  coffees,  and  an  excise. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  it  would  be  merely  necessary  to  open 
a  new  loan,  take  the  old  certificates  and  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness in  payment  of  the  subscriptions,  and  fix  upon  some  plan 
for  the  distribution  of  the  stock.  Hamilton  suggested  three. 
One  was  to  give  in  exchange  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  of 
the  debt  brought  to  the  Treasury  sixty-six  and  two  thirds  dollars 
of  the  new  funds,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  and  thirty-three 
and  one  third  dollars  in  western  lands  at  twenty  cents  an  acre. 
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If,  however,  the  creditor  would  not  take  land,  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  convert  the  third  of  his  claim  into  stock,  TecetTing 
twenty^ix  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents  in  the  funds  for  ererf  ^ 
one  hundred  of  the  claim.     This  was  to  bear  no  interest  till 
1800 ;  and  after  that  time  sis  per  cent. 

Bat  some  men  were  hard  to  please,  and  as  tiiej  might  be 
disposed  to  gnimble  at  even  so  liberal  an  offer,  they  were  to  be  at  j 
liberty  to  choose  from  three  other  plans^  They  might  gnbecribd ' 
to  a  four  per  cent  stock,  and  receive  as  compensation  for  the 
low  rate  of  interest  fifteen  dollars  and  eighty  cents  in  land  for 
each  one  hundred  dollars  pdd  in.  Or  they  might  talce  ont 
annuities  for  life,  bearing  four  per  cent  interest,  and  contin- 
gent on  fixing  a  given  age  not  less  distant  than  ten  years*  Or 
they  might  purchase  annuities  for  life,  contingent  on  the  8U^ 
vivorfihip  of  the  younger  of  two  lives.  . 

In  this  form  the  report  was  read  to  the  House  early  in 
Febmaiy.  The  day  had  been  especially  set  apart  for  its  con- 
sideration, the  news  had  gone  abroad,  and  when  the  time  cania 
the  seats  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  were  filled  with  stran* 
gers.  Little  was  said.  But  when  the  reading  was  ended,  and 
it  was  known  to  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  who  crowded 
the  gallery  that  the  paper  they  had  long  looked  on  as  wortli- 
les8,  and  which  they  would  at  any  time  for  tliree  years  past 
have  gladly  disposed  of  at  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  was  in 
all  proljubility  soon  to  be  funded  dollar  for  dollar,  they  be- 
came eager  to  possess  more  of  it  Indeed,  before  noon  the 
following  day  the  market  price  of  certificates  went  up  fifty 
per  cent.  Prudent  men,  who  could  see  nothing  in  the  aetion 
of  Congress  to  warrant  a  hope  of  assumption^  were  at  a  loss  te 
Dcount  for  so  sudden  a  rise  in  value.  But  it  soon  appeared  j 
lat  the  speculators  were  at  work,  that  their  tigents  were  haB- 
tening  through  every  baek-country  village  and  town  buying  cer- 
tificates and  final  settlements  from  the  fanners  for  a  song,  aad  j 
that  some  had  gone  on  a  swift-saUing  vessel,  under  a  press  of 
canvas,  to  Charleston,  to  purchase  certificates  from  the  planters 
before  the  news  of  the  proposed  funding  reached  the  Soutlu^ 

*  ^*Tho  peaple  in  thi^  dtj  arc  mformed  of  all  the  motiona  ol  GorenuDeai^] 
thcj  have  sent  out  tboir  mooer,  in  awift^ailiDg  yessclst  to  purchase  up  ih^  pro|> 
ertj  of  utUnformed  dtixeoB  in  the  remote  purls  of  tbo  TJaiotL"    8pC9iedi  of  Jadc^ 
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One  of  the  partners  in  this  last  Tenture,  Smith,  of  South 
Carolina,  brought  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  formally  before  the 
House.  It  was  on  Monday,  the  eighth  of  February,  when  the 
House  had  gone  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  that  he  rose 
and  moved  four  resolutions*  The  first  declared  that  Congress 
Bhould  not  adjourn  till  ample  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt.  Another  asserted  that  no  dis- 
crimination was  to  be  made  between  the  original  holders  of 
certificates  and  their  assignees.  A  third  set  forth  that  the 
State  debts  should  be  assumed ;  the  fourth  that  the  arrearage 
of  interest  on  State  as  well  as  continental  debts  ought  to  be 
fonded.  The  first  resolution  passed  without  debate.  But  the 
others  were  made  the  subject  of  a  fierce  dispute,  which  waa 
prolonged  till  tlie  summer  was  far  spent,  grew  more  and  more 
rancorous  day  by  day,  broke  up  the  course  of  business  in  the 
House,  spread  thence  to  the  people,  provoked  an  amount  of 
sectional  animosity  that  finally  laid  the  foundations  of  two  par- 
ties, and  made  the  words  ** funding"  and  *' assumption  "  hate- 
ful to  the  ears  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  enemies  of  funding  and  assumption,  and  they  were  to 
be  found  in  greatest  numbers  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  ar- 
gued in  this  way  :  Funding,  wherever  found,  is  ruinous  to  the 
welfare  of  states.  The  first  funding  system  of  which  history 
makes  any  mention  sprang  up  at  Florence  in  1634.  That  mag- 
nificent republic,  into  whose  coffers  had  once  poured  untold 
treasures  from  the  East,  owed  the  paltry  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  She  was  unable  to  pay  it,  and  in  an  evil  hour  turned 
it  into  a  funded  debt.  From  that  instant  her  prosperity  went 
dowTu  Her  trade  feU  off.  Her  credit  vanished,  and  the 
splendid  argosies  that  once  crowded  her  quays  and  canals  were 
scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Genoa  and  Yen- 
ice  came  next.  They  took  up  a  like  policy,  and  where  is  now 
their  ancient  splendor  f    Spain,  in  a  day  of  trouble,  learned 

•on,  of  Oeorgjs,  in  Congrew,  Febnivy  ff,  1790.  Beiitoii*B  Abridgm^t  of  ths 
Dobfttes  Qt  CongrcsSi  vol  i,  p.  19S«  ed.  IS57.  Jefferson^  in  bis  Anns^  bujb  con- 
ecniiiig  this:  "  Couriers  nud  relay-howes  b?  l«iii»  and  awift-sailing  pilot-boate  bj 
S6l^  were  fljing  in  &11  «lirectloiii.  Active  pftrtnera  and  agente  were  aa«ocl»ied  and 
employed  in  every  State,  town,  and  count j,  and  the  paper  bougbt  up  at  five  ghil- 
ImgSt  and  even  a«  tow  as  two  shililngB  in  the  pound,  before  the  bolder  knew  th«t 
Oongreaa  liad  alfoadj  provided  for  its  redemption  at  par,'* 


tlie  practice,  but  heeded  not  the  warning  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lics. She,  too,  anticipated  her  reyenues,  funded  her  debt,  and 
sank  in  consequence  far  below  the  level  of  states  that  were 
once  her  colonies.  Then  the  contagion  spread  to  France,  and 
Bhe  now  languishes  imder  a  terrible  load  of  debt.  But  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  ills  of  a  funding  sjsteni  is  Eng- 
land. When  Wilham  of  Orange  was  on  the  throne  she  laid 
the  foiindation  of  her  national  debt.  The  snm,  five  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  put  into  the  famds,  was  indeed  small.  But 
it  was  the  germ  of  a  frightful  malady,  and  the  patient  has 
ever  since  been  going  from  bad  to  woi'se.  In  1711  the  debt 
had  grown  to  nine  millions  of  poimda.  When  Eurgoyne  but- 
rendered,  it  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-eix  millions.  It  h  now 
above  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions.  The  meet  sanguine 
man  can  surely  never  expect  to  see  this  burden  lifted.  Should 
she  become  involved  yet  more,  the  consequences  will  be  fear- 
ful to  contemplate.  She  mil  either  become  bankrupt,  or  coaso 
to  be  an  independent  nation.  God  forbid  that,  with  so  long  s 
line  of  signal  warnings  before  us,  we  should  ever  fund  our 
debt.  For  a  moment  it  will  indeed  increase  our  scanty  circu- 
lation and  raise  up  our  fallen  credit.  But  it  will  be  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  a  moment  only.  The  evil  practice  will  surely  be 
followed,  and  in  a  century  the  debt  which  is  now  but  a  few 
millions  will  he  expressed  by  figures  it  malces  our  blood  nm 
cold  to  think  of."* 

It  is  well  to  consider  how  much  of  truth  and  how  much  of 
error  this  prophecy  contained. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  United  States  amounted,  on  tlie 
first  of  January,  1701,  to  seventy-five  million  four  hundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars. 
From  that  day  it  steadily  grew  in  mze  till  the  first  of  Januaiy, 
1804,  when  it  summed  up  eighty-six  million  four  himdred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  Then 
a  decline  began.  In  1812  it  had  fallen  to  forty-five  millions. 
In  1835  it  was  paid  off.  The  next  year  the  Gk^vemment  was 
in  possession  of  a  surplus  revenue  of  forty  millions  of  dollarsi 

*  These  argumenU  are  to  be  found  io  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Houfie,  F«brK> 
ary  0,  1790,  by  Jitmea  Jacki^on^  of  Georgia.  See  Be&toa^i  Abridgmi&l  of  thf 
DetNitea  ol  Oongreaa,  vol  i|  pp.  191,  192,  ed.  18^7. 
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which  produced  far  more  evil  than  the  greatest  debt  the  coun- 
try has  ever  borne.  It  was  divided  among  the  States.  In« 
stantljr  the  wildest  extravagance  began.  Turnpikes  and  ca- 
nals, banks  and  public  improvements,  sprang  up  in  every 
State.  The  creation  of  the  Banks  of  Issue  is  without  a  par- 
allel in  history.  They  were  to  be  found  in  every  town, 
in  every  village,  in  every  hamlet  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  A  story  is  extant  of  a  messenger 
with  notes  to  collect,  who  traced  a  bank  far  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  civilization  to  a  spot  on  the  prairies  where  a  smithy 
and  a  single  cabin  were  alone  to  be  seen.  The  blacksmith 
was  the  cashier,  the  smithy  was  the  bank,  and  the  safe  a 
barrel  in  a  comer  of  the  shed.  The  messenger  relates  that 
when  the  notes  were  offered,  the  blacksmith  went  to  the 
barrel,  took  out  first  a  layer  of  apples,  then  a  layer  of  vege- 
tables, and  finally  the  bags  of  gold,  from  which  he  told  out 
the  coin  and  redeemed  the  bills,  saying  as  he  took  them  that 
the  messenger  was  the  first  man  who  had  found  out  the  bank. 
States  that  had  loaned  their  credit  to  such  banks  soon  be- 
came insolvent.  The  extravagance  caused  by  the  few  mill- 
ions loaned  by  the  Government  brought  enormous  debts. 
Some  repudiated ;  some  suspended ;  some  cried  out  for  a  new 
assumption  bill.  The  appeal  was  most  wisely  withstood.  But 
a  new  debt  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  growing.  When  the 
Mexican  war  ended,  this  was  sixty-three  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Texan  Indemnity  of  1850  added  five  millions  more.  In 
1851  it  was  sixty-eight  million  three  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars.  Then  a  decrease 
began  and  went  steadily  on  till  1857,  when  the  bonded  debt 
of  tlie  Government  was  twenty-eight  million  six  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars. 
Wlien  Sumter  was  fired  on  it  was  ninety  million  five  hundred^, 
and  eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars. 
The  civil  war  raised  this  to  two  billion  eight  hundred  and 
forty-four  million  six  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars,  the  largest  sum  our  country 
has  ever  owed.*  Thus,  in  the  space  of  seventy-five  years,  the 
debt  which  the  Antif  ederalists  declared  would  ruin  the  coun- 

*  These  figores  were  reached  on  August  1, 1865. 
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try  if  funded,  was  paid  oflE,  and  a  new  one,  thirty-eeveii  times 

as  great,  created  and  borne  with  perfect  ease- 
But,  the  enemies  of  funding  went  on  to  argue^  even  if 
funding  were  a  good  thing,  the  system  proposed  by  the  Secre* 
taiy  is  a  bad  one.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  the  debt 
due  abroad  and  the  debt  due  at  home.  The  one  is  not  like  a 
debt.  The  other  hajs  all  the  true  quaUties  of  a  debL  The 
one  wa*?  loaned  the  United  States  in  real  coin,  at  low  mterest, 
by  generous  men  hving  beyond  the  sea,  and  deriving  no  bene^ 
fit  from  the  blessed  results  of  the  war.  This  is  a  true  debt. 
The  other  has  been  rapidly  growing  at  six  j>er  cent  on  money 
loaned  on  depreciated  paper,  or  paid  for  services  rendered  at 
exorbitant  rates,  or  for  pru\asions  suppUed  at  three  times  their 
real  value,  by  men  who  are  now  enjoying  all  the  blessinga 
brought  by  the  war.  Every  member  in  this  Ilouse  knows 
that  much  of  our  domestic  loan-ofBce  debt  arose  in  this  way. 
Every  member  knows  that  loan-office  certificates  were  i^ued 
as  a  kind  of  circulatiug  medium  when,  in  a  day  of  trial,  Con- 
gress was  put  to  such  straits  for  cash  that  it  could  raise  the 
money  in  no  other  way.  Evei^  member  knows  that  every 
farmer  who  hauled  wood,  or  sold  provisions,  or  diBposed  of  hiA 
horses  or  liis  beeves  for  this  kind  of  money,  raised  hk  priced 
from  six  to  ten  shillings  at  least.  Is  this  debt  to  be  placed  on 
the  stmie  footing  as  the  foreign  debt,  for  which  we  ha<l  a  hard 
dollar  for  every  dollar  we  agreed  to  pay  ?  Let  the  continental 
and  the  State  debts  be  assumed  and  paid  shilling  for  shilling, 
aud  the  home  creditor  becomes  at  once  the  most  favored  of 
men.  He  will  have  kept  his  property  safe  and  sound  thmngb 
the  chaos  of  seven  years  of  war.  For  every  hundred  dollars 
loaned  he  is  now  to  get  back  a  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  and 
tliis,  put  into  the  funds  at  four  per  cent,  will  yield  him  a  profit 
compared  to  which  the  gains  of  farming  or  of  trade  are  pnl* 
try.  Wliere  is  the  land,  improved  or  unimproved,  that  wiU 
yield  such  retm'ns?  What  merchant  can  say,  with  absolute 
certainty,  at  the  opening  of  a  year,  that  his  gains  will,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  be  four  per  cen^^H^^money  invested  ill 
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the  loan  offices  and  put  in  their  worthless  paper,  or  sold  their 
tons  of  hay  and  bushels  of  potatoes  at  three  times  the  market 
price,  are  now  to  have  it  all  hack  again  safe  and  much  in- 
creased, and  be  given,  moreover,  a  fine  investment  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  property  intrusted  to  the  Government  has,  it  is 
true,  sleptj  some  for  ten  and  some  for  twelve  years.  But  it 
has  now  waked  up  to  some  purpose*  Before  funding  the  cer- 
tificates and  final  settlements  it  would  be  whe,  tlierefore,  to  de- 
termine their  true  value.  To  say  the  face  value  of  such  se- 
curities is  the  true  value  and  the  one  to  be  paid  is  to  talk 
nonsense.  Look  back  on  the  time  the  contracts  were  made. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  at  the  beginning  of  the  issue  of  final 
settleraents,  there  was  a  claim  against  the  Government  for  ser- 
vices reaUy  rendered  The  soldiers  were  the  claimants.  They 
came  forward  and  made  their  demands.  But  Congress  had  no 
money*  What,  then,  did  it  do  }  It  offered  them  certificates  of 
a  certain  nominal  value ;  nay^  more,  of  a  certain  known  value. 
Twenty  shillings  was  the  nominal  vjJue.  Two  shillings  and 
sixpence  was  the  real  value.  Did  the  soldier  accept  the  offer  t 
He  did.  On  what  motive  did  he  accept  it  ?  Patriotism.  He 
knew  as  well  as  he  knew  anything  that  he  was  putting  the 
capstone  on  the  building  he  had  erected  by  his  labor  and  ce- 
mented with  his  blood.  **  I  ha^-^e,^'  said  he,  "  done  great  things 
for  you.  You  owe  me  twenty  shillings.  But  you  are  poor. 
You  cannot  pay  me.  I  will  take  your  two-and-eixpence, 
therefore,  and  give  you  a  discJbarge."  No  man  of  candor  can 
for  a  moment  maintain  that  the  soldier  who  took,  or  the  officer 
who  paid  out  the  settlement  ever  believed  it  to  be  worth  one 
penny  more  than  two-and-sixpence  in  the  pound.  The  whole 
transaction  was  compounding  a  debt,  and  the  sum  Congresa 
ought  to  pay  on  the  final  settlements  is  two-andnsix. 

Gentlemen  cry  out  at  this.  They  wiU  have  it  that  the  cer- 
tificate is  a  private  contract ;  that  to  declare  it  to  have  a  value 
other  than  tlie  one  carried  on  its  face  is  to  alter  a  private  con- 
tract^ an  act  Congress  has  no  right  to  do.  These  tuniable  gen- 
tlemen are  mistaken.  The  House  is  not  a  contractor,  but  a 
Bdge,  an  arbitmtor.  The  case  is  simply  this.  One  part  of 
Murannity  hajs  a  demand  on  another  part  Tliis  House 
iiod  to  by  the  creditor  port  to  recover  it    The  debtor 
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part  malces  ans^'cr  that  the  demand  is  excessive.     Congress  wl 
simply  to  decide  what  is  justlj  due.     And  what  is  justljr  daet^ 
Tlie  face  value  i    No,    Congress,  it  is  indeed  true,  aeknowl* 
edged  the  face  value  of  the  bills  to  be  the  real  one ;  hat  thia-^ 
was  done  out  of  necessity,  out  of  policy,  lest  the  settlement 
should  depreciate  till  they  were  as  worthless  as  the  old 
money.     Money  loaned  under  such  circumstances  could  not 
surely  be  said  to  be  lent  in  a  patriotic  spirit.     It  was  a  specu- 
lation in  public  fimds.    Some  sanguine  men  had  hoped,  by  put- 
ting paper  money  worth  scarce  anything  into  the  loan  office,  to 
get  back  hard  money  by  and  by.    Where  is  tlie  hardship,  the 
injustice  of  giving  them  back  just  what  they  loaned,  with  in- 
terest ?    Is  Congress  bound  to  pay  them  what  they  expected 
to  get  ?    They  took  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  nation, 
and  if  they  never  receive  a  farthing,  they  are  still  well  paid,  I 
Ilave  they  not  liberty  for  tyranny  ? 

It  must  he  remembered,  too,  that  much  of  the  debt  is 
owned  by  these  speculatoi's*  Many  of  the  original  holders  of 
the  settlements  and  certificates  have  parted  with  them.  Here, 
then,  is  an  additional  reason  for  discrimination.  The  preeeal 
holders,  supposing  the  debt  is  funded,  are  not  to  be  placed  oii^ 
the  same  footing  as  the  original  holders.  They  had  no  cltdin. 
They  were  under  no  necessity  to  take  a  single  settlement 
Tliey  went  of  their  own  will  to  the  soldiers  and  farmers  and 
bought  the  certificates.  Why  were  the  purchases  made  f  To 
relieve  the  pressing  wants  of  disabled  heroes  ?  No.  To  help 
a  poverty-stricken  comitry  pay  her  debts !  No.  To  put  money 
into  the  pcM?kct8  of  men  who  had  never  smelled  the  smoke  of 
battle,  or  rendered  the  first  service  to  the  land. 

These  arguments  were  at  length  put  into  the  form  of  a 
motion^  which  Madison,  with  a  long  speech,  introduced  i^  die 
House.    He  moved  to  discriminate  between  the  original  cred- 
itors and  the  present  holders  of  settlements  and  cert!"^     ' 
The  former  he  proposed  to  pay  in  full ;  but  where  a  cl  i  i 

been  assigned,  the  assignee  should  receive  the  highest  market 
value,  and  the  original  holder  whatever  remained  over. 

To  this  it  was  answered  that  the  plan  was  wicked  and  im- 
politic. It  consists,  said  the  Federalists,  of  two  parts,  FiiBt, 
to  take  away  the  property  of  one  man  by  a  mere  act  of  power, 
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and  then  reinvest  it  in  another  man  who  has  lawfully  disponed 
of  it  for  a  price.  The  buyer  of  a  eertilicate  has,  by  fair  pur- 
chase, acquired  a  right  to  the  full  amount  expressed  in  the 
certificate,  which  this  House  cannot  stop  him  of.  There  ia 
lot  a  tribunal  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  can  do  it.  If  A 
f^ves  a  bond  to  B,  and  B  parts  with  the  paper  to  C^  there  is 
no  longer  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  A  to  pay  B ;  but  he 
must  pay  C.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  private  negotia- 
tions of  B^  nor  to  inquire  what  eum  of  money  was  given  for 
the  bond.  He  cannot  say  to  the  holder,  You  gave  but  fifty 
dollars  for  a  hundred-dollar  security,  therefore  I  will  pay  yon 
but  fifty  dollars.  The  law  wUl  compel  him  to  pay  tlie  hun- 
dred. The  plan  is  so  wicked  and  unjust  that  the  very  sol- 
diers, in  whose  behalf  it  is  devised,  will  refuse  with  scorn  to 
profit  by  it^  Suppose  I  buy  a  settlement  and  go  to  the  Treas- 
ury to  fund  it.  The  Treasurer  would  say  t-o  me,  You  are  to 
receive  but  fifty  dollars;  the  other  fifty  is  to  go  to  the  man 
you  bought  this  oL  Now,  if  I  go  and  tell  the  officer  or  the 
private  I  bought  of,  that^  notwitlistanding  my  pm^hase  of  his 
whole  right,  I  am  to  get  but  half  of  it,  what  will  he  say  ? 
He  will  say,  '*  Sir,  I  will  never  touch  a  farthing  of  the  money; 
it  is  yours."  This  is  no  ideal  skett^h.  Have  not  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  a  resolution, 
disavowed  the  principle  ?  Was  not  a  member  expeUed  from 
the  society  in  Rhode  Island  for  using  the  tender  law  to  pay  a 
just  debt  in  depreciated  paper?* 

To  tills  it  was  said  sneeringly  that  it  was  hard  to  understand 
why  the  same  gentlemen  who  were  afraid  to  give  the  soldier  a 
part  of  Ids  ori^nal  claim,  lest  they  should  offend  his  nobleness 
of  soul,  made  no  scruples  of  offering  the  speculator  ten  times 
tlie  sum  he  was  entitled  to.  Were  tliey  sure  his  honor  would 
not  receive  a  wound  ?  The  answer  wm  that  the  question  was 
not  a  question  of  feeling,  but  of  right  and  wrong.  The  Gov- 
ernment owed  a  debt  There  were  two  ways  of  settling  it : 
to  pay  it  outright  in  hard  money,  or  to  fund  it.  To  discharge 
it  in  coin  would  require  upward  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars 
ready  money.    This  could  not  be  had    To  fund  it,  therefore, 

*  JoAeph  Artiold^  of  W&ririek,  expelled  ftt  Ihe  meeting  July  4,  1789.     8ea 
at  in  FiT€miin'8  Jonnml,  Jul/  24,  17811. 
TOL.  L — »8 
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followed  as  naturally  as  diadow  follows  substance.  Bxrt 
how  fund  it  i  Tho  Secretary  has  pointed  out  eei^eral  waya. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  HouBe  hxve 
struck  on  a  way  of  their  own.  They  wish  the  interest  cut 
down  and  the  certificates  funded  by  paying  part  to  the 
holder  and  part  to  the  original  possessor,  Tliis  is  an  inter- 
ference in  contracts.  No  matter  what  the  Government  may 
have  received  for  the  settlements,  two  shillings  or  three 
shUlingB,  ten  shillings  or  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  they 
are  contracts  by  which  the  Government  is  hound  to  pay  any 
lawful  holder  the  face  value.  As  a  party,  Congress  cannot 
alter  the  contmct  in  the  least.  K  the  original  holder  lias,  by 
disposing  of  his  claim,  made  a  bad  bargain,  that  is  his  busi- 
ness, and  not  ours.* 

These  arguments  had  so  much  effect  that,  when  a  vote  ' 
taken  on  the  motion,  but  thirteen  rose  on  the  affirmative  in  a 
House  of  forty-nine.  With  this  vote  all  thou^t  of  funding 
and  assmnption  was  for  a  while  laid  aside.  /The  House  had 
found  a  new  subject.  The  Quakers,  at  their  yearly  meeting  at 
Philadelphia,  had  di*awn  up  a  civil  memorial  to  Congi^fl^ 
praying  for  the  aboUtion  of  slavery.  It  was  presented  on  llie 
eleventh  of  February,  read  and  committed  the  next  day,  and 
on  March  sevent^i^enth  taken  up  for  debate.  The  diseiussion  1 
not  gone  far  before  it  surpassed  in  bitterness  and  vulgarit 
anything  the  House  had  yet  listened  to.  Smith,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  could  not  contain  their  \nTath^ 
and  when  arguments  failed  them,  fell  to  abiising  the  Quaker 
their  religion,  their  morals,  and  their  memorial.  The  Quakea 
were  denounced  as  enemies  of  freedom,  as  spies  during  the 
late  war,  and  the  guides  and  conductors  of  the  British  armieai 
the  names  of  the  signers  of  the  memorial  were  called  over,  the 
characters  blackened,  and  anecdotes  relating  to  tliem  toUl  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Even  FrankUn,  who,  then  upon  It 
death-bed,  had  put  liis  name  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the  {^etitioji 

♦  On  the  fttbject  of  funding,  &ee  u.  pamphlet  called  FftTlner  Detected  bf  < 
Endence  of  Facts ;  or,  ConsidcrjitioiLS  on  the  IcnpoUcj  and  lujuitioe  of  m  i 
pulsory  Beduction  of  the  Interest  on  the  Public  Debtf  in  a  letter  to  n  member  i 
Congress,  1790 ;  also,  ConBiderttiiond  on  the  Nature  of  a  Funded  PcbU   New  To 
1791. 
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did  not  escape.*  A  member  who  listened  with  disgust  to  the 
six  days'  contest  has  well  described  the  violence,  the  personality, 
the  low  wit,  the  rambling  from  the  point  which  marked  that 
strange  debate.  "  The  Quakers,"  writes  he  to  his  friend  at  Bos- 
ton, "  have  been  abused,  the  eastern  States  inveighed  against, 
the  chairman  rudely  charged  with  partiality.  Language  low, 
indecent,  and  profane  has  been  used;  wit  equally  stale  and 
wretched  has  been  attempted ;  in  short,  we  have  sunk  below 
the  General  Court  in  the  disorderly  moment  of  a  brawling 
nomination  of  a  committee,  or  even  of  a  country  town-meet- 
ing." t  The  answer  to  the  memorial  was  in  seven  paragraphs ; 
but  the  gist  of  it  was  contained  in  one  short  sentence.  "  Con- 
gress," said  the  report  of  the  House  committee,  "have  no 
authority  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  in  the 
treatment  of  them  within  any  of  the  States."  The  vote  was 
twenty-nine  to  twenty-five. 

From  this  wrangle  the  House  came  back  in  no  good  tem- 
per to  the  funding  and  assumption  bills.  The  funding  bill, 
though  not  much  Hked,  commanded  a  majority ;  but  assump- 
tion was  held  to  be  a  matter  as  purely  sectional  as  the  seat  of 
Government  or  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  New  Eng- 
land and  the  middle  States,  except  Pennsylvania,  were  for  the 
measure.    The  southern  States  were  against  the  measure. 

The  Federalists  were  able,  however,  after  a  three-weeks' 
discussion,  to  muster  votes  enough  to  force  the  conmiittee,  by 
a  majority  of  five,  to  report  to  the  House,  among  other  reso- 
lutions, one  in  favor  of  assumption.  This  was  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  March.  On  the  twenty-ninth  the  resolution  was 
taken  up.  Meanwhile,  several  representatives  from  North 
Carolina,  every  one  of  them  bitterly  opposed  to  assumption, 
came  in.  The  moment,  therefore,  lie  resolution  was  read,  a 
motion  to  recommit  was  made,  and  carried  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
nine  to  twenty-seven.  The  Assumptionists,  in  great  anger, 
retaliated  by  recommitting  the  funding  resolution.    More  dis- 

*  The  mildest  part  of  these  debates  may  be  foand  in  Benton's  Abridgment 
But  the  original  journal  must  be  read  to  fonn  a  just  conception  of  the  depths  to 
which  the  House  descended 

f  Fisher  Ames  to  G.  R.  Minot,  Mardi  28,  1790.  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  ed 
1864,  p.  76. 
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cussion  followed,  till  at  last,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  the  reso- 
lution to  assume  was  thrown  out  in  committee  bj  a  etrict  party 
vote.  Twenty-nine  stood  up  on  the  affirmative,  tbirtj^-one  on 
the  negative. 

The  Antiassumptionigts  were  triumphant.  The  Federalists 
were  more  determined  than  ever,  and  began  to  talk  in  a  waj 
that  gave  moch  alarm  to  the  more  cool-headed  memberB  from 
the  South.  They  openly  declared  their  intention  to  bring  in 
a  bni  to  assume,  said  they  would  surely  oppose  every  measure 
looking  toward  funding  till  the  assumption  bill  was  passed^ 
and  that  if  it  did  not  pass,  the  consequeuces  to  the  UnioQ 
would  be  serious  indeed.*  Some  who  heard  them  thought 
this  was  merely  the  language  of  angry  men.  But  when,  two 
days  later,  a  motion  was  made  to  go  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  domestic  debt^  it 
was  warmly  resisted,  and  when,  on  the  second  of  June,  a  bill 
passed  providing  for  the  debts,  Gerry,  true  to  the  words  of  the 
Federalists,  moved  a  bill  to  assume. 

And  now  each  party  began  to  labor  with  redoubled  energy. 
The  Antiassumptionists  hoped  to  vnn  through  a  bargain  they 
had  just  completed  with  one  of  the  middle  States.  The  A3- 
sumptionists  hoped  to  win  by  defeating  the  supply  bill  But  it 
was  clear  that  everything  depended  on  the  conduct  of  the 
representatives  from  Pennsylvania,  Of  the  twelve  delegations, 
that  alone  was  divided.  Five  of  the  members  were  Assump' 
tionists,  three  were  not.  And  the  two  parties  being  almost 
equal  in  numbers,  this  gave  the  balance  of  power  to  tho  PeniK 
sylvanians.  Each  party  accordingly  spared  no  pains  to  secora 
their  votes  for  a  future  day.  The  North  offered  sound  argti- 
ments,  and  made  appeals  to  their  good  sense.  But  the  South 
held  out  a  bait  the  greedy  members  from  Pliiladclphia  could 
not  withstand.  Nothing  was  so  near  their  hearts  as  that  con- 
gressmen  and  lobbyists  should  once  more  be  seen  lounging 
about  the  streets  and  sitting  in  the  inns  of  their  great  city. 
The  interest  on  the  national  debt  might  go  unprovided  for,  tho 
Stat^  debts  might  remain  unpaid,  the  credit  of  the  n  '  "  /hi 
fall,  but  come  what  might,  the  patronage  of  Congrc  :  bo 

drawn  from  New  York  and  distributed  among  the  grog-fehopo 
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and  taverns  of  Philadelphia.  LilUput  and  the  Wigwam,  Ep- 
pie's  and  the  Fish-IIomse,  must  flourish.  The  moment,  there- 
fore, the  Southern  members  approached  them  on  this  matter, 
they  yielded  and  struck  a  bargain.  It  was  agreed  on  one  side 
that  Congress  should  remove  to  Philadelphia  for  fifteen  years, 
and  then  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  forever.  It  was  agreed 
on  the  other  that  the  assumption  bill  should  be  voted  down>* 

When  tlie  news  of  the  bargain  leaked  out,  the  Federalists 
were  greatly  enraged,  but  they  waited  their  time  and  it  soon 
came.  The  bill  to  remove  to  Philadelphia  had,  in  an  unsns- 
pecting  moment,  been  parsed  by  the  House,  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  and  on  the  tenth  of  June  the  motion  was  re- 
newed in  the  House.  But  the  plan  of  the  Pennsylvanians  was 
then  well  kiiown.  Long  speeches  and  motions  were  made  to 
delay  tlie  vote,  and  finally,  on  the  following  morning,  Phila- 
delphia was  stricken  out  and  Baltimore  put  in  by  a  majority 
of  two.  The  ti'iumph  was  complete,  for,  by  the  rules  of  the 
House,  Philadelphia  could  not  l>e  again  inserted.f  The  Penn- 
sylvaui^is  and  their  friends  in  the  Senate,  smarting  under 
their  defeat,  retaliated  by  throwing  out  the  alternatives  from 
the  funding  bill,  offering  the  creditors  simply  four  per  cent, 
and  daring  the  Assumpdonists  to  rejectj  The  taunt  was  a 
bold  one,  for  the  eastern  men  had  for  eight  weeks  past  been 
openly  and  solemnly  declaring  that  they  would  oppose  all  pro- 
visions for  the  public  debt  which  did  not  include  assumption. 
They  were  now  as  good  as  their  word.  The  supply  bill  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to  twenty-three. 

The  eaatem  men  now  assumed  a  lofty  tone,  demanded  aa- 
Bumption  bb  a  light,  and  plainly  told  the  southern  members 
that  if  to  the  insult  of  removing  the  seat  of  Government  to 
the  Pottimac  they  added  the  injury  of  rejecting  assumption^ 
the  conse<£uence8  would  Ije  most  serious.  Such  language,  and 
the  firm  front  presented  by  those  who  used  it,  gave  great 
alarm  to  sc^mo  who  had  steadily  voted  with  the  South.  These 
feuds,  smd  they,  must  be  composed*  It  is  hazardous  to  break 
np  in  such  a  temper.    Let  the  matter  reet  till  the  next  seeeioo, 

*  Flaher  Amei  to  G.  R.  Mlnot,  June  23^  1790, 

f  Fliher  Ames  to  Thomas  Dwigbt,  New  York,  June  U,  17?<X 

}  FUber  Ames  to  G.  E.  Minot,  Juiie  2a,  1790. 
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aad  then  we  Bhall  doubtless  assume.*  But  the  New  England 
men  would  hear  nothing  of  a  compromise,  and  threatened 
secession.  At  this  stage  in  the  conflict  Hamilton  came  to 
their  help. 

It  happened  one  day,  when  hard  by  the  President's  hoiise^ 
that  he  fell  in  with  Jefferson  who  then  held  the  place  of 
Secretary  of  State.  Ilamilton  made  known  to  him,  as  they 
walked  backward  and  forwai'd  before  the  President's  door^ 
the  temper  into  which  both  House  and  Senate  had  been 
wrought,  the  disgust  of  the  eastern  States,  and  the  near 
danger  of  secession.  The  matter  was,  he  admitted,  not  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  State ;  but  in  a  momenioui 
crisis  the  members  of  the  administration  ought  to  join  and 
support  measures  approved  by  their  great  chief.  Oa  tho 
present  occasion  Jefferson  could  do  much.  Assimiption  had 
been  lost  by  a  small  majority,  and  he  mightj  by  an  appeal  to 
the  good  sense  and  cool  judgment  of  his  southern  friends, 
possibly  change  a  couple  of  votes,  remove  all  trouble,  and 
enable  the  public  business  to  go  on  with  smoothness  and  dis- 
patch. Jefferson  pleaded  ignonmce.  He  had  been  abroad. 
The  matter  was  new  to  him.  He  did  not  know  its  merits. 
Yet  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  Colonel  Hamilton  dine  with 
him  the  next  day,  meet  a  few  Virginians,  and  discuss  the 
difliculty  calmly  over  Madeira  and  punch*  Hamilton  ao- 1 
cepted.  The  meeting  was  arranged,  and  before  they  quitted 
the  table  a  bargain  was  concluded.  TiVTiite  and  Lee  bound 
themselves  to  vote  for  assumption.  H.irailton  and  Morria 
undertook  to  carry  through  a  bill  fixing  the  seat  of  Congreas  ^ 
at  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and  after  that  time  permanently 
on  the  Fotomac.t  On  the  ninth  of  July  the  agreement  ol 
Hamilton  was  pimctually  performed.  The  bill  to  remove 
passed  by  a  majority  of  three.  Two  weeks  now  went  by  be*  ^ 
fore  the  debate  on  assumption  was  resumed-    Meanwhile,  tfia 

♦  **  Wo  bear  no  more  of  the  iujustic*  of  tasumption;  at  l*«*it  U  is  tacitlf  *I- 
lowe4  ihtki  it  wtll  promote  justice ;  and  It  is  asked.  Let  it  rest  till  tmxi  action,  auil  \ 
then  ire  shaU  doubtlesa  aaiume.    This  looks  like  coming  oTcr.     Besides,  ccir£«* 
qucncoK  are  feared.    The  New  England  States  demand  {t  as  a  debt  of  jiiitioe,  i 
with  H  tone  so  loud  and  ibreatening  that  they  fear  the  coarulsions  which  would.  ] 
probablx^ensuc."    Fisher  Ames  to  Dwigbt,  Jane  27,  1790. 

f  Jeffcrdoa's  Anaa. 
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first  letters-pataat  were  issued.  Tlie  petitioner  was  one  Sam- 
uel Hopkios,  and  his  claim  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  mak- 
ing pot  and  pearl  ashes,  an  art  then  largely  practiced  in  many 
of  the  less  populonfi  States*  That  the  improvement  was  a 
very  ingenious  or  a  very  important  one,  may  well  be  doubted. 
Yet  the  parchment  by  which  Hopkins  secured  the  exclusive 
right  to  his  invention,  after  lying  ninety  years  in  old  tnmfcs 
and  bureau-drawers,  has  become  historical.  It  is  the  first  of 
the  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  letters-patent  since 
granted  by  the  Govermuent*;  it  bears  the  signatures  of 
Washington,  of  Jefferson,  and  of  Randolph,  and  for  these  rea- 
sons Congress  was  urgently  recommended,  three  years  since, 
to  buy  the  document  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars^f 
The  date  of  the  patent  is  July  thirteenth,  1790.  A  week 
later  assumption  came  up  in  the  form  of  a  Senate  amendment 
to  the  funding  bill,  and  was  caiTled  by  thirty-two  votes  to 

twenty*nine4 

"WTiile  the  fate  of  the  bills  was  yet  uneertain,  the  Packets 
and  Journals  nearest  the  seat  of  Government  had  attacked  or 
defended  the  measure  with  their  usual  virulence.  Poems,* 
serious  and  sportive,  jibes,  taunts,  and  abusive  squibs  came 
out  in  numbers.!  But  when  the  assumption  bill  and  the 
residence  bill  passed,  and  the  bargaining  of  the  representa- 
tives became  apparent,  the  Antifederal  scribblers  indulged  in 
aJI  the  scurrility  and  coarseness  so  characteristic  of  the  politi- 
cal writings  of  the  age.  The  favorite  method  of  attack  was 
mider  the  figure  of  Miss  Assumption  and  her  bastard  children 

*  To  December  6,  1S82,  tlie  namber  of  patents  Issued  was  268,773. 

f  The  recommeadation  was  made  by  the  Secretarj  of  the  Interior,  Jaiiuaiy  8, 
1880, 

f  •*  Yesterday  we  renewed  the  battle  for  the  assumption  ;  rather,  wc  began  \i 
00  Friday.  Mr,  Jaeki^oQ  then  made  a  speech^  which  1  will  not  say  was  loud 
enoQgh  for  yon  to  hear.  It  dLnturbcd  the  Senate,  fiowc?er ;  and  to  keep  out  the 
din,  they  pnt  down  their  windows.  Mr.  Smith  followed  him  an  hour,  Yeateiw 
day  Mr,  Gerry  delivered  bim^lf.  Jackson  rebellowed,  the  motion  by  Jackaon 
being  that  the  Do  use  do  disagree  to  the  amtmdment  of  the  Senate,  Toted  In 
the  Qegaiire;  thirty-two  (not  includingr  the  Speaker^  who  is  on  our  aide)  againsi 
Iwenty-nine.**    Fisher  Amea  to  Thomas  Dwight,  July  25,  17V0. 

^Gazette  of  the  United  States,  AprU  14, 1790;  Anguat  24,  1790,  ud  Febn^ 
wrj  17,  1700.     New  York  Journal^  Aupiat  81,  17&0. 

I  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  A|icil  31,  1790  ;  July  26, 1790* 
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Philadelphk  and  PotowmaebiiB,  and  for  several  months  this 
theme  was  written  on  with  peculiar  delight*  Now  it  was 
a  notice  of  Miss  Assumption'^  death,  with  a  little  account  of 
her  parentage^  her  fondness  for  oodVhead  and  molassee,  and 
of  the  funeral  oration  delivered  over  the  remains  by  Mr« 
8edgwick.f  Now  it  was  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Potowmachus,  with  a  suitable  inscription  for  a  memorial-win- 
dow in  a  church  in  some  town  in  the  Old  Dominion4 

The  stormy  session  was  now  fast  coming  to  a  close.  It  wm 
fuU  time  that  it  did-  For  from  one  end  of  the  comitry  to  the 
other  the  mass  of  the  people  were  indignant  at  the  bargain- 
ing, tiie  wrangling,  the  delaja  After  the  manner  of  angry 
men,  the  contempt  of  the  people  found  expression  in  eaztsums 
and  in  jibes.  It  wajs  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  wrote 
offended  New  Englander,  that  the  session  of  Congress  had  beea 
protracted  and  nothing  done*  The  reason  was  plain.  The 
members  were  paid  by  the  day,  and  the  more  days  tlie  more 
six  dollars*  Should  Congress  meet  on  the  f  omlh  of  December, 
1790j  and  prolong  the  sitting  till  the  fourth  of  March^  1T91, 
the  representatives  would  receive  three  tliousand  five  htm* 
dred  and  twenty  dollars  each  for  two  years'  services,  and  have 
been  at  home  seven  months  of  the  twenty-four.  Did  any  one 
suppose  the  House  would  cut  short  the  session  when  money 
was  to  be  acquired  so  easQy  ?  Seventeen  or  eighteen  hmidred 
dollars  a  year  was  not  to  be  despised.  What  congreaeman 
could  earn  half  that  smn  at  home  ?  In  future  let  Congress  be 
hired  by  the  job.  For  instance,  for  hemng,  granting,  and 
enacting  Nathaniel  Twining's  **  memorial,  the  country  undoubt- 
edly would  gladly  pay  them  two  thousand  dollars.  For  fixing 
the  place  of  residence  of  Congress,  five  thousand  dolhirs.  But 
for  a  trifling  act,  such  as  funding  the  national  debt,  five  hnn* 

♦Ke^  York  Jonmid,  August  31<  1700.  Indei>Giidciit  Gwctteer,  September  11, 
1790.    O&zette  of  the  Uniteii  Rutcs,  June  2,  1790. 

t  Gazette  of  the  Uaited  Stntes,  June  2,  179<). 

X  Independent  Gazettder,  September  11, 1790.  Kew  York  Journal,  August  St, 
1790. 

*  Nftthanid  Twining  was  charged  with  the  traoamisfiion  of  mails  from  Cbartet* 
ton  to  Sarannah.  This  he  failed  to  do  from  September,  1787,  to  January,  HtS, 
and  incurred  a  fine  of  |Ba7.4L  The  fine  waa  remitted  Julj  1,  1790.  ^ew  Yoa* 
Journal,  September  21,  1790. 
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dred  dollars  was  a  great  plenty.  The  countiy  acted  witli  Con- 
gress like  a  man  building  a  house  by  day  labor.  The  work- 
men were  lazy,  took  holidays  on  Saturdays,  and  spent  hiilf 
their  time  debating  where  they  should  board,  and  whether  the 
tenders  who  brought  bricks  and  mortar  should  or  should  not 
make  a  low  bow  every  time  they  entered  the  presence  of  a 
maaon,*  -hM 

Whether  the  Houses  sat  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia  was^ 
in  truth  about  as  interesting  as  whether  there  were  rainbows 
before  the  floods  or  whether  Alexander  the  coppersmith  ever 
compensated  Paul  the  Apostle  for  the  injury  he  did  him. 
Any  fair-minded  man  could  see  at  a  glance  that  Pliiladelphia 
was  the  place  to  hold  the  sessions.  In  the  first  place,  the  word 
meant  Brotherly  Love,  In  the  next  place,  it  was  a  liner  city 
than  New  York,  and  every  one  knew  that  the  elegance  and 
splendor  of  the  town  w^here  Congress  sat  was  more  to  be  con- 
sidered than  prompt  dispatch  of  business.  In  the  third  place, 
the  theatre  was  always  open  in  Philadelphia,  imd  there,  too, 
lived  Bobby  the  Treasurer,  Finally,  Philadelphia  was  nearer 
than  New  York  to  the  ancient  domain  of  Virginia.  Much 
weight  should  be  given  to  this,  for  the  next  stride  was  to  place 
Congi*e83  on  the  banks  of  the  American  Nile  at  Canogo 
chegue,t  a  spot  apparently  as  much  designated  by  nature  for 
the  capital  of  the  country  as  Kamtchatka  or  Orahieta,  Had 
Congress  been  made  up  of  such  stupid  politicians  as  was 
that  of  1774,  it  might  have  been  content  to  stay  at  New  York 
till  the  trilling  question  of  funding  was  disposed  of,  and  have 
felt  under  some  obligation  to  remain  among  a  pec»ple  who  had 
laid  out  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  make  it  comfortable*  All 
this  had  indeed  l>een  discussed.  It  was  agitated  for  eleven 
days  during  the  last  session,  and  for  eight  days  dming  tlie  one 
about  to  close.  The  Ayes  and  Nays  had  been  taken  fifty  times. 
The  cost  of  debating  had  been  upward  of  twenty  thousand 

*  Coonecticui  Joura&l   Bostoa  Gtaette.  New  York  Journal,  September  3  uid 

f  CftnogDcibegue,  or  ConooooheagiiG,  ii  the  nimic  of  ft  small  «tr<!«m  Uitt  flows 
into  t!)c  Potomac  from  wc9tem  PemuyWania,  The  word  came  Into  common  use, 
»nd  wns  tong  used  fn  deri^^ion  bj  the  Fifderali:std  as  the  name  of  the  proposed 
capital  00  the  PotQtnao.  See*  alE^o,  a  letter  of  Fisher  Ames  to  Thomas  Dwi^ht, 
Januaiy  2U,  1791,  aod  note*    Life  of  Ames,  by  his  son,  ed.  1854,  p.  98. 
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dollars.  The  cost  of  removal  would  be  forty  thousand  more. 
But  what  of  it  I  Were  not  the  finances  flonrishiDg  ?  Were  not 
all  the  creditors  satisfied  ?  Let  Congress  sport  with  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars.*  It  was  natural  for  it  to  wander.  In 
many  respects  it  was  not  unlike  those  predatory  nations  with 
moving  houses,  and  the  creditors  of  the  country  would  surely 
not  fall  out  with  the  name  PoUtical  Tartars.  A  moving  State- 
House  should  be  contrivedj  and  the  residentiary  fever  of  the 
Pemisylvanians  cooled  by  giving  them  the  moving  of  the 
Federal  edifice  and  the  sole  contract  for  furnishing  Conastogne 
horses.f  Or  better  yet.  Let  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  con- 
fer with  some  eastern  shipwrights,  and  send  in  plana  for  four 
track^scouts ;  one  for  the  President,  one  for  the  Vice-President 
and  Senate,  one  for  the  Uouse,  and  one  for  the  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment, In  these  they  could  coast  from  New  Hampehire  to 
Georgia,  and  their  maritime  circuits  would  lay  the  foundation 
of  hai'mony  and  union.  An  occasional  squall  might  now  and 
then  sink  the  trackscouts.  But  so  much  the  better,  for  an 
entire  change  of  men  would  foUow.  There  was,  however,  one 
objection.  The  trackscout  business  would  soon  become  a 
,  local  scheme  between  the  eastern  States  and  the  State  of 
i  North  Carolina,  New  England  would  supply  carpenters  and 
timber,  North  Carolina  would  find  the  pitch  and  tar,  J  On 
another  occasion  an  advertisement  in  large  letters  announced 
that  good  callcers  would  be  paid  six  dollars  a  day  to  calk  and 
repair  tlie  ship  Congi'ess,  R.  M.  master.*^  The  timbera  of  her 
bottom  had  never  been  properly  squared ;  the  planks  were  of 
green  stuff,  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  her  a  thorough  over- 
hauling before  the  great  and  unpoi'tant  voyage  to  Philadelphia.  | 

♦  New  Tork  Journal,  July  27,  1790.  +  Ibid.»  Jtily  6,  X7»0. 

X  New  York  Journal,  June  15^  1790.   See,  alaOi  New  York  Journal,  Aogosl  31, 
1790. 

^  The  opponents  of  the  removid  treated  no  one  no  harshly  ab  Bobert  Morrii. 

Indeed,  he  ia  rare!y  mentioned  in  the  pamphlets  of  that  day  except  Hfl  '*  Eobby 

j  the  Cofferer/*  or  **  Bobby  the  Treasurer,"     In  one  caricature  which  hung  in  the 

ihop-witidows  at  New  York  for  many  tnonths,  he  is  rcpre«eiited  u  corrjing  off 

Federal  Hall  on  hia  back^  the  members  of  Congress  cursing  or  encouraging  him 

I  from  the  windows,  while  the  Devil,  from  the  roof  of  PaoIus  Hook  fert7*hoit0e^  tiiica 

)  out,  **  This  way»  Bobby.'' 

I  New  York  Journal,  July  1,  1790.    Connecticut  Courant,  July  5,  1790,     For 
further  comment  on  the  removal  of  Congrcaa,  see  Gazette  of  the  Uolt^  5tai(% 
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Before  rising,  the  Houses  made  an  attempt  to  caljn  the 
angry  feelings  of  the  people,  for  an  election  was  near  at  hand.* 
A  niilUon  dollars,  derived  mostly  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  were  ordered  to  be  spent  in  buying  up  the  public  debt. 
This  it  was  hoped  would  raise  the  national  credit,  put  up  the 
price  of  paper,  make  foreigners  pay  dear  for  American  securi- 
ties, restore  good  himior  to  the  creditors,  and  send  a  great  sum 
into  circulation*!  The  money  was  much  needed.  So  scarce 
had  cash  become  that  it  was  not  possible  for  legislatures  or  se- 
lect-men, by  any  means  now  used  for  the  collection  of  a  revenue, 
to  wring  out  of  the  people  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the 
cost  of  local  government,  or  to  carry  on  works  of  public  im- 
provement.:!: Taxes  the  people  would  not  bear.  To  issue 
bonds  would  have  been  useless,  for  the  authorities  could  not 
I  have  insm'ed  the  interest  on  them  for  a  week.  Help,  there- 
fore, was  sought  in  a  means  now  universally  condemned,  and 

AtiguBt  29,  1789.  Coimecticui  Courant,  July  12,  17dO.  Federal  Gazette,  June 
'  BO  and  July  12,  1790.  New  York  Dally  Advertiser.  Also,  a  pamphlet  called  An 
E^aay  on  the  Seat  of  Federal  Government  and  the  Esclusive  Jiirisdictioa  of  Con- 
greas  orcr  a  ten  miles  District,  with  Observations  on  the  Economy  and  delicate 
Morals  to  be  observed  in  infant  States.  Humbly  offered  to  the  Public*  By  a 
Citizen  of  Philadelphia.  1739.  Even  Washini^ton  did  not  escape  censure  *'A 
OOrrespondent  requests,  that  the  worthy  M — r  of  New  York  would  cousidcr  the 
expcudittircs  of  hia  fellow  cttiaena  to  accommodate  Congrtsa^  and  the  ffenentut 
rttunu  theif  have  made  ttum^  atid  then,  if  ht?  can,  Set  bim  raise  a  portrait  more  hsU 

ing  than  brasa,  to  perpetuate  the  Tirtues  of  the  P 1,    It  Is  asked^  which  are 

the  virtues  that  render  him  bo  respectable f  Why  are  they  not  singled  out?  la 
it  for  that  injtemhU  jmtict^  that  diatinguiehM  ffrotUvde  to  the  citj  of  New  York  in 
giving  hin  ganction  to  the  wiconitUutional  reddeiiee  tili f  **  New  York  Journal^ 
July  23,  1790. 

♦  It  was  betioved,  in  df^ricts  far  away  from  the  seat  of  Gorenmient,  that  aa 
r  the  mcmbera  of  Congress  came  out  of  Federal  Hall  for  the  la«t  time^  the  angry 
citizens  of  New  York  attacked  them,  killed  some  and  severely  wounded  many 
more.     New  York  Journal,  August:  24,  1790, 
t  Timber  Ames  to  D wight,  August  6,  1790. 

J  Such  wa»  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Vermont  tliat  the  tickets  of  the  Wlndftor 
,  Ootuity  Grammar  8cfaoo1  Lottery  were  sold  for  two  bushels  of  wheat  each.  "  The 
[icardtf  of  cub  has  induced  the  managers  to  adopt  the  plan  of  receiving  wheat 
notes  for  the  tickets,  and  paying  the  prizes  in  those  notes.''  Vermont  Journal, 
D(rct*mber  2,  1 788.  "  Where  are  now,*'  exclaims  a  pamphleteer,  '*  the  quantitiea 
of  coin  which  have  been  brought  into  the  American  States,  and  dipt  and  defaced 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years?  They  oertaioly  are  greatly  diroiniahed,  to 
^Ihe  degree  of  stagnating  even  oomrooa  gaming.'*  On  Monies,  Coina,  Weights,  and 
liures  proposed  for  the  Utdted  States  of  America,  p.  IL    Philadelphia,  1789« 
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abandoned  to  churcli  _fairB.aiid*g«uablers.  L<:itterie9  sprang  up, 
and  iu  a  ehort  time  there  was  a  wheel  in  every  city  and  in 
every  to^vn  large  enough  to  boast  of  a  court-hotifie  or  a  jaiL 
Whenever  a  clumsy  bridge  was  to  be  thrown  across  a  little 
stream,  a  public  building  enlarged,  a  echool-honse  builti  a 
street  paved,  a  road  repiiired,  a  manufacturing  company  to  be 
aided,  a  church  assisted,  or  a  college  treasury  replenished,  a 
lottery  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  a  wheel  procured,  a 
notice  put  in  the  papers,  and  often  in  a  few  weeks  the  needed 
money  was  raised.  It  waa  with  the  money  collected  from  the 
gale  of  lottery-tiekets  that  Massachusetts  encouraged  cottoti* 
spinning  and  paid  the  salaries  of  many  of  her  officer;  that 
the  City  Hall  was  enlarged  at  New  York,*  that  the  Cowi* 
House  was  rebuilt  at  Elizabeth,!  that  the  library  was  increased 
at  Harvard,:}:  that  many  of  the  most  pretentious  buildings  were 
put  up  at  the  Federal  city,^  The  custom,  indeed,  ooutinued 
for  several  years,  and  The  State  of  the  Wheel  became  as  regn* 
lai"  an  item  in  the  papers  as  the  ship  news  or  prices  current^ 

♦  6&2ettfi!  of  the  United  States,  April,  1790. 
f  New  Jertiey  Journal,  January  18,  1792, 

I  Federal  Orrery,  October,  1704. 

•  Gazette  of  the  UDitcd  States,  17M,  and  later. 

I  "The  lottery  luanja,"  Bays  a  CM>tTCSpondent,  "appears  to  rag^  with  tmoom- 
mon  violence.  It  is  said  there  are  nearly  twenty  lotterie*?  on  foot  in  the  different 
States.  The  sale  of  tickets  has  been  QDOommooly  rapid.  Lotteries  hare  been 
formed,  publ^ihcd^  and  the  tickets  sold  aad  drawn  in  the  course  of  ten  or  Sh/6mk 
days."  PennBylvania  Mercury,  August  24,  17fiO.  "Every  part  of  the  United 
Statea  abounds  in  lotteries,"  say  a  another  writer.  Columbian  Ocntioel,  Januaij 
22,  1701,  The  following  short  list  of  lotteries  and  their  purposes,  CQUectrd^at 
random  from  a  few  of  the  newspapers  for  the  year  1789-^90,  will  show  the  ttulli 
of  the  CentLneVi  statement : 

Weat  River  Briiige  Lottery,  Brattleborough ;  Tcrmont  Journal,  September  % 
17S9,  Furnace  Lottery,  Fair  Haven  Iron  Worka ;  Vermont  Journal,  January- 
Beptetnber,  1789.  Windsor  County  Grammar  School  Lottery;  Vermont  Jouro&t, 
December  2,  1788.  Masaachusetta  Semi- Annual  State  Lottery,  MaAaachufk^t* 
Monthly  State  Lottery;  Uaseadiuaetta  Spy,  September,  1790.  Leicester  Aiad*- 1 
my  Lottery ;  Masaachusetta  Spy,  September,  1790.  Charlestown  Lottery ;  Bo«Iob 
Gascette,  December,  1790.  MarbIehea<J  Lottery;  Columbian  Centinel,  Kovemb^Tf  , 
1790,  East  Hartford  Glasa  Works  l^ottcry;  Connecticut  Courant,  December  7^ 
1789.  Hartford  Bank  Lottery,  to  build  a  bank  along  the  Connecticut  river  ii 
Hartford  ;  Connecticut  Courant,  November,  1789*  River  Bank  Lottery,  "to  build 
&  bank  on  the  river  adjacent  to  the  public  road  through  the  Longmeadow  in  Mid* 
dletown^^;  Connecticut  Courant,  April^  1790.    Providenoe  Qreat  Bridge  Lottetji 
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But  there  was,  unhappily,  one  class  in  the  commimity  sorely 
in  need  of  money  that  could  get  small  benefit  from  the  pro 
posed  issue.  Much  of  the  daily  purchase  of  the  poor  wds 
made  with  coppers,  and  coppeiB  had  ceased  to  circulate. 

Uutil  the  summer  of  1789  such  pennies  as  were  considered 
good  money,  and  were  not  of  foreign  coinage,  bore  the  impress 
of  either  of  seven  mints,*  One  of  these  was  at  Rupert,  a 
little  town  in  Vermont.  Another  was  for  some  months  at 
New  Haven ;  but,  after  consuming  twenty-eight  thousand 
pounds  of  copper,  the  supply  of  metal  gave  out  and  the  coin- 
age ceased.  It  was  at  this  mint  that  the  few  cents  made  under 
the  Jarvis  contract,  and  now  so  highly  prized  by  collectors, 
were  struck.  A  third  was  at  Boston,  a  fourth  at  Dedham,  a 
fifth  at  Solitude,  not  far  from  Morristown,  in  New  Jersey,  a 
fiisrth  at  Elizabeth.  The  seventh  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania* 

Though  the  nominal  values  of  the  pieces  put  out  at  each 

Columbian  Centinel,  Doocmber,  1790,     Bell  Loifcery,  to  procure  bells  for  tb© 
German  Reformed   Church;    Mftryland  Jouroal,  Januarj   %  178©.      Petcrabui^ 
Church  Lolterj ;  Vii^nia  Gaiette,  September  27,   1792.     Alexandria  Prcsbjtc- 
rtiui  Cbureh  Lottery ;  Virginia  Gazette  and  Alexandria  Advertiaer,  January^  1701. 
Alexandria  Lottery^  to  pave  certain  streets;    Virginia    Gaiett«  and  Alexandria 
Adrcrti»er»   April   22,   1790.     Fredericksburg  Academy  Lottery;  VirgiDia  Ga- 
«ette  and  Alexandria  Adr^rtiser,  June,  1791,     Pine  Lottery,  for  the  sale  of  Real 
f  Eaiale  and  Paintings;  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  November,  1789.    Lottery  to  en- 
able the  Hebrew  a  to  remove  the  debt  on  their  synAjiogue ;  Pennsylvania  Jounwil, 
October  8,  1790.     Lottery  to  build  a  City  llaU  ftt  Philadelphia;    Pennflylvania 
Packet,  December,  1789.     New  Tork  City  Ijottcry  to  enlarj^c  the  City  Hall  for  the 
use  of  Coni^rew  ;  New  York  Journal,  Mai-^ih  18,  1790,     New  Haven  Glass  Works 
Lotlery ;   Connecticut  Journal^  December,  1 790,     Lottery  for  extending  and  im- 
proving tbe  Woollen  Manufactory  at  Hartford  ;  Conneoticut  Joiinjal,  April,  179L 
New  Uavcn  Long  Wharf  Lottery,  granted  in  December,  1790 ;  Connecticut  Jour- 
lul,  April,  1791.    This  work  was  afterwards  described  as  follows: 
**  No  decent  pier  reoeivea  the  freighted  bark — 
A  eluiterod  mud-bank  (dangerous  in  the  dark, 
Of  len^  enormous,  at  whose  timbered  side 
A  pigmy  fleet  of  oyster-boats  may  rido 
Safe  moor*d  in  mud)  is  all  that  bears  the  name, 
Or  to  a  pier  or  wharf  can  kindred  elaim.^* 
New  Haven*    A  Poem,  Satirical  and  Sentimental,  with  Critical,  Hurooroit*,  De- 
■criptlve,  Historical,  Biographical  and  Explanatory  Notes.    Bj  Scliro  (SL  Woods- 
worth).    1809.  Jip.  ?♦  «. 

•  See  a  paper  on  Connecticut  CDrrency,  b  Papers  of  th«  New  Hatea  Historic 
otl  Society,  vol  l,  pp.  170-180. 
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were  the  same,  their  nijirket  values  changed  at  almoet  ever 
town  into  which  they  came.     Travellers  journeying  from  Nei 
York  to  Philadelphia  found  the  contents  of  their  wallets  bI 
and  swell  as  they  passed  through  the  villages  on  the  road  in  a 
way  that  seemed  out  of  all  reason.    Coppers,  which  at  Xew 
York  went  at  twenty-one,  were  taken  at  New  Brunswick  by 
the  tavern-keepers  at  twenty  to  the  shilling.    If  the  travellers 
stopped  over  night  at  Princeton  to  view  the  college  buildinga^ 
the  coppera  they  received  in  change  for  the  milled  dollars  withi 
which  they  paid  for  their  lodgings  and  Madeira  were  given  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-four  to  the  shilling.     But  at  Trenton,  tenJ 
miles  away,  the  shopkeepers  would  not  take  the  same  piecesi 
at  less  than  thirty  to  tlie  shilling.*    Once  across  the  Delaware, 
however,  their  value  again  increajsed-     Pennsylvania,  bv  an  act  J 
of  17SG,  had  given  two  men  the  right  to  strike  ten  thousand  < 
pounds  sterling  in  coppers,  to  pass  at  fifteen  to  the  shilling, 
and  by  a  law  of  the  year  following  decreed  that  every  man  i 
who  passed  a  copper  not  of  the  State  issue  should,  as  a  j>eo* 
alty,  forfeit  ten.  f    The  law^  as  was  natural^  wag  evaded. 
Hucksters  and  innkeepers,  who  dealt  largely  with  the  poor, 
and  whose  tills  were  as  a  conseqiienc45  full  of  the  condemned 
money,  gave  no  heed  to  a  law  which  on  forty-six  days'  notice 
deprived  them  and  their  customers  of  many  dollars,  and  put 
them  to  great  straits  for  change.     Pennies  from  the  mintd 
at  Xew  Haven  and  Boston  continued,  therefore,   to  pass^ 
and   such  quantities  came  from  New  York   that  the   days 
of  Wood's  famous  brass  money  seemed  to  have  returned. 
This  went  on    till  Wasliington  waj    inaugurated    and    the 
new  Government  established.     Then  on  a  sudden,  in  all  tlte 
hirge  towns  and  cities,  men  began  to  refuse  to   take   the. 
State  coins,  which  would,  they  thought,  soon  be  dedaredi 
bai    A  rapid  depreciation  began.    In  New  York  peimiaa-j 
fell  to  twenty-five,  to  thirty,  to  forty,  to  fifty,  to  six 
to  the  shilling4    There,  for  a  while,  the  decline  t>!   ^- 
But  ere  the  summer  of  1789  was  passed  they  ceased  to  circu- 
late.   Distress  and  confusion  followed,  for  large  suras  in  copper 

•  Independent  Gfticttoer,  June  28,  1787. 
f  Pennsylvania  Gazette^  July  18,  1787. 
I  FreeniAn^s  Journal,  August  G^  1789. 
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were  still  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers.*  But 
the  suffering  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  poor.  Their 
plight  was  tiiilj  deplorable.  Numbers  of  shops  were  forced 
to  close.  The  cries  of  the  hawkers  were  no  longer  heai'd  in 
the  streets,  and  it  was  with  difBeulty  that  the  laborers  could 
find  means  to  buy  bread  at  the  bakers',  or  vegetables  at  the 
markets*!  So  great  was  the  suffering  that  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  New  York  took  up  the  matter,  and  urged 
the  citizens,  as  an  act  of  mercy,  to  receive  the  coppers  at  forty- 
eight  to  the  shilling,^  This  was  done.  Tet  no  good  came  of 
it.  Small  change  continued  to  grow  scarcer  and  scarcer,  and 
the  losses  of  the  poor  became  so  great  that,  eai-ly  in  the  spring 
of  1700,  the  Conmiou  Council  once  more  uiterfered.  They 
ordered  a  number  of  tickets  to  be  printed  having  a  face  value, 
some  of  one,  isome  of  two,  and  some  of  three  pence.  These 
the  city  treasurer  gave  out  to  such  as  wished  them,  in  exchange 
for  joes  and  shillings,  and  assured  the  public  that  the  tickets 
could  at  any  time  be  exchanged  in  smns  of  more  than  five  shil- 
lings for  silver,  or  the  currency  of  the  State.**  Such  quantities 
were  taken  that  a  few  months  later  the  Manufacturing  Society 
followed  the  example  and  put  out  tickets  of  a  face  value  of 


*  **  Hanj  of  the  mcrchanti  and  shopkeepera,  it  is  sftid,  have  large  qnimtities 
of  this  ooin  by  iheni^  by  which  they  will  be  great  aufferera.'*  Fenn^ylFaida  Giw 
lette,  July  27,  17S9, 

f  Pcimajlvftnia  Gazette,  July  29,  1789. 

t  Tlie  reeolution  of  the  Common  Council  declares  that  "this  board,  conceiving 
it  their  duty  io  inierpose  their  advice  on  this  interostlag  occasion^  do  recommend 
it  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  dty  to  peocive  and  pay  the  said  coin  at  the  raic  of 
fiu'iy-wight  coppera  for  one  ahilling/'  Passed  Jnly  21,  1789,  Kcw  York  Daily 
Adfertiser,  July  23»  1789» 

In  a  k'ttcf  written  a  few  days  after  the  action  of  the  Common  Council,  the 
embarinasment  of  the  money  market  Is  attributed  to  the  payment  of  one  and  a 
half  per  cent  preminm  on  French  coin^  and  to  the  Importation  of  copper  ooin 
m  immense  quantities  to  make  change.  ^*  This  arrived  at  last  to  such  an  abuse 
of  the  public  confidence  that  their  circulation  has  on  a  sodden  almost  ecased." 
Some,  howcTer,  advertised  that  they  would  take  coppers  at  sixty  to  the  shilling. 
Independent  Gaictteer,  July  SI,  1789.  "  On  the  whole,*^  says  another  authority, 
who  signs  his  pamphlet  B,,  "of  what  I  can  collect  concerning  copper  coui8»  il 
seems  thej  do  not  poaa  ao  much  by  virtue  of  their  email  intrtnsio  worth  as  by 
common  consi^nt^  induced  by  a  de^cc  of  necessity.  .  .  /*  On  Momcs^  C<jina, 
Weight*,  nn<)  JdeaBures  proposed  for  the  United  States  of  JUncrica^  p.  l&.  Fbila> 
dcl(thiA,  1785>. 

*  Sec  the  notice  to  the  public  in  New  Tork  Joiinud,  March  18,  17901 
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one,  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  pence,  "in  order'*  it  was 
declared,  ''  to  accommodate  the  operations  of  their  Factory,''  ♦ 

In  Connecticut  a  few  aharpers  from  the  coast  towns  lojiide 
great  profits  by  purchasing  quantities  of  the  eoins  at  New 
Haven,  where  they  were  still  taken,  when  necessary  to  make 
change,  at  six  to  the  penny  la^i'ful  money,  and  po&gin^  them 
off  on  the  farmers  at  twenty-seven  to  the  shilling.f 

But  withal  the  popular  feeling  throughout  the  Kew  Eng- 
land States  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1790  was  one  of 
contentment.  There  was,  as  Fisher  Ames  wrote  a  few  inoiitlis 
later,  a  scAixiity  of  grievances4  The  ill-nature  provoked  by 
tlie  contest  over  the  new  plan  had  g«me  down*  Men  who  luid 
been  clamorous  over  the  deficiencies  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  silenced  by  the  twelve  amendments  submitted  by  C<m* 
gress^  and  the  prompt  ratification  of  ten  of  them  by  the  Stato^ 
Even  in  Rhode  Island  the  tide  had  turned,  the  Federaligti  had 
prevailed,  and  the  State  had^  kte  in  May,  been  brought  into 
the  Umon.^  Much  satisfaction  had  been  given  by  the  vigor- 
ous financial  poUcy  of  the  Government.  Every  farmer,  every 
merchant,  every  man  who  had  a  shilling  of  taxable  property, 
felt  that  his  taxes  had  been  lightened  and  his  comfort  increased 
by  the  assumption  bill.  lie  beheld  with  pleasure  the  prices  of' 
public  securities  going  up,  and  the  figures  of  the  national  debt 
going  do^vn.  He  saw  final  settlements  which  sold  at  duveii 
shillings  and  wxpencej  and  indents  that  went  at  five  shillings  ^ 
to  the  pound  in  January,  held  at  fifteen  shiUinga  before  tlio 
year  went  out.  Ho  heard  with  unconcealed  delight  that  in 
Holland  the  foreign  loan  had  gone  above  par,  and  that  ti?i'o 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  dollars  of  tie  domeatio 
debt  had  l:)een  purchased  and  c^mcelled  at  a  cost  of  one  huii-  j 
dred  and  fifty  thousand.  Trade  was  reviving.  Old  mAnafao- 
tures  were  increasing ;  new  ones  were  being  set  on  fooL    Tha 

*  Sm  tbe  notice  tn  K«w  York  Joamal,  Aaga»t  IS,  lt90.  fbr  nnie  SU-nftUirQd 
nnniriui  on  these  corporfttion  tickcta,  aee  Journal,  August  10  and  18,  lt90. 

t  PreemJin's  Jonm&U  Aa^st  6,  1780.    See  allusloos  to  th«  «Ute  of  Um  i 
ooloage  in  Gazette  of  the  UniUsd  Stftten,  September  B,  17S9. 

I  FUher  Ames  to  Dwight^  ApHl  2fi,  17^1.  "People  here  fUoctna)  eceai  itt 
Ofcfc  AS  little  about  poUtica  »&  I  think  jon  do  at  thJg  moment.  There  it  &  •e&rdlf 
of  grievances.    Their  months  are  stopped  with  white  broad  and  rofttt  i 

*  Maj  29,  1790.    Gaiette  of  the  Cnitcd  States,  June  8, 17^. 
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iiiBumerable  lotteries  wMcli  sprang  up  aJl  over  the  East  were  ft 
sure  sign  of  a  widely  diffused  spirit  of  public  improvementj  a 
desire  for  larger  docks,  better  bridges,  finer  roads,  more  com- 
modioua  court-houses,  more  nmnerous  schools.  And  deeply 
engaged  in  works  of  this  kind,  the  East  gave  little  heed  to  the 
pohtical  contentions  tliat  distracted  the  South. 

Beyond  the  Potomac  everj^thing  done  by  the  new  Govem- 
ment  since  its  establishment  was  thought  to  be  wrong.  The 
salaries  bill,  the  residence  bill,  tlie  revenne  bill,  the  funding 
bill,  were  so  many  pieces  of  jobbery  in  the  interest  of  the 
|£ast.  But  the  vilest  of  all  was  the  assumption  bill.  Indeed, 
for  several  years  no  writer  for  the  Antifcdcral  press  could  use 
the  word  without  a  heaity  curse  or  a  string  of  coiu^so  adjectives. 
In  Virginia  the  measure  was  particularly  detested*  That  State 
bad  long  boasted  of  the  efforts  she  had  made  to  pay  off  her 
lare  of  the  war  debt,  and  had  pointed  with  just  pride  to  the 
Sguree  which  gave  evidence  of  her  success.  And  now,  when 
her  citizens  beheld  the  delinquent  States,  the  States  that  had 
rofubcd  quotas,  that  had  given  so  grudgingly,  that  had  always 
been  far  in  arrears,  shift  the  debts  they  liad  never  tried  to  pay 
upon  the  whole  country,  a  cry  went  up  that  assumption  was  a 
wicked  and  an  tmjust  thing,  Virginia,  it  was  said,  "fairly 
reeked  and  teemed  with  Antifederahsm."  It  was  not  long, 
therefore,  before  a  memorial  condemning  assnmption  in  strong 
L  language  was  pa^ed  by  the  Ass€*mbly  and  on  its  way  to  Con- 
In  Maryland  a  motion  declaring  assnmption  to  be  dan- 
erous  to  the  individual  existence  of  the  Stfite  was  lost  by  the 
ting  vote  of  tlie  Speaker,  In  North  Carolina,  the  excise^ 
aption,  and  tlie  quarrel  that  had  spnmg  up  between  the 
State  Court  and  the  Federal  Court,  had  produced  great  indig- 
ation.  The  Legislature,  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  scolded  their 
Bpreeentatives,  used  harsh  language  toward  the  administration^ 
and  when  a  motion  was  made  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to^ 
the  Constitution,  threw  it  out  by  a  large  majority.  Georgia 
was  in  a  ferment  over  the  treo^ty  with  the  Creeks,  / 

The  Indian  affairs  were,  in  truth,  in  a  most  alarming  statei. 
All  through  the  summer  stories  and  mmore  of  midnight  raas- 
jaacres,  and  cc»ld-blooded  murders  of  emigranta  along  the  Ohio,, 
been  crowding  the  coluums  of  the  Gazettes  and  Journals. 
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At  firet  they  were  supposed  to  be  merely  accounts  of  sach 
baritiGS  as  tiie  Indians  had  always  perpetrated  on  tlie  settleiB  < 
a  new  country  from  the  days  of  John  Smith  and  Miles  Stan- 
dish  down.  But  ere  Chiistmas  came  it  was  well  known 
the  settlers  in  the  westeni  ten'itory  were  involved  in  a  gene 
Indian  war- 
To  fonn  a  jii^t  conception  of  the  cause  of  the  long  aeries  of 
Indian  wars  which  now  began  to  disturb  the  peace  and  pfiis- 
perity  of  the  West,  we  must  recall  briefly  the  claims  of  the 
Indiims  and  of  the  Government  to  the  land  in  dispute, 
That  part  of  our  coimtiy  which  Ues  between  the  iJ 
and  the  Blue  Uidge,  the  great  lakes  and  the  Gulf,  hii  ,  ;«3l 
eentnry  preceding  the  revolution,  been  explored  and  settled  by 
missionaries  and  adventurers  from  France,  Far  back  in 
eixfcoenth  centuiy  Cartier  explored  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
out  a  colony  to  settle  on  its  banks.  But  the  attempt  &dlcdf 
the  colonists  perished,  and  for  sixty  ye^irs  the  Indians  seldon 
saw  a  white  man  among  them.  At  last,  in  lOOS,  Samuel  Ck 
plain  repeated  the  attempt,  led  a  band  of  hardy  adventurens, 
eager  for  the  souls  of  men  and  the  sldns  of  beasts,  to  the 
of  Orleans,  and  hard  by,  on  the  high  bluffis  wliich  look  dof 
on  the  river  and  the  island,  marked  out  the  city  of  Quel 
The  colonists  found  themselves  far  from  home,  in  a  cheerie 
climate,  in  a  vast  wildema^,  and  in  the  midst  of  tribes  of 
men  who  beheld  the  httle  hamlet  with  no  frieudly  ej©» 
much  depended  on  the  good-will  of  the  Lidians  that  Champb 
left  nothing  undone  to  gain  it.  He  made  them  present] 
joined  them  in  an  alliance,  and  went  with  them  on  the 
path  to  the  shores  of  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water  which  ctJE 
bears  lus  name.  There  a  great  battle  was  fought*  The 
and  the  courage  of  the  French  prevailed,  and  a  victori^  full  ^ 
consequences  to  the  white  men  was  won*  For  three  genera- 
tions after  the  battle  every  Algonkin  was  the  steady  frie 
and  ever}'  Iroquois  the  implacable  enemy,  of  the  Frendi| 
and  to  this  more  than  to  anything  else  is  to  be  a^icribod  the  ex* 
ploration  and  settlement  uf  the  Northwet^t.  Tlio  IrfKjuc 
were  powerful  thixmgli  all  New  York*  The  Alg<mkins  rule 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  chjun  of  lakes.  When^  tlieixs 
fore,  the  French  missiomtriee  began  their  search  for  proseljrtfii 
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and  fnrs,  they  shunned  the  Iroquoifi  and  travelled  westward 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Algonkin  nation. 

Le  Caron,  a  FraneiBcan,  went  first,  and  for  t«n  years  toiled 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Niagara  and  the  shores  of  Liike 
Huron.  Brebeuf  and  Daniel  went  next,  reached  Sawlt  Ste. 
Marie,  and  founded  at  St.  Ignatius,  St  Louia,  and  St  Joseph, 
nllage:^  of  Christian  Huron.  But  the  Iroquois  overwlielnied 
them,  destroyed  the  villages,  and  burned  the  missionaries  at 
the  stake.  Mesnard  went  yet  farther  to  the  west,  eaw  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior,  paddled  in  a  canoe  around  its  southern 
shores,  built  a  chui-ch  at  St.  Theresa  bay,  and  disappeared  for- 
ever at  the  portage  of  Keweenaw,  Long  afterward  his  breviary 
and  his  cassoek  were  found  among  the  Sioux.  AUonez  fol- 
lowed him,  explored  both  shores  of  tlie  lake,  and  on  the  western 
end  met  the  Sioux  and  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  great 
river  the  Indians  called  the  Messipi.  But  all  tlio  glory  of  its 
exploration  belongs  to  Marquette. 

He  set  out,  in  May,  1673,  from  Mackinaw,  with  six  com. 
panioiLS,  in  two  birch  canoes,  paddled  down  the  lake  to  Gi-een 
bay,  entered  Fox  river,  and  dragging  the  boats  through  ite 
boiling  rapids,  came  to  a  village  where  lived  the  Miamij^  and 
the  Iviekapooe.  There  AUoue^  had  preached  and  taught.  But 
beyond  it  no  white  man  had  ever  gone.  The  Indians  would 
have  dLsBuaded  them,  UM  them  of  warriors  that  would  cut  off 
their  heads,  of  monsters  that  would  swallow  their  canoes,  and 

Fof  a  demon  who  shut  tlie  way  and  drowned  in  the  waters  that 
seethed  a1>oat  him  all  who  came  within  his  reach*  But  the 
zoa]  of  Marcjnette  burned  fiercely,  and  on  tlie  tenth  of  June, 

'lt>73,  he  led  his  little  band,  with  two  Indian  guiiios,  over  the 
swamps  and  marshes  that  separated  the  village  from  a  river 

,  which  the  guides  assured  him  flowed  into  the  Messipi.  This 
we^tward'fl owing  river  he  called  the  Ouiscon^in,  and  there  the 
guides  left  him,  as  he  says, "  alone,  amid  that  unknown  country, 
in  the  handi*  of  God.*' 

With  prayers  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  the  little  band  shoved 
their  canoes  boldly  out  upon  the  river,  and  for  seven  days 
floated  slowly  dowTiward  toward  the  Mississippi,  The  still- 
ness of  the  Oui^consin  river,  now  crowded  with  villages  and 
towns^  seemed  oppraBsive.    Never  before  had  they  seen  such 
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buffalo,  Buch  deer,  sucli  &tag8»  The  sand-bars  that  stopped  their 
way,  the  mnumerable  inlands  covered  with  vines  and  grxjves^ 
and  bordered  with  pleagaut  slopes,  the  paroquets  that  screamed  1 
in  the  trees,  the  "  wingless  Bwans  ■ '  that  strutted  on  the  bank», 
the  great  fish  that  they  feared  would  dash  their  canoes  Uy 
pieces,  filled  them  with  indescribable  awe.  At  last,  on  the  eev- 
enteeuth  of  June,  they  floated  out  on  the  bosom  of  the  ilissis- 
Bippi,  and  turned  their  canoes  to  the  south-  Four  days  they 
followed  the  bends  and  twists  of  the  river,  and  on  the  twentv- 
fijst  of  the  month  saw  in  the  mud  of  the  western  bank  foot- 
prints, and  a  path  that  disappeared  in  a  meadow.  Leaving  the 
canoes  with  their  companions  on  the  river,  Marquette  and  Joliet 
t«X)k  the  path  through  the  meadows  to  a  claster  of  Indian  vil- 
lages, on  the  shore  of  what  is  now  believed  to  be  the  river 
Des  Moines.  There  they  feasted,  spent  the  night,  and  wunt 
back  next  morning  to  their  followers,  and,  while  the  savages 
crowded  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  resumed  their  journey. 
They  floated  down  the  stream,  past  the  ix)cks  whereon  were 
painted  the  monsters  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much^  paat 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  past  the  Ohio,  and  stopped  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  There  the  voyage  ended, 
and  the  party  went  slowly  back  to  the  lakes. 

The  discovery  of  Mai*quette  was  the  greatest  of  his  ,'ige. 
Thenceforth  every  earnest  Jesuit  of  New  France  longed  to 
lead  an  exj^edition  into  the  miknown  country.  Neither  heat 
nor  cold,  neither  ice  nor  snow,  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  the 
attacks  of  savage  foes,  nor  the  treachery  of  faint-hearted  fol- 
lowers, could  deter  them.  Physical  suffering  and  physical  ob- 
Btacles  such  as  have  more  than  once  brought  ruin  to  bands  of 
adventurers  as  hardy  as  they,  served  but  to  increase  the  ardor 
of  the  zealots.  They  penetrated  forests  into  wliieh  the  savages 
had  never  dared  to  go.  They  explored  rivers  down  whoee 
waters  no  Indian  had  ever  paddled.  They  founded  missiuna* 
ry-stations,  they  built  churches,  they  laid  out  towns,  tliey  put 
up  forts.  Such  was  the  zeal  they  brought  to  their  work  that, 
when  Wasliington  marched  under  Braddock  to  the  fatal  fiehl 
of  Monongahela,  the  Mississippi  had  been  expk>red  from  the 
FalLi  of  St  Anthony  to  the  Gulf,  and  the  famous  chain  of  forts 
weilnigh  completed.    Yet  little  territory  had  been  acqnired 
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The  cnstom  of  tlie  French  had  never  been  to  purchase  of  the 
Indians  great  stretches  of  land.  They  were  content  to  secure 
email  gmnts  around  their  forts  and  settlements,  and  it  was 
these  detached  parcels  that  they  made  over  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  Five  years  later  came  Pontiac's  war 
and  defeat,  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  the  cession  by  the 
Irofpiois  of  all  land  south  of  the  Ohio  to  England,  When, 
therefore,  the  independence  of  the  States  was  acknowledged, 
Great  Britain  surrendered  what  she  had  received  from  France 
and  ^v^hat  she  had  taken  from  the  Iroquois.  But  in  the  region 
to  the  north  of  the  Ohio,  save  the  title  to  a  few  acres  about 
the  forts  she  continued  to  hold,  she  transferred  nothing ;  and 
there  lived  the  Miarais,  the  Delawares,  the  Shawanese,  the 
Ottawas,  the  Wyandots, 

In  theory.  Congress  affected  to  hold  that  the  claim  of 
these  Indifms  to  the  land  had  been  forfeited  by  the  part  they 
took  in  the  war.  In  practice,  Congress  treated  them  as  sover- 
eign nations,  made  treaties,  and  sent  out  commissioners  to 
smoke  the  calumet  and  present  the  wampum  and  the  beads. 
Indeed,  between  1783  and  1790,  no  leas  than  five  treaties  were 
made.  The  firet,  in  1784,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  secured  from  the 
Iroquois  all  claim  to  the  lands  which  now  make  up  the  States 
of  Oliio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  second,  at  Fort  Mcintosh, 
was  with  the  Wyandots,  the  Delawares,  and  the  Chippewas, 
The  third  wajg  with  the  Shawanese,  at  Fort  Finney,  in  1780, 
The  fourth  and  fifth,  at  Fort  Harmar,  in  1789,  confirmed  tli© 
others.  But  with  the  Kickapoos,  the  Pottawattamies,  the 
Miamis,  the  Weas,  and  the  Eel  river  tribes,  no  treaties  were 
made.  Indeed,  they  declared  they  would  make  none.  The 
Ohio  should  be  the  southern  boundary  between  the  Long 
Knives  and  the  i-ed  men,  and  over  that  river  no  settler  should 
ever  come  and  five. 

Tlie  ta^k  which  St.  Clair  found  before  him  when,  in  1790, 
he  sailed  down  the  river  to  LosantiHlle,  was,  therefore,  no 
light  one.  Every  trader  and  hunter  who  came  in  from  the 
Indian  country  brought  news  of  an  alarming  kind*  One  had 
crouched  in  the  bushes  while  a  band  of  warriors,  hideous  in 
paint  and  feathere,  had  marched  by  within  gunshot.  Another 
had  stood  by  the  British  commandant  of  one  of  the  frontier 
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forts  wlien  tlie  Indians  offered  him  coat^  riddled  with  ballets 
and  smeared  ^\atb  blood*  A  third  told  of  a  family  massoeretl 
at  the  dead  of  night,  or  of  a  boat-load  of  emigraut^  wajrbud 
and  butchered  on  the  river.  To  quiet  these  disorders,  St.  Oair 
dispatched  an  officer  named  Hamtramck  to  the  Indians  on  the 
Wabash.  Hamtramck  hastened  to  Fort  Knox,  and  there  in 
turn  employed  Gamelin,  a  Frenchman  and  a  trader  of  Vin- 
cennesj  to  go  among  the  Indians,  to  find  out  their  purposa^y 
and,  if  possible,  appease  their  angry  mood.  Gamelin  was  gone 
a  month,  and  then  came  back  with  such  an  alanoing  report  of 
the  temper  of  the  savages  that  St.  Clair  went  with  all  speed  to 
Cincinnati  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  The 
militia  was  called  out.  The  regulars  were  put  in  motion^  and 
early  in  October  the  army,  numbering  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three  men,  took  up  the  line  of  marclu 

Never  before  had  such  a  coUeetion  of  men  been  digni6ed 
vrith  the  name  of  army.  The  crowd  of  discarded,  nnjuiit  serv- 
ing men  and  revolted  tapsters  that  followed  Falstaff  to  the  field 
of  Sbrewsbury  would  have  put  it  to  shame.  In  place  of  trap- 
pers and  hunters,  woodsmen  accustomed  to  bearing  arms,  to 
enduring  fatigue,  and  Bkilled  in  all  the  arts  of  Indian  %hdng, 
came  old  men  who  ought  never  to  have  quitted  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  striplings  who  had  never  raised  a  l>e4inL  Some 
had  guns  without  locks.  Some  had  locks  and  barrels  with- 
out stocks.  Some  had  no  weapons  at  all  Ifor  were  thoee 
who  had  much  better  off,  for  the  officers  complained  bitterly 
that  half  of  them  were  too  ignorant  to  take  off  a  look  to 
oil  it,  or  put  in  a  flint  so  as  to  be  of  use.  What  discipline  wa« 
they  did  not  know.  When  the  Kentucky  troops  aiTived,  two 
ofiScers  named  Hardin  and  Trotter  contended  for  the  oom- 
maud.  Colonel  Hardin  demanded  it  as  tlie  senior  officer. 
But  Colonel  Trotter  was  the  more  popular.  A  dispute  accord* 
ingly  arose  between  them,  which  was  settled  by  the  men  de* 
Glaring  they  woidd  obey  none  but  Trotter^  and  would  go  luimc 
instantly  if  he  were  not  placed  in  command. 

At  length,  when  the  broken  arms  had  been  mended 
disputes  adjusted,  the  march  began.    The  Maumoe  viu  -j 
were  selected  for  the  first  attack,  and  when  about  thirty  mBea 
away,  Colonel  Hardin,  with  some  militia  and  regularSi  was  suat 
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forward  to  surprise  the  enemy  and  hold  them  in  their  wigwams 
til]  the  main  bodj  of  the  army  could  come  up.  And  now  the 
blundering  began.  Hardin  spent  a  day  and  a  half  going  thirty- 
five  miles.  The  main  army,  with  artillery,  spent  three.  When 
the  towns  were  reached,  ihe  enemy  had  left,  and  the  troops 
consumed  four  days  more  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Hannar 
had  intendeil  to  push  on  to  the  WabaBli  and  punish  the  Wea 
Indians,  But  so  many  pack-horses  and  cavalrj^-horsee  had 
been  stolen  by  the  Indians  while  the  troops  slept  that  aU 
thought  of  the  expedition  was  given  up.  Trotter,  with  throe 
hundred  men,  was  thereupon  ordered  to  scour  the  woods  in 
search  of  the  enemy.  When  he  had  gone  about  a  mile,  a 
mounted  Indian  was  seen,  chased  by  the  cavalry,  and  killed. 
As  the  pursuers  were  returaing  to  the  column  they  came  upon 
a  second  Indian.  Instantly  the  four  field  officers  deserted  their 
command  without  a  word,  gave  chase  to  the  Indian,  and  did 
not  return  for  half  an  hour.  Meanwhile,  the  troops,  left  with- 
out a  commander,  wandered  about  as  they  pleased.  At  night- 
fall they  came  back  to  camp. 

This  manner  of  fighting  was  so  little  to  the  liking  of  Gen- 
eral llarmar  that  a  party  was  dispatched  the  following  morn- 
ing under  Colonel  Hardin.  Hardin  was  a  man  of  courage, 
but  as  poor  an  officer  as  the  army  could  produce.  When  he 
had  gone  about  five  miles  from  camp  he  came  upon  a  spot 
where  the  smouldering  ftrea  and  fragments  of  food  scattered 
about  showed  the  Indians  had  slept  and  feasted  there  the 
night  before.  Hardin  ordered  a  halt,  placed  the  companies  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  and,  after  a  rest  of  half  an 
hour,  resumed  the  march.  But  so  negligent  was  he  that  no 
oi'ders  were  sent  to  one  of  the  companies.  It  remained,  there- 
fore, upon  the  ground ;  nor  was  it  miaaed  till  the  army  had 
gone  on  three  miles  in  advance.  Presently  the  smoke  of  fires 
was  seen  curling  up  in  the  distance.  An  officer  pointed  it 
out  to  Hardin,  but  he  gave  it  no  heed.  The  Indians,  he  siiid, 
sneeringly,  would  nut  fight,  and  rode  on.  Scarcely  had  he 
Bpc»ken  when  the  Indians  opened  fire  upon  him.  Instantly 
idl  was  confusion.  Hardin  fled.  The  militia  threw  down  their 
loaded  arms  and  ran  for  the  nearest  thicket,  Armstrong,  who 
commanded  the  Federal  troops,  alone  stood  his  ground,  fought 
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bravely  till  the  last  man  fell  at  his  side,  when  he  threw  Ijim- 
Belf  into  the  thick  brush  and  escaped.* 

That  night,  overcome  with  shame,  Hardin  led  back  his 
militia  to  camp,  llarmar  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  huBj 
destroying  yilLiges  and  burning  com*  This  work  done^  he 
gave  the  command  to  return  to  the  settlements.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  October  the  march  began.  Toward  sunstiL  ^ 
Hardin,  chafing  under  his  fihameful  defeat,  conimence<i  to  beg 
hard  for  a  detachment  to  go  back  and  renew  the  fight.  The 
Indians,  he  was  sure,  would  retimi  to  the  villages  just  burned. 
He  could  take  them  unawares.  The  surprise  would  be  com* 
plete.  The  victory  was  assured.  For  a  time  Harmar  renrnned 
firm  in  bis  refusal,  but  at  length  gave  way,  and  sent  Hardin 
back  with  three  hundred  and  forty  men.  It  was  dusk  when 
they  set  out,  but  so  slowly  did  the  militia  march  that  the  sun 
was  well  up  when  the  scouts  reported  the  Indians  in  force  just 
ahead  of  them.  The  spot  was  on  one  of  the  bends  of  the 
Maumee  river,  not  far  from  tlae  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Fort  Wayne.  There  the  trcK)ps  were  drawn  up  in  three  di* 
visions.  Two  were  to  attack  in  front.  The  tliird  was  to  niarch 
round  the  bend,  cross  the  river,  and  strike  the  Indians  in  the 
rear  as  soon  as  the  firing  began  in  front.  The  manoeuvre  was 
well  executed  The  crossing  was  made,  the  ground  was  e»- 
cured,  and  victory  seemed  certain,  when,  unhappily,  an  Indian  J 
starting  from  the  brush,  the  troops,  in  flagrant  disobedience  of 
orders,  opened  fire.  This  gave  tlie  alarm.  The  savages  fled. 
The  militia  ptu*sued  them  till,  seeing  one  of  their  leaders  fall, 
they  in  turn  broke  and  fled. 

ion  Hardin  reached  tlie  army  he  again  urged  Harmar  to 
send  back  another  force  to  the  battle-grouni  But  the  Gen- 
eral would  hear  nothing  of  it.  He  could  not,  he  said,  divido 
his  force ;  he  had  no  food  for  the  horses,  he  must  return  to 
the  settlements ;  and,  besides,  the  Indians  had  already  received 
a  Yerj  good  scourging.  The  troops  accordingly  took  np  the 
line  of  march  for  Fort  Washington.  All  went  well  till  they 
came  to  Chillicotlie,  on  the  Little  Miami,  where  a  nmnber  of 

the  militia,  contrary  to  orders,  discharged  their  guns.     This 

^— . . 

*  See  C&ptiua  AriDBtrotig*8  Aocount  of  the  Egbi  ia  New  Tork  Joonuil,  Febra^i' 
tiy  7, 1791. 
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was  too  mncli  even  for  Hardiiu  His  temper  since  liis  two 
defeats  had  been  none  of  the  best.  He  now  lost  all  control  of 
it,  and  for  the  first  time  established  Bometbing  like  discipline. 
Seizing  one  of  the  soldiersj  he  ordered  a  file  of  men  to  drag 
him  to  the  st\-pound  gun,  tie  him  there,  and  bade  the  drum- 
mer give  him  six  laehes.  "By  what  authority,"  demanded 
Colonel  Trotter,  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  militia,  '*  do  you 
order  that  man  whipped  ?  • '  "  In  support  of  general  orders," 
BBid  Uardin,  stoutly.  A  warm  dispute  followed ;  but  lliirmar 
coming  up  he  severely  reprimanded  Trotter,  ordered  the  Fed- 
eral troops  to  parade,  commanded  the  drununer  to  do  his  duty, 
and  swore  a  great  oath  that  he  would  risk  hifi  life  in  support  of 
his  orders.     The  lasliea  were  well  l£ud  on. 

St  Clair  and  Harmar  affected  to  consider  the  expedition 
SB  a  great  success.  Five  Indian  towns,  it  was  said  proudly, 
twenty  thousimd  bushels  of  com,  and  a  score  of  savages  had 
been  destroyed.  Had  Clarke  done  more  in  1782?  Had  he 
done  as  much  in  1786?  And  would  any  one  say  he  failed? 
The  two  commander^  therefore  talked  much  of  the  happy  re- 
sults that  must  come  of  theur  short  campaign,  and  boa^^^ted  of 
the  fine  scourging  they  had  given  the  Miamis.  The  scourge, 
unhappily,  stung  without  harming.  The  burning  of  a  few 
dozen  wretched  wigwams  of  filthy  skins  that  passed  under  the 
name  of  villages,  the  loss  of  one  harvesting  of  com,  the  death 
of  an  old  s^piaw  and  a  few  braves,  served  but  to  rouse  the 
tribes  on  the  Wabash  to  a  state  of  iiiry\  The  cowardice  of 
the  militia  made  tliem  think  they  were  more  than  a  match  for 
the  largest  army  the  settlers  could  bring  against  them,  and  in 
truth  they  were. 

In  that  remote  region  of  the  "West  where  lay  the  posses- 
sions  of  the  Ohio  Company,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
men  were  all  that  could  in  any  emergency  be  collected  and 
made  to  bear  arms.*  Even  thiB  little  force  was  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  the  corapany^s  purchase,  and  lived  in  many 


*  The  e«»nfi«n  of  lTt*0  ^res  tho  population  of  ibe  tcrrimry  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio  us  4,280.  Al  Vinceniics  were  1,000  notils,  on  Symtnes's  Purch«*e  1,300, 
00  th<*  Ohio  Compiiiij*f  ptirohasc  1,000.  The  ti*b%  wen?  at  the  Eii«ka«kiA»,  C&y- 
hokifl,  CUrksrille  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  French  eetUetneati  op^odts 
the  Kan&wba.    Ktiw  York  Journal,  Koveuiber  26,  1791* 
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email  hamlets,  each  one  of  which  was  a  tempting  bait  to  the 
implacable  savage.  Most  of  the  settlers  were  at  Marietta, 
already  become  a  busy  town  of  eighty  houses.  Some  held 
lands  at  Belle  Prairie,  where  the  river  Kanawha  difichaiges 
its  waters  into  the  Ohio ;  others  had  put  np  milk  and  were 
grinding  com  at  Duck  creek,  at  Wolf  creek,  and  along  the 
bauks  of  the  MiuskiBgura.*  A  few,  indeed,  more  dariiig  than 
tlie  rest,  had  gone  forty  miles  up  the  river,  made  a  clearing, 
and  formed  a  little  settlement  at  Big  Bottom.  Of  all  the 
hamlets  in  the  northwestern  territory,  Big  Bottom  was  the 
most  exposed.  Twenty  miles  of  wilderness  separated  it  from 
any  like  collection  of  houses.  A  dozen  families  made  up  the 
inhabitants.  It  lay  close  to  the  Indian  country.  It  was^  in 
fact,  a  solitary  outpost  of  civilization  in  a  land  of  savages. 
Tlicrc  the  Indians  began  their  work.  The  evening  of  the  seo* 
ond  of  January,  1791,  was  chosen  for  the  attack,  and  not  long 
after  the  sun  had  gone  down  a  shrill  whoop  from  the  neigh- 
boring tliicket  announced  to  the  settlers  that  their  hour  hiid 
come.  They  fought  with  tliat  peculiar  courage,  the  courage 
of  despair,  wluch  never  ftdls  to  be  displayed  when  all  hope  is 
gone,  and  which  on  many  like  occasions  has  animated  even 
weak  women  and  stripling  boys  with  the  coolness  and  intxe- 
pidity  of  veterans.  But  all  they  could  do  was  to  sell  tlieir 
lives  dearly,  and  when  morning  broke,  Big  Bottom  settlement 
had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth^f 

As  the  news  of  the  massacre  spre^ad  through  the  valley 
tliere  was  t^*ror  and  agitation  in  a  hundred  homes.  There 
was  uneasiness  at  Marietta  when  it  was  remembered  that  but 
twenty  regulars  held  the  fort,  while  two  hundred  miles  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  nearest  militia.  But  the  alarm  was  grejit- 
est  in  the  little  clearings  far  removed  from  the  river  and  the 
fort^  and  where  in  general  three  or  four  families  clustered 
roimd  a  mill.  It  was  believed  that  a  general  rising  had  taken 
place,  that  every  tribe  on  the  Miami  and  tLe  Wabash  had 
taken  the  hatchet,  that  the  settlements  were  doomed,  and  tliat 
Joseph  Brant,  at  the  head  of  a  great  host  of  warriors,  flushed 
with  victory  and  eager  for  scalps,  wa^  sweeping  through  the 
valley.    Some,  in  their  alarm,  were  for  quitting  their  landH 


^  New  Tork  Journal,  Fcbniai?  21, 179i» 


t  Ibid.,  January  31,  I7f  L 
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aiid  hastening  back  to  the  towns  beyond  the  monntains. 
Many,  leaving  the  goods  in  their  huts  and  the  grain  in  their 
bams,  fled  with  their  cattle  and  their  families  to  the  fort. 
Thence  Kuf  as  Putnam  dispatched  a  letter  to  Washington  beg- 
ging for  instant  help.  He  told  of  the  massacre  at  Big  Bottom, 
described  the  exposed  situation  of  the  settlements,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  families  that  had  left  their  homes.  But  the  true 
misery  and  danger  of  their  lot  was  well  summed  up  in  one 
pathetic  sentence.  "  Unless,'*  says  the  writer,  "  imless  Govern- 
ment speedily  sends  a  body  of  troops  for  our  protection,  we 
are  a  ruined  people." 

When  the  letter  reached  Washington  he  had  already  done 
what  he  could  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  He  had 
called  out  the  militia,  he  had  authorized  the  expedition  of 
Harmar,  he  had  laid  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  West  before 
Congress.  The  Houses  met  on  the  sixth  of  December,  and 
listened  to  his  address  on  the  eighth.  He  congratulated  them 
on  the  flourishing  condition  of  American  credit,  on  the  rise  of 
stock  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  ease  with  which  a  new  loan 
of  three  millions  of  florins  had  been  obtained  in  Holland,  re- 
ferred to  the  application  of  Kentucky  district  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  spoke  strongly  of  the  depredations 
of  the  Wabash  tribes,  and  ended  with  some  remarks  on  the 
judiciary,  the  militia,  the  mint,  the  postK)flSce,  and  the  post- 
roads.  The  Houses  separated.  The  representatives  returned 
to  their  own  chamber;  the  Speaker  laid  the  address  before 
them,  and  they  proceeded  to  consider  what  answer  should  be 
returned.  All  went  smoothly  till  the  paragraph  touching  the 
Indian  affairs  was  reached.  Jackson  then  arose.  He  sat  for 
one  of  the  districts  of  Georgia,  was  a  man  of  some  ability,  a 
ready  debater,  and  in  one  sense  an  effective  speaker.  His 
spealdng  has  indeed  been  well  described  by  Ames  as  a  bellow. 
But  his  views  on  all  measures  were  so  narrow,  his  feelings  so 
strongly  sectional,  and  his  temper  so  little  under  control,  that 
he  never  could  speak  ten  minutes  at  a  time  without  uttering 
something  that  put  the  House  into  an  ill-humor.  When  he  rose 
to  speak  on  the  Indian  affairs,  he  began  by  saying  that  he  was 
as  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  an  Indian  war,  and 
the  protection  of  the  frontier,  as  any  man.    But  it  was  his 
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duty  as  a  Georgian  to  express  astonisliment  that  the  Pineddeni 
had  taken  no  notic©  in  his  epeech  of  the  treaty  with  the  Ci^eek 
nation.  "  That  treaty,"  eaid  he,  "  has  spread  alarm  among  the 
people  of  Geoi^a.  It  has  ceded  away,  without  any  compen* 
sation  whatever^  three  miUions  of  acres  of  land  guaranteed  to 
Georgia  by  the  Constitution.  Three  eonunisdoners,  not  one 
of  them  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  were  sent  by  the  President  to 
look  into  the  jxistness  of  her  claims  to  the  land  in  dis]>nte. 
They  reported  in  her  f  aror,  and  what  has  been  the  result } 
Has  the  Goremment  recognized  the  rights  of  Georgia  'i  No. 
It  has  given  away  her  land,  invited  a  savage  of  the  Creek 
nation  to  the  seat  of  Government,  caressed  him  in  a  most  ex- 
ti*aordinary  manner,  and  sent  him  home  loaded  with  favors.* 
But  it  is  said  there  are  secret  articles  in  the  treaty !  Good 
God  I  are  there  to  be  secret  articles  between  the  United  States 
and  any  nation  xmder  heaven  ?  Ti^eaties  by  the  Constitntion 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  And  will  Congresa  suffer 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  like  those  of  Caligula,  to  be 
placed  where  no  man  can  read  them,  and  then  punish  the 
people  for  disobeying  them  ?  The  people,  sir,  will  never  sub- 
mit to  be  bound  by  secret  articles," 

At  this  stage  of  his  harangue  the  chairman  called  him  la 
order  and  asked  if  his  remarks  were  introductory  to  a  motion 
on  the  paragraph  before  the  coucmuttee.  Jackson  replied  tliey 
were  not,  but  that  on  some  daj  in  the  near  future  he  meant  to 
bring  in  a  motion  calling  for  the  Creek  ti*eaty,  and  its  secret 
articles  too.  He  eat  down.  The  House  heard  no  more  of  it, 
finished  their  answer,!  and  spent  the  few  days  that  remained 
of  the  year  in  an  amicable  discussion  of  the  sale  of  western 
lands. 


*  <^  The  Indian  Chief  McGillirray  h  here.  He  is  deccQt,  and  not  very  black,** 
Fisher  Ames  ie  Dwlght,  July  25,  17^. 

f  "  We  have  bnd  the  Bi)oech  from  tho  throne,  hsve  answered  it,  and  to-morrov 
we  are  to  present  our  answer.  Doth  oontoin  wme  divine  moUa»e«.  Mr  Jackaot!, 
of  Georgia,  yeaterdity  let  off  a  balloon  about  the  treaty  wtlh  the  Ci'oeka  .  .  .** 
Fbher  Ames  to  Thomas  Dwigbt,  Deoetuber  12^  17V0, 
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/Ldams,  John.  Bemarks  on  definitive 
treaty,  107, 108 ;  defends  soldiers  tried 
for  Boston  massacre,  126 ;  opposes  the 
Cindnnati,  171, 172 ;  journey  from  Lon- 
don to  Amsterdam,  228 ;  seeks  a  loan 
from  the  regency,  229 ;  obtains  a  loan 
trojn  the  Jews,  280;  consulted  on  ordina- 
tion of  Episcopal  ministers,  280 ;  con- 
suits  the  Damah  minister^  281;  sent 
minister  to  England.  283 ;  his  character, 
288 ;  his  audience  of  the  King,  288, 284 ; 
of  Carmarthen,  284,  285;  of  Pitt,  240- 
248 ;  treatment  Dy  Carmarthen  ana  Pitt, 
248,  244  and  note ;  urges  a  Navigation 
Actj  244-246 ;  calls  Congress  a  diplo- 
matic assembly,  891,  note ;  sends  word 
of  false  coppers  coming  from  England, 
402;  breaks  up  counterfeiters  in  Lon- 
don, 403 ;  calls  on  Tripoline  ambassa- 
dor, 406;  ludicrous  mterview  with, 
407 ;  the  ambassador  calls  on  Adams, 
407,  403;  uraes  the  United  States  to 
action,  409 ;  his  book,  469 ;  use  of  the 
term  "  well-bom,"  4C9 ;  his  book  ridi- 
culed, 470,  471 ;  nominated  for  Vice- 
Presiaent,  526;  opposed  bv  the  Fed- 
eral Republicans,  627,  528;  and  by 
Hamilton,  52&-530 ;  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, 584 ;  Hartford  presents  him  with 
a  roll  of  cloth,  587;  consulted  by 
Washington  on  etiquette,  564;  duties 
and  salary  as  Viae- President,  548. 

Adams,  Samuel.  His  character,  178; 
opposes  the  Cincinnati,  170, 171 ;  con- 
duct in  colonial  times,  179;  opposes 
commutation,  180;  his  sincerity,  180; 
opposes  the  impost  act,  202;  opposes 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  won  over 
by  Boston  mechanics,  479;  Paul  Se- 
vere's  interview  with,  479  ;  nominated 
for  Conpess  and  defeated,  581 ;  called 
"  amenoment-monger,''  582. 

AdamSj  Mass.,  326. 

Advertiser,  The  Weekly.  Reprints 
Robertson's  History  of  America,  87. 

"African  Hospitality,"  an  engraving, 
14j  note. 

'^  African  Slave-Trade,"  an  engraving, 
14,  note. 


Airiculture.  Products  of  VirflmiiA, 
x^orth  and  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, 9;  of  New  England.  10:  Society 
For  the  Encouragement  of,  at  Philadel- 
299 ;  address  of  Tench  Coxe  to, 


Agricultural  implements,  17, 18. 

Albany.  Population  in  1786.  575  com- 
merce of,  58 ;  character  of  tne  citizens, 
57 :  Dutch  customs  kept  up,  59 ;  shops, 
and  goods  sold  in  them,  59 ;  houses,  59, 
60,  and  note ;  opposition  to  theatre,  89 ; 
fignt  between  Federalists  and  Anti- 
federalists.  496. 

Albani,  Cardinal.  Surprised  that  Ameri- 
cans are  white,  225,  note. 

^*  Alexander  the  Coppersmith."  Hamil- 
ton so  called,  404,  note. 

Alexandria.  Va.  Petition  to  Virginia 
House  or  Delegates,  278,  274 ;  bound- 
ary commission  meet  at,  278;  rejoic- 
ing at,  over  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 492. 

Algiers,  407,  408. 

A^nkin  Indians,  694,  695. 

Alienation  Bill.  New  York  Whigs  urge 
its  passage,  119, 121. 

Allouez,  French  Jesuit,  595. 

Amboy,  N.  J.,  128. 

Amendments.  Number  proposed  by  the 
States  to  the  Constitution,  501,  note; 
by  Congress,  565 ;  number  adopted  by 
the  people,  665. 

"  Amendment-monger,"  632. 

America,  Robertson's  History  of,  87; 
Edinburgh  Review  On,  82  and  note. 

Ames,  Fisher.  Elected  to  Congress,  581; 
debate  on  rum  tax,  546. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  822,  328,  826. 

Amis,  Thomas.  Sends  a  flat-boat  down 
the  Mississippi,  876;  Spaniards  seize 
it,  876 ;  anffer  of  the  western  people, 
876, 877 ;  Chirk  seizes  Spanish  property 
in  retaliation.  880. 

Amsterdam.  Adams's  journey  to,  228, 
229 ;  loan  sought  of  the  regency,  229. 

An«stnesia.    Discovery  of,  80. 

Annapolis,  Md.  Washington  resigns  his 
oommiasion  at,  105 ;  comnuttee  of  th« 
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Btiites  racot  at,  2<X> ;  trade  <y>nvcntioii 
of  tbe  Suites  to  mwt  nt,  277,  2Sl ;  uo- 
tion   "f  th»*  C'jnveiition,  889,  3tK). 
An  jm,  16. 

*»  Junto.-*  4<M), 

Al  t4.      The    party   in    1787, 

il'Ja;  uinuarchicol  branch  of,  393,  454; 
seoeide  tWmi  Penney Ivunia  Lejfislttture. 
450 ;   two  dro^g^  to  Lc'ffiBlatUFe  und 
quurum   re.^ti^a'd,  450|  ■*«7l  "^w^eders 
put  out  an  addroM,  458 ;   Fcdemlietd 
Lfeplj",  4o9  ;  •*'  AiitUederal  Juntos*  4G0 ; 
Rotio    fteate    in    Fenimylvania   coiineil^ 
1460 ;    objections    to    Feilcral     Consti- 
tution, 4<]0,  451 ;  attack  the  si^era  of 
the  Con,*titution,  4*M  ^  abuj*€  mi^Jiinjj- 
ton,  4*jt5,  4*57  ;  Antil'od«?rul  3<iuibs,  4tJb  j 
roceipt  tbf  Aiitil'ederal  oi5?>ay»  40S ;  call 
tho  FedGralist.'*  ^Mvetl-horii,'"  4'rSV471 ; 
eteat  of,  in  Philadtflphia,  471,  472  *,  ob- 
^truot  buflincM  in  rtinnsylvfuila  con* 
iTentJon,    472 ;    Fcnns^vlvanta   rutifies, 
173;    Aiitil'Jileral    addi\:ss,   473,  474; 
_  Ittuck  the  Fcderaliate  at  Carliile,  475 ; 
'  burn    U  ilsMQin  and  MeKcoii  iu  *il&ifyi 
475;   lo«    Gc«jr;jia   and    Connecticut, 
47^ ;  lose  Ma^^'^ia^huiiiitts,  47^1 :   aocusQ 
rthe  i>OBtnia-ter  of  keeping  bacic  newis- 
?poper§,    480,    481  ;    ttuooens    in    New 
[  lljuu|i*hii^,  4S4;  jiUitc  of  the  party  in 
^  VirLfiniM,   488 ;  lofto   Now   ilaiii|«nirc 
faiid    South    Caralina,    4S7  ^    Patrick 
[Henry  leads  tJiem  iu   Virginia,  4t'S; 
lliis  action  in  Virginui  convmition^  4&0, 
J;4fJl  ;    mtymipt  Federal    rejoicing*  at 
[l*rovidioce,  494,  4115;  ul  Albany,  406  ; 
fftr'tl-.n  in  !New  York  c<iTiv«:'Titiriru  407^ 
4  'it  New  Yr»rl;     i     ■         -j-resi- 

<  -[oT^i  und  I  *cn- 

u'    ,   ,    _.  ,  WL'akneas  'r.i  ^  .....  ^  States 
Ii'*nr-ti  of  keprei*emative»,  607. 
*'  A"  >f1"   nn>\  tho   Muses/-    tm  engrav- 

*v  .•*  a  BoKtoQ  tavenii  W. 

A^^  i  1  river,  a  boundary  of  the 

UtiiudNUtcsi,  871, 
Ar^hUishop  of  Cimterbuiy.     BeAues  to 

orduun  iVmuricaiLH,  231,  ' 

AfchitectupB,  low  HtuiQ  of,  in  1784,  80, 

Ark w riff ht.    Invents  the  epinniuir-jentif  * 

ma  I     his*    life    tlircjirt-iti'd,    ^U ;     is 

kiii'^hted,   906  ;   his   machine  not  ftl- 

r  lowctl  to  leave  En^rland,  *2i»rt ;  Tench 

iCojto  nttempt«i  to  bring  one  to  United 

■Stntei.  '2''7  ;  Soiners  builda  one  for  Maft- 

297. 

A-  P]ui«d\222. 

A^  '.  i*4^  241. 

AnuBLn»Uf<^  Jiimes.    Reoeivce  a  vot«  for 

President  of  United  Stau^s.  535,  note, 

A""    .-  .  -    '  '         Write*  the  Newburi? 

id  note;  trcntment  of 

-.,214,216. 

Ariijy,     Luuiiuatiition   act,   177 ;    New- 

burjr  Addrtft*eB,  ISl,  182;  mntiTiy  of 

T  ..M  .i^t...   r,r,..    1^4;   drive*  Consfre&s 

til,    1H4 ;     ar^incnt 

I  i  army,  1S5,  l>*n;  di»- 

bunacvi,  i^ti ;  cighiiy  xxusa  muned,  16^ » 


187;  reqtUiition  on  t)i.  ^faN.^  r^r  L-.«^-t, 

hundna    nit'n,    1 

nuaea  an  army,   - 

States  army  1^^" 

under  Uami: 

in,  699,  001; 

600. 

Arnold,  Joaepb,  expelled  from  tbo  da* 
cinnati,  577  and  noUt* 

Arsenal,   United  States,  at  Sprin^j^llirM^ 
820, 

Artiata  of  r  2. 

Arts,    L<  tO  ; 

lack  o!  nai- 

lery, 61  lo- 

ci ared  '  -TH1 

to  eoe  1  :':^<-:^,  vj; 

tlie'M.  iiiti,  ri. 

Asbury^  k 

Aaeenisipiu,  a  yi\>yfj^d  6UJUi,  156> 

*•  Assize,''  96. 

j^gi,.>  • '' "^      Hamlltafi  urxrea  Hcaiiip^ 
ti  debU,  m%,  669,  57V,  SS- 

"  Afi-'jii,^.ti„n^'Ml»f^'»  5S8,  SSL 
Attoroeya*    bee  Lawyen, 

BaiUi,  222. 

Baldwin,  Abraham.   Bolcgote  to  F^Misnl 

Convention,  420. 
BaU'our,  12ft. 
Bttll*>on,    Invention  and  xtee  of,  in  17M| 

222  and  n^te. 
Baltimore,  Lord.    HU  charter*  S7T» 
Ba]f—-.    •--    ■■♦'      ^"''- --''MTi  cif,  In 

i  ncioii  fer 

1  -3  eeid  f«f 


Bo  I 


>rwof,nii 

■'     T    :rr,h 


and  iiartla\ 
4nfl;  Tripoli 

4^1.:    ■ 


audleiicct^  of  ihu  Kiu{n£ror,  411,  41ii; 

conclude-^  peaoe,  412. 
Barckj^  T^  -  -  •  to  AfHcn,  4M; 

goea  t  !;2;  con<>ludei 

peooe  %^  i  1 2. 

BimieA,  Elu^,     Turrcd  uud  tbatbisrad  la 

New  Jeri?ey,  128. 
BoTT,  the   brothers,   btiild   first   §tode« 

card  and  spinning-jenny  in  the  UDUod 

States,  297. 
Barter.    In  Franklin,  2^A ;  in  KnaitarJia* 

setts,  in  176S,  2d'J;  in  Khode  Iidatidt 

S38. 
Bofaett,  Bichard.    Dtlogato  to  Fodaml 

Convention,  419. 
Bayonoe,  Frusce,  made  a  fVe«  part,  80^ 
Beaver  Creek.    I^cttlcmcnt  at,  dofftro^cd 

by  Indians,  »S4. 
Bea7eT-4kin£  ujied  as  money  in  Fronklijs, 

mi, 

Bedfbrd,  Guniimp,  Jr.  D"i'  -'-  »"  '?*^- 
errvl  Convention,  410;    '  (4flL 

Bennmor,    Interpreter  to   ,  Jti» 

baaaador,  407. 
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Berkshire  oounty,  Mass.  Convention  at 
Lenox,  809 ;  mob  in,  809,  810, 825, 826 ; 
people  form  a  defensive  association, 
825. 

Beverly.    Spinning  machines  at,  298. 

Big  Bottom.    Indian  massacre  at,  602. 

**  Bill."  A  coin  proposed  by  G.  Morris, 
197. 

**  Birmingham  coppers,"  401  and  note, 
402;  "Birmingham dollars,"  401, note. 

Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  Duke  of  York. 
Plan  to  make  him  lung  of  the  United 
States,  487  and  note. 

Bishops.  Seabury  made  Bishop  of  Con- 
necticut, 88  and  note,  57;  Coke  and 
Asbury  made  Methodist  Bishops,  57. 

»*  Bit."     Value  of.  in  1784,  28, 191. 

Blair,  John.  Delegate  to  Federal  Con- 
vention, 890,  420. 

Blanchard.  Crosses  the  English  Channel 
in  a  balloon,  222,  note. 

Blount,  William.  Delegate  to  Federal 
Convention,  420. 

Boats  from  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
taxed  by  New  York.  404;  Kentucky 
flat-boats,  69,  note,  70 ;  voyages  down 
the  Ohio,  69;  periaguas,  47,  48  and 
note. 

Boats,  ferry-,  at  New  York  dty,  47, 48. 

Books.  Bead  in  New  England,  14,  15; 
cost  of,  79  and  note;  few  printed  in 
America,  74. 

Boston,  city  of.  State  of,  after  the  revo- 
lution, 11;  called  Trimountain,  11; 
population,  12 ;  streets,  12 ;  houses,  18 ; 
furniture  of.  14;  libraries,  15;  signs, 
16;  shops,  16;  fruits  and  vegetables, 
17  and  note;  theatre,  98,  94 3  riot,  94; 
players  arrested^  94;  and  discharged, 
95;  threats  against  the  theatre,  95; 
theatre  built,  95 ;  reception  of  Lafay- 
ette, 216,  217;  resolution  concerning 
trade,  256 ;  economical  league,  818, 814 ; 

g reparations  to  defend  the  city  against 
hays,  816,  817;  Lincoln  put  in  com- 
mand, 817 ;  Constitutional  Convention 
meet  at,  476;  charges  of  the  Bos- 
ton Gazette,  479;  mechanics  meet  at 
Green  Dragon,  479 ;  send  Paul  Revere 
to  Adams,  479 ;  Feoeral  street  named, 
479 ;  Ohio  Company  formed  at  Braok- 
ett's  Tavern,  507 ;  reception  of  "Wash- 
ington in  1789,  565  and  note. 

Boston  county.    Convention  of,  811. 

Boston  massacre,  126. 

Boundary.  Of  the  United  States,  8.  871, 
872;  between  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
svlvania  settled,  210 ;  between  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  277,  278,  279:  of  the 
proposed* States  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
165,  166. 

Bowdoin.  Address  to  General  Court  of 
Ma-^sachusetts,  258;  proposes  to  have 
taxes  paid  in  pot-  and  pearl-ashes,  800 ; 
sends  troopH  to  Springfield,  810 ;  joins 
economical  Icaijue,  314 ;  issues  warrants 
against  the  rebels,  815 ;  orders  troops 
to  Cambridge,  315;  raises  an  army, 
818,  319. 


Bradford's  Ooffee-House.  Impost  peti- 
tion at,  867. 

Bradsford.  Addresses  South  Carolina 
planters  on  paper  money,  286. 

Branding,  101. 

Brandy  used  as  money  in  Franklin,  264. 

Brant,  Joseph,  5,  211,  602. 

Braxton.  Cnaraoter  of,  274 ;  opposes  reg- 
ulation of  trade  by  Congress,  275. 

Bread.    Cost  of  an  ^*  assize  "  in  1784,  96. 

Brearl^,  David.  Delegate  to  Federal  Con- 
vention, 419 ;  debates  in,  442. 

Breck,  SamueL  On  travelling  in  1784, 
46,  47,  note. 

Bridges.  None  over  Charles  river,  12 
and  note ;  ceremonies  at  the  opening  of 
Charles  river  bridge,  12,  note ;  lad  ot 
bridges  in  1784,  46  and  note. 

Bristol,  R.  L  Protests  against  forcing 
act,  886. 

Bristol-board.  Not  made  in  the  United 
States,  79. 

British  half-pence^l,  402. 

Brooks,  General.  Defends  Boston  against 
Shavs,  817. 

Brooklyn.  Ferries  between  New  York 
and,  47,  48,  49  and  note. 

Buflfon,  222, 

Bunch  of  Grap€»,  a  Boston  tavern.  Lafay- 
ette's reception  at,  217  ;  meeting  of 
Ohio  Company  at,  506. 

"  Burgoyning,"  827. 

BuiTgoyne,  General  John.  His  "  Maid  of 
the  Oaks,"  470. 

Burke,  ^danus.  Character  of,  178, 174 ; 
pamphlet  on  the  Cincinnati,  174  ;  Mira- 
Dcau  translates  it,  175  and  note;  re- 
plies to,  176  and  note ;  presides  at  the 
trial  of  the  Tory  Love,  180,  note ;  elect- 
ed to  Congress,  debates  on  slave  tax, 
558. 

Burr,  Aaron.  Use  of  cipher,  48;  his 
journey  to  Albany,  49. 

Burr,  Theodosia.  Extract  from  a  letter 
of,  46  and  note. 

BuBsaroon,  Sent  to  settlers  on  the  Illi- 
nois, 880. 

Butler^  Pierce.  Delegate  to  Federal  Con- 
vention, 420  and  note. 

<»  Calca,"  His  paper  against  the  impost, 
145,  146. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Bids  its  representa- 
tive in  Genera]  Court  vote  against  the 
Cincinnati,  178 ;  militia  sent  to  protect 
court  at,  815. 

Campbell,  Thomas.  His  Gertrude  of 
Wyomine,  225. 

"  Campus  Martins,"  615. 

Canada.    Refugees  flee  to,  111. 

Candelabra,  14. 

Canogochegue,  585  and  note. 

Cantaloupes.  Unknown  in  1784,  97  and 
note.  • 

"  Capitolium,"  515. 

Cards.  Playing-cards  used  to  print  a8> 
sembly  invitations  on,  80. 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy.  Carries  off  the  ne- 
groes, 116;  evacuiites  New  York  city, 
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UT ;  Ha  sfifont  in  Kentuok/,  522, 
628. 

CiurlUle,  Ptt.     ATitifedoral  riot  niy  475. 

CuimorthoiL  Adaaid^a  interview  witk, 
UU.  ii35. 

Carroll,  John.  Delegate  to  Fedorai  Con- 
vention, 420. 

Castries,  Martk^hal  de,  M5. 

**  Cfttecliiam,  A  Shorter.**  A  political 
ptiper  §0  culled,  137,  1S8. 

Caucus.  Origin  o  f  th  e  word,  1 78  and  note ; 
Uimiilton  il  ^roat  mima^r  of^  52S,  note. 

Ciiuliflowor.    Unknown  m  1784,  i>7. 

*»CecUta;'  515. 

Coosora^  Council  of,  in  Pcnnsjlvania. 
Quarrel  of  XaaamhW  vrith,  215. 

^Cent."  Orii^in  of  the  nanus  1  ^^ ;  vnlue 
190  ;  oente  and  halt'kvnts»  403  ;  trittl 
it  of  171»2»  404,  note ;  cent  of  17U3, 
104^  note, 

Chnrnlxvr  of  CominBrce  (New  TTork  cit^), 
Address  on  the  impo«t,  270,  271 ;  cir- 
cular to  tha  States,  271 ;  to  the  courititsa, 
S71,  272  ;  opp^wics  pai>er  money,  2U3. 

Chain perty.  Bill  to  r\^ train  priiotloe  of, 
In  Mi^sftncbueettai  301. 

Chnmplfdn^  Samuel^  594« 

in  1830,  18&. 
ChJiilea  i.  of  England,  200* 
Chiirle9t(>n,  S.  C.    Mor«hant§  complain 

of  thti  pr6H(>ace  of  British  factors^  255 ; 

trentmoni  of  tbo  refiigeca,  120  ;  **  Hint 

Ciub ''  At.  21^7 ;  attempts  to  ibroo  paper 

money,  'J^T- 
Churle^townf  hinss.    Bridge  at,  debated, 

1$ ;  built  by  Cox,  13,  note. 
Cbaflc,  203. 
CluistelliL£|  Marquia  do.    Fruiaes  Jaoiea 

WUsim,  421. 
Cheovor^ft  Accidence,  24, 
Choqiiin.     VftUie  of,  TJO,  note* 
Cherolcoea,    157,   384;    Sevier   dostrojA 

Ihiiir  towns,  385, 
Cherronesus.    A  propoaed  State,  1^. 
Cbillio'Jthe,  Ohio,  ^^n. 
Chinn,     Ign'^raneo  of  Amcpif^na  resrard- 

imr,  2*10  ;  tlr«t  voyage  of  an  Ameriooa 

ftlupto,  2in,  2^52, 
Cbipman,  Nuthanicl,  862,  858. 
Chippowtvs.  5^  597. 
Chronicle,  ^hu  Indt' pendent,  on  the  Gin- 

cinifjjvti,  IT-J. 
Oil  ■  New  York  city,  5ft. 

Cb  Hatred  of,  in  New 

1^    _  ,  riotij. 

Cburcij,  Epij*ou|»ui.  Bishop  ^t,  in  Con- 
necticut, M  and  note,  57  ;  dimcolty  of 
procuring  ordination  ef  ministera  for, 
330  2S1 

Church,  Methodistj  SB,  87. 

Cincinnati,  citv  of;  Old  name  Losanti' 
ville,  U"? ;  flctt)eraent  of,  liH,  note,  5ia, 
517,  note ;  oeiitru  of  f>opiilutlon  near, 
562 ;  *^  Greek  Slav  o  ^'  at,  H2, 

Cincinnati,  The  Order  of  the.  Forraa- 
tion  of,  167  ;  popular aniror  at,  IftS,  ItJO  ' 
Franklin  ridiculed  it,  16L*,  170;  Samuel 
Adaiiki    oppose*   it,   170,    171 J   John 


Adoma  cp^Qs  it,  171.  ^*t^x  Imfo^neoA* 
ont  Chrgmcte  on^  IT  oxi 

of  Moasoohiisotta  op  t  ia 

Island  diafhinohise?^  L         ,    7i4; 

pamphlet  bv  Burke,  17;;^ ;  Mir^bvftn'a 
pamphlet,  175 :  the  Or^ler  in  France, 
175 ;  Comille  Det»moulina  and  the  Or* 
dcr,  17<^  and  note:  replies  to  Burke*! 
pamphlet,  173  ana  note;  Jo^ph  Ar* 
nold  ctpolled  from,  577  and  note. 

City  Tavern,  Philadelphia.  LafiijeCto 
puts  up  at,  2 IS. 

Clark,  General  Bogcra.  Clfirkavnie 
nuiried  from,  149;  opposes  do-^injj  tho 
M>:"  '    -"  '       -    ■  '  -  at 

Vi:  ii- 

ti^M-.  ,      ■  ,  .      ":ef 

to  Goverikor  of  InK^ivia,  i>6iy;  d'i^niw 
hlrs  conduct,  BS^ ;  Virguiia  diaavowa  hia 
conduct  at  Vinoennea.  8d9. 

Chirk.  Quella  riot  at  Kuthind,  Tt.^  S&4, 
865. 

Clarksburg,  centre  of  populMiovi  at,  5fiS. 

Clavorack,  N,  Y.,  25. 

*^Clennont,  Tho,"  50. 

Clinton,  George,  Acta  a^pauiat  Mn— fihlli 
ftetta  rebeU,  82>< ;  chnmotcr  eC»  t89  3 
refu^fl  to  call  '  '  '  ic  to  'ww***** 
imnoat,  370;  CofutiCiiliott 

in  New  York,  ;  ^  MsuMji.  ieiit»rto 

the  Statca  callmg  u  new  tiC^ 

amendthe  CoD«t itutioii, .  -  i*d 

for  V  ice-President  by  Fe..i.  [^u  in^-ub- 
licans,  527,  52S ;  reocivee  thi^e  voCfca, 
535.  note. 

Clipping  of  coin,  192  and  note,  1^8, 

Clocks,  14. 

ClubB.  Pumping  Club  and  Smokinff 
Club,  255;  Hint  Club,  287. 

CIvmcr,  George.  Delegate  to  Federal 
Convention,  421 ;  movoa  a  State  ooo- 
vention  in  FeDa^ylvania  AaaQmbly,486. 

Coffee,  tax  on,  143. 

Co'mft.  In  drculation  in  17ii4^  190  and 
note,  101 ;  counterfeit,  IPl  *,  Hippbwgj 
192  and  note,  l^d  .  '  itioa  in 

isao,  189  ;  names  <  i  -xiod  br 

Morria,  198,  197,  1-  onieat  of 

those  proposed  by  Jetl\irteoh,  i'^S ;  Kyoxtm 
in  drculation  in  New  York  in  1787t 
401 ;  co»t  and  profit  of  oounterfcltiiitf, 
402 ;  coppers  to  a  Jersey  ahiUiag,  40?; 
CongresH  orders  coin**  to  bo  atriiak  In 
1785,  403 ;  forbids  fore't^n  oolna  to  cir- 
culate in  United  States,  4<>8;  coins 
Btruek  in  17&3,  404,  note. 

Coinage.  Plan  to  strike  copper  in  1779, 
lU;  Morn*'*  plan  fnr,  m  1782,  1V6; 
decimal      ^  V   '         unit  to 

be  the  -  .ii<%cc«  to 

be  6truci<  ftuij  in 

17S4,  lOG  ;  coiiiii^t  ^a-. 

tioniU  currency  act  •  Is- 

lin   penny,  4*''"-    '  *  i 

Kfint  and  coil  I 

Coke,  Thomaa.  1- 

ij*t  Church  in  AriientH,  TT. 

Collect  Pond  (Kew  York  city),  54. 

Coloniua,  The.    Population  of,  in  ITT&i  5. 
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*  Columbia,  Miss."  A  satire  on  the 
United  States,  250. 

Commerce.  Buinons  state  of,  204,  205 ; 
prosperous  state  of,  before  the  war,  205, 
206 ;  complaint  against,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 801  ;  depredation  of  Barbaiy 
powers  on,  861,  862. 

Committee  of  the  States.  Power  of,  209 ; 
a4}oumment  of,  210. 

Committees  of  Congress,  Grand.  On  new 
States,  165,  166 ;  on  impost,  140 ;  on 
oommerce,  207,  208;  on  finance,  858, 
859;  on  regulation  of  trade,  860,  861. 

"Common  ^nse."  Paine*s  pamphlet, 
152, 158. 

Conmiutation  Act.  Its  character,  177: 
anger  of  the  people  at.  178  j  Samuel 
A&ms  opposes,  178;  tne  Middletown 
convention.  180  ;  Noah  Webster  do- 
fends  the  bill,  180. 

Concord,  N.  U.  Convention  of  malcon- 
tents at.  844,  845. 

Concord,  Mass.  Militia  called  out  to  pro- 
tect court  at,  807 ;  order  revoked,  808; 
malcontents  break  up  court  at,  808, 809 ; 
again  meet  at,  815. 

Comederation.  The  Articles  of.  181; 
complaints  against,  184,  185;  Massa- 
chusetts recommends  revision  of,  258 ; 
delegates  refuse  to  submit  recommen- 
dation to  Con^ss,  268,  259 ;  provide 
three  wavs  of  raising  a  revenue,  858 ; 
Federal  Convention  to  amend,  277,  281, 
889,  890. 

Congress.  Meets  1784 ;  ratifies  the  defini- 
tive treaty,  107 ;  treatment  of,  by  the 
States,  180, 131 ;  system  of  representa- 
tion, 181 ;  slim  attendance,  182 ;  con- 
tempt of  the  people  for,  188  and  note ; 
appeals  in  benalr  of,  138, 135;  plea  of 
Yorick  for,  185, 186 ;  weakness  of,  188, 
189 ;  proposes  to  sell  western  lands,  140 ; 
proposes  an  impost,  140-148  ;  asks  for 
supplementary  runds,  143 ;  issues  an  ad- 
dress, 144  ;  remarks  of  "  Rough  Hew- 
er^"  147;  the  commutation  bill.  177; 
driven  fVom  Philadelphia,  184  j  adjourns 
to  Princeton,  184 ;  anger  of  tne  people 
at,  184.  185:  reduction  of  the  anny, 
185  ;  dL<«bandB  the  army,  186 ;  call  for 
troops,  187 :  coinage  act,  195, 197  \  makes 
the  Spanisn  dollar  a  money  unit,  200 ; 
first  recess,  200;  decline  of  authority 
of,  201,  202 ;  adjourns  to  meet  at  Tren- 
ton, 204 ;  report  of  committee  on  oom- 
merce. 204,  208  ;  announcement  of  IVee 
ports  m  France,  208,  209 ;  salaries  of 
ministers  cut  down,  209 ;  accepts  Frank- 
lin's resignation,  209:  Jefferson  made 
minister  to  France,  209 ;  Treasury  put 

.  in  commission,  209,  251 ;  committee  of 
the  States,  209,  210;  New  York  city 
chosen  as  place  of  residence  of,  220; 
assembles  at  New  York,  250;  Knox 
made  Secretary  of  War,  251 ;  plan  for 
a  Federal  city,  251-253  ;  slavery  ques- 
tion, 253 ;  report  of  voyage  of  ship 
Empress,  261,  202 ;  urges  North  Caro- 
lina to  cede  western  lands,  262 ;  Mas- 
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saohusettB  introducee  a  bin  forbidding 
members  appointing  themselves  to  o^ 
floe,  265,  266  ;  report  on  finances,  858, 
859 ;  report  of  Bufus  King,  859,  860 ; 
revenue  system  urged.  869 ;  acts  of  the 
States  in  regulation  of  trade  examined, 
861;  New  Jersey  reftises  her  quota, 
868;  committee  sent  to  reason  with, 
865 ;  committee  to  instruct  Jay,  871 ; 
Jay  recommends  dosing  the  Miasia- 
sippi,  877 ;  debates  on,  878,  879 :  King 
preventB  Congress  recommenoing  a 
State  convention,  890,  899 ;  orders  two 
coins  struck,  403 ;  ordinance  for  nation- 
al coinage,  408 ;  forbids  foreign  ooina 
drculating,  403 ;  United  States  liQnt, 
404,  note ;  Mississippi  affairs,  414-416 : 
chooses  day  for  meeting  of  presidentiai 
electors,  502 ;  selects  New  York  dty  as 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Qovemment, 
503  ;  report  on  the  army,  508,  504 ; 
ordinance  for  la^in^  out  western  lands, 
608;  slavery  forbidden  in  the  new 
State,  508:  Ohio  Com]>any's  petition 
to  buy  land,  607, 510 :  Scioto  Company, 
610-518 ;  ordinance  ror  sale  of  land  to 
Ohio  Company,  518,  note. 

Congress  of^  the  Umted  States.  First 
Congress,  first  session. 

I^use  of  £epre8enUUiv€8,  Day  of 
meeting,  502:  oivanizes,  684;  debate 
on  titles,  540-648 ;  pay  of  members, 
643 ;  aiu^er  of  the  people  at,  648,  644, 
684,  585 ;  debate  on  revenue  system, 
645-549,  660,  551  *  debate  on  slave  tax, 
652-554 ;  on  abohtion  of  slavery,  678, 
679 ;  on  seat  of  Government,  666-661, 
681,  682;  debate  on  funding  and  as- 
sumption, 671-676,  579-588 ;  acUoums, 
687;  anger  of  the  people  at  Uie  re- 
moval of  Congress  from  New  York, 
684-587. 

Senate,  Day  of  meeting,  602 ;  New 
York  not  represented  in,  525;  counts 
the  electoral  vote,  684 ;  debate  on  titles, 
542. 

Connecticut.  Value  of  English  money 
in,  28 ;   Bishop  for,  88  and  note,  67 ; 

fnsons  of,  99;  treatment  of  Tories, 
16;  land  claim  of,  210;  settlers  in 
Wyoming,  210-216;  women  of  Hart- 
ford fonn  an  economical  league,  814, 
815  :  Qovemor  orders  Massachusetts 
rebels  to  be  seized,  828 ;  grants  impost, 
869 ;  sends  delegates  to  Federal  Con- 
vention, 894 :  debates  on  sending  dele- 
gates, 395-897 ;  wood  boats  from,  taxed 
by  New  York,  404 ;  retaUation  of  New 
iJondon  merchants,  404;  ratifies  the 
Constitution,  476  :  electors  of,  vote 
against  Adams  for  Vice-President,  629 ; 
election  of  congressmen  in,  680. 

Connolly,  Colonel.  Agent  of  Dorches- 
ter in  Kentucky,  522 ;  tricked  by  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson,  528. 

Constitution,  The.  For  fhuning  of,  see 
Federal  Convention,  482-462;  Penn- 
sylvania calls  convention  to  consider, 
466 ;  debate  on  calling  it,  466 ; 
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aion  of  minority,  450;  unper  of  the 
Fdderidista,  456,  457 ;  oddresa  of  mi- 
nority* 458  *  reply  of  Fcderulbte,  469  ; 
olyections  to  dunfititutiuD,  460^  4€1  ; 
Federal  replies  to  objections,  461-468 ; 
Pouofiylv&nia  oonventiou  meet»,  47'J  ; 
r&tif  eA,  473 ;  address  of  minority,  47*2, 
478;  Delaware  ratiflesi  474;  Now  Jar* 
BGj  mtiliQaj  474 ;  riot  at  (Jorluile,  475  ; 
QeorgiA  ratifled,  475 ;  Connecduut  rati- 
fleSf  476 ;  character  of  HaaeuchuAetta 
oonvention.  477  ;  dobatea  in,  477,  47 S  \ 
tAuLFgfiA  of  bribery .  479 :  Mafitsachu&etta 
ratifies,  479 ;  ottUed  in  New  York  ''  The 
Gilded  Trap,"  482;  The  Federalist, 
4SI-4S4;  New  Rompahirm  convention 
ndjoums*  484 ;  Murylund  rutitlea,  4S6  ; 
South  Carolina  ratiliea,  487  ;  Now 
Hampshire  ratiflea,  4S7  ;  Virginia  rati- 
fies, 493  ;  popular  rmo!oln|f  at  Alexan- 
dria! Va,,  49'2:  at  rhilodtflphia,  4d2- 
494;  New  York  ratifies,  499;  calls  a 
oonvention  to  aiiiond,  bOO ;  the  conven- 
tion meets  at  llarriiiburi^,  5<X>,  not4>; 
burned  at  Albany,  40b ;  North  Caroltua 
rejecta,  501 ;  date^  of  ratification  bv  tlie 
States,  501,  note ;  March  4, 17S9,  eEo^en 
Bfi  the  day  for  eatabli^hiiig,  502  ;  cero- 
moniea  attending  its  inaupriiration,  538 ; 
umcndracnts  proposed  by  ConCTeaH,  555, 

**  ConHohitJon  for  Aaierioe**^  Dr.  Frank- 
lin'd  pamphlet,  426,  4i7. 

Conventitjne.  Middlotown,  180;  New 
England  county  oonventioos  dt-scribod, 
204,  *205  ancf  note;  etmvejitioii  of 
Btutes  called  by  Virginia,  ^0  ;  conven- 
tion at  Lenox,  309;  Middlesex,  Wor* 
ccstcr,  and  Boston,  811,  312  ;  at  Seitu- 
at«,  83<3, 337  ;  East  Green wicli,  336  ;  at 
Providcnoo,  S37;  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
844 ;  In  Vermont,  348,  849 ;  trade  con- 
vention at  Annapolis  J  277,  281  ^  889, 
890;  Federal  Convention  at  Pbdadal- 
phta,  281,  881,  382,  890-399,  417-423, 
48S-468;  coms-titutional  convention  of 
Fennsylvania,  455-457,  472 ;  of  Dela^ 
ware,  474 ;  New  Jersey,  474  ;  Georju^ia, 
475 ;  ConnectiLnit,  473 ;  Ma»«aobusetts, 
477-47S ;  Now  York,  499  *  New  Hamp- 
shire. 4M,  497;  Maryland,  485;  South 
Caroiuia.  487 ;  Vin^inla,  402 ;  New 
York  calis  a  convention  to  amend  the 
Con*titution,  5f>0  and  note;  North 
Carolina  convention,  501 ;  convention 
at  Danville,  Ky,,  103,  164;  Jonesboro, 
ItVO. 

Cook,  James.    His  **  Voyj^yea  **  reprinted 
in  Pennsylvania  Packet,  87. 
oloy.    Leads  mob  at  Rutland,  Vt,  554. 

-  -m  — /^i  John  Singleton,  81  and  note. 

Ommh.  Numt^r  to  a  dolhur  in  each 
€»Uiltl7&4,  23, 191  -  lifted  toconnttjr^ 
felt  Eniflisli  Hixpences,  101 ;  prnpr^Hod 
to  strike,  in  1779, 194, 195 ;  the  ^'  Five  " 
and  '*  Eitfht/'  196,  197  ;  fal^c,  400,  401, 
402;  Birmingham,  4<)l  and  note  ;  Irish 
and  British  hulf-r>ence,  4^32;  number 
to  the  Jersey  shillinir,  402;  of  1785, 
408;  fonngnj  forbidden  to  circulate, 


403 ;  Jarvis  eontractfl  to  uupply,  409 : 
1  ranklin  jxsnny ,  403,  note  ;  ceuU  btruek 
by  the  United  States,  404,  note;  minOi 
fbr  striking,  589;  cea»e  tn  eifcaiMibl 
590-^92.  'f 

Com*     Indian,  price  of,    in  lTe4}  06 {I 
Bwect,  unknown,  97  ;  introdnioed  hit»'\ 
France,  225 ;  li^orance  of  EngUsh  re- 
garding, 225,  note. 

**  Corn-cob,^'  223,  note. 

Cotton.  Only  grown  in  gErdfisis,  ^f^ 
seizure  of  eight  hagt  sent  to  LLvexpooll 
in  1784,  62.  f 

Counterfoiiing  of  coins  in  17S4, 191,  &ot«|  1 
192;  of  otter- skin  money  of  Franklin,] 
26S;  of  moid  ores,  400;  French  gnin«] 
eaa,  400;  dollars,  400;  Knglii^h  gnin-i 
cas,  4<X> ;  '*  mp  half-  penc«/*  40<>  j  f 
'  t  Jersey  exyppers,  4*J1^  | 

'  I    coppere    sent   fkunl 

L.;,...i.„,  ,,^,  *i'3 ;  paper  money  ol 
the  States  oonnterifeited  at  London, 
403. 

Courts.   Bill  to  opt  (I    '  Mai 

cbusetts  to  all  p<  dr„ 

ter,  804;  court  m  -rth^l 

ampton,  806^  it  Wor-  ^^l\ 

at  Concord,  aoa,  809  :  ;j  ru^jp- 1 

ton,  SV-*  ^  --  "  -atldj 

threat  I  i    hf  f 

Mas»<t:  ooitl 

of      <-!  Liptcd 

Wo^t^  '  i]jubri4|j;«i^ 


hbi  ;  e<niiiattU4tU  oi  m  Aew  Uaniniiiii>Ll 

843, 844.  J 

Court,   the    Genernl.  of   M.i»>«rhtisttts*  . 

Billtoregiii 

condemns  t 

tvgulate    luvvytj 

paper  monev,  3<»  ^ 
Cox.    Build^Widtr 

12 ;  is  called  to  1 

at  Londondern, 
Coxe,  Tench.     Tin 

c<.»ttou  industrie^ , 

bring  mtxiels  of 

America,  297 ;  fl- 

for  EDOounigemM 

290;    letter*  on   '  .      ._ 

moDt^  4<)7  and  note. 
*»  Croed,  The,  of  ever)*  Federalist,"  489. 
*^  Cribid,  The.^'    Paine*s  {lampktela,  ISI^ 

164. 
Criminals.    Mode  of  pmnftlitnif .  1^0,  lOS; 

sutterings  of  in  i^  ' 

Crittenden.     Gov*  r  5ii|w 

ports  tiie  Mas&i;  v.o^  329$ 

address  on  grie  vu  "^o, 

C^:> well,  Thomas.  1  f«alh«roJ 

in  New  Jtrscy,  123. 
Crown.    A  coin  proposed  by  Mjc^ixia,  107, 

**<  '."112,  n»He. 

Cii  129, 

CuriToiii.s.     luiplantod  teeth,  65,  •    ,  -  fl- 
gttlar  table  mannera,  07  ;  da&oj^-  kh  ll  d 
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kept  at  Albuny,  5'<i. 
Cutler,  Moua&^b.  Remarks  on  atoam 
DUngmtioQ  in  the  West,  412^  note ; 
made  director  of  Ohio  Company,  607 ; 
las  l&bors  in  behalf  of,  50d-51S ;  oses 
a  screw  propeller,  515,  note ;  pamphlet 
<m  the  West,  514,  515,  518,  note, 
^  Clpihor.  Custom  of  writing  letters  in, 
4B  ftod  note. 

DnJton,  Mass.,  896* 

BtUton  8cL2es  Spanish  property  at  Vm- 
ccnncQ,  JISO, 
I  Banooe,  H  and  note. 
I  Bane,  Nathaniel,  a99. 

Danville,  Kjr,,  convention  at,  16-5,  IftL 

Bates  of  imtiflcation  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  Stated,  501,  note. 

Bftvie,  WUliftm,  420, 

Biiy.  Luke.  Commands  mob  at  Spring- 
field, 8^;  letter  to  Bhays,  821;  at 
Marlborou^rh.  Vt,  830,  note* 

T*tiv§-  Aufipieic^UB,  4J^6. 
\  Bck.  Tim  national,  in  1784  and  1865, 
139  and  note;  in  17!*6,  S56  ;  amount  of 
forei/nJ  and  damcetic,  86<J,  note;  first 
inetmaient  of  principal  due  in  1787, 
$67  J  wn;       '  " "     ^59 ;  amount 

of,  in  it  n^»  plan  for 

lUnding,  ;  y  of  national 

debt  to  liHto^  oT^-074- 

Bebtora.  ImprboomeDt  of,  98;  anffer- 
m^  In  the  jails,  9S,  99,  note;  great 
number  in  Now  Hiunpfihire  in  1786, 
843* 

Debts,  owed  by  Americans  to  En^liah- 
men.  Adums  presents  the  matter  to 
Canaarthen,  235, 286 :  \iew9  of  Araori- 
carift,  23S-288;  of  Britbh,  238^  23»; 
Adani*pre'*erits  the  matter  to  Pitt,  240, 
SWl  ^       liti  of  Briti^ih,  107  ;  pub- 

lic .  tn  MawMMshiiBOtta,  300. 

?Dooii»r      _  >f  coinaiie,  195-198, 

Door-^iUi»  uiiod  as  money  in  Kninklin, 
£44. 

I>eKa!h.     His  tOD  seeks  membcrabip  in 
I     tlio  Cineiannti,  176, 
iBeiAvvure,     Value  of  English  money  in, 

^Mi  t^riminal  cxle  ot;  100;  no  rehire- 
idHtuUou  in  Coturrx'fts,  1,$2;  ^ZTanta  na- 
poBt,  ;i57 ;  ^nuihi  dalc^^tea  to  Federal 
Uonvontion,  69] ,  note ;  ratifies  the  Con* 
Btitution,  474. 

Belttwaro  Indiana,  Sll^  597. 
I IDele^ntcs to  Federal  Convention,   Sketch 
of,  41  '<-4■l^  :  number  of  spyeches  made 

V, 
Dcnii  H.    Buys  aits  of  dty  of 

Ciii 
I  Deo  t  I  ni  to  ordain  Episcopal 

,  War,  and    the 

^  , .. _. ,  .............  .^^. 

BeprtK^totiou  oi  paper  money  in  Petm- 
ftylvflnia,  2B5  ;  in  North  Carotina.  886 ; 
eobrt^to  prevent  at  Charleston,  S,  C, 
286,  2ST  ;  m  Geoi)^S&8,  SKBfi;  at  New 


York  city*  408  ;  in  New  tfersey,  994  { 
in  lihode  iRlaod,  832,  389  and  n«:fte. 

DesmoaUiu),  Camillo,  and  the  Cindnnati, 
176  and  note. 

De  BauMsure.  Daniel.  Addresses  Soutli 
Carolina  planters,  S8d,  2^7. 

Dickinson,  Johiu  Preiddent  of  Pennsyl- 
Tanla,  refuses  to  protect  Congreaa,  184 
and  QOte ;  appeal  m  bebalf  of  W vomine 
ficttlers,  312;  commiBaionor  to  lay  out 
Federal  city.  858;  anecdote  of,  874; 
delegate  to  federal  Convention,  419* 

Dilworth^s  speller,  24, 

Disoriinination  Bill,  121« 

"  Dimes,"  or  "  Diames,*^  408,  404,  note. 

Doot^^rs.  Eduofttion  of,  27.  28 ;  difflottltr 
of  i^uttin^r  subjects  to  dissect,  SS8  and 
note  ;  countrj-^  practaoe  of,  29, 

**  Doctors'  Mob,'*  28,  note, 

"  Doit,"  a  coin  pn^poeed  by  Morris,  199, 
note. 

Dollar,  The  Spanish.  Number  of  pence 
and  shillings  in,  23, 191 '  recommended 
aa  a  mouey  unit,  196,  197  ;  adopted  as 
a  unit,  200;  counterfeit,  400;  **  Bir- 
mingham," 401,  note. 

Doubloi>n,  value  of,  191. 

"  Double  tenth,"  a  coin  proposed  by  Jef- 
fersonu  108. 

Dross  of  fkrmjers,  18, 19,  note ;  rif  men  of 
ikshion,  65;  of  women,  66,  60;  of  la- 
borers, 97. 

*^  Ducat,"  value  of,  190,  note, 

Duellinifj  71,  note. 

Ducr,  William.  Chamoter  of,  468 ;  con- 
tributes Ui  tlie  Federalist,  488  '  reln- 
tioufi  with  Ohio  Company,  509  ud 
note,  511  and  note,  512,  513,  note. 

Dunkirk.  208. 

Dutch.  JLanzua^  at  New  York  city,  66 ; 
customs  01  CLurch,  M\  trade  with, 
205. 

Eagles  and  Kalf-osgles,  404,  note. 

Ear-clipping,  101. 

£a^  Greenwioh,  B,  L    Contention  at, 

886. 
Edging,   sUk   la43ef   made   at  Ipawidbf 

E  T-oview,   Article  on  America, 

E ..  .^    i  New  England  womer,  i*^* 

of  doctors,  27,  2S, 
Eggwplant,  unknown  in  1764,  87. 
**  Eii^it^"  a  coin  proposed  by  Jeffensi^n, 

m,  197. 
Electoral  vote  in  1789,  584,  fJ5r>  nnd  note, 
Eleoton,  Prondontiai.    1' 

602;  none  chosen  bv 

choir^^-**  ='  V  ".  T'* 

inM: 

sach'u'  '     ■.- 

necti  ;  -j  v  ate  against  Adaius, 

628,' 
Ellioot,  .1...      ,  *^i4. 
Ellsworth,    Oiiver.     Treasury   oommls- 

siouer,  ^09 ;  delegate  to  Fenlem]  Coo- 

Tendon,  419;  debatea  la  oonvexitioiii 

448» 
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Emprees.  The  ablp.    Aofioimi  of  TCyige 

oL  to  ChinA,  4t5tf-26a, 
England,  Prelimmuiy  treaty  with,  lOS  \ 
(toflnitive  treaty  with,  103,  104 ;  secret 
artielfl  wiih^  ^7^ ;  Adam^  sent  minlstor 
to«  a«&-a35,  UO-tiU ;  hold*  the  poaU 
on  thd  frontier^  SM,  240 ;  euppUea  the 
lioora  with  ahip.i,  411 ;  leelin^  in,  to- 
ward  Amerioji,  Sa.*),  2'J6,  i45,  alfi. 
En^lbh  oolnii  in  Auitihca^  19U,  Idl,  400- 
403. 

LEiiinT*'^inir3,  colored,  14,  note, 

pEpiacopal lan-i*  llatrod  of,  in  New  En|^- 
lAUily  33  and  noto ;  tolorate  di86cnters 
in  Vir^ia^SS;  ^ucmlly  Tories,  84; 
difficulty  of  obtaining  omintttion)  290, 
2ai ;  Franklin  on  the  gubjoct,  231, 333 ; 
BUit  of  thu  mlnbitera  id  Vu^nla,  486. 
Epple'a  Tavern,  581. 

|**Eri«s.y,    lieoeipt   for  an  Antifedenil|" 

I      468. 

[  Btiq  aetto.    Prosidcntinl,  608,  564. 

(l: varus,  Oliver,  60. 

l£win}£,  438,  509  and  nc»te, 

IjIxmHe,  331. 

flkdoutive,  The.    Debutes  on,  tn  the  Fod- 
epl  Convention^  441-44<i,  45 L 
Miter,  Vt.    Mob  at,  345^-347. 

Fabtiu.  The  Amerioan.  A  popular  name 
for  Waahin^on^  108. 

"Familiar  Queationa.**  A  pfiper  ad- 
dre!3.4&d  to  the  rofU^e.4, 114. 

FaucuU  Hall,  93,  217. 

Furma.  Condition  of  New  England,  17, 
18, 

Farmers.  Dress  of,  18,  19,  note;  odncn- 
tion  of,  19 ;  inquUitiven«aa,  19  ;  poUticjs 
and  rtiIiy;ioQ,  tiSO ;  support  paper  money 
in  Rhode  Iftland,  833 ;  refuae  to  bnog 
produce  to  uiarkotf  333.  894. 

Jedeml.    Popularity  of  tne  woid,  494, 
^ederal  city,  ^3,  i51,  253,  253. 
'tideraliata,  The.    Origin  of  t]ie  ptirtr, 
4CV4;  attempt  to  ealla  C'         ''       m 
ronnsvlvania,  455-457 ;  T< 
fedtj raf  ad dres**,  459 ;  U>  An 
jectiond  to  the  Const  1 
muetingat  State-Hou^^ 
4a,  4*>4 ;  Federtd  ft. 
oeipt  for  iViitifed^ 
Ijticiil  creed  of  every 
called 
term 
in 

FhiladelphiA, 

tion  in  Delaware  and"  New  Jersey, 
475;  reioiGiu^rt  at  r,  "  "  ''  "  '^ 
475;   VVils^>n  and   M  i 

cffi^fy,  475;  ratify  th.  n 

Connect  it- ut  and  GiH)rj;ij*,  47ti ;  in  Mas- 
eochui^otCd,  479 ;  rcjoieiiiga  in  Bostod, 
479 ;  defeated  in  New  llutnp^hire,  484, 
485;  ratity  in  Maryland,  485 ;  in  South 
Carolina  and  New  Hivmp^hirp,  4S7;  ttte 


.  f^i-i 


dorju 


.  I. 


ri!;jfm    of 


Sni  **  well -bom"  10  J ;  or\i;^m  of 
Q.  4(1^-471 ;  nitifV  the  Constitution 
Pennaylvunia,  473*  rejoicings  nt 
ladelphiA,  473 ;  ratify  the  Constitu- 


party  in  Vir>?ai 
m  Vir^finiA,  4v. 


494,  405;  a^^T     ■:     ^ '•..,.., 

in  Nuw   Y 

ratify  in  Nc ..    ^  ^, .. ,  . 

New' Vork  citv,  4u» ;  i 

New  York  Jounis!  .   SWi 

contest  for  eleet^  r  i  or^,  Se 

secure  the  oootrc  -a^  ^97. 

"  Fedendiat,  The."  4«i  ; 

son,  Jay,  and  Duiir  conUibute  to,  4.^ 

4d4 ;  opinion  ol*  the  people  on,  4S4 1 

note. 
Federal  ConTcntion,  The.    Call  !%yr ,  Sa9; 

VirAnIa  approved.  Z8\^  3S2;  dcctkiB 

of  ckl^tea,  390. 31>1  and  note,  S»3, 3j^' 

398 ;  debate  in  Connecticut  T   J  '  ' 

on,  394-897;  New  York  mov,^  i%  , 

ventionofStatet«; 

sachuaf'tt^  doc«  t! 

Convt  ! .  /rvjsA.  $9^ji 

room  I  iLT;ftkeU 

of  ni  I  /wtj*  Nv  it-| 

ne&!)  tri'-il  of  1 

nnnora  of  the  do . 

436,437 ;  meuibi  I 

ing  a  monarch  v«^ 

m,  489;    the 

439;   delnatea  oii 

444;  ih?  New  .' 

ginia  and  New  Jj.     ,  ^  ..„ 

44.3;   Nttw  Jen&ey  yiuti  rtj 

Virginia  plan  tt<yyj>pt^.  4-1  i 

on    repPQ^entatio       ■■-•■•  . 

dehat«»  on  the  h  ; ;    :     ti 

ohoi«3e  of,  461 :  p  I      .      ^ 

448,444:  the  Cotu»UU 

aiding  by  the  memb*  i 

of  Franklin,  463;  Jouiuui  i_.nuijniitiJt-d 

to  VVm«hinirton,  4o8. 
Federal  Hali^  63i. 
Federal  hat,  494. 
Federal  fiepubllcana,  527,  52S, 
Federal  Htreet,  B^^aton,  479* 
Fees.    Bill   to   rei^lat«  uttoinej* 

judgoa',  complained  of  In  Maiw 

setts,  306. 
Faniea.    Dangem  of,  at  New  York,  44 

and  note,  47  and  n'^te,  4^  and  noto. 
Ferry-boats,     Description  of,  47,  45. 
Ferry,  Gruv'i.  417,  4.Hr>,  note,  &38, 
Fever.     *'  '■  ' rTdenuo,''   114;  yidlow* 

30;  (. 
Few,  V"  510  and  note, 

Filson,  John.    <  .)i  iginatca  ^*  LoaantiTUlia,''  , 

14%  note,  51 G. 

Fin,'Ll,.v       Wiill.'.u,         rM.r.n.- 


irgmta, 
driay  402;  and 
r^'oicinga  interrupted  at  Providence^  I 


**.iantJ.." 

'   r.naMt 

vania  con  v. 

Fiahorv,    Stu! 

-V  ::ra 

Fitch, 'John,  50;  . 

invents  a  steam « 

Con^T'^  '    '""  ' 

tainjs 

fnrm-.  ,, 

0  Sohuylkl 

:j...iAJi«,  484;  M 

435,  note. 
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fltzBimmonSf  Thomas^  420. 

**  Five,"  iL  propofied  com,  196, 19T* 

Flint  nver,  ST  1. 

FloridB.  Refugees  fly  to,  111 ;  ^glimd 
covets,  371 ;  aocret  ftiticle  In  treaty 
cooceralng,  STii. 
[rood.  CoBt  of,  in  1784,  96;  kinds  un- 
known in  1764,  17,  W;  in  Frjmo©,  826 
and  note* 

forcing  Act.  In  Rhode  Island,  aSS,  S30 ; 
protodt^  againBt,  8'M ;  Le^ljitun3  ro- 
fmti^  to  t?nt«r  prot4^<»t,  S37 ;  in  court, 
»37-SS»  ;  the  't"  '  '  is^,  S40  ;  re- 
pealed, MO:  p  ^S,  28», 

Fox-«kinauaedus  ,  i  rtinklin,  2S4» 

[  Fnince .  Stut«  o f'  in  it tii,  22 1 ,  232,  223 ; 
popuhiritv  of  Franklin  in,  423;  lit!© 
pjrta  in,  208,  209, 
f  FroiikUn,  Benjamin.  PostmaBtcr  for  the 
colomes)  40'  for  the  States,  40,  41; 
nrouLrlu  on  New  Yorkere,  &5 ;  on  the 
Cincinnati.  1^3S»,  170 ;  senda  Thomoa 
Pftine  to  Amorica,  152;  befriends  Mi- 
rajjeau,  175;  leaves  France,  209;  letter 
to  Wecms  on  ordination,  231,  232;  a 
fitite  GRlied  ai^er.  263.  note ;  letter  on 

^^MiM|]|ionev  in  Marvmnd,  284,  note; 

r  ubife  to  Fedemi  Convention,  421 ; 
ehnracter,  42l-li^^ ;  approves  WehfttePs 
fipt;llinif  reform,  431 ;  Iii:*  "  Consolation 
ffl,.  \.....-i  ,  M  4^<5^  4^7'  addi«aa  to 
Fel  iitiou,  452,  458;  abused 

by  t5.  4ti6 ;  nominated  P5r 

del'„.:ii  ;     rjiir->lvanla  convention, 

47 J  ,  I' '^      !  !  :    1  Ptnnfiylvania,  472. 

]  I    ,  403,  note, 

}  , I,    , .f  < ToDTiewiee ) ,    Origin 

'  ],  '*     '^^iijamin 

Fr>  t;  263, 

^n '  ■ 

'  F'  .-,  4iii. 

i  n,  104,  527. 

L  ii'; -i'.sj'  f^w  L^iv  vjieat,  78,411. 
jFn>e  port*  in  Fmnoe,  20$,  20&» 
I**  Free  Tnde  and  Finance."    P.  Wcb- 
eter'fl  e^say  on,  2S4. 
^-uit*!,  unknown,  in  1784, 17»  97* 
■■  Fulton,  Robert,  50. 
Fun  din;*.     Plan   for  funding  the  debt, 
5(i9,  570 ;  debate  on,  in  Conine**,  ^71 ; 
arf|ument«  a^nat,  671,  .'?      '   '    "', 
57*5;   Madison  moves  to  ^  , 

57<};   opposition  to,   57'>-  ri 

^lOife,  57e(,  570«  fi>^0 ;  the  bill  pti&^^,  5d2, 
^ilBlj  p*>palaf  fediug  on,  688,  6S4. 
■f^ds.     The   8uppltmentar>',   143,   144- 
I4rt,  117;  Nortti  Carolina' granta,  156; 
MnK5ac'bu»ettri  ^ant^,  3C4 ;  uctA  of  the 
Stnto*  iT-^rdin^,  Sifil. 
Furniture  in  17S4J  14. 

0«ifetown.  114. 

Gttfljitin,  Albert,  nno,  nM^. 


418,  414  ^  opiuiiiU*  on  tlio  MkKL«*ippi, 
4IS,  mXe ;  Fitch  ftoekn  aid  of,  4J>3, 


} ;  action  in  Congress. 
:\  392  ;  sent  to  Federal 


Gateii.  ABdodote  of.  47,  note,  106  ;  con- 
nection with  Newbury  Addresaea,  182, 
note,  183 ;  witneaa  to  Rumsey^s  steam- 
boat triftl.  4*6. 

Geoloigy,    Little  known  of,  in  1784,  25. 

Georgia.  Value  of  EuirliHh  raoney  in, 
23  ;  illiterucy  in,  27 ;  cuurnctt  r  of  Geor- 
giu  planter,  71 ;  no    i  vo  in 

CongrcM,  1S2 ;  ret\ie<'  ipoet, 

867  ;  sends  delegates  l  1 .  .-  ..,i  Con- 
vention^ 891,  note;  ratitieB  the  Consti- 
tution, 47 B ;  dwcontent  in,  5y3. 

Geraiiiii  "■  \  note. 

Gerry,  i 

ISJ,  L  ,        ,        ._ 

Con vcu Lion,  41i> ;  debates  In,  441,  ^2 ; 
elected  to  Congretw,  531,  560. 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  226, 

Gervaia.    Treasury  0ommi«8ioner,  260, 

»^  Gilded  Trap,  The,**  482. 

Glliuan,  NicUolafi.    Dekigtvte  to  Fe( 
Convention,  419. 

Gold  com,  190j  1S*1, 1D8,  403. 

Goodhue,  Benjamia,  667. 

Gorham,  Nathaniel.  In  Coo^ress,  S66, 
416;  in  Federal  Convention,  419,  447. 

Granger.  Opposea  Constitution  in  Con- 
necticut, 896. 

Grayson,  William.   In  Congress,  865, 608L  i 

Gray's  Ferry.  Reception  of  Washmgtoii  I 
at,  417,  68S ;  Fitch's  experiment  at,  ^ 
435,  note. 

Great  Harrington.    Riot  at,  309 ,  810,  827, 

**  Greek  SlA\rfl/'  Powera^i,  at  Cindumti, 

82. 
Green  Drsgon  Taveni,  250, 479. 
Green,  Thomas.  388,  889. 
Greene,  Geuenu  NathanieL  1<(8. 
Grcenleaf,  CokmeL   Sheriff  of  Worcester 

Count V,  818. 
"  Groat/'  a  proposed  coin,  199,  note. 
Groton,  MasA.    Shattuck  tikken  at,  316^ 

313. 
Grout,  Jonathan.    Elected  to  CoDgnsi.  ^ 

631,  537,  558,  ^ 

G ninea.    Value  of,  190,  note ;  coanterfeita 

of,  400. 
^^  Gustavus.**    Remarks  on  the  impost, 

8(J7»  ms, 

Hadley.    ShayB  at,  322 ;  Lincoln  at,  8^, 

824.  828. 
•*  Hail,  Columbuu"  Oi^in  of,  564,  636, 
Hamilton,  Aloiumder.  Chaructur  of,  125, 
12S ;  defends  the  Tories^  1"25, 127  ;  let- 
ters of  Phoeion,  127;  plan  to  kill  him 
in  a  duel,  128;  on  revenue,  141 ;  on 
impoFt,  1*A7 :  pent  to  Federal  Oonven- 
r  ,3J»e; 

;  op* 

i    ^   ---  :.__..  m; 

sends  a  post  to  L^junectiimt  electors, 
628,  680;   oanaultcd  by  Washington,  ■ 
534;  made  Seeretory  of  Tfvasury,  630;  ^ 
plan  for  t^mdiIlg  odd  aaittmption,  HB^  i 
570.  532.  1 

Hamlin.  Leader  of  mob  at  8tockbindgtt|  * 
327,  328* 
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HAmpshire  ooontf^  Mflia.  Convention  of, 
SOd,  306;  mob  ikt  Northamptoo^  906. 

Haaeoek,  John.  To  be  tried  for  srau^ 
glin^f «  63 ;  atofps  the  theatro  ai  Boston, 
S^4/^5;  reoeives  rotes  for Vico-PreBident^ 
695,  note ;  slight  to  Waftbingion,  &«6| 

Hand-bUls.  lUand  nolo,  120, 

Wanging  MaW^  2$L 

Hjinruu-.    Defeated  hj  the  Indiana,  607- 

008. 
Harper.    An  actor,  arrested  at  BodtOBf  91, 

HaJTison,  Bcmmnm^  274. 

Harrison,  R.  U,,  ASS^  note. 

Uiuttbrd,   Conn.    Leo^^uo  at,   814.  816 ; 

gives  J.  Adams  a  roll  of  dotli,  687. 
EUrtleji  Thomaa,  550. 
Harvard  College.  26 ;  Itfti  at,  M  and  note ; 

medical  school,  2$  and  note* 
HaskilL  Colonel,  824. 
Hatfield,  Ma^s.    Mob  at,  805. 
Muniy.  Patrick.    Character  of,  480,  400 ; 

demmea  to  go  to  Fcdcml  Convention, 

9»0,  480;  leads  AntifeaenOijit^  in  Vir- 

ginui,  490, 491< 
Horwood,  Judga.    Oa  paper  moner  in 

Sooth  daioUnA,  S6d. 
IQoks,  Elhifi,  44. 
HiirhlandeR,  U  and  note. 
Hulti)cra«.    TresBurer  of  Congreie,  509. 
"  Hint  Club,"  287. 
Hispaniola,  205. 
Hitchbtim,  Colonel,  315. 
Uodgdon*    Letter  to  Fickering,  192  and 

note. 
Holliind,    A  winter  journey  in,  228 ;  new 

loan  in,  280. 
Holten.    Delegate  in  Congress,  253. 
Hopkins,  Svnuoi    The  patentee,  583. 
Hopkinaoo,  Pninois.     Satire  on  ?UiU- 

delphia  streets,  64,  note  :  his  **  Xew 

Koof,»^  467, 
Hopkinson,  Joseph.    Writes  '*  Hail,  Co- 
lumbia," 565. 
Hors»e-raoing  in  Virginia.  4S4. 
Hou»Be.    Number   m    Now  York  dt?* 

rhihidelphia^  and  Boston,  in  178<i,  ^, 

note ;  in  AJbiiny,  67 ;  furnous,  54,  56, 

80 ;  at  Baltimore,  83 ;  Virgioitt  mimor-, 

72, 
Houston,  Wnilam.    Delegate  to  Federal 

Cm  n9, 4^, 

Hm»  m.    Delegate  to  Fode»l 

Ck      ^  ii9. 

Howt4L  Judge.    DedsiOQ  inTrovett  w, 

Woeden,  333. 
Howell.    Delegate  in  Coingreas,  904. 
Hubbard.    Leads  mob  at  Wool  Stock- 
bridge,  825.  828. 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  58, 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  205, 
Huguenots,  U  and  note. 
Humphrey.    Speech  on  Fodeml  Convan- 

tion.  89 f?. 
Hmii  "     EooeiTes  wmm  for  Vioo- 

Pi 
Um*  ijamin^    Speeoh  on  Fed- 

«r^i  u,  894 


Huron  Indians,  Sd5. 
Hutch  ins.    Geographer  of  tht   Unitad 
States,  508,  509  and  note. 

niinoia.    A  propoi?ed  S?tat^,  "!#8, 
Impost.     Congrv--  ; 

attacked  by  '^^ 

**  Roi^h  Hewer 

gdnia,  154;    bv 

eh&rscter  of  it^ 

opponents,  201. 

York  Legiilatur 

S07;  namarks  « 

acta  of  St«Da«  r, 

gress,  880;   ni 

867,  868;  New  1   .. 
lodiana.    ChArooter  ot 

frontier  towns,  884  *  ^  r 

townsj  885;  W  *  ^ 

887  ;  Logiin*B  «  r, 

888;  treaties  t\ 

blesoQie  in  the  r 

msrohiiss  againM  ^^ 

599-601;  ahuiu  n,  liic  n*.M,  u  i,  -^.x 
Ingersoll,  tTared,  i'^K 
Inns.     ApoUn,   ^fi  ;  Brnf^hott*?    Ta^/riu 

507;    Bn 

Bunch  oi 

em,  918 ;   ; 

«js'*,  1«>4. 

Dra^n,  i 

Tftvcni,   :.'  -  :    I 

Maria '^.   >;n7; 

307  ;  \u:jd^'',v:kt 

Wi(j^wmn,  581. 
Inoculation,  80. 

h ■  '   *  ■'Tlming^  294*. 

1  uoe,  401. 

if 

bliOid  Tuwn,  SS5. 

Jackson^  James  (Go.).  Action  la  C«a* 
gress,  542,  588,  note,  808,  804. 

JadEBOQ,  Wmiam.  Seersfstiy  of  FcdcfAl 
Conven^a,  418  :  bums  mpen  of.  4li« 
note. 

**■  Jiunes  de  Caledonia,^*  Jamsa 
called^  464. 

Jarvis.    Contraots  to  supply  oopper 
if^a  and  note. 

Jay^  John.  Bemm^ks  on  wages,  Prt,  note ; 
on  OindnnBti,  172,  n-u  ;  ..  uluct  r^ 
gaiding  the  M^  .,  87T, 

414^16;  Ghorii  vbutca 

toFc^^"- i-t  4  ,,,  iAK^t««» 

M"'  leaforVioe- 

Prc 

JelFer^  >tali^ 

185  o ;  tin 

(Kjeu:  ,f  na- 

tion pUn 

ftdo[  ,231: 

on   f  TUiMote  of 

Frur:  preval«»mx» 

- ;  S<>oretanr 

nd  of  St.  Thomas,  909»  430. 


jt,  r)>i  I  Abraham 
lod  States    Anoa, 

l-'O,  SG?.  il9,  2aO; 


nf  11, 


Jtirsey  ooppen,  402. 
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"  Jimmy-»*    Jumes  Wibon  called,  464. 

JohanacA,  or  joe.    Value  of,  lUO,  191, 192. 

Johnson,  William^  419,  4»4» 

Johnston^  Sir  J.,  1X2,  note. 

joliot.  Franch  Jo«ult,  5&6. 

^one^boro.     Conventiou  at,  160, 1^, 

*  Jot^l>b  Intcrprutiug/^  lui  engraving,  14, 
note. 

loutTToi,  £22. 

ioumal,  The  Continental,  St. 

iourmil,  The  New  York,  499,  600* 

Intiiula  river,  557 » 
Junius.     Lettens  of,  15. 

Jury,  Grand.  Of  Phikdelpliift,  present 
Die  atato  of  the  prbons  tis  a  nuisance, 
99,  note :  m  North  Carolina  urges  r^u- 
lation  of  trado  by  Coagrosfl,  861  \  m 
Qeoti^  the  Mme,  361 ;  of  Chadcfiton, 
presont  duolUug  aa  &  grieTonoe,  71} 
note. 

Kentucky.  Population  of,  149  and  note; 
condition  ot,  163,  lf>4;  separation  from 
Vir^iiia  ur^yed,  104 ;  protest  against 
fihutting  t£o  Mi8Bl«if*ippi,  &81-888 ; 
Clark^ii  Wabaah  expedition,  386,  8 87  ; 
I#ogun'6  expedition,  888  ^  Green's  letter 
to  Jay,  '^68:  Clark  demes  knowlcidge 
of  it,  889;  discontent  in.  513;  WUkin- 
aon^ii  attempt  to  open  the  Mis«iii»!ippl, 
5iJ0-e23 ;  a  fleet  of  ttat-bottta  seni  to 
New  Orleans.  523,  524. 
'  ntucky  Aot-boatB   doacribod,  69   and 

«,  ro. 

RuTos.  Action  in  Congresft,  258, 
,__  269,  sn,  890,  415,  416 ;  chameter 
of,  '859 ;  report  on  import,  860,  861 ; 
turns  Fiideraliat,  392 ;  delegate  to  Fcd- 
*  OouventioUf   419;    debates,   446, 

,  on.Vt.    Mobftt,  845. 

bw  I  e  ^^  men,  meaatma,  and  mdgG», 
892,893. 
"nox,  Homy.  Washington's  adieu  to, 
1(^;  remarks  on  the  Cincinnati,  169, 
ooto*  173,  note ;  nmdc  Secretary  of  War, 
2JS1,  566. 

aborinff  cla'iMi^^i.  Wages  of,  in  17S4,  98 
anrl  '  ■-'Useis  of,  96 ;  ooat  of  food, 

96 ;  07. 

irks  on  CtB* 
d  bv  Con- 
:^2l<k21*i. 
iConil.  ;. 

ir*     Inii-i      :.     .,  65. 
iunb,'Jofan«    Sent  to  Bajrlmry  powera, 
4O0« 

I  Oefnenl  John^  527. 
\  Glievalicr  de,  176. 
^     ^^Pa.,  IM,  503. 

cm.    Chiiracter  of  the  wst- 
ifr;  prripo^l  to  Bell.  14<»,  141 ; 

^      ,^ \  code*  Vr.  148.  150;  plan  for 

laym^  out  SUiU*6  m,  165'  namoa  of^ 
165,  166  ;  aalc  Uy  the  Okio  i'ompa- 
ny,  513;  Sdobo  Compamy,  518j  not*?; 
SynuuflB,  515 ;  mge  for  etmgrmUon  to, 


517.  See,  also,  Ohio  Valley ,  Oliio  Com- 
pany, eto. 
L&nd  Omoe,  555. 
Langdon,  John,  419,  SM* 
Laming.    Delegate  to  FedctiJ  Conyeo- 

don,  419  r  dc^batee  in,  440,  446,  451. 
Lani«Ixig,  Aonduun.    Leads  mob  at  Al- 
bany, 496. 
Laplace,  222. 
Lavoisier,  221. 
Lawrence,  John,  560. 
Lawrence,  Maw.,  01» 
Lawyers.    Hatred  of,  in  New  York  dty, 

254;  m  Maaauohu^ette,  802,  303,  304, 

806;  in  New  Hampahiro,  344  ;  in  Ver- 
mont, 348,  849f  note,  850,  851. 
Leitgucs,  405,  406,  498 ;  economical,  636  ;  | 

in  BCoBaachuaetta,  818 ;  at  Hartford^  314» 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.    Mob  raked  at,  327. 
Lectures.    Playa  called  Moral,  at  Boston^ 

94. 
Ledyord,  laaao.    Letters  of  Mentor.  l9lB,  \ 
Lee,'  Thomas.     Leflda  mob  at  KutWd,, 

858,  854. 
Lee.  £.  H.    Commenta  on  Philadelphia, 

64. 
Lee,  Henry,  879. 

Legend  for  coppers  of  1779^  194, 195. 
L*  Enfant.    Ou  the  Cincinnati  in  Franco, 

1B7,  note ;  architect  of  Federal  Uall,  582^ 
Lenox.     Convention  at,  309. 
Leeage,  22^. 
X^ettera,  89 ;  onstom  of  writing  in  cipher, 

43  and  note  ;  tranamiasion  of,  40, 41,  48« 
Lettuce  not  known  in  1784,  97. 
Librarieja,  15. 
Light-house.    Tax  laid  by  New  Jenej^J 

on,  at  Sandy  Hook,  405. 
IJracBtone  (May»vLlle),149. 
Lincoln,   Beiyaniin.      Keaigna    office    of 

Becretarjr  oi  War,  1S7 ;  oommandii  State 

tr-xips    m   Shay a^ a  rebellion.  817-819,  ^ 

322,  329 ;  roceiycd  yotea  for  Vioe-PredpiJ 

dent,  585,  note. 
Linen.    Manu  factu  re  of,  i  n  MosaachusettBy  ] 

298,  299 ;  used  9»  money  in  Fninklini  f 

264. 
Lisbon,  205. 
Liu*raturo.     Low  state  i}f^  74,  76,  7S; 

birth  of  American  men  of  letters,  76, 

77 ;  popular  novels,  78  ond  note, 
Liverp<>«3L    Cotton  aeij&cd  at,  62 ;  duty  on 

whaie-oU  at,  63,  note. 
Livingston.      Treasury    Cotnmlattbner, 

260. 
Liringrton,  William,  Now  Jersey,  419. 
Lofmn,  Ber\]amin.     Expedition'  Ut  Mad 

nver,  838 ;  calk  convention,  168. 
L*  Orient  made  a  free  port,  208, 
Losantivillo.      Old  n&me  of  Cindnnati|  j 

14^,  516  I   meaninjy  of,  148,  note ;   flnt  | 

huiei  at,  517  and  note. 
Lrttteriea.    In  Ma^aachusettA,  297 ;  in  the 

United  States,  687  and  note,  588  and 

note. 
Louia  XVL    Favors  tho  Cincinnati  16T 

and  note,  175 ;  balla  at,  66,  note. 
Ijouiayille,  Ky.     Balla  at,  66,  note ;  ori' 

gin  and  population  of,  148,  notid* 
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nsTPEX 


m^^m»do».  Bawl 


Love.    Bdiagee,  hxm^  in  Sooih  CaroUuih 

Lor«L    His  oomment  on  FhikdelphiAf 

Lairell,  Mus.,  61. 

"         '    ,  Bawlifid,  487. 

*  HffppineaV*  !*• 

iL    Leader  of  mob  ia  Shijrs^s 
nbelfion.  828. 
Ludlow,  j£iw,,  82L 
LoimticB,  101. 
Ljrm^  mm.^  299. 

liftd  riTOT.  Logan  bamA  Indian  towns 
on,  3dS. 

Hadulni  wiofi.  Use  of,  in  1764. 142 :  tax 
on,  X42. 

liodkon,  Jamos.  In  Congroai,  144;  be^ 
friendA  T.  ?ftme^  75,  note,  164 ;  on 
trade  in  Virginbu  272,  note,  278^  note, 
27  d ;  fiuggotitd  PotoBiao  oomnuBgion, 
87 B;  urges  u  tniile  convention,  879: 
Vir^iii^i  and  Muryland  approve,  and 
name  commiftBionchif  280;  remarks  on 
paper  mone^v,  3d4,  note ;  ikvon  Ken- 
tucky petition,  Sal  ;  favors  Federal 
Convontion,  8ti9-  SlH) ;  cho«en  delegate 
tOf  890 ;  on  the  Mlaaisaippi  affidrs,  412, 
413,  415,  416 ;  debates  in  F<>deral  Con- 
mention,  44(»,  445.  446,  448;  remarks 
on  Adomii^s  book,  44)9;  ooDtributea 
to  The  Fedendbt,  482,  4^;  t>ent  to 
€0Q{ft«BB,  &S2;  a<sdoa  in,  M^,  545, 
676. 

Madrid,  205,  415, 

MaiU.    Bee  P*^«t-oifi<!«* 

Manchcflt^r,  61. 

Manuliacturea.  OppositioD  to,  2^0 ;  a  be- 
ginning made,  295,  29tf ;  Arkwrktht 
ma«3hiDeB,  29$,  S97t  ^^^t  ^^^  i  ^h^  °i^ 
tmnnln^jennv  in  the  United  States, 
297;  mflls  in  New  EngUnd,  298,  299. 

Blarblobead,  217,  218. 

Marob.  The  tburth  of,  why  inangiiration 
da/,  fi02. 

Marietu,  Ohio.  Founding  of  the  dty, 
615  and  note. 

Marlborough,  Vt.,  830,  note. 

Marlines,  Abraham.  A  New  York  tav- 
ern, 3tJ7. 

Marquette,  Father,  696,  696. 

Mareeiiles.  2o8. 

Martin,  Alexouder,  420. 

Martin,  Luther,  420 ;  in  Federal  Conven- 
tbn,  446,  449;  opposes  Constitution, 
4fi6* 

Martha's  Vineyard,  63. 

**  Martyr*,  Th*e  Livea  of  the  ♦»  15. 

Mjiryliind,  Value  of  Fn^rlirth  money  in, 
2a ;  addresses  Washington,  104  ;  Poto- 
mac oummiAHion,  27B  ;  joins  trade  in- 
vention, 279 ;  paper  money  in,  2S2,  284 
and  note ;  refuses  impost,  857 ;  ratifies 
the  Constitution,  485 ;  chooses  electors, 
526. 

Maarm,  George,  890,  420,  441,  451, 

Mftstuichuiiett^.  Value  of  English  money 
JO,  2H  ;  I^ifthop  for,  3^  and  note ;  hiws 
against  plays,  88;  penal  code,  100; 


jaila,  S9 ;  Gentrtd  Crmrt  of.  2&?,  85i{T 
i;'*5,  ii»J'>.  U<)o,  34>4 ;  expirt  of  »)^«fti<  ftxjmm 
2l»4 ;  ai^  cottoD-^f^iiimiig,  T^^  SS*%  and 
note,  2*9 ;  acercity  of  lu-  .n«)  bi.  iVf  i 
barter  resorted  to,  i^9 ;  lupuut^Tai  ol, 
in  1790,  800,  nou- ;  delit^  In ,  t*^} ;  dW- 
content  in,  300-3'>i!^  ^y^i  f*p<r  cjont-y, 
804;  gninti  ^lup^kmefitnty  i^utim,  MH^ 
county  oonrentiona,  80u,  80«,  ^09; 
eourtd  Blopfjod,  808^10 ;  Shaya^a  reb*^ 
lion,  810-^  "  ;....,.  -ruiML  SOT; 
hick  of  F  i;  dak^rtM 

to  Fedefuj  ^  ;  cnnTciitlaii 

to  oonaicier  L'unititi.  f, 

478,  477;  debates  d 
iati£e6  the  Consinn  ^ 

electors,  626  ;  ►  a,  WL 

Mastodon.    Botii 

Mayor'a  Court,  h.  i.  <. 

Waddington. 

MayflYille,  388,  518. 

MciCalniont,  JaroeR.  1 ' 
sylvomii  Ashembly  I 
45^. 

McCturg,  James,  490. 

Mellenry,  105,  420, 

McKean,  Thoma*,  476. 

Mechanics.     Ee«c4utions  of,  ad 
256 ;  at  Savannah.  253. 

I^lentor.    Lettors  of^  127, 

Mercer,  John,  4^X 

M&rchiv  -      "        V"  ■    '  '^i!E4li*h  N«' 
gati  .  Ltf  Bn«teQ| 

26n;  ■'.ret  at  New 

York  8up{R>itA  LLi;^  mj|><i«t,  S7(K27S  I 
Vir^lnifl,  approve  impc«t,  272;  South 
Carolina,  support  paper  nmoeyj  iM: 
Geoi^rta,  do  the  Hune,  286,  289  ;  bstftd 
of.  in  Massttohu^etta,  »)0,  fl/>l ;  In  Rhoda 
IfiUnd,  5S3,  8M ;  are  ■- 

jiiort,  335;  accuned  &i  -^ 

337  ;  coniT'l^'i'i't'  r«L\....  .  ^^-j^.....^^  ;n 
t^outh  Cjir 

Meatiurd,  hi  ni.'. 

Methodtots.  ^        * 

6^;  menil 
fromChur 

Metrnpotamia.     . . 

Mlehigonla.     A  v 

Middlefield.     ^^ 

Middlesex  :; 

in,  812:  u; 

Mifflin,    John,      liia  *'2Nt% 
4(37,  4<i8. 

MifHin.  Thomas.    ReociK-^  ^ 

Wiu^h'mgton,  106;  *]  i 

Convention,  421 ;  em  ,, 

638. 

Miley,  Jacob,  466. 

Milton,  John.     Receive  _,- 

rnauidtint,  635,  note. 

MintHteni  in  New  Emflond.    Resrjeet  Ihp, 
81 ;  learning,  3*2  :  ^— ^    *  "•  ^  -* 

and  note ;  sal&r  i 

prmlnce,  84;  gL 
South,  34. 

Mini»t4.*n!i»    United    Bti 
down,  209  }  duty  of,  .;.  , .    „  .^,  2^ 
*  of  luxury,  227  and  noos^ 
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Mints,  404,  note,  589. 

Mirabeau.  Attacks  Cindnnati  Sodoty, 
175  and  note. 

Biiro.  Spanish  QovemoT  of  Louisiana,  521. 

Mississippi  river.  Spidn  refuses  the  use  of, 
872 ;  opinions  in  Congress  on,  873, 874 ; 
G^doqui  arrives,  874,  875;  American 
boats  seized  on  the.  876 ;  Jay  urges  the 
closing  of,  877  ;  debate  in  Congress, 
878,  879;  Kentucky  protests  against, 
881,  882,  883 ;  Green^a  letter  to  Jay, 
888 ;  Virginia  protests  a^nst  dosing 
the  river,  889;  Cku-doqui  on,  412  and 
note,  418,  414;  Jay's  report,  414;  voy- 
ages down,  520. 521, 523, 524 ;  discovery 
of  the  valley  of,  594-597. 

"  Model,  The  State's,"  298. 

Moidore.  Value  of,  191 ;  counterfeited, 
400. 

Molasses.    Tax  on,  547-549. 

Monarchical  opinions.  Prevalence  of, 
563  and  note. 

Monarch  V.  Bumors  of  one  being  set  up, 
437  ana  note. 

Money,  189, 190, 191,  264,  265  and  note ; 
scarcity  of,  299,  800,  301,  812,  423,  426, 
587  and  note. 

Money  unit,  22,  196, 199,  200. 

Monroe.  James,  284,  note,  371. 

Montgomer.    Invents  the  balloon,  222. 

Mooi^eld,  Md..  562. 

Morey,  Samuel,  50. 

Morocco,  407,  408 ;  Barclay  sent  to.  409  ; 
manners  and  customs,  410,  411 ;  treaty 
with,  412. 

Morris,  Q.,  182,  note :  character  of.  188 ; 
plan  for  coinage,  189, 194-197, 198, 199 
and  note ;  oriffmutes  word  "  cent,"  195 ; 
delegate  to  Federal  Convention,  421 ; 
debates  in,  440,  451.  452. 

Morris.  Bobert.  His  nouse^  80 ;  remarks 
on  the  theatre,  92;  resigns  office  of 
financier,  187;  character  of,  187,  188; 
report  on  coinage,  197 ;  overdraws  for- 
eign loan,  222:  delegate  to  Federal 
Convention,  421 ;  action  on  the  resi- 
dence bill,  582 ;  anger  of  the  people  at, 
586,  note. 

Morrison.    Leads  mob  at  Windsor,  351. 

Morton,  Dr.  W.  T.  G.,  80. 

Mount  Vernon,  106,  216,  218,  278. 

Muhlcnbeig,  F.  A.  Speaker  of  House  of 
Beprcscntatives,  534. 

Mutiny  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  184 ;  ef- 
fect abroad,  229. 

Nantucket  Island.  Prosperity  of  whale 
fishery  at,  before  the  war,  63,  64,  206. 

National  Assembly  (of  France),  200,  201. 

Natchez.  The  town,  376 ;  Amis's  boat  is 
seized  at,  876. 

Navigation  Act  of  1760.  Effect  of,  205 ; 
Adams  urges  one  in  the  United  States, 
244,  245,  246 ;  threatens  Pitt  with  one, 
241,  242 ;  urged  by  New  York,  269,  270. 

Negroes.  Carried  off  by  Carleton,  116 ; 
anger  of  the  people,  117  ;  Adams  pre- 
sents the  matter  to  Carmarthen,  285; 
to  Pitt,  240. 


Neshaminy.    J.  Fitch  at.  488. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  No  bridge  at,  46 ; 
Tories  at,  128, 124. 

Newburg  Addresses,  181, 188 ;  written  by 
Armstrong,  182,  note. 

Newbuig,  N.  Y.,  58. 

Newburyport,  587,  note. 

New  England.  Commercial  prosperity  of, 
before  the  wai\  205,  206 ;  treatment  or 
reAigees  in,  1 15, 116 ;  treatment  of  Cin- 
dnnati in,  16&-172, 173. 180. 

New  Hampshire.  Population  of,  841; 
paper  money,  841,  842 ;  a  tender  law 
passed,  848  ;  courts  and  lawyers  de- 
nounced, 343,  844;  Concord  conven- 
tion, 844,  845;  mob  at  Exeter,  845- 
847 ;  paper  money  requested  by  popu- 
lar vote,  847 :  rejected  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, 847 ;  value  of  English  money  and 
dollar,  28 ;  Massachusetts  rebels  com- 
ing into  the  State  ordered  to  be  seized. 
828 ;  grants  impost,  357  ;  constitutional 
convention,  484 ;  ratifies  the  Constitu- 
tion, 487 ;  contest  for  presidential  elec- 
tors, 525,  526. 

New  Haven.  Befligees  at,  118;  mon- 
arohiod  feeling  of  the  people,  487, 
note;  long whm at, 589, note. 

New  Jersey.  Treatment  of  Tories,  128, 
124 ;  paper  money  a  legal  tender,  293 ; 
depreciation  of  paper,  294 ;  grants  im- 
post, but  refuses  supplementary  i\md, 
858 ;  refuses  her  quota  for  1786,  863 ; 
effects  of  that  action,  368, 864 ;  Congress 
expostulates.  365,  866;  the  resolution 
reconsiderea,  366;  sends  delegates  to 
Federal  Convention,  391.  note;  New 
York  taxes  boats  of,  404 ;  lays  a  tax  on 
li^ht-house  at  Sandv  Hook,  405 ;  gives 
Fitch  a  patent-rignt  to  navigate  the 
rivers,  433;  ratines  the  Constitution, 
474 ;  election  of  congressmen  in,  580 ; 
value  of  English  money  in  dollars,  23 ; 
stage-coaches  in,  44,  note ;  post-offices 
in,  41,  note. 

New  Jersey's  plan  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 444;  compared  with  Viiginia 
plan,  444,  445;  rejected  by  the  conven- 
tion, 446. 

New  London,  206 :  merchants  at,  reftue 
to  send  goods  to  New  York,  405,  406. 

New  Orleans,  70,  520,  521,  528,  524. 

Newport,  B.  I.  Congress  invited  to,  208, 
204 ;  business  stopped  by  Forcing  Act, 
333;  riot  at,  834,  885;  paper  money 
troubles,  836-339. 

New  Salem,  324. 

Newspapers.  Number  in  the  country 
in  1775,  27 ;  circulation  of,  in  Massa- 
chusetts ana  Georgia  in  1775  and  1870, 
27 ;  interchanged  among  printers.  35 ; 
description  of,  36  and  note ;  not  mailable 
matter,  85, 480, 481 ;  Bobertson's  "  His- 
tory of  America  "  and  Cook's  "  Voy- 
ages "  reprinted  in,  37 ;  first  paper  west 
ot  Alleghanies,  68,  note :  first  m  Ken- 
tucky, 156,  note;  Antirederalists  ac- 
cuse the  postmaster  of  keeping  them 
back,  480. 
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New  York  city,  <  ir, 

6ii;  Utnita  of. '  ig 

tbfl  Collect  Foin.i,  .^-j  *  i.xix.-LT-  ii-.u^ei?, 
64;  budneaa  of  the  strefts,  65;  Dutch 
luiuruage|  55  ;  eburches  in,  56  ;  feeling 
fll^inst  tlio  refugees  in^  115,  118-120 ; 
moetmg  at  Vandowut^ir's,  120^  121  ; 
Wbitf  Society,  122 ;  evacuation  by  Brit- 
ish, 163 ;  reception  of  Lfttayette,  218 ; 
meeting  at  V an dc water's  on  But^ra  Vi. 
WaddiiigtoUf  U19,  220;  made  reaidcDCd 
of  Congres-^,  22<t ;  election  of  17H5  m, 
£63,  254;  petition  t^T  tho  Legieliituro  to 
support  tne  impoat^  266,  267 ;  three 
TMuties  In,  268,  26y ;  petition  of  tJio 
Cbumbor  of  Commerce  to  Le^i.Hlaturc, 
atO ;  circular  of  Cliamber  of  Commerce, 
to  the  States,  271 ;  t*)  countio^,  ^71 . 1'72  • 
piiper  party  in,  2t>0,  2i>l  of 

Chamber  of  CommKree  :  r 

money,  298  ;  elibrts  of  sot!  ^     ion 

to  enwurugo  circulation  of  paper,  2ya  ; 
opposition  to  Constitution  in,  461,  4S2 ; 
Federal   ^  nt,  over  ratification 

ol  Cons  ;  chosen  na  seat  of 

K^eral  ^  1 1 ,  503 ;  Federal  ILill 

at,  532;  iimu^'urution  of  t'onfititntion 
&t,  533  j  Wtt»liin*rton*ft  reception  at, 
bd^ ;  ^V  ashln^on*8  inaugurution  at, 
640 ;  the  Freridcnt's  life  at,  564,  565 : 
Common  Council  isano  money,  591  ftnd 
notti ;  removal  of  Ooiup«SB  Irom,  6S5, 
586. 

New  York  State.  Paper  money,  294; 
fiefasefl  tlie  impost,  357 ;  g^nts  it  oon- 
ditionally,  370;  refu.46«  it,  8»8;  senda 
dele^tee  to  Federal  Convention,  398 ; 
tucea  boats.  404;  ratifies  the  ConBtitu- 
tion,  496-409 ;  caDa  a  new  iX>nvention, 
MH)  and  note  ;  chcxwoa  no  electors,  625. 

Uinety-Sijc,  S.  C,  180. 

Kon-impost  portr,  201,  202,  208,  248. 

JVorfolk,  Va.,  278. 

Northampton,  306. 

North  Carolina.  Money  in,  28;  news* 
papers  in,  27 ;  cedes  lands,  155,  im ; 
revolt  of  wcafem  counties,  1M-Irt3; 
paper  monev  in,  286  ;  sends  delefn^tcs 
to  Federal  t^onvention,  301  and  note; 
re:iects  Constitution ,  501;  ratiflea  the 
Con!^tltution,  o68  ;  discontent  in,  698. 

North  Kin^j^toD,  R.  L,  M(K 

North  Sliorehmn,  K,  I.,  33(i. 

Northticld,  Mas*  ,  32G. 

Nova  Scotia,  108,  112  and  note* 

Nov«1b,  popular,  in  1784,  78  and  noio. 

Oath,  Th.  "       ~      lo  Tflland,  339,  840* 
Ohio.     Oi  snrd.  SU,  not«» 

OMo  Coiij,  „■. . ,  ^ .  . .  Formution  of,  W>6- 
607  ;  buys  land  of  Conffrcws,  507^15, 
note:  e««ndt»  nut  a*»trl<^rB,  51*,  614; 
founas  Mane*  f  " '  '  note ;  opposi- 
tion to.  617,  r. 
Ohio  valley.     >  ^    in,  148,  149 

and  note,  515  ^kuJ  notu,  510 ;  emigm- 
tion  to,  517,  518,  note. 
Okra.    Unknown  in  1784,  97* 
Old  Tassel,  364. 


OpGra-plassfla.  6M,  note. 

Ordination  of  Episcopal  tmnlilen^  290, 

2nl. 
OrU^ans,  Due  d',  223. 
Orm-t'e^,  Elijah,  50, 
<>!     '  '      o nnecti on  with  cotton- 

■:  >S, 
n„      ,      .      ,  :iol,566. 
Oawaia,  4i*Si. 
Oawego,  N»  Y^SI. 
Otter-skins.    Used  B0  moQOj,  294 ;  and 

ooQDterfettedf  265. 
Otto.     Letter  on  the  MlftBiMippi, 

note. 

Packet,    The     Pennsylvania. 
Cook^s  ''  Voyagw,^'^«7. 

Pui.ket-sloope,  49,  50,  51. 

Pfti^'.    Leader  in  Shays's  reliellion,  815. 

Puine,  ThomfUJ.  Character  of,  150-154; 
elTorts  to  reward  him,  75,  note,  154^ 
pamphlet  on  hard  money,  292.  &»8. 

PaWjntologv  not  known  in  1784,  SS. 

Paper.     Little  mode  in  1784,  79. 

Pai^r  money.  In  Maryland,  28S,  299| 
284  and  note ;  in  Pennaylvanm,  284, 
865;  in  North  Carolina,  385,  28«;  m 
South  Corolinflj  286,  287 :  in  6«<»r|^ 
288.  289*  in  Virginia,  289  and  noW; 
in  Now  York,  290,  291,  292^  2d3 ;  in 
Now  Jersey,  ??*3,  994  and  note;  In 
Moasachu-  in  Rhode  launiL 

331  -341 ;  ^  I  pshlro,  Ml ,  MS, 

847.    See, ;      , i  Fonaing  Aet»  aiui 

Tender  Laws. 

Parkor.    Leader  In  Shays'a  rebellion,  Slfi, 

r    V        ^  Asih.    Moves  In  Congnm  '' 
,  562. 

1  ',  W,  Va.,  6«3. 

f  The  Lonff,  200,  SOL 

I  Intrtxluoea  the  potato  Into 

1     J.lii1,_L    ,      i»5» 

Pai^on;*,  Eli.  r..eaderinShays*ar0beIlioti, 
820,  521,  320,  337. 

Pareons,  haniuol.  Director  of  Ohio  Com- 
pany, 607,  511,  note. 

Parties.  State  of  politioalj  108,  note* 
136,  187,  2<58,  269,  893,  3S4,  464,  647, 
5fift. 

r         V^  lcl,Mnfla.,826. 

\  Idv,  112,114. 

i  !e  ^r«t  issued  bytboTTntted 

SUlt<iir,  ud3, 

Patterson,  Justice.  Treatment  of  Wy- 
oming Fcttlcre,  212-214,  216. 

Patterson,  Robert,  51 B. 

Patterson,  William.     Delof  ate  to  Fod«nl_ 
Convention,  419 ;  debates  In,  44S,  «' " 
446. 

Patter««^n     (if^rnTul.     rrirunionda 
in  S'  Jft, 

Pntri  14,316. 

r    •  '^  j,M,  136. 

J  .  note. 

I'  ^    '  lO. 

I'eihiim,  ok 

Pelisipia.  ^^Ute,  166. 

Penoe.    FhI.-^.: ,  ■k^fv^-a^if  402 ;  Jomqr  i 
pen,  402,  403* 
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Pennsylvania.  Value  of  English  money 
in,  S3 ;  echoolB  in^  26 ;  opj>08ition  to 
theatre  in,  &0-S2 :  paper  money  in,  286 ; 
puu  a  prioe  on  Shay  a,  330 ;  gnmta  un- 
pot^t,  2157 ;  sends  delegates  to  F<2donil 
Convention,  420, 421 ;  Yatitleft  the  Con- 
fiCitution,  478. 

Perkinit.    OppoAes  Federal  ConTontion. 

Pertaif  im^  47,  48,  note, 

FctcinliKin,  3M,  325. 

Pcttit,  a71j  471. 

*♦  Phar'ikoh^s  Cup  Found,"  an  engraving, 
14,  not'd. 

Phlludelphia.  Remarks  of  Lovel  iind  Tjoe 
on,  W ;  streets  of,  fi4,  note,  65 ;  assem- 
bila  at,  6<^ ;  op]roBitioQ  to  theatre,  S6. 
87,  00-09;  state  of  prisonu,  99  ana 
note ;  wheel-barpoiv  roon,  100 ;  "  Vt^nua 
de  Medici  '*  at,  83 ;  Congre83  driviem 
fn:>tn,  laSj  188,  184;  Lftfayetto  at,  218; 
Fodeml  Convention  at,  417,  418 :  Noah 
Wcbiitcr  locturea  at,  490-432;  Fitch's 
aieambottt,  434,  4^6  and  not© ;  proces- 
gioD  at,  492-494;  proposed  as  seat  of 
Govenunent,  50S,  581 ;  Washington  at, 
W8. 

Fhocion.    Lottore  of,  127. 

Fiokcring,  Timothy.  Ordered  to  dip 
ooin,  1^2  and  note;  lettcir  fi'om  Wel^- 
«ter,  429,  480, 

Piert-^,  Willijun,  420. 

*'  Pil^m'.*  Progtew,  The,"  15. 

Pillorv,  IDO. 

Pinoknoy,  C,  865,  866,  420,  489. 

PInekmTt  C.  C,  420,  439,  440,  449. 

Pine,  the  artiitt.  Brings  firBt  ca*t  of 
"  Venus  de  Medici"  to  United  States, 
62;  Mre,  Pine's  lottery.  81,  note. 

Pirates.    Bef\i^eoa  turn,  112. 

PistAVMn^  19L 

PiaootawAT,  128. 

Pistole.    Value  of,  IM. 

V\tf   William,  239-^248. 

<^7,  68,  note,  148. 
,  Mass.,  B%^. 

I'oiitiefti  economy.  Not  known  in  1734, 
«&. 

PolTpolamto.     A  t»r<»pnMed  State,  166. 

Fov-  s9,  8.  11;  of 

fi  m;  of  Albany, 

pi  ^h; 

Ol  iH, 

8CK),   aoU;;   of  Ncw    Ifumpahiru,   .>41 ; 

centre  ofj  556,  553 ;  progttjas  of,  562* 
Portland,  Me.,  4, 
Port  Ropeway,  123. 
Portsmouth.  Vs.,  978. 
PoBts,  ftt.iif"  2^1,  285,  840,  604. 

Poit^JSci  ,  41  and  note,  43 

and  nolo,  't.%  865,  note. 

Po«itni&<^tcF,  4^i,  41,  460,  4ai,  666. 
PoAt-ridcp*.  40,  41,  48. 
Pot-aahw,  800. 
pntomac  river,  flTT,  278,  48S,  668,  659, 

5«0,68l. 
Pot»7wnmahiJn,  584. 
Potjghkeepaiep  N.  Y..  57* 


Pound  sterling  J  28. 

Pownul,  Vt.,  827. 

President  of  United  States,  441-446,  461, 

526.563,664.  565. 
Presidenuiil  election  of  178J>,   625-529, 

534,  586,  notis;  of  1880,  9,  note. 
Prisons.    Vile  state  of,  in  17S4,  U8-101. 
Princeton^  N,  J.,  182,  1^,  503. 
Pmpeller,  screw,  615,  note. 
Providence,    R.   L,  298;    paper  money 

troubles  at,  838-338  :  Federal  rejoicinffli 

at,  494,  495. 


T.  Paine, 


Pnt^ia.    Treaty  with,  233. 
'^PubUoGood.*'   Pamphlet  by 

164, 

Puniahment  for  crime,  ICO,  lOl. 
Putnam,  Ruf us.    Bkfteh  of,  &05;  orgnn- 

lies  Ohio  Company,  503-607  :  letttr  tg- 

Waahington,  608. 

'*  Quad  ran  aou,"  615. 

'*  QuarttT."     A  propoBcnl  coin,  197. 

Qujikei*  memorial  on  slavery,  578,  679 

and  note.  ' 

Quebec  founded,  694. 
Quincy,  Eliza  S.  M.,  47,  note. 
Quiney,  Josiah,  35,  45,  note. 
Quota,  868,  360,  448 ;  New  Jcrscv  refuj 

to  pay  her,  362,  363,  865,  866,  *445. 

Baoooon-skinj;  used  as  money,  2G6, 

Barasey,  David,  429. 

BandttlJ,  477,  478, 

Randolph,  Edinund,  890,  420,  438,  - 
44'\  441-444,452.566, 

•*  Rap  halt-p«nce,"  401. 

Read,  George.  419,  440, 

Beid  estate.    Mode  legal  tender^  804, 1 

Refugees.    Opposition   to   tbcir  ivtiini-* 
108-130. 

EeguUtora,  308,  311,  864,  855, 

BepreBentation.  System  of,  in  old  Con- 
greas,  181, 132;  dobatea  on,  in  Federal 
Convention,  441-443,  446^51. 

EequlBitions  on  the  States,  858. 

Bo  venue.  System  of  1788,  140-144.  856- 
858;  revenue  of  post-office,  41,  note, 
856,  note ;  Bvstem  proposed  by  Madison, 
545  ;  debate  on,  645-549. 

Bevere,  PauL  479, 

Bbode  Island.    Money  in,  28 ;  crime  in, 
100, 101 ;  rejects  impost,  144,  857  ;  di»- 
firanchises  Cincinnati,   173  and  noto| 
conduct  toward  rnn;^cps  203  ;  dij»con*^ 
t-cnt  in,  .1  troubles  in, 

3451-341  :  '  ,  392,  898. 

"  Rhode  Islat..     1 .i. 

Rhubarb  unknown  in  1784,  97* 

Rittoiihouse,  David,  285,  434,  604  and 
note* 

Boffl^ls.  Badneaa  of,  62,  54,  67,  68  sod 
note. 

Robertson,  William,  87,  4?^ 

Rochefoucauld,  De  la,  L<$tter  Ihttn  Frank- 
hn  to,  284,  note. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  61. 

**  Rogue*'  Ifilond,- *  292, 

**  Rough  Hewer,'*  147. 

Boxbuiy,  Mbm.,  812. 
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UonQTj  Pil&tre  de,  222. 

Uiim^  JsLoiaica,  142,  &45-fi47 ;  Kew  Eng- 

liincl,  334. 
Buimeyf  Jamea.    HIb  steombofit,  50,  435 

and  note,  43^. 
Ktit^fcra  pg.  Waddiogtoo,  219,  830. 
RutUn*!,  Vt.     Mob  at,  850-^M. 
Builodgc^  JoliD}  420,  441|  535,  nate. 

Sabbath  in  New  En^kod,  20  ^  DOte,  21, 
note,  24. 

Saint  Clair,  Arthur,  184,  606,  609,  511 
and  note,  512  and  note, 
r  8aiiJt  John.     KefUgeos  at,  113,  114. 
»  Balnt  La^vronce  river  discovered,  694. 
[£mnt  Louis,  4,  GO. 
Ifinlrit  MaryV-*  river,  871. 

Salary  of  ministtrp,  34,  note;  of  Vioo- 
Pre.-'ident  and  (ion^TDa^men,  548,  544.. 

Balera,  Ka»A.^  218. 

Barutiigo.     A  j»ropo:*cd  Stato,  1<>0. 

Bamtoga  Spring,  01. 

Sar^iint,  mntbrop,  509,  611  and  oofee,  612 
and  note,  613. 

Savimnah,  Ga.,  288,  668. 

Rohocls.  24-37. 
I  6chool-l«ys,  21-24,  26  and  note. 
J  BchooKmastere,  21,  22,  24. 
I  School!^  medical,  27,  28  and  noie. 
[  Ecioto  Land  Company,  511  and  note,  612, 
bi&  and  note. 

BdtDAte,  R.  L,  B36,  540. 

BdAbmy,  Blabop,  d3  and  note. 

BecretttTY  of  War,  187,  261,  666. 

Bcdgwick,  CathariDe,  320. 

fiedg^wick,  John,  826. 
[  Bttd^ick,  Thfrfxltire.  329,  531,  660. 
I  ©eniito  of  the  United  8tat«&.    See  onder 

ISorroons  33,  35. 

fBevier,    John.     Chamctcsr   of,  161-ld8, 
388-385. 

Sewall,  David.  Dcisoribcs  conventions  in 
Mii"?achusett5,  305,  note. 

s  'J%  31*7, 

>  .  Vl.     Mob  at,  830,  note. 

i:..,.. .......  Job,    Lcsader  in Sbayu^a  ruhel* 

I      iiori,  <HM,  80&,  815,  31  n,  318,  note. 

fihan%  SamucL      Report   of   voyage    to 
I     China,  261,  263. 
iShawane^,  884. 

[  Bhava,  Dauiel.    Leader  of  Sbaya's  rebel* 
[     liorK  8I^^-330, 
I  Bhny^'s  rebcUioa,  306-S30. 
Ifihdfield,  MosA.,  327. 
MShepard,  GenoraL  810,  311,  821-828, 
Ifihiiphord^town,  Va.,  435. 
IShoruian,  Roijer,  419,  441,  449,  451. 
|l»hiUing  r^ttrimg.  23,  191,  402. 

Slnits.  Taken  aurlng  the  armistjcse,  240, 
241 ;  tonnage  of,  in  the  States,  duty  on^ 
552,  note. 

Shops,  16, 17,  59, 149,  note,  378,  note. 

Sh'jei,  291i. 
^  Siek.    Treatment  of  the,  80,  81, 

>  **  Sidnoy,"  267*  268. 
^  fiilvef  com»,  189-191, 198,  403,  404^  note. 
ita^CAry,  477. 


Skins  used  as  moneT*  S64. 

Slavery,  167,  258,  503,  552-554,  ITS,  I 

Small-pox,  30. 

Smiley,  91,  456. 

bmith,  Adam,  25. 

Bmith,  Merriwether,  276. 

Smuggling,  <52,  63. 

Soei^*^.    The  P1m1..^.v.i,?.>.v    tai?. 

triotic,  289,  290 :  "  ;  « 

nomicid,  813-31  i^,  fi 

537  ;  iaaoe  money «  i>^*L'. 
Bomeni,  WiBkm.  'liuilds  Arkvrnght  i 

chine,  298. 
Boa  (rninch),  191,  400. 
South  Carolina.    Moncy^  in,  93 ;   nrwan 

papers   in,  27  ;  refugeeti   m,  12S-18^^ 

tlncinnati,  173,  174 ;  paper  mooey  in^ 

2SiJ,  L'«7 ;  grants*  iropijst,  357  ;  raiUici* 

the  Constitution,  487. 
Spaigbt,  Ki chard,  4'JO. 
Sptun,  871^372,374,875. 
Bpaniah  comA,  190. 
^»  Spartan,  A,*»  291,  293. 
Specie.    Exportation  of,  294,  9$9* 
"Speototor,  The,"16. 
SpcoulAtion,  570,  noU\  .^71  and  noui. 
Speeches.    Numb  itesin 

the  Federal  Cou 
BpcUtng  ruform  ol  i^.  iVuosMjr,  t^i^,  4JK) 

483,483. 
Bpinmng-bec,  f>^,  ^14,  .*k37  end  notOL 
Spinning-jcTi'  ^ 

Sport-,  in  V:  i25. 

Springfield,  a:..    ,,  ... ,  uiob  at,  810,  III, 

"  Spy,  THe  Mn>-»n^hn'«ette,**  87. 
SquiDt^,      ^  .  antifodBtBl^  4 

Stamf - 

St4i^2«-«:- __,_!,:  _    1* 

States  northwest  of  the  Ohio,     Plan  for 

laying  out,  165;  natnc^  of,  165,  166  nod 

note ;  ordinance  regarding,  1 67, 253,  5U6i. 
Btatoes.    Opp<kftitiou  to  nude,  82. 
Btoatnboats,  433^30. 
Steam  navigation,  50,  222,  419,  note. 
Btebbina.    Leads  mob  at  Winddor,  Tl* 

851.  • 

Steel.    Tax  on.  434,  note,  54i>. 
Stockbridg©,  Maiw,,  827. 
Stf«eU.    Of  Boston,  12,  13,  47 d  ;  of  New 

York  city,  56;  Philadelphia,  64   and 

Rtr'.nir,  Caleb,  419. 

Ptufirt,  GilLflrt,  31,  note. 

Snliolk,  Va.,  273, 

Suii&T,  143,  1S*$4. 

Sully,  Thomaa,  81. 

Superior,  Lake,  diAOover^  695, 

Surinam,  205. 

Suequohanna  nver,  211,  212,  656,  i9F^ 

568,  559,  560,  561, 
Sylvania.    A  pTr>po«^  State,  165. 
Rymbert,  the  painter,  81,  S3, 
Symmes,  J.  C,    Buvj)  laud  where  Cinoin* 

*nati  itands,_515,  516, 
Syrmcuie,  N.  T.,  61. 

Tarleton,  12S. 
Tanytown,  N.  Y.,  68, 
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141-li8f  UQ,  800,  SOS,  812,  881. 

.^^ppv,405. 

*et,  142,  143. 

'*  Teague.^*    Popul&r  tmme  for  aa  liiah- 
man,  1!>3  and  note, 
^i^tttir,  Edward.  585,  note. 
¥ Telljer  plains,  885, 

r^cudor  kw&.  Paper  money  as  legfal  ten- 
der, 2S5,  286,  288,  28^,  298 ;  land  aa  a 
legal  tender,  804;  Bpeok  tender,  812, 
848,  852,  858. 

Tenni»»ee,  156,  157-168 ;  called  Frank- 
lin,  268,  26^.883-885. 
^fl9t  oath  in  Bh*>do  Iiilaod,  839,  840. 

tbeatre.  Opposition  to ^  in  Maaaacfausetta., 
d8,  98-U5  and  note;  theutro  at  Balti- 
inoro,  88-85;  at  Fhikdclpliia,  86,  8T, 
90-92  and  not©  ;  in  New  Yurk,  87-89  ; 
naa  of  CHpeia-glaaaos,  564,  note, 
Tliomaa,  S,  £.  On  ocean  yo}  ages,  61, 
note. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  225,  nnte. 

Thuratony  Charles,  276-iT7. 

Tiles,  BcnptunU,  14. 

Tipton,  Si5i4, 

ntlofl.  Bubate  on,  in  Congresa,  &40^»543. 

toaftta,  188  and  not4». 

toboooo,  208,  232,  ^  £46,  273,  265,  286, 
521. 

Tomatoee,  97. 

Porica,  the,  107-118  115  119, 121, 128,184. 

Townfl.  In  New  Eni^land,  6L  62;  in 
Now  York,  61;  in  Oiiio  valley,  148, 
149  and  note. 

Trudo.    State  of,  205-207,  226,  226,  284-^ 
236,  242, 248,  24d-250, 255, 256,  267,  258, 
272,  ^3,  276,  837,  861 ;  trade  oonven- 
tiou   277,  280,  2S1. 
,  Tnivol  in  1 7*^4,  44-51  and  note. 

Treaauiy,  The  United  Statcfi,  i&09,  S50, 

251,  2&5. 
EVeaty  with  England,  108,  107, 109, 117, 
note,  871-874 ;  with  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  Prussia,  232 ;  with  Spain,  872-874, 
377  ;  with  the  Moore,  412 ;  with  the  In- 
diana, 597. 

Trees.    Great  fsize  of,  in  Ohio,  70,  note* 

*^  Trevett  v«.  Woeden,"  887-839. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  204,  218,  W2,  588,  689. 
ii*  Trimmers,"  128. 

nonntain.     A  name  for  Boston,  11. 
,  *Hpoli,  40ft-40R. 

Troy,  N.  Yy  58. 

Trumbull,  John,  83. 

Tmmbull,  Jonathan.  52^,  note. 

Tu.  ker,  Thomas  T.   Bi>ecch  on  titles,  641. 

Tunis,  4*)7,  408. 

Tupj^or,  Benjamin,  828, 606-507. 

Turkey,  407,  408. 

Twining,  Nathaniel,  584  and  note, 

Tyler,  Royal,  329. 

Tyler,  Va.,  279. 

United  States,  The.  Powers  reserved  by 
the  States,  180  ;  jealousy  of  the  States, 
806.  907  ;  committee  of,  210  ;  ignorance 
of  K>nL^iscnt?rR  re^jardinj?,  2i!4,  225  and 
note ;  loreijrn  hmns,  228,  229,  239  ;  feel- 
ing in  England  toward,  225,  226  and 


n^te,  245;  satires  on,  250,  486;  debt 
of,  1^9  arid  note,  865  and  note;  bound* 
or^of,  871. 

Taocination.  80, 

Van  BerckeJ,  509. 

Vottel.    **  Law  of  Nations,"  16. 


Yegetablos  unknown  in  I7t>4j  17* 
'♦  Venus  de  Medici."    Thought  in( 


82. 


dooeot^ 


Vermont.  Shelters  Massachusetts  reb- 
els, 829 ;  formation  of  State  of,  347  ;  dis- 
content in,  847-850 ;  paper  money  trou- 
bles in,  850-855. 

**  Via  Saera,"  615. 

Vicar  of  Bray,  115,  128. 

Vice-President  of  Lnitod  States,  626-580 ; 
salarv  of,  543. 

Vineennea.  148,  879,  880,  601,  note. 

Viuing,  Jonn,  558. 

Vir^nia.  Money  ha,  28 ;  religious  toler^ 
auou  in,  88 ;  manners  and  cufatomii  of 
the  people,  72-74*  cedes  western  land. 
150.  154 ;  grants  impost,  154 ;  state  of 
trade  in.  272-277 ;  boundary  commis- 
sion, 277.  278;  callB  a  convention  of 
States,  279-281 ;  paper  monev,  289  and 
note;  approves  call  for  Federal  Con- 
vention, 881,882;  state  of  parties  in, 
488^  ratiflea  the  Constitution,  492; 
ohoioo  of  electors,  626;  dlseoutent  in, 
698. 

Virpnift  plan.  The,  for  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 488-444,  446. 

Voight,  484  and  note. 

Voltoe,  223. 

Voya^,  ocean,  61  and  note;  down  Uie 
dhio,  69;  down  tiie  Missi^ippi,  70, 
87C,  412,  note,  530,  521,  623,  524. 

Wabash  eirpcdition,  886,  887. 

Wadsworth.  Colonel,  89<},  897. 

Wages,  96,  98. 

Wampum,  69. 

Wanton.    Leads  meb  at  Newport,  886. 

Wamsn.  B.  I.,  886. 

Ward,  Artemas,  807. 

Wotaon,  Bishop  of  LlondafT,  280,  881. 

Watts,  15,  24. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  90,  91. 

Washington.    jC  ]>roposed  Stote,  168, 

Wjiehlngton  count v,E,  I.,  841,  844. 

Washington  city,  1).  C,  563. 

Waahington,  Gcoree.  Farewell  to  hia 
offlwrs,  1<>4;  called  "American  Fa- 
bius,"  103 ;  resign**,  106  ;  betricnds  T, 
Paine,  75,  note,  154;  urges  hulf-pay, 
177;  action  regarding  Newburg  Ad- 
dresses, 183 ;  remarks  on  the  currency, 
198  and  note ;  goes  to  Federal  Conven- 
tion, 417,  418 :  signs  the  C^^nntitutjon, 
458  ;  abused  by  Antltederalist*,  466, 
467;  elected  President,  648;  inaugu- 
ration of.  530-640;  bis  life  at  New 
York,  664,  565 ;  his  eastern  tour,  565, 
666. 

Webster,  Noah,  26  and  note.  76,  80  and 
note  ;  character  of.  428 ;  nia  spoiling 
reform,  428.  439 :  nis  hook  ridiculeo, 
490-i8L 
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Webster,  Pelatiali,  96,  note.  284,  285. 

Weeden,  John.  Kefoses  Bhode  Island 
paper  money,  888,  889. 

Weems,  Mason,  280.  281. 

**  Well-born."  Niokname  for  the  Fed- 
eralists, 467,  469-471. 

West,  Bei\|amin,  81 ;  in  Italy,  225  and 
note. 

West  Point,  186. 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  825,  826. 

Whale-fishery,  68  and  note,  248. 

Whale-oU.  285,  248,  246. 

Wheat.    Cost  of,  96. 

Wheel-barrow  men,  100. 

Wheeler.  Leader  in  Shays'srehellion,  807. 

Whigs^  108, 110, 118, 119, 128,  201. 

Whippmg-post,  100. 

Whiskey.    Used  as  money,  264. 

WhitehDl,  90,  456,  459,  460,  471. 

Wilkinson^  James.  Opens  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  520,  528. 

Williamson,  Hugh,  420. 

Williamstown,  Mass.,  826. 

Willet,  Marinus,  527. 


Wilson,  James.  Character  of,  421 ;  nick- 
names for,  464 ;  burned  ip  etlig>%  475 ; 
debates  in  Federal  Ck>nvention,  441, 
448,  448,  452. 

Windsor,  Vt,  851. 

Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  128,  124. 

Woodstock,  K.  I.,  537,  note. 

Woodstock.  Va.,  562. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Tories  at,  11 6  ;  mob  at, 
806.  807,  810-818,  816,  817,  819. 

Worthington,  Mass.,  826. 

Wyoming.  210,  211 ;  sufferings  of  the 
settlers  m,  211-216. 

Wythe,  Qeoxge,  890,  420,  491. 

Yassous  river,  872. 

Yates,  Abraham,  508. 

Yates,  Peter,  496. 

Yates,  Kobert,  418,  note,  419,  440,  451. 

"  Yorick,"  185,  186, 

York,  Duke  of,  487  and  note. 

Yorktown,  557. 

Youghioffhany  river,  514,  note. 

Young,  Edward,  15. 
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